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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control. 

Gentlemen: 

The  European  phase  of  World  War  II  ended  in  May  and  the  Asiatic  hos- 
tilities ceased  in  August,  1945,  so  that,  during  the  biennium  upon  which  we  are 
now  reporting,  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  University  was  carried  on  in 
wartime  and  the  second  year  fell  in  a  period  of  reconversion  to  peacetime 
conditions.  The  war  ended  sooner  than  was  generally  expected,  and  demobili- 
zation was  much  more  rapid  than  had  been  planned.  Many  factors  arising 
out  of  this  situation,  such  as  shifting  of  military,  industrial,  and  other  per- 
sonnel; shortages  of  housing,  materials,  and  equipment,  some  of  a  critical 
nature;  rising  costs  of  livings,  threats  of  strikes,  inflation,  and  related  prob- 
lems were  all  reflected  on  the  college  campus  as  well  as  on  the  national  scene. 

The  policies  pursued  during  the  war  period  proved  wise  and  advantageous  to 
the  University.  With  a  large  decrease  in  the  student  body,  part  of  the  staff  of 
the  University  was  given  leave  for  war  service.  Another  part,  retained  on  the 
campus,  was  occupied  in  research  and  training  personnel  for  the  war  effort. 
Thus,  the  nucleus  of  the  University  staff  was  preserved  and  was  almost 
entirely  available  for  service  to  the  large  student  enrollment  which  devel- 
oped after  the  return  of  peace.  The  cost  of  operation  of  the  University  was 
largely  shifted  to  the  Federal  Government.  Civilian  student  enrollment  drop- 
ped below  a  thousand  and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  Army  trainees 
was  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the  biennium.  Though  in  the  first  year  of 
the  biennium  the  enrollment  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  the  academic 
year  1920-21,  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  it  leaped  to  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  University.  Naturally,  a  transition  of  such  proportions  involved 
adjustments  of  a  rapid  and  extensive  character.  It  was  not  possible  to  predict 
the  date  of  terminatioti  of  hostilities,  or  to  foresee  all  the  benefits  which  would 
be  provided  for  veterans.  No  one  contemplated  educational  opportunities 
at  Government  expense  on  the  vast  scale  which  has  developed.  When  a  pos- 
sible program  of  this  kind  was  conceived,  the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
seek  education  was  greatly  underestimated.  A  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  estimated  that  a  maximum  of  6  per 
cent  might  want  to  go  to  school. 

Fortunately,  the  Legislature  of  1945  had  excellent  vision  in  making  a  con- 
tingent appropriation  for  the  University  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  the 
institution  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  event  the  war  ended  during  the  bien- 
nium. Without  this  foresight  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature,  as  hundreds  of  Florida  students,  mostly  veterans, 
would  otherwise  have  been  denied  education  at  the  State  University.  We  esti- 
mated a  potential  student  enrollment  of  3,000  if  the  war  ended.  In  the  aca- 
demic year  1945-46,  the  enrollment  reached  a  figure  of  3,216  in  the  regular 
session  and  approximately  1,950  in  the  Summer  Session,  with  a  total  of  6,671 
different  students  enrolled  during  the  year.  (See  Report  of  the  University 
Registrar.) 

With  the  contingent  fund  provided  by  the  1945  Legislature,  there  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  fimds  to  finance  the  operations  of  the  University  unless 
the  Veterans  Administration  had  yielded  to  the  appeals  of  the  administration 


of  the  University,  supported  firmly  by  the  Board  of  Control,  seeking  the  pay« 
ment  of  instructional  costs  for  training  of  veteran  students,  rather  than  the 
token  fees  normally  charged  by  the  University.  The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
vided a  ceiling  of  $500  to  cover  a  year's  educational  expense  (in  addition  to 
subsistence)  for  a  student.  Private  institutions  whose  tuition  and  other  fees 
totaled  this  amount,  or  more,  were  readily  accorded  the  costs  of  instruction  up 
to  the  $500  limit,  but  it  was  contended  that  the  University  of  Florida  should 
receive  no  more  for  veteran  students  than  for  others.  After  long  and  persis- 
tent efforts  this  matter  was  adjusted,  and  the  University  was  enabled  to  carry 
through  the  greatest  program  of  any  year  in  its  history  without  deficit  and 
without  seeking  additional  funds  from  the  State. 

Details  of  the  operation  of  the  University  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar,  the  Business  Manager,  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges,  and 
other  administrative  officers.  We  shall  touch  briefly  in  this  report  upon  cer- 
tain high  lights  and  activities.  As  already  pointed  out,  our  wartime  policies 
conserved  the  staff  of  the  University  for  use  in  the  emergency  which  arose 
from  the  abnormal  enrollment  of  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  but  certain 
other  critical  demands  developed  which  had  not  been  anticipated. 

The  new  student  body  differed  in  character  from  the  prewar  group.  Before 
the  war  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  students  were  married.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  were  veterans,  of 
whom  a  large  percentage  were  married  men,  many  of  whom  had  one  or  more 
children.  This  meant  that  in  lieu  of  furnishing  a  single  bed  or  room  for  a 
student  as  in  prewar  days,  it  now  became  necessary  to  find  apartments  and 
houses  for  many  of  our  students.  The  administration  began  to  attack  this 
problem  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation,  particularly  the  senators,  one  hun- 
dred housing  units  were  frozen  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Florida,  pro- 
vided funds  could  be  found  to  finance  the  cost  of  moving  and  re-erecting 
them.    At  that  time  no  Federal  funds  were  available  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  Improvements  Commission,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Overman,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
an  allocation  of  $220,000  from  State  Improvement  Funds  was  negotiated  and 
promptly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  by  the  State  Cabinet  for 
the  consummation  of  our  first  housing  project  for  veterans.  The  apartment 
units,  located  at  Panama  City,  were  immediately  dismantled,  removed,  and 
re-erected  on  the  University  campus  at  Gainesville.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  veterans  were  able  to  move  into  these  buildings  within  five  weeks  after 
they  were  made  available  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  State  Road  Department  was  generous  in  providing  permanent  road- 
ways, and  the  City  of  Gainesville  furnished  at  cost  several  thousand  feet  of 
pipe  from  its  own  much-needed  supply.  The  housing  vmits  consisted  of  one-, 
two-,  and  three-bedroom  suites,  with  living  room,  bathroom,  dinette  and 
kitchen,  all  built  of  fire  resistant  material,  and  most  of  them  having  hardwood 
floors.  Modern  utilities  consisting  of  refrigerators,  gas  stoves,  showers,  etc., 
were  supplied,  and  furnishings  were  secured  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  without  cost  to  the  veterans.  This  project  was  dedicated  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1946,  as  Flavet  Village  (Florida  Veterans'  Village)  with  the  Honorable 
R.  A.  Gray,  Secretary  of  State,  making  the  dedicatory  address. 


Because  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  student  enrollment,  other  housing 
needs  were  created,  and  classrooms  and  laboratories  became  overcrowded  or 
taxed  to  capacity.  To  meet  this  situation,  one  entire  section  of  a  dormitory- 
was  reserved  for  married  veterans  without  children,  and  other  adjustments 
were  made  which  enabled  us  to  complete  the  biennium  without  the  erection 
of  temporary  buildings. 

Owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  building  funds,  much-needed  laboratory, 
classroom,  and  other  educational  facilities  were  not  provided  in  the  past.  The 
1941  Legislature  sought  to  alleviate  this  situation  by  making  appropriations  for 
four  buildings  but,  imfortunately,  three  of  these  could  not  be  built  because  of 
war  restrictions.  These  included  an  addition  to  the  University  Library,  a  new 
classroom  building,  and  a  dairy  barn.  The  need  for  these  buildings,  acute  be- 
fore the  war,  has  now  reached  a  critical  stage. 

Feeding  the  enlarged  student  body  was  no  less  a  problem  than  housing. 
Many  prewar  students  secured  their  meals  at  restaurants  and  boarding  houses 
while  our  small  University  Cafeteria  sufficed  to  serve  those  students  who 
preferred  to  eat  on  the  campus.  Overcrowded  conditions  in  Gainesville,  food 
and  labor  shortages,  as  well  as  other  factors  growing  out  of  the  war,  created 
a  reversal  of  the  former  eating  habits  of  students,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  University  to  supply  feeding  facilities  for  a  much  larger  student  group. 
The  Cafeteria  was  amply  supplied  with  milk  and  butter  from  University  herds 
for  a  number  of  years;  in  the  new  situation,  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  lack  of  Library  facilities  has  been  approaching  a  crisis  for  some  years. 
When  the  biennivmi  ended  without  any  addition  to  the  building,  it  became 
necessary  to  store  some  of  the  books  which  were  least  in  demand,  overcrowd 
the  staff,  and  at  times  deny  seats  to  students  who  were  desirous  of  studying 
in  the  Library. 

POSTWAR  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  postwar  committees  in  the  following  fields 
were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University:  Agriculture;  Adult  Edu- 
cation; Health,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Education;  Liberal  Education  (The  Hu- 
manities) ;  the  Biological,  Physical,  and  Social  Sciences;  Religious  Activities; 
Re-education  and  Rehabilitation  of  Veterans;  and  Teacher  Training.  By  this 
means,  practically  all  phases  of  our  educational  program  were  carefully  re- 
viewed. Some  of  the  committees  completed  their  studies  before  the  end  of 
the  biennium  and  presented  reports  embodying  far-reaching  recommenda- 
tions, necessitating  revision  or  implementation  of  existing  activities.  Others 
submitted  reports,  and  final  recommendations  have  yet  to  be  made. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  economic  development  of  Florida  and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens  are, 
perhaps,  more  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  research  and  services  of  the 
University  than  upon  any  other  single  factor.  We  estimate  that  at  the  present 
time  every  dollar  which  is  being  expended  by  the  State  in  agricultural  re- 
search is  returning  at  least  fifty  times  its  value  to  the  economic  structure. 
The  Legislature  liberally  and  wisely  increased  the  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural research  in  the  1945  session.  Florida's  agriculture  involves  many 
problems  that  are  nonexistent  in  other  states.    We  have  soil  deficiencies,  plant 
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and  animal  diseases,  parasites,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  which  do  not 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  coiuitry. 

The  Postwar  Committee  on  Agriculture  cooperated  with  other  agricultural 
agencies  in  Florida  in  order  to  effect  a  coordinated  and  unified  attack  upon 
our  agricultural  problems.  The  study  involved  soil  and  soil  conservation,  in- 
cluding water  control;  crops,  including  citrus,  field  and  pasture,  vegetable, 
flower,  ornamental,  and  other  horticultural  crops;  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, including  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and  the  dairy  industry,  swine,  and 
poultry;  forestry;  plant  pathology;  entomology;  marketing;  farm  tenure;  agri- 
cultural engineering;  agricultural  credit;  human  nutrition;  rural  sociology; 
and  education,  research,  and  extension  work.  The  Committee  has  furnished 
a  blueprint  which,  if  followed,  will  mean  much  to  the  future  of  the  State  and 
the  University. 

During  the  period  under  discussion,  more  research  in  agriculture  and  other 
lines  has  been  undertaken  than  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  Great  strides  were  made  in  the  citrus,  cattle,  vegetable,  and  re- 
lated industries,  evidence  of  which  was  reflected  in  the  proceeds  from  crops 
and  sales  which  reached  unprecedented  figures.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  support  w^hich  was  given  by  the  General  Education  Board  in  the  form 
of  a  substantial  grant  for  inaugurating  a  study  in  nutrition  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  causes  of  malnutrition  discernible  in  humans  and  in  animals. 

Despite  restrictions  and  shortages  of  materials,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  building  program  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  A 
citrus  packing  house  was  completed  and  a  processing  laboratory  started  at 
Lake  Alfred.  Work  was  begun  on  a  ramie  laboratory  at  the  Everglades  Sta- 
tion and  on  poultry  and  vegetable  processing  laboratories  at  the  Main  Sta- 
tion. A  house  and  office  building,  long  needed  at  the  North  Florida  Station, 
neared  completion  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was  called  upon  to  supplement  the 
usual  services  which  it  renders  to  farms  and  farm  families.  Acute  shortages 
of  labor  developed  in  certain  areas  in  connection  with  the  harvesting  of  crops. 
Since  their  founding  over  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  confined  themselves  to  agricultural  research  and  education.  They  have 
preferred  to  remain  outside  the  regulatory  and  administrative  activities  of 
agriculture.  During  the  war  the  Congress  called  upon  them  to  help  meet  the 
national  food  emergency.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion services  in  the  various  states,  laborers  were  recruited  and  transferred 
from  state  to  state,  and  Federal  agencies  assisted  them  in  a  program  of  im- 
porting farm  labor  from  the  Indies,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  places.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  other  land-grant  colleges  to 
abandon  this  program  as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  should  be  given  credit  for  its  accomplishment  in  meeting 
the  unprecedented  demands  for  food  production  during  the  war  period  and 
in  providing  additional  food  for  the  starving  peoples  of  war-ridden  countries 
at  the  war's  end. 

COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND   ATHLETICS 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  the  biennium  was  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Athletics.     For  many  years  the 
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University  has  operated  an  Infirmary  for  student  health  service.  There  has 
been  an  effective  program  of  Intramural  Athletics  and  Recreation  reaching 
most  of  the  student  body.  A  curriculum  has  been  offered  in  the  College  of 
Education  designed  for  students  primarily  interested  in  professional  training 
in  athletics  and  related  fields,  and  there  has  been  a  program  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  in  the  major  and  minor  sports.  Until  the  war  there  was  no  pro- 
gram of  required  physical  training  looking  toward  the  correction  of  defects 
and  keeping  tne  student  body  as  a  whole  in  good  physical  condition. 

It  was  found  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  World  War  I,  that  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  nation  were  physically  unfit  for  unlimited  military 
service.  The  University  inaugurated  a  physical  fitness  program  during  the 
war. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Division  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and 
Athletics  developed  an  outline  and  guiding  principles  for  setting  up  an  inte- 
grated attack  upon  health  service,  physical  education,  and  athletics.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives  a  new  College  of  Physical  Education, 
Health,  and  Athletics  was  brought  into  existence.  The  plan  outlined  by  the 
Committee  was  supported  vigorously  by  the  alumni  and  given  careful  study 
and  active  support  by  the  Board  of  Control.  It  was  launched  by  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Control  in  January,  1946. 

Dennis  K.  Stanley  was  designated  as  Dean  of  the  College.  Dean  Stanley 
is  well  known  in  Florida.  He  was  a  great  athlete  at  the  University,  served  for 
three  years  as  Coach,  did  postgraduate  work  in  physical  education  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  and  served  acceptably  at  Duke  University  for  several 
years  on  the  coaching  staff  and  in  the  faculty.  The  new  College  includes  five 
departments:  a  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  a  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Health  and  Physical  Education,  a  Department  of  Intramural  Athletics 
and  Recreation,  a  Department  of  Required  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
and  a  Department  of  Health  Service.  Dean  Stanley  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing excellent  personnel  to  man  these  departments. 

THE  GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

The  General  Extension  Division  not  only  maintained  its  program  of  exten- 
sion and  correspondence  courses  for  civilians  but  became  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective agencies  for  assistance  in  the  war  effort.  A  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute  was  set  up  with  headquarters  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education  and  instruction 
to  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Eighty-eight  universities  and  colleges  entered 
into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  for  participation  in  this  service. 
The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Florida  was  tenth  in  the  number 
of  enrollments  in  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses,  and  shares  with  the 
Universities  of  Washington  and  Wisconsin  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
institutions  which  provide  lesson  correction  service  on  Institute  courses. 

There  was  a  total  of  13,236  enrollments  in  the  General  Extension  Division 
during  the  biennium,  of  which  5,078  were  for  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces. 

The  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning  in  Adult  Education  has  completed  an 
excellent  report.  Dean  B.  C.  Riley  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  co- 
operated with  other  institutions  in  the  State,  furnishing  the  Citizens  Com- 
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Ttiittee  on  Education  a  plan  for  development  of  adult  education  in  Florida 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  State.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  democratic  societies  muet  give  attention  to  education  for  citizenship, 
which  will  include  the  duties  of  citizens,  general  knowledge  of  domestic  and 
foreign  problems,  and  other  topics  of  general  education,  if  our  free  society 
and  self-government  are  to  prosper  and  grow  strong. 

ENGINEERING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  expanded  program  of  agricultural 
research.  The  report  of  the  biennium  would  be  incomplete  without  mention- 
ing also  the  research  and  related  activities  falling  under  the  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station.  Established  by  Act  of  the  1941  Legislature, 
industrial  research  became  possible  in  the  fall  of  1943  when,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Spessard  L.  Holland,  the  State  Cabinet  released  $50,000  for 
initiating  the  work  of  the  Station  from  an  appropriation  v/hich  had  been  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  The  critical  war  situation  which  developed  very 
quickly  thereafter  impaired  the  work  of  the  Station  in  so  far  as  peacetime 
projects  were  concerned,  though  some  of  significance  were  undertaken.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  a  spray  gun  for  pine  trees,  upon  which  a  patent  has 
already  been  secured  and  which  is  now  in  commercial  production.  Work  is 
continuing  in  this  field  to  produce  a  combined  spray  gun  and  hack. 

Several  patents  were  applied  for  as  a  result  of  work  in  other  fields;  and 
the  method  of  preserving  flowers  in  their  natural  color  and  shape  by  im- 
pregnation in  plastics  was  developed  to  the  point  where  contract  negotiations 
for  commercial  exploitation  were  initiated.  Other  projects  which  appear  to 
have  good  possibilities  for  industrial  utilization  in  the  near  future  include: 
establishment  of  a  tannin  extract  industry  from  the  scrub  oak;  yeast  produc- 
tion from  industrial  waste;  better  protection  of  metallic  structures  from  cor- 
rosion; and  improved  sanitary  disposal  of  wastes. 

With  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Station's  facilities,  including  a  staff  of 
well-trained  research  engineers,  swung  immediately  into  war-related  research 
and  operation.  Secret  contracts  totaling  approximately  a  half  million  dollars 
were  negotiated  with  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  agencies.  The 
nature  of  the  research  was  not  revealed  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then 
only  by  the  cooperating  agencies  involved.  The  contribution  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  made  to  the  war  effort,  through  the  Engineering  and  In- 
dustrial Experiment  Station  alone,  would  make  an  enviable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  any  institution  of  higher  learning.  Among  the  projects  in  which  we 
have  justifiable  pride,  only  two  will  be  mentioned: 

(1)  Assistance  in  the  development  of  the  Army's  electronic  juze  for  de- 
tonating a  homh  or  projectile  automatically  when  it  nears  its  target. 

In  the  report  of  the  Ordnance  Development  Division,  National  Bureau  of 

Standards,  concerning  The  Air  Burst  Proximity  Fuzes  for  Bombs,  Rockets  and 

MoHars,  appears  this  paragraph: 

The  second  design  was  prosecuted  in  its  development  stages  oy  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  used  a  small  antenna  instead  of  the  projectile  body  antenna.  The  circuit 
design  and  power  supply  followed  closely  the  designs  of  previous  fuzes.  A  small  number 
of  models  were  constructed  by  the  University  of  Florida  and  successfully  tested.  This  de- 
sign was  taken  over  and  engineered  for  production  by  the  Zenith  Radio  Corporation. 
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University  engineers  who  had  worked  on  the  models  and  successfully  tested 
them  were  granted  leaves  of  absence  in  order  to  supervise  the  production  on  a 
mass  scale. 

In  May,  1945,  the  Naval  Ordnance  Development  Award  was  conferred  on 
the  University  for  "distinguished  service  to  the  research  and  development  of 
naval  ordnance,  and  in  particular  for  [its]  outstanding  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  proximity  fuze  components." 

(2)     The  development  and  construction  of  static  direction  -finding  equip- 
ment. 

The  University's  contribution  in  sferics  was  commended  in  a  letter  from 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  War  Department,  dated 
April  4,  1945,  when  he  stated  that  "It  [the  University]  has  provided  facilities 
and  equipment  for  putting  into  operation  the  first  static  direction  finding 
(sferics)  network  in  use  by  the  United  States  Army,"  and  that  "The  effort 
put  forth  by  the  University  of  Florida  in  sferics  work  cannot  be  measured  on 
a  'dollar  and  cents'  basis." 

It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  mention  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  these 
awards,  the  University  received  awards,  citations,  commendations,  or  medals 
for  the  institution  and  for  individuals  on  the  staff  from  every  branch  of  the 
armed  fcrrces  for  its  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  including  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps. 

The  first  units  that  were  developed  for  direction  finding  were  constructed 
in  laboratories  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  flown  to  both  the  Asiatic  and 
European  theatres  of  operation.  At  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  being  placed 
in  mass  production  by  contracts  with  large  industrial  corporations. 

THE    SLOAN   PROJECT    IN   APPLIED    ECONOMICS 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  has  been  interested  in  improving  the  living 
standards  of  families  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  Several  years  ago  the 
Foundation  began  to  subsidize  work  at  three  institutions — the  Universities  of 
Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Florida — for  a  joint  attack  upon  the  problems  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  respectively.  The  University  of  Florida  has  been 
able  to  develop,  after  several  years  of  research,  a  number  of  factors  looking 
to  better  housing  at  reduced  costs  and  better  living  conditions  through  early 
childhood  training  methods.  The  Foundation  has  published  the  results  of  our 
findings  and,  during  the  biennium  just  closed,  has  financed  experimental  work 
in  certain  selected  schools.  Other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  have 
been  brought  into  the  picture  on  a  cooperative  basis  through  assistance  from 
Sloan  Foundation  funds  in  their  teacher-training  programs.  In  this  way,  use- 
ful ideas  which  have  been  discovered  are  translated  to  the  children.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  rural  school  areas.  Bulletins  and  brochures  have  been 
published  relating  to  this  project  and  many  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  asking  for  them.  For  this  interesting  work  the  Sloan  Foundation  made 
available  to  the  University  approximately  $100,000,  of  which  $44,600  was  ex- 
pended during  the  biennium.    (See  Appendix  II.) 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

With  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Weaver  on  November  10,  1944,  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  was  bereft  of  the  services  of  a  man 
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who  had  served  as  its  Director  since  its  establishment  in  1925.  Mr.  Weaver 
designed  many  of  the  buildings  at  the  University  and  insisted  upon  high  pro- 
fessional standards  in  his  students.  Professor  Frederick  T.  Hannaford  served 
as  Acting  Director  uintil  his  resignation  in  February,  1946,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Oregon.  The  University  was  fortunate  in  having  available 
at  that  time  Mr.  William  T.  Arnett,  who  was  released  from  the  armed  services 
after  attaining  a  brilliant  war  record.  Mr.  Arnett,  after  earning  two  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  served  for  nearly  ten  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts.  He  was  on  leave  in  active  military 
service  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  As  an  outstanding  teacher  and 
able  administrator,  he  is  providing  the  School  with  a  high  quality  of  leader- 
ship for  its  enlarged  activities  in  the  new  biennium. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  United  States  pursued  a  short-sighted  policy  during  the  war  in  per- 
mitting graduate  schools  to  be  drained  of  their  personnel.  The  training  of 
technicians  and  other  professional  people  practically  ceased.  The  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Florida,  like  others,  was  nearly  depleted.  Begin- 
ning with  the  summer  of  1946,  there  was  a  sharp  upturn  in  enrollment  which 
reached  a  total  of  358,  of  whom  121  were  veterans. 

A  serious  shortage  of  teachers  has  developed  in  our  State  as  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  There  are  approximately  11,000  white  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Florida.  Having  this  in  mind,  the  Graduate  Council  recommended, 
and  we  have  set  up,  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion. This  will  make  it  possible  for  school  administrators  and  teachers  in 
Florida  to  secure  the  doctoral  degree  and  enable  our  schools  to  have  well- 
trained  teachers  who  are  natives  of  our  State. 

The  Graduate  School  is  now  offering  two  new  degrees — Master  of  Agri- 
culture and  Master  of  Forestry. 

I  know  of  nothing  at  this  time  which  augurs  a  greater  future  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  the  State  along  educational  lines  than  the  development 
of  our  Graduate  School.  It  can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  turning  out 
better-trained  teachers,  thus  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  in  our  public 
schools.  Its  progress  is  correlated  with  improvement  in  all  of  the  professions 
and  bespeaks  a  better  qualified  citizenship  for  our  State  in  the  years  ahead. 

RETIREMENTS 

Until  recently  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  retirement  opportunity  avail- 
able for  State  employees  or  members  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  took  a  forward  step  by  providing  a  liberal  retirement 
system  for  State  officers  and  employees  while  raising  the  ceiling  of  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  many  who  wished  to  do  so  to  retire.  This  enabled  twenty-two 
persons  who  had  long  served  the  interests  of  the  University  to  retire.  Three 
additional  persons  died  before  completing  negotiations  for  their  retirement. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  appreciation  of  the  University  and  its  administration  be 
expressed  at  this  time  to  those  who  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  and  who,  in 
some  instances,  rendered  extraordinary  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  State.    (See  Appendix  I.) 
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ALUMNI 

The  University  is  proud  of  the  high  attainments  of  some  of  its  alumni  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  Their  leadership  in  State  and  national  affairs  is  bringing 
honor  to  Florida  and  their  Alma  Mater.  Outstanding  honors  conferred  upon 
three  alumni  in  civilian  life  should  be  mentioned:  the  election  of  William 
Kenneth  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
election  of  Selden  Waldo  as  President  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  the  election  of  Robert  J.  Bishop  as  President  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Florida.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  American 
University  has  hitherto  had  the  honor  of  being  represented  by  having  two  of  its 
alumni  simultaneously  serve  as  heads  of  both  of  the  United  States  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

The  successful  nomination  in  the  democratic  primaries  of  former  Governor 
Spessard  L.  Holland  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  of  George 
Smathers  for  membership  in  the  Congress  as  a  representative  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  gave  assurance  of  their  election  at  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber, thereby  placing  two  prominent  alumni  in  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
nation's  Capitol. 

The  report  for  the  biennium  would  be  incomplete  without  brief  mention 
being  made  of  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Florida  men  in  World 
War  II.  Our  Alumni  Office,  through  a  monthly  newsletter.  The  Fighting 
Gators,  kept  in  touch  with  over  5,000  alumni  and  former  students  in  the  armed 
services.  It  is  estimated  that  over  10,000  were  in  service.  During  the  conflict, 
408  alumni  are  known  to  have  been  killed  or  to  have  died  in  line  of  duty. 
Individual  alumni  received  250  medals  ranging  from  the  Purple  Heart  to  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  11  having  received  the  latter.  Of  the  5,000 
whose  service  records  are  fairly  complete,  76  per  cent  were  officers,  12  per 
cent,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  12  per  cent,  privates  or  seamen.  The 
University  is  considering  an  appropriate  war  memorial  for  her  heroic  dead. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  granting  honorary  degrees  to  persons  from 
the  State  who  have  achieved  eminence  and  who  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  State,  the  University  of  Florida  conferred  four  of  these 
degrees  during  the  biennium.  On  May  1,  1945,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  James  Melton,  leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  a  former  student  of  the  University  of  Florida.  On  September  10,  1945, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Justice  James  Bryan  Whit- 
field, distinguished  legalist  and  outstanding  among  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  length  of  service  (38  years).  On  April  19,  1946,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Major  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  distinguished 
leader  in  World  War  II,  and  onetime  commandant  and  former  football  coach  at 
the  University.  On  May  27,  1946,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  William  Kenneth  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  dist-inguished  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

GIFTS 

The  University  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  for  student  scholarships  and  loans 
totaling  $67,356.38  during  the  biennium.     These  funds  have  aided  and  will 
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continue  to  aid  many  needy  students,  as  well  as  students  of  outstanding  apti- 
tude and  ability  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Miscellaneous  gifts  valued  at  $13,765  were  also  received,  in  addition  to 
numerous  interesting  and  valuable  items,  including  rare  books,  the  monetary 
value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated.  Public  appreciation  is  expressed  at  this 
time  to  the  "donors.     (See  Appendix  II.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  PRESS 

The  University  of  Florida  Press  was  able  to  bring  out  during  the  biennium 
two  books  of  considerable  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Florida  Under 
Five  Flags,  by  Dr.  Rembert  W.  Patrick,  presents  a  vivid  and  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  development  of  Florida  under  five  varying  cultures.  It  repre- 
sented the  University's  contribution  to  the  State's  centennial  anniversary.  The 
Native  Trees  of  Florida,  by  Erdman  West  and  Lillian  E.  Arnold,  scientifically 
depicts  most  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  State,  which  number  in  excess  of 
three  hundred.  Of  the  5,000  volumes  of  Florida  Under  Five  Flags,  approxi- 
mately half  were  sold  within  a  year  after  publication,  and  of  the  2,000  volumes 
of  The  Native  Trees  of  Florida,  only  750  volumes  remain. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  countless  per- 
sons who  have  aided  and  made  it  possible  for  the  University  of  Florida  to  sur- 
vive the  critical  period  through  which  it  has  just  passed.  Without  the  constant 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the 
war  crisis,  the  University  could  not  have  come  through  the  ordeal  of  war  with- 
out reverting  to  almost  pioneer  conditions.  I  should  also  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  have  cooperated 
so  unstintedly  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  University  not  only  in  this  troublous 
period  but  through  many  years. 

No  President  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  could  lead  successfully 
without  a  staff  which  is  cooperative  and  tolerant.  The  staff  members  of  the 
University  of  Florida  are  its  greatest  asset.  They  have  at  all  times  sacrificed 
when  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  Alumni  and  students 
have  more  than  done  their  part  in  supporting  their  Alma  Mater.  I  doubt  that 
the  members  of  any  other  student  body  are  more  active  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  their  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JnO.  J.   TiGERT, 

President,  University  of  Florida. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  RETHIED  FROM  THE 

UNIVERSITY  DURING  THE  PERIOD 

JULY  1,  1944,  TO  JUNE  30,  1946 


Name 

Thompson  Van  Hyning 
Edgar   S.    Walker 
Joseph  R.  Fulk 
Lucius  M.  Bristol 
Percy   L.    Reed 
Hasse  O.  En  wall 
William  W.  Fineren 
William  B.  Hathaway 
Wileert  a.  Little 
Uri  p.  Davis 
Rosa    D.    Grimes 
James  B.  Goodson 
Columbus  A.  Fulford 
Newton   J.   Allbritton 
Albina  Smith 
Margaret  Lee  Cobb 
Grace   Fuller   Warren 
Bettie  Allen  Caudle 
Pearl  Jordan  Whitfield 
Virginia  P.  Moore 
Samuel  B.  Kennard 
Henry  Hunter 


Position  and  Rank 


Years  of  Service 


Director,  Florida  Museum  32 

Professor,   Mechanical  Engineering  37 

Professor,   Educational   Research 27 

Professor,  Sociology  25 

Professor,   Civil  Engineering 25 

Professor,  Philosophy  24 

Professor,   Mechanical  Engineering  18 

Associate  Professor,  Spanish  31 

Associate  Professor,  Language  and  Literature 23 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics  15 

Superintendent,   Infirmary  22 

Cashier,   Business  Office  .22 

County  Agent  _ .27 

County  Agent  22 

Home  Demonstration  Agent  30 


Home   Demonstration  Agent  ... 

HoiTie  Demonstration  Agent  . 

Home  Demonstration  Agent  ..... 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  ... 
Home   Improvement  Agent  ..... 

Campus  Night  Watchman  

Farm  Hand,  Colored  


-29 


-.27 


22 

20 

23 

_25..- 

40 


APPENDIX  H 


GIFTS  AND  GRANTS 

A.     GRANTS   FROM   FEDERAL  AGENCIES   FOR   SPECIAL   WAR   RESEARCH 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  &  Development $144,582.00 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  :. 75,000.00 

Office  of  Production  Research  &  Development  18,000.00 

Signal   Corps— U.    S.    Army   119,844.23 

Army   Air   Forces   85,750.00 

$443,176.2J 
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B.     GIFTS  AND  GRANTS  FROM  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  OR  CORPORATIONS 

General  Education  Board,  for  research  in  nutrition: 

Second  half  of  grant  of  $50,000.00 25,000.00 

Alfred  P.   Sloan   Foundation 44,600.00 

Barrett  Division,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation  2,500.00 

Florida  Ice  Association,  for  investigations  on  the  value  of  icing  fruits 

and  vegetables   1,200.00 

Palm  Beach  County  Celery  Growers  Association,  for  research  in  re- 
gard to  losses  caused  by  the  Mosaic  disease  2,500.00 

Pembroke  Chemical  Corporation,  for  research  in  regard  to  possible 
use  of  industrial  and  agricultural  phosphorus:    $2,500  annually  for 

a  period  of  three  years . 7,500.00 

Tennessee    Corporation    of    Atlanta,    Georgia,    for    research    at    Sub- 
Tropical   Experiment    Station . . 200.00 

American  Camellia  Society,  for  investigations  of  the  Florida  cultural 

requirements  of  camellias  and  in  classification  of  varieties.- 1,500.00 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  for  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations, 

School  of  Pharmacy  4,800.00 

Limerock  Association  of  Florida 10,000.00 

Wallace  and  Tiernan,  Inc. 1,000.00 

American  Tung  Oil  Association 1,500.00 

•General   Tung   Oil   Corporation 1,000.00 

Insect  Wire   Screening  Bureau 1,000.00 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers . 500.00 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation 1,200.00 

Velsicol  Corporation,  for  investigations  relating  to  insecticides  4,000.00 

110,000.00 


$553,176.23 
C.     SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Donors  Amounts 

Sears,  Roebuck  Agricultural  Scholarships    (Renewals)    $  1,000.00 

Wilson  Turnipseed  Scholarship . 600.00 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  Scholarships  (Renewal) 1,125.00 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  Loans   (Renewal) . 2,186.43 

United  States  Sugar  Corporation  Scholarships  (Renewals)   1,500.00 

Real  Estate  Scholarships,   for  students  eru-olled  in  the  new  Division   of  Real 

Estate,  College  of  Business  Administration . 1,440.00 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  Scholarship $240.00 

Jay  Hearin  Scholarship . 240.00 

K.  S.  Keyes  Company  Scholarship 240.00 

Walter  C.  Piper  Scholarship 240.00 

Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship 240.00 

Greater  Daytona  Beach  Real  Estate  Scholarship 240.00 


$1,440.00 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company  

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry   Kohn,   for   the   Alfred   Morton   Kohn   Memorial   Loan 

Fund,  honoring  their  son  who  was  killed  in  World  War  II 

Lovett-Table   Supply  Welfare  Association  Loan  Fund  : — 

State  Council  for  the  Blind   (Renewal) .- 

American   Foundation   for   Pharmaceutical   Education    (Renewal)    . 

Mrs.  Alfred  I.  Dupont,  two  scholarships 


800.00 

3,000.00 
1,750.00 
1,377.15 
804.41 
750.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


Estate  of  Rudolph  Weaver,  Loan  Fund  for  Students  in  Architecture  — 

The  Joseph  Weil  Loan  Fund  for  Engineering  Students  (anonymous  donor)  

The  Jno.  J.  Tigert  Loan  Fund  for  Engineering  Students   (anonymous  donor)   

Humble  Oil  Company  Loan  Fund _ 30,134.50 

William  Kenneth  Jackson  Loan  Fund  for  Latin-American  Students  _       250.00 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Scholarships  —  17,638.89 

Borden  Company  Foundation  Scholarship 1.500.00 
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$67,356.38 


D.     MISCELLANEOUS  GIFTS 

Cash  Value 

Hon.  H.  P.  Adair,  contribution  for  purchase  of  books,  Law  Library  „ $  573.90 

Hon,  Fred  T.  Lykes,  contribution  for  purchase  of  books,  Law  Library  250.00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Oliver,  contribution  "for  any  useful  purpose" 50.00 

Ladies  Auxiliary,  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association, 

for  purchase  of  books,  School  of  Pharmacy 50.00 

Florida  Department,  American  Legion,  playground  equipment  for  children 

of  veterans  in  Flavet  Village _ ...„  750.00 

General  Electric  X-Ray  Corporation,  high  tension  tube  _ 300.00 

Machlett  Company,   Springdale,   Conn.,  three  X-ray  tubes  600.00 

Mr.  Sam  Warren,  a  purebred  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifer  calf  ._ 350.00 

Bureau  of  Ships,   lOOkw.   Diesel  Engine 10,000.00 

Harnischfeger  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  electric  welder 400.00 

Sherman   Concrete  Pipe  Company,   Jacksonville,   concrete  pipe   ._ 192.00 

Western  Electric  Company,  low  voltage  rectifier  50.00 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  electronic  tubes  200.00 

Total      _ _ $13,765.90 


E.      GIFTS   OF   UNDETERMINED   VALUE 

Colonel  B.  F.  Floyd,  17  rare  books  on  agriculture. 

Miss  Clarissa  Rolfs  and  Mrs.  Effie  Hargrave,  2,000  agricultural  books  from  the 
library  of  their  father,  the  late  Dr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  former  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Miss  Clarissa  Rolfs,  9  cases  of  specimens  of  Brazilian  beetles  naounted. 

Rev.  Fordyce  Hubbard  Argo,  D.D.,  12  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books, 
some  dating  back  to  the  year  1531. 

Lawrence  E.  Will,  collection  of  papers,  books,  maps,  etc.,  on  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades. 

The  Canaveral  Club,  Tltusville,  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Crofton, 
100  specimens  of  Florida  birds,  reptiles,  etc. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gerrish  Cummer,  book  of  ancient  maps. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Clark,  laboratory  notebooks  of  James  Woodrow,  1855,  for  the  Chem- 
istry Library. 

Dr.  Joseph  Byrne  Lockey,  900  volumes,  including  550  which  relate  to  Latin 
America,  many  of  which  are  rare. 

Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete,  valuable  collection  of  DeLand  newspapers  of  the  last 
century,  including  Volusia  County  Herald  (weekly),  May,  1877  -  May,  1878: 
46  issues;  Our  Paper  (Weekly),  October,  1878-February,  1879,  10  issues;  also 
old  maps  of  DeLand. 

Mr.  Eugene  D.  Lounds,  Soda  Fountain  for  the  Scliool  of  Pharmacy. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  STUDENTS 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  During  the  past  biennium,  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  has  had  to 
shift  emphasis  at  times  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  student  body  that 
fluctuated  from  as  low  as  600  at  one  time  to  a  post-war  enrollment  of  3,000.  The 
close  of  the  war  and  the  rapid  increase  of  student  enrollment,  composed  pre- 
dominently  of  ex-service  men,  made  necessary  many  readjustments  in  organ- 
ized student  life.  It  should  be  recognized  that  orientation  is  basic  in  dealing 
with  students  in  large  numbers.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  period  of 
activity.  All  of  the  activities  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  are  more 
or  less  a  process  of  continual  orientation  and  adjustment  to  college  life. 

Many  of  the  men  returning  to  the  campus  include  students  who  left  to  enter 
some  branch  of  the  armed  forces  and  who  are  now  resuming  their  studies  where 
they  left  off.  Others  left  high  school  for  the  services  and  are  now  for  the  first 
time  entering  college.  Both  classes  of  students  are  older  and  more  mature  than 
prewar  students.  The  general  attitude  of  both  classes  is  that  they  are 
anxious  to  get  started  back  to  school  and  to  complete  their  training  for  a 
vocation  or  profession  as  soon  as  possible.  Other  differences  between  pre- 
war and  postwar  students  are  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  latter  are  married 
and  that  of  those  married  many  have  children.  These  conditions  themselves 
present  many  new  and  difficult  problems  to  those  dealing  with  student  life  on 
the  college  campus. 

Since  wholesome  environment  is  necessary  for  good  study  conditions,  the 
matter  of  rooming  and  housing  has  become  one  of  the  primary  tasks  of  col- 
lege officials.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for 
all  housing  facilities,  including  dormitories,  rooming  houses,  and  fraternity 
houses,  up  until  December,  1945,  when  an  expansion  program  was  started  and 
the  University  Business  Office  took  over  the  procurement  and  the  construc- 
tion of  temporary  housing.  The  return  of  the  Director  of  Housing  from  the 
service  in  June,  1946,  made  possible  the  transfer  of  all  applications  and  assign- 
ments of  rooms  and  apartments  to  the  Office  of  the  Housing  Director. 

Early  in  the  postwar  planning  program  at  the  University,  it  was  decided 
that  no  separate  agency  would  be  set  up  to  deal  exclusively  with  ex-service 
men  but  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  fit  the  ex-service  student  into  the 
life  of  the  campus  as  a  University  of  Florida  man  as  quickly  and  as  easily  as 
possible.  Consequently,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students,  Mr.  J.  Ed.  Price,  was 
designated  as  Counselor  to  Veterans.  This  program  of  counseling  and  guidance 
fits  into  the  general  program  of  the  activities  of  the  office  and  is  described 
briefly  as  follows: 

Although  every  agency  of  the  University  is  working  with  the  veteran  stu- 
dents, the  Counselor  is  one  individual  to  whom  every  veteran  has  access  and  to 
whom  he  may  present  any  problem.  The  exact  nature  of  the  Counselor's  duties 
defy  summary  in  a  brief  statement  because  they  emcompass  the  entire  scope  of 
personnel  work,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  a  mature  student 
group,  the  veterans,  who  comprise  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Two  principles  fix  the  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Counselor.  They  are: 

1.      Recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  agency  of  the  University  must  ad- 
just to  conditions  as  they  are.  This  has  been  done  through  contacting 
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the  proper  University  official  who  can  best  handle  the  problem,  sug- 
gesting solutions  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  veteran  student,  and  in 
general  serving  as  liaison  to  expedite  solution  of  veterans'  problems  as 
they  touch  the  University  or  other  facilities. 

2.  Assisting  the  veteran  student  in  effecting  a  rapid,  fruitful  adjust- 
ment to  his  University  life — academic,  domestic,  and  extracurricular. 
Such  assistance  involves  listening  sympathetically  to  the  individual  vet- 
eran's statements,  offering  suggestions  and  advice  where  the  Veterans' 
Counselor  is  competent  to  advise,  and  very  frequently  placing  the  in- 
dividual veteran  in  contact  with  the  person  or  department  most  quali- 
fied to  assist.  A  cardinal  principle  of  the  Veterans'  Counselor  has  been 
never  to  give  "second  hand"  advice;  always  to  present  accurate  in- 
formation, or  route  the  individual  to  the  person  who  can  make  such 
information  available. 

Suggestive  of  the  varied  services  rendered  by  the  Veterans'  Counselor  are 
these  problems: 

1.  Employment  for  both  the  veteran  student  and  his  wife  who  are  aided  in 
finding  part-time  or  full-time  employment.  Since  April,  1945,  over  300 
wives  have  been  placed  in  jobs.  « 

2.  Veteran  Administration  relationships,   which  involve   information  re- 

garding the  G.I.  Bill,  contacts  with  the  several  Veteran  Administration 
representatives,  help  in  expediting  subsistence  checks,  etc. 

3.  Personal  counseling  which  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  Veterans' 
Counselor's  duties,  and  which  involves  discussion  with  the  individual 
veteran  about  everything  from  academic  relationships,  employment, 
and  services  available  from  the  University  or  other  agencies  to  do- 
mestic problems  and  relationships. 

A  sample  counting  shows  that  over  100  students  frequently  contact  the 
Veterans'  Counselor  each  day,  with  an  average  conference  load  during  the 
school  term  of  approximately  60  individual  conferences  each  school  day. 

REACTIVATION    OF   ORGANIZED    STUDENT   LIFE 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  extracurricular  life  of  the  student  body  at  the 
University  of  Florida  has  been  serious.  The  reduction  of  student  enrollment  at 
one  time  to  less  than  600  meant  a  loss  of  mature  and  experienced  leadership 
in  all  phases  of  student  life.  It  also  meant  a  loss  of  morale  and  interest  in 
organized  student  life  and  created  a  gap  between  the  past  and  the  future  in  the 
perpetuation  of  worth-while  traditions  and  ideals. 

A.  Student  Government.  Early  in  the  spring  semester  of  1946,  the  student 
government  organization  held  an  election  to  declare  the  emergency 
constitution  at  an  end  and  to  formally  return  to  the  prewar  student 
body  constitution.     As  specified  in  the   prewar  constitution,  spring 
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elections  were  held  for  all  offices  for  the   session    1946-47,   and  all 
elected  officers  were  installed  during  the  spring  semester. 

B.  Fraternities.  All  of  the  twenty-one  national  Greek  letter  fraternities 
have  been  reactivated  and  have  resumed  the  operation  of  their  houses. 
Most  of  the  chapters  were  up  to  their  prewar  membership  at  the 
close  of  the  spring  session  in  1946.  At  no  time  during  the  war  were 
there  ever  fewer  than  fourteen  fraternities  active.  Nationally,  very 
few  of  the  state  universities  have  been  able  to  reactivate  all  fraterni- 
ties, and  many  local  chapters  lost  title  to  their  houses. 
Many  veteran  fraternity  men  have  returned  and  have  taken  over 
leadership  in  the  reactivation  of  chapters.  The  veteran  has  been  a  real 
factor  in  bringing  the  chapter  back  to  prewar  standards  and  in  bridg- 
ing the  gap  between  the  past  and  the  future  in  fraternity  ideals  and 
traditions.  In  cooperation  with  the  Interfraternity  Council  and  the 
faculty  alumni,  the  following  steps  have  been  taken  to  reactivate  and 
improve  fraternity  life  on  the  campus. 

1.  Inspection  of  the  house  for  fire  hazards  and  sanitation. 

2.  Organization  of  the  faculty-alumni  council. 

3.  Revision  of  the  Interfraternity  Council  Constitution. 

4.  Higher  scholarship  requirement. 

5.  Revision  of  the  fraternity  handbook. 

6.  Revision  of  the  program  of  rushing  and  pledging. 

7.  Publication  of  the  cost  of  membership. 

C.  Publications.  All  student  publications  except  the  Florida  Alligator  were 
discontinued  for  a  time  during  the  war.  Plans  were  made  to  include 
the  election  and  appointment  of  the  staffs  and  the  resumption  of  all 
student  publications  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester  of  1946. 
The  Summer  'Gator  has  been  published  as  an  eight-page  tabloid  dur- 
ing the  1946  Summer  Session. 

D.  Student  Aid.  Prosperity  and  inflation  would  seem  to  eliminate  need  for 
student  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  loans,  and  employment,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  University  of  Florida  students.  Even  though 
the  government  is  presumed  to  be  financing  the  education  of  ex- 
service  men,  most  of  them  find  it  impossible  to  get  along  on  the 
$65.00  for  single  men  and  the  $90.00  for  married  men.  Consequently, 
many  ex-service  men  are  having  to  supplement  their  income  by  some 
type  of  financial  aid.  In  the  case  of  married  students  without  chil- 
dren, the  wife  in  many  instances  has  found  it  possible  to  supplement 
the  income  by  working.  In  the  case  of  those  with  children,  the  husband 
finds  it  necessary  to  seek  some  part-time  employment  or  apply  for  a 
scholarship  or  loan.  The  demand  for  short-term  emergency  loans  on 
the  part  of  ex-service  men  has  been  great.  Several  months  sometimes 
elapse  before  subsistence  checks  are  received.  The  biennial  report  of 
the  Tolbert  Memorial  Loan  Fund  indicates  the  demand  for  emergency 
loans.    A  majority  of  these  have  been  to  ex-service  men. 

Capitalization  of  Loan  Fund  as  of  June  30,  1946 $9,336.00 
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Year  No.  of  Loans  Amount  Loaned 

1944-45  306  $  7,124.00 

1945-46  831  24,991.43 


TOTALS:  1,127  $32,115.43 

E.  Orientatio7i.  The  return  of  large  numbers  of  students  to  the  campus  and 
the  demand  for  operation  of  institutions  on  a  year-round  basis  de- 
mands a  more  comprehensive  program  of  orientation  of  new  students. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester,  1946,  a  semester  plan  of 
orientation  was  set  up.  This  program  is  to  be  followed  in  the  future 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  including  both  terms  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session.  The  following  activities  constitute  the  program  of  orien- 
tation: 

1.  Registration 

2.  Physical  Examination 

3.  Speech  Clinic 

4.  Library  Information 

5.  Student  Body  Forum 

6.  Honor  Court  Forum 

7.  Identification  Photographs 

8.  Assemblies  for  the  President's  Address,   Talks   by   the   Deans, 
and  Presentation  of  Student  Pastors 

COMMITTEE  MEMBERSHIP 

During  the  past  biennium,  the  Dean  and  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
have  served  on  the  following  committees:  Student  Housing,  Administrative 
Board  of  the  University  College,  Committee  on  Petitions  to  the  Senate,  Student 
Aid,  Student  Organization  and  Social  Activities,  Student  Orientation,  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  Activity,  Board  of  the  Fulk  Memorial  Property,  Board  of 
Managers  of  Florida  Union,  Committee  on  Student  Assistants. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  increased  enrollment  and  intensified  life  of  students, 
more  resources  and  facilities  be  made  available  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students. 

(1).     Additional  full-time  personnel. 

(2).  Office  space  for  personnel  to  counsel  and  advise  with  students  and 
parents. 

(3).  Adequate  space  and  equipment  to  be  made  available  to  file  ap- 
proximately 25,000  folders  containing  valuable  personnel  informa- 
tion that  has  to  be  in  constant  use. 

2.  That  through  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  an  attempt  be  made  to 
correlate  and  integrate  all  non-classroom  activities  in  order  to  pre- 
vent duplication  and  overlapping. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  C.  Beaty,  Dean 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Business  Office 
and  its  subsidiary  units,  including  the  maintenance  departments,  for  the  bi- 
ennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

The  report  includes  a  complete  financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  for 
all  colleges  and  departments  of  the  University,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  as  well  as  the  Cafeteria, 
Soda  Fountain,  Bookstore,  Infirmary,  Residence  Halls,  and  other  auxiliary 
units.  Detailed  reports  are  printed  as  exchange  publications  and  copies  are 
available  for  distribution  to  those  interested. 

Budget  recommendations  for  the  Business  Office  and  all  departments  under 
its  administration  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  will  be  submitted  to 
you  under  separate  cover,  with  comment  on  any  increases  or  changes. 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  the  war 
came  to  an  end,  thus  terminating  the  training  of  A.A.F.  and  A.S.T.P.  students 
on  the  University  campus.  We  were  then  faced  with  the  preparation  necessary 
for  handling  increased  enrollment  of  returned  veterans  under  the  educational 
program  provided  them  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  incoming  freshmen 
who  had  graduated  from  high  school  that  summer. 

In  September,  1945,  our  enrollment  was  low,  but  in  November  of  that  year 
a  special  registration  was  provided  for  returning  veterans  desiring  to  enter 
school  prior  to  the  second  semester  registration.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  we  enrolled  approximately  3,000  students,  most  of  whom  were  vet- 
erans. The  processing  of  the  numerous  vouchers  for  submittal  to  the  Finance 
Department  of  the  Veterans  Administration  for  payment  of  veteran  trainees 
enrolled  at  the  University  has  been  as  great  a  problem  as  that  of  handling  the 
war  training  courses,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  enrollment  jump- 
ed 100  per  cent  during  the  first  year  of  this  period.  It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide increased  housing  and  classroom  facilities  for  the  additional  students 
and  staff,  including  apartment  units  for  veteran  families,  as  the  building  pro- 
gram had  been  at  a  standstill  for  the  war  period. 

In  November,  1945,  President  Tigert  and  the  Board  of  Control  approved 
the  recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  Business  Manager  to 
take  care  of  the  expanding  program.  Mr.  George  F.  Baughman,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University,  and  who  had  been  in  the  Navy  for  four  years  in  charge 
of  a  lend-lease  program,  was  appointed  to  this  position. 

Through  Federal  organizations,  such  as  the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  we 
were  able  to  secure  a  housing  project  of  100  apartment  units,  which  were 
moved  to  the  campus.  The  maintenance  forces  were  taxed  to  the  limit  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land  to  arrange  speedily  for  the  installation  of  these  units, 
with  the  shortage  of  labor  our  major  problem.  We  were  operating  on  an  elastic 
budget,  which  provided  contingent  funds  that  enabled  us  to  take  care  of  this 
work  and  to  arrange  for  additional  temporary  housing  units.  During  this 
second  year,  provisions  were  made  for  securing  other  apartment  units,  and 
considerable  equipment  was  secured  through  the  Federal  agencies,  including 
furniture  for  some  of  these  housing  units  as  well  as  buildings  on  the  campus. 
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We  were  fortunate  in  having  an  addition  to  the  Florida  Union  Building,  of 
which  the  side  walls,  floors,  and  temporary  roof  had  ben  completed,  and  this 
fireproof  building  can  be  utilized  for  temporary  classrooms  and  office  space. 

The  summer  enrollment  of  3,000  for  the  first  term  was  the  largest  we  have 
ever  experienced,  and  it  indicated  what  our  problems  would  be  for  the  future 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  increased  enrollment  with  our  inadequate  class- 
rooms and  office  space.  Howevei",  owing  to  the  help  of  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  University,  we  have  secured  temporary  buildings  to  meet  the 
immediate  needs  and  the  long-time  permanent  program  to  be  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  labor  and  materials  are  available. 

MAINTENANCE   AND    BUILDING 

With  the  great  responsibility  of  increasing  the  plant  facilities  by  additions 
to  buildings  for  instruction  and  offices,  as  well  as  for  housing  of  students,  the 
maintenance  department  faced  a  difficult  program,  and  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  Mr.  W.  Leroy  Schoch,  who  had  been  on  leave  of  absence  while  in  the 
armed  forces,  return  in  December,  1945.  Mr.  E.  N.  Bell,  who  had  carried  on 
as  assistant  superintendent  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Schoch,  continued  his 
job,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  these  men  and  their  co-workers  did  an 
excellent  job. 

Improvements  and  betterments  handled  by  the  Maintenance  Department 
during  this  period  are  as  follows: 

Instructional  and  Administrative  Buildings — painting,  repairs,  and  some  re- 
construction in  the  Agricultural  College,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School, 
Seagle  Building,  Engineering  College,  Peabody  Hall,  Library,  Law  Col- 
lege, Horticulture  Building,  Post  Office,  Newell  Hall,  Language  Hall, 
R.O.T.C.  Stables,  Wood  Products  Laboratory,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  $42,181.81 

Service  Departments — Cafeteria,  Bookstore,  Residence  Halls,  Florida 

Union   5,493.63 

Athletic  Department — painting  and  remodeling  12,727.57 

Sewers,  repairs  and  repainting  on  other  buildings  18,043.46 

Total  all  improvements  listed  $78,446.47 

ELECTRICAL    MAINTENANCE    DEPARTMENT    AND    TELEPHONE 

EXCHANGE 

ELECTRICAL  POWER   CONSUMPTION 

The  demand  for  more  power  and  light  over  the  entire  campus  has  necessi- 
tated the  installation  of  over  five  miles  of  primary  and  secondary  underground 
cables. 

The  electrical  power  throughout  the  campus,  the  Seagle  Building,  and  the  P. 
K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  is  metered  by  approximately  160  Watthour  meters, 
which  are  read  each  month  by  this  department.  These  readings  are  tabulated 
and  billed  to  the  various  departments. 

The  total  amount  of  power  consumed  during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium 
under  discussion  dropped  slightly,  but  the  rate  per  KWH  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  in  cost  of  fuel  oil.  During  the  second  year  of  the  biennium 
the  total  amount  of  power  increased,  but  the  rate  per  KWH  decreased  slightly 
with  a  decrease  in  fuel  oil. 
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Rate  per 
Fuel  oil  per  Bbl.  K.W.  Amount  K.W.H. 

July  -  Dec.    1944 .$1,940  788,100  $10,395.92  1.319c 

Jan.   -  June  1945  1.941  763,900  10,145.05  1.328c 

July  -  Dec.    1945  ...- l.SJ^Z^^  J^3r««6-  10,464.51  1.234c 

Jan.  -  June  1946  1.640      '         ^079,500  12,031.72  1.115c 

These  figures  indicate  an  average  rate  per  K.W.H.  of  1.25c  for  this  bien- 
nium.    This  is  4  cents  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  biennium. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

This  department  furnishes  supervision,  labor,  and  'materials  for  the  in- 
stallation and  (or)  maintenance  of: 

Campus  primary  and  secondary  power  Campus  class  bell  system 

distribution  system  Campus  telephone  cables  (under- 

Inside  wiring   (lighting  and  power)  ground) 

Telephone  lines  and  communication         Meters  for  lighting  and  power 

systems  inside  buildings  Stadium  lighting  and  scoreboard 

Refrigeration  units  and  equipment         Broadcast  and  Western  Union  lines. 
Appliances  and  apparatus 
Campus  street  lighting  system 

Improvement  in  the  lighting  of  many  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories 
has  been  accomplished  by  replacing  old  lighting  fixtures  with  fluorescent 
units. 

This  department  has  assisted  in  the  completion  of  many  new  laboratories 
by  the  installation  of  necessary  electrical  outlets  and  lighting  for  the  new 
improved  electrical  equipment  used  for  experimental,  research,  and  regular 
classroom  instruction. 

The  installation  of  exhaust  fans  has  improved  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
occupants  of  some  buildings,  but  this  equipment  is  greatly  needed  in  almost 
all  buildings  now,  with  the  increase  of  students  and  faculty. 

This  department,  near  the  close  of  this  biennium,  made  a  major  increase  in 
its  distribution  system  in  the  installation  of  primary  underground  power 
cables  to  the  power  transformers  which  supply  lighting  to  Flavet  Village  I. 
From  these  transformers  underground  cables  were  installed  to  the  76  houses. 
The  cables  to  supply  the  16  street  lighting  standards  were  also  installed  under- 
ground. Work  has  now  been  started  on  the  distribution  of  power  to  Flavet 
Village  II,  Temporary  Dormitories,  and  Temporary  Class  Rooms. 

TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE 

During  this  biennium  the  average  cost  per  phone  has  increased  very  little. 
However,  in  the  past  six  months,  owing  to  the  inadequate  equipment  it  was 
necessary  to  use,  service  has  been  poor.  With  the  proposed  installation  of  a 
"dial  system"  early  in  October  of  the  next  biennium  the  Campus  Telephone 
excnange  will  again  render  "good"  telephone  service  with  no  increase  in 
cost  per  phone. 

CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT 

The  following  summarizes  a  few  of  the  costs  for  the  Central  Heating  Plant 
From  July  1,  1944,  to  July  1,  1946: 
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1944-45  1945-46 

Cold  Weather  Intensity,  Degree  Days 895  90^ 

Radiation  Served,  Square  Feet  95,000  95,000 

Fuel  for  Hot  Water,  the  Cafeteria,  the  Infirmary, 

and  Laboratories,  Barrels  4,300  5,100 

Fuel  for  Building  Heating,  Barrels  . 2,591.72  3,940.32 

Total  Fuel,  Barrels  - 6,891.72  9,040.32 

Average  Fuel  Cost  Delivered,  $/Bbl 1.94  1.71 

Total  Fuel  Cost,  $ 13,373.85  15,412.02 

Total  Fuel  Cost  for  Biennium,  $ 28,785.87 

The  average  cold  weather  for  Gainesville  amounts  to  980  degree  days,  so 
that  the  cold  weather  for  the  years  1944-45  and  1945-46  was  a  little  below 
average. 

The  number  of  buildings  and  amount  of  radiation  served  remained  the 
same  during  both  years. 

The  fuel  used  for  heating  water  and  supplying  steam  to  the  Cafeteria,  the 
Infirmary,  the  Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory,  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory,  the  Chemistry  Department,  the  Wood  Products  Laboratory,  and  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  increased  during  the  years  1944-46. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fuel  used  for  building  heating  was  increased 
somewhat  in  1945-46  over  1944-45.  This  increase  was  more  than  would  be 
justified  by  the  increase  in  cold  weather  intensity.  However,  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  increase  was  due  to  operating  through  holiday  periods  because 
of  the  requirements  of  the  various  research  staffs. 

The  fuel  costs  during  this  biennium  approximated  $1.80  per  barrel,  as 
compared  with  $2.10  during  the  years  1942-44. 

A  saving  of  $4,389.37  in  fuel  cost  was  made  in  the  biennium,  as  compared 
with  the  period  1942-44.  The  principal  part  of  this  saving  was  due  to  the  price 
decrease  and  receiving  the  oil  in  tank-car  deliveries. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  during  the  biennium  as  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  labor  under  the  prices  which  the  University  can  pay.  This 
frequent  changing  of  personnel  is  not  conducive  to  good  economy,  and  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  personnel  in  the  heating 
plant  staff  and  to  increase  the  salaries.  It  is  believed  that  economies  in  opera- 
tion could  be  obtained,  which  would  more  than  offset  the  increase  in  labor 
costs. 

The  large  additional  buildings  and  the  heavy  enrollment  during  the  next 
biennium  will  make  it  imperative  that  an  additional  boiler  be  purchased.  It 
is  suggested  that  $40,000  be  requested  for  the  boiler  and  $40,000  for  other  plant 
and  underground  system  replacements  and  improvements. 

GROUNDS 

During  the  period  under  discussion,  labor  conditions  were  such  that  proper 
maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  established  landscape  was  difficult.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Nelson,  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  reports  the  additional  development  of . 
approximately  fifty  acres,  requiring  improvement  and  maintenance  of  same, 
and  the  development  and  upkeep  of  the  Flavet  Villages  has  utilized  such 
laborers  as  were  obtainable  for  many  duties  other  than  maintenance  of  grounds 
and  established  landscape:  they  were  used  for  leveling  and  clearing  dump 
areas,  damaged  streets  and  roadways,  and  traffic  markings.  Dead  trees  have 
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loeen  felled,  and  a  daily  truck  service  to  carry  papers  and  trash  from  Univer- 
sity buildings  was  necessary.  Trees  and  shrubbery  have  been  planted.  Road- 
ways on  the  campus  and  at  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  have  been 
improved  and  resurfaced.  New  parking  areas  have  been  established  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  number  of  cars  on  the  campus.  The  summer  rains  have 
necessitated  continuous  mowing,  with  the  tractor  and  gang  mowers  and  with 
the  power  mower,  as  well  as  considerable  hoeing,  raking,  trimming,  and 
pruning  in  order  to  keep  the  grounds  in  shape.  For  ceremonial  occasions  this 
department  has  decorated  the  auditorium  and  Florida  Union  many  times, 
using  labor  in  hauling  and  arranging  plants. 

This  department  has  tried  to  cooperate  with  other  departments  which  have 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  times,  and  assisted  the  Athletic  Department  by  keeping 
the  football  fields  mowed. 

MILITARY  PROPERTY 

During  the  war  there  was  practically  no  activity  in  the  R.O.T.C,  and  much 
of  the  equipment  was  called  in  by  the  Government;  however,  now  that  the 
war  is  over,  this  unit  is  operating  on  a  normal  basis,  with  Colonel  E.  M.  Ed- 
monson in  command,  and  a  full  quota  of  equipment  to  be  handled. 

CAFETERIA 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  W.  P.  Long  as  over-all  manager  of  the 
University  Cafeteria,  the  Bookstore,  and  the  Soda  Fountain  in  May,  1946.  When 
our  contract  with  the  War  Department  terminated,  we  again  began  to  serve 
civilian  students  and  returning  veterans  in  the  Cafeteria.  With  the  advent  of 
the  veteran  enrollment,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  increase  substantially  the 
number  of  employees  in  order  to  serve  adequately  an  average  of  2,000  meals 
daily.  A  new  dishwashing  machine  was  installed  and  extensive  improvements 
have  been  planned  for  the  coming  biennium.  On  instructions  from  the  Board 
of  Control  and  the  Budget  Commission,  on  July  1,  1946,  all  balances  in  these 
auxiliary  funds  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  for  handling  through 
the  Comptroller's  office,  and  income  and  disbursements  for  these  departments 
are  processed  and  handled  accordingly  through  these  State  agencies. 

SODA  FOUNTAIN 

Owing  to  wartime  shortages,  some  very  necessary  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions to  the  Soda  Fountain  have  not  been  made.  Plans  are  in  progress  for 
remodeling  the  arrangements  and  replacing  some  equipment.  The  Soda  Foun- 
tain has  continued  to  serve  sandwiches,  ice  cream,  cakes,  and  short  orders. 

BOOKSTORE 

At  the  termination  of  the  A.S.T.P.,  the  Bookstore  continued  to  serve  the 
diminished  number  of  civilian  students.  In  January,  1946,  with  the  greatly 
increased  enrollment  of  veterans  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  the  sales  for 
the  Bookstore  went  up  threefold.  According  to  the  contract  executed  by  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Veterans  Administration,  we  were  to  supply  all  books 
and  materials  needed  by  the  veteran  students,  and  this  department  met  the 
requirement  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  Bookstore, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  teaching  faculty,  was  able  to  serve  an  unprecedent- 
ed number  of  students.  With  transportation  difficulties,  as  well  as  paper  and 
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supply  shortages,  it  was  necessary  to  coordinate  the  prediction  for  needs  well 
in  advance  of  the  demand.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Business  Office,  the  Deans  and  Directors  of  the  several  Colleges  and 
Schools,  and  the  Bookstore  personnel. 

DUPLICATING  DEPARTMENT 

The  Duplicating  Department,  operating  with  Mr.  G.  T.  Bond  as  Manager, 
serves  the  University  and  its  auxiliary  units  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  20  per 
cent  over  what  would  be  expended  for  printing  bills,  and  at  the  same  time 
renders  a  promptness  in  service  not  obtainable  from  outside  sources.  We  have 
limited  equipment  at  present  for  doing  satisfactory  multigraphing,  multilith- 
ing,  mimeographing,  and  bindery  work  for  all  departments  of  the  University. 
The  Duplicating  Department  has  grown  since  1934,  from  1  multigraph  and  1 
mimeograph  machine,  to  its  present  2  multigraphs,  3  multiliths,  1  mimeo- 
graph, 1  drill  punch,  1  wire  stitcher,  and  1  hand-power  paper  cutter.  The  de- 
partment is  entirely  self-supporting  and  receives  its  income  from  service  and 
supplies,  including  syllabi  for  departments  and  colleges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

K.  H.  Graham,  Business  Manager 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  As  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Florida,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  regular  sessions  1944-45  and  1945-46  and  the  Sum- 
mer Sessions  1945  and  1946.  The  first  year  of  the  biennium  showed  the  lowest 
enrollment  since  1920-21,  and  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  showed  the  high- 
est enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  While  fewer  civilian  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  biennium  than  in  the  first  year 
of  this  biennium,  the  University's  military  training  programs  had  enrolled 
several  thousand,  a  condition  which  did  not  prevail  in  the  1944-46  biennium. 

Enrollments  set  forth  in  Tables  I  and  II  indicate  the  rapid  return  to  pre- 
war enrollments  in  general.  There  are  one  or  two  significant  items  which 
should  be  noted.  The  bulk  of  the  enrollment  in  the  regular  sessions  is  still  in 
the  Lower  Division.  However,  one  year's  experience  with  veteran  students 
enrolled  under  the  G.I.  Bill  indicates  that  we  may  soon  expect  greatly  increas- 
ed enrollments  in  the  Upper  Division  units,  since  the  rate  of  loss  of  the  veteran 
trainees  is  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  rate  experienced  in  the  prewar 
years.  Another  significant  trend  indicated  by  the  enrollment  tables  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  undergraduate  students  in  the  College  of  Education  in  the  sum- 
mer and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School,  427  be- 
ing enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1946.  These  are 
almost  all  graduate  students  in  education. 
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Table  1. 


ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  BIENNIUM 


Enrollment  by  Colleges  and  Schools  for  the  Regular  Sessions, 
and  1945-46 

1944-45 

College  of  Agriculture  30 

School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts 8 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 37 

College  of  Business  Administration  22 

College  of  Education 13 

College  of  Engineering 24 

School  of  Forestry 3 

Graduate  School  86 

College  of  Law  . 42 

School  of  Pharmacy 3 

University  College  _ 688 


Less  Duplicates 


956 
18 


1944-45 

1945-46 
121 

40 
128 
106 

73 

73 

19 
158 
212 

20 
2,331 


NET   TOTAL   ENROLLMENT   938 


3,281 
65 

3,216 


B.     Enrollment  by  Schools   and   Colleges  for  the  Summer  Sessions,   1945 
and  1946. 

1945  1946 

1st        2nd      Total       1st  2nd  Total 

College  of  Agriculture 11          10          16  77  68  79 

School  of  Architecture  &  Allied  Arts       2            2            2  42  46  51 

College  of  Arts  &  Sciences 19          21           23  141  143  170 

College  of  Business  Administration  __     12           12          28  111  115  132 

College  of  Education 144          84         161  162  115  200 

College  of  Engineering  11           11           12  67  61  74 

School  of  Forestry 0            0            0  20  20  22 

Graduate  School 106          86         143  360  245  427 

College  of  Law  26          25          31  221  216  238 

School  of  Pharmacy 3            3            3  13  15  18 

Unclassified  135          81         168  22  24  36 

University  Institute  _          _          _  16  17  23 

Vocational  Agriculture —          —          —  13  14  17 

839         689      1,034      3,095  2,863  3,555 

Less  Duplicates 11  52 

.  ■    ■  -    -^ 

Net  Total  1,023  3,503 
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Table  II.      ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 

From  1905  To  1946 


Regular 
Session 

1905-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43t 

1943-44t 

1944-45 

1945-46 


Number 

Summer 

Number* 

Enrolled 

Term 

Enrolled 

135 

102 

103 

103 

186 

241 

302 

321 

1913 

140 

361 

1914 

269 

395 

1915 

402 

447 

1916 

539 

460 

1917 

434 

421 

1918 

434 

554 

1919 

612 

664 

1920 

743 

823 

1921 

783 

1,002 

1922 

895 

1,183 

1923 

1,028 

1,347 

1924 

944 

1,488 

1925 

987 

1,860 

1926 

908 

1,968 

1927 

1,269 

2,073 

1928 

1,686 

2,270 

1929 

1,613 

2,257 

1930 

1,480 

2,388 

1931 

1,530 

2,558 

1932 

1,746 

2,628 

1933 

1,086 

2,371 

1934 

1,310 

2,848 

1935 

1,602 

2,983 

1936 

1,706 

3,069 

1937 

2,136 

3,278 

1938 

2,631 

3,438 

1939 

2,591 

3,456 

1940 

2,805 

3,438 

1941 

2,622 

3,239 

1942 

2,625J 

2,710 

1943 

1,032 

691 

1944 

1,042 

938 

1945 

1,023 

3,216 

1946 

3,555 

Total 

135 

102 

103 

103 

186 

241 

302 

461 

630 

797 

986 

894 

855 

1,166 

1,407 

1,606 

1,897 

2,211 

2,291 

2,475 

2,768 

3,237 

3,759 

3,883 

3,737 

3,918 

4,304 

3,714 

3,681 

4,450 

4,689 

•5,205 

5,909 

6,029 

6,261 

6,060 

5,864 

3,742 

1,733 

1,961 

6,771 


•These  figures  include  the  enrollment  in  the  demonstration  school,  except  for  the  Summer 
Sessions  of  1933  and  after. 

tThe  figures  given  are  for  civilian  enrollment  only.  In  addition  to  enrollments  shown  in 
the  table  during  the  period  from  March,  1943,  to  December,  1944,  2,961  trainees  were 
given  from  3  to  5  months'  instruction  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  1,495  trainees  were 
given  from  3  to  15  months'  instruction  under  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program. 

^Includes  379   students  registered  in   the   September,   1942,  inter-session 
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Table  III.  DIPLOMAS,   CERTIFICATES,  AND   DEGREES 

CONFERRED  SINCE  1905 

tNo.  Diplomas 


and 

Bacca- 

Profes- 

Honorary 

Certificates 

laureate 

sional 

Masters' 

Doctors' 

Degrees 

*1905-1938 

1,730 

5,054 

53 

467 

23 

21 

1938-39 

446 

408 

22 

2 

2 

SS  1939 

122 

166 

47 

1939-40 

457 

437 

22 

1 

SS  1940 

83 

170 

41 

3 

1940-41 

452 

488 

2 

33 

4 

2 

SS  1941 

71 

187 

41 

1 

— 

1941-42 

381 

386 

1 

22 

4 

2 

SS  1942 

116 

140 

17 

2 

1942-43 

170 

337 

15 

4 

SS  1943 

33 

110 

27 

1 

1943-44 

39 

102 

11 



3 

SS  1944 

16 

69 

24 

1944-45 

35 

54 

1 

15 

1 

1 

SS  1945 

27 

89 

29 

2 

1945-46 

205 

136 

13 

3 

2 

SS  1946 

294 

112 

39 

TOTAL         4,677 


8,445 


57 


885 


51 
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*For  distribution  by  years  see  the  Biennial  Report  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1938. 
tin  the  column  headed  "Diplomas  and  Certificates"  is  grouped  the  number  of  all  awards 
made  upon  the  completion  of  curricula  of  fewer  than  four  years'  duration. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  the  University  began  the  training 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II,  114  such  trainees  being  enrolled  in  the  year 
1944-45  and  346  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1945.  With  the  end  of  the  war  in 
both  the  European  and  Pacific  theatres,  the  enrollment  of  veterans  was  greatly 
increased,  the  year  1945-46  showing  a  total  of  2,166  and  the  1946  Summer  Ses- 
sion, 2,504,  or  in  each  case  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Applications  on  hand  for  the  fall  term  indicate  an  unprecedented  enrollment. 

During  the  biennium  three  members  of  the  Registrar's  staff  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces  returned  to  the  University:  Mr.  L.  F.  Blalock,  Associate 
Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions,  who  had  served  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy;  Mr.  R.  H.  Whitehead,  Assistant  Registrar,  who  served  as  a  Major  in  the 
Army;  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Ryan,  Chief  Clerk,  who  served  as  a  Captain  in  the  Army. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  the  tremendous  increase 
in  routine  work  occasioned  by  enrollment  of  veterans  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  position  of  Special  Assistant  Registrar  for  Veterans.  Mr.  B.  W.  Ames,  for 
many  years  Head  of  the  Correspondence  Study  Bureau  of  the  General  Ex- 
tension Division,  was  transferred  to  the  Registrar's  office  to  fill  this  position. 

The  Registrar's  office  is  greatly  in  need  of  additional  space  and  adequate 
equipment  to  properly  file  the  records.  While  some  relief  was  obtained  during 
the  biennium,  the  necessary  expansion  of  the  staff  has  made  a  relatively 
greater  need  for  space  than  ever  before. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  S.  Johnson,  Registrar 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINERS 

To  the  President  oj  the  University. 

Sir:  The  following  report  for  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  for  the 
biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

GUIDANCE  TESTS  FOR  VETERANS 

Beginning  in  September,  1945,  the  four  General  Educational  Development 
Tests  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  were  given  to  all  veterans 
entering  the  University  College.  These  tests  may  be  described  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Test  I.  Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Expression. 

Test  II.  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Social  Studies. 

Test  III.  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Test  IV.  Interpretation  of  Literary  Materials. 

Test  I  measures  ability  to  spell  correctly,  to  use  punctuation  properly,  to 
recognize  effective  sentence  structure  and  style,  and  to  employ  correct  gram- 
mar. In  each  of  the  other  three  tests  the  examinee  is  given  a  number  of  short 
reading  passages  appropriate  to  the  field  examined.  He  is  required  to  interpret, 
evaluate,  and  appraise  the  material  presented. 

By  June  30,  1946,  these  tests  had  been  administered  to  1,571  veterans.  For 
about  25  per  cent  of  those  examined,  the  levels  of  attainment  were  so  high  that 
it  was  possible  to  assign  them  from  three  to  sixteen  semester  hours  of  college 
credit.    The  percentages  that  merited  college  credit  on  each  test  are: 


Test  I. 

14.4% 

Test  II. 

30.4% 

Test  III. 

35.9% 

Test  IV. 

16.5% 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  considerable  improvement  in  the  grades  assigned  on  comprehensive 
examinations  is  noted.  As  compared  to  the  prewar  period,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  unsatisfactory  and  failing  grades,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  B's  and  C's.  The  grade  distributions 
for  the  periods  before  and  after  the  war  are  shown  below: 

GRADE    DISTRIBUTION 


Period 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Number 

1936-41 
1945-46 

8.4% 
8.8% 

16.7% 
18.6% 

37.3% 

45.2% 

21.9% 
18.3% 

15.7% 
9.1% 

41,112 
7,818 

Increase  for 
1945-46 

+  .4 

+  1.9 

+7.9 

—3.6 

—6.6 

The  postwar  grades  are  definitely  higher  than  the  prewar  grades.  There 
is  evidence  (shown  in  the  following  table)  that  the  increase  is  attributable,  at 
least  in  part,  to  superior  achievement  on  the  comprehensive  examinations. 
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AVERAGE   SCORES   ON  COMPREHENSIVE   EXAMINATIONS 

Lowest  Highest 

Period  Quartile  Median  Quartile  Number 

1941-42  40.9  50.8  62.0  8,302 

1945-46  43.7  53.6  63.6  6,913 

Increase  for 

1945-46  +2.8  +2.8  +1.6 

POLICY  CHANGES 

During  the  biennium  two  important  changes  were  made  concerning  pro- 
gress tests,  which  are  given  during  the  course,  and  comprehensive  examina- 
tions, which  are  given  at  the  completion  of  the  course:  (1)  All  of  the  year 
courses  were  divided  into  two  one-half  year  courses  with  a  comprehensive 
at  the  end  of  each.  (2)  The  results  of  progress  tests  were  given  full  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  final  grades. 

The  first  change  was  necessary  because  of  the  uneven  flow  of  students  re- 
turning from  and  still  going  to  the  armed  forces.  The  second  was  deemed 
desirable  pedagogical  procedure,  since  it  seemed  to  encourage  the  students  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  progress  tests. 

REGULAR  TESTING  FUNCTIONS 

As  in  the  past,  the  Board  continued  the  administration  of  all  progress  tests 
and  comprehensive  examinations.  The  Florida  State-Wide  Twelfth  Grade 
Testing  Program  was  conducted  in  the  high  schools  during  the  spring  of  each 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  V.  McQuitty,  University  Examiner 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  The  first  year  of  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  European  phase  of  World  War  II,  and  the  Japanese  surrend- 
er came  before  the  start  of  the  second  year  of  the  biennium.  The  effects  of 
demobilization  began  to  be  felt  in  our  registration  by  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  of  1945-46.  The  enrollment  for  the  first  Summer  Session  of 
1946  took  a  sharp  upturn,  reaching  a  total  of  358.  Of  this  number,  121,  or 
slightly  over  one-third,  are  veterans.  The  evidence  is  that  the  experience  of 
servicemen  has  convinced  them  of  the  importance  of  graduate  study.  As  is 
well  known,  graduate  education  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  war 
period  came  almost  to  a  stop.  It  will  take  many  years  for  the  graduate  schools 
to  provide  a  supply  of  highly  trained  men  needed  for  the  professions  and  for 
industry. 

In  the  State  of  Florida  there  are  11,000  public  school  teachers.  Of  these, 
between  6,000  and  7,000  hold  bachelors'  degrees  and  only  about  500  have  high- 
er degrees.  Recognizing  the  need  in  our  State  for  better  trained  teachers,  the 
Graduate  Council,  following  up  the  inauguration  of  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  referred  to  in  the  last  Biennial  Report,  recommended  a  program 
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leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education,  which  is  now  available.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  administrators  and  teachers 
to  obtain  doctoral  degrees  in  our  State. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  a  new  degree,  Master  of  Agriculture,  provides 
a  flexible  curriculum  cutting  across  departmental  lines. 

The  School  of  Forestry  was  granted  the  privilege  of  offering  work  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  the  School  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  at 
Daytona  Beach  offered  three  three-week  terms.  No  sessions  were  held  in 
1946. 

While  no  abrupt  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  pattern  of  graduate  edu- 
cation, yet  the  Graduate  School  must  be  alert  to  the  changing  needs  of  our 
society.  The  need  for  skills  and  for  research  beyond  the  level  of  the  under- 
graduate degree  is  pressing.  The  Graduate  School  is  no  ivory  tower.  It  must 
face  the  practical  demands  of  the  age.  Both  occupational  education  and  liberal, 
or  cultural,  education  are  important.  The  student  must  be  prepared  for  economic 
independence.  In  the  Graduate  School  he  learns  to  be  a  specialist  at  the  same 
time  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  wider  vision  and  of  deeper  understanding,  with 
the  capacity  for  civic  leadership  and  responsibility. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  M.  Simpson,  Dean 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 

AND  SCIENCES 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  for  the 
biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  my  last 
report,  the  College  aligned  itself  vigorously  with  the  effort  to  win  the  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  its  educational  program  of  good  teaching  and 
effective  research.  The  second  year  has  been  charactei'ized  especially  by  the 
improved  methods  and  expanded  program  which  have  been  adopted  to  meet 
postwar  conditions.  Throughout  the  biennium  the  accomplishments  of  the 
College,  educational  and  otherwise,  have  been  gratifying,  but  there  still  re- 
mains much  to  be  done.  Continuous  effort  is  being  made  to  effect  the  desired 
advancement,  not  only  for  the  College  itself  but  for  other  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  the  College  is  closely  allied. 

A  good  example  of  the  latter  is  the  increasing  cooperation  between  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  College  of  Education.  A  coordinating 
committee,  advisory  to  the  Deans  of  the  two  colleges,  has  been  established 
as  a  means  for  improving  teacher  education  on  the  undergraduate  level.  It 
formulates  and  recommends  general  policies  for  the  better  coordination  of 
the  programs  and  efforts  of  the  two  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

CURRICULAR  REVISIONS 

The  College  maintains  a  special  committee  on  educational  policies  whose 
chief   service   is   to   study   problems   which   involve    fundamental   policies   in 
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liberal  education.  The  College  also  maintains  a  curriculum  committee,  whose 
duties  include  the  study  of  the  changes  in  course  offerings  requested  by  the 
departments.  Therefore,  all  revisions  receive  careful  and  critical  analysis  be- 
fore adoption  with  the  view  of  forwarding  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
College.  Only  the  more  important  advancements  will  be  reported  here.  . 

An  undergraduate  curriculum  in  social  administration  has  been  developed 
among  sociology,  history,  political  science,  and  psychology.  It  provides  for 
pre-professional  training  within  the  requirements  of  a  bachelor's  degree. 
The  Department  of  Speech  has  received  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council  to 
offer  courses  on  a  graduate  major  basis  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

A  new  course  in  Florida  history  has  been  given.  More  flexibility  has  been 
provided  by  offering  certain  courses  in  biology  each  semester  instead  of  every 
other  semester.  An  extra  course  in  chemistry  for  engineering  students  has 
been  approved.  A  chemistry  course,  Cy  112,  has  been  revised  and  now  con- 
sists of  inorganic  preparations  which  call  for  more  resourcefulness  on  the  part 
of  the  student.  The  offerings  in  German,  Latin,  and  Portuguese  have  been 
somewhat  extended.  A  new  course  in  philosophy.  Aesthetics,  has  been  ap- 
proved and  will  be  offered  in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  course  in  general  psychology  has  been  improved  by  the  use  of  some 
laboratory  demonstrations  and  the  use  of  films  for  more  effective  presenta- 
tion of  certain  topics.  An  additional  course  in  speech,  entitled  Speech  and 
Hearing,  has  been  authorized  for  the  improvement  of  the  program  of  train- 
ing students  to  work  with  the  physically  handicapped.  In  certain  depart- 
ments, however,  the  difficulties  due  to  the  war,  fluctuating  enrollment,  and 
the  distribution  of  students  made  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  any  serious  re- 
vision of  course  offerings.  Some  revisions  now  seem  desirable  and  the  subject 
is  receiving  careful  study. 

FACULTY   PERSONNEL 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  members  of  the  faculty  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  have  returned  to  work  in  the  College,  despite  overtures  for  more  at- 
tractive salaries,  in  certain  cases,  elsewhere.  However,  we  have  unfortunately 
lost  some  of  our  prominent  teachers  to  institutions  offering  better  compensa- 
tion. In  most  cases  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  procure  their  successors, 
as  well  as  to  obtain  additional  ones  to  meet  the  need  of  an  increasing  enroll- 
ment. The  Naval  Stores  Research  Project  has  been  handicapped  by  the  frequent 
turnover  in  personnel  of  properly  qualified  assistants.  Despite  frequent  changes 
and  an  incomplete  staff,  some  progress  has  been  made.  The  future  now 
seems  more  promising. 

During  the  year  just  closed  several  of  the  professors,  on  account  of  heavy 
teaching  loads  and  other  academic  responsibilities,  have  had  to  decline  normal 
cooperation  with  off-campus  colleagues  in  their  own  fields.  Such  cooperation 
is  not  only  a  source  of  professional  satisfaction,  but  is  an  important  means  by 
which  a  professor  builds  and  maintains  his  own  standing  and  that  of  his  in- 
stitution. Nevertheless,  the  various  extracurricular  activities  of  the  staff  have 
been  praiseworthy  in  quality  and  in  quantity. 

Members  of  our  faculty  have  served  on  many  of  the  programs  directly 
related  to  our  effort  toward  winning  the  war,  have  published  notable  research 
papers  in  prominent  journals,  made  numerous  addresses  before  learned  socie- 
ties, civic  groups,  and  other  organizations,  and  have  served  on  important  state- 
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and  nation-wide  committees.  A  good  number  of  them  are  now  listed  in  standard 
biographical  publications  such  as  Who's  Who  in  American  Education,  the 
Directory  of  American  Scholars,  American  Men  of  Science,  Who's  Who  in 
America,  etc. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  Professors  L.  M.  Bristol  and  H.  O.  Enwall  and 
Associate  Professor  W.  A.  Little  retired.  Each  of  them,  along  with  Associate 
Professor  W.  B.  Hathaway,  who  retired  in  1944,  has  been  awarded  the  status 
of  emeritus  in  appreciation  of  his  long,  faithful,  and  constructive  service  to 
the  University.  Since  my  last  report,  twelve  members  of  the  faculty  have 
resigned,  an  appropriate  number  of  new  teachers  have  been  appointed,  and 
fourteen  promotions  in  rank  have  been  made  to  highly  deserving  staff  mem- 
bers. Associate  Dean  W.  H.  Wilson,  at  his  own  request,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  his  health,  has  been  transferred  to  a  teaching  position  in  the  University 
College,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Maclachlan  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Professor 
A.  A.  Hopkins,  who  rendered  many  years  of  excellent  service  to  the  College, 
passed  away  during  the  biennium  and  is  greatly  missed  by  his  colleagues  and 
students. 

NEW  FACILITIES,  CONDITIONS,  AND  NEEDS 

Very  few  noteworthy  facilities  have  been  added  during  the  biennium.  The 
reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  are  characterized  by  their  need  of  addi- 
tional quarters,  equipment,  and  teaching  personnel.  The  administration  is  so 
keenly  aware  of  the  existing  conditions  that  we  shall  report  only  a  few 
specific  cases  and  let  them  serve  as  somewhat  typical,  instead  of  writing 
platitudes  covering  all  departments. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  needs  classrooms  with  proper  facilities, 
such  as  computing  equipment,  visual  aids,  and  other  facilities  for  the  teaching 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  astronomy.  It  desires  the  re-establishment 
of  a  small  observatory  where  the  telescope  could  be  used  to  greater  advantage. 
This  department,  like  many  others,  requests  the  services  of  a  secretary  or 
stenographer  so  that  the  valuable  time  of  professors,  which  is  now  being  con- 
sumed to  a  marked  degree  in  routine  clerical  work,  may  be  conserved  for 
instructional  and  research  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Speech  has  four  pressing  needs  for  additional  space: 
(1)  an  adequate  workshop  in  which  to  construct  and  paint  the  scenery  used 
in  plays;  (2)  two  small  rooms  to  be  used  for  individual  conference  and  in- 
struction when  working  with  students  who  have  speech  or  hearing  defects; 
(3)  a  fair-sized  room  in  which  to  place  the  departmental  equipment,  such  as 
recording  machines,  playback  amplifiers,  audiometers,  models,  and  phono- 
graphs; and  (4)  a  theatre.  The  University  continues  to  be  one  of  the  few  state 
universities  in  the  entire  country  that  does  not  have  a  theater. 

The  recommendations  of  the  heads  of  departments  for  academic  improve- 
ment not  only  stress  the  necessity  of  additional  space  and  other  physical 
facilities,  but  emphasize  the  need  of  enlargement  of  their  teaching  staffs, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  assistants,  and  the  expansion  of  their 
course  offerings.  The  Dean  and  other  administrative  officials  are  familiar 
with  most  of  these  desiderata.  The  cases  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  and 
the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Mental  Hygiene  will  be  cited  as  repre- 
sentative to  a  certain  degree. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  instruction  in  Journalism  should  not  be 
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academic  and  scholarly  alone,  but  professional  as  well.  For  years  the  Council 
of  Education  for  Journalism  has  been  improving  its  standards  of  accrediting 
schools  of  journalism.  The  condition  of  our  Department  of  Journalism  is  such 
(the  lack  of  sufficient  faculty  and  equipment  is  repeatedly  emphasized) 
that  the  Council  does  not  regard  the  department  as  qualified  for  inclusion  in 
its  classification  "Group  A".  Besides  additional  rooms  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment for  instruction,  the  curriculum  should  be  expected  to  include  graphic 
arts,  radio  advertising,  and  other  subjects  which  will  require,  of  course,  an 
increase  in  staff. 

Most  of  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Mental 
Hygiene  is  now  adapted  to  the  problem  of  postwar  adjustment  and  the  im- 
provement of  vocational  orientation  for  the  veterans.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  Bureau  operated  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  chiefly 
because  of  inadequate  help,  were  difficult  in  some  respects.  By  April 
8  of  the  last  semester  year,  the  Bureau  had  compiled  230  per  cent  more 
cases  than  during  the  entire  semester  of  the  fall  of  1944.  The  number  of  inter- 
views held  increased  63  per  cent.  An  increase  in  the  staff  will  be  required  to 
handle  properly  the  expected  increase  in  enrollment. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

There  follows  a  condensed  version  of  the  report  on  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
as  prepared  by  the  Director. 

Without  changing  the  curriculum,  the  subject  matter  in  most  courses  was 
revised.  It  is  planned  to  add  laboratory  instruction  in  applied  physiology  in 
September,  1946. 

The  only  important  change  in  faculty  personnel  was  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
L.  D.  Edwards  and  his  replacement  by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Mattis.  Despite  heavy 
teaching  loads,  all  professors  have  continued  scientific  and  professional  writing 
and  research.  They  have  spoken  before  various  groups  and  served  on  im- 
portant pharmaceutical  committees,  some  concerned  with  the  war  effort. 

Improvements  and  new  facilities  include  research  equipment,  journal  sets, 
and  new  species  of  plants  in  the  Medicinal  Plant  Garden.  The  American 
Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  and  the  William  S.  Merrell  Com- 
pany established  scholarships.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Florida  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association  donated  one  hundred  dollars  for  books  and  maga- 
zines. Many  pharmaceutical  products  have  been  presented  by  manufacturers 
for  teaching  use.  Among  accessions  and  improvements  made  in  certain  labora- 
tories are  new  sets  of  laboratory  shelfware,  new  floors,  additional  cages,  three 
microscopes,  and  more  visual  aid  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations  was  continued  by  grants  from  the 
Florida  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  Since  no  Associate  Director  was  employed, 
much  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Ap- 
proximately 100,000  pieces  of  literature  were  mailed  annually  to  754  drug 
stores  and  1,263  physicians  in  Florida.  The  success  of  this  work  is  shown  by 
hundreds  of  letters  requesting  this  educational  literature.  Two  exhibits  have 
been  presented  before  postgraduate  short  courses  for  physicians.  The  volume 
of  work  in  this  Bureau  and  the  demand  for  its  services  indicate  the  need  of 
more  personnel  and  facilities. 

Needed   improvements   are   a   sprinkler    system  for  the    Medicinal   Plant 
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Garden,  new  laboratories,  animal  quarters,  and  classrooms.  At  least  one  ad- 
ditional instructor  is  necessary. 

BASIC    BUDGETARY    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Equity  Committee  of  the  College  and  the  Dean  have  considered  at 
frequent  intervals  for  several  months  the  additional  needs  of  the  different  de- 
partments, both  materiel  and  personnel,  as  well  as  many  special  problems  in- 
volving salaries  for  the  coming  biennium.  The  proposed  budget,  which  will 
follow  this  report,  represents  the  biennial  needs  of  the  College  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  building  requiremnts,  which  have  already  been  presented  to 
the  administration.  A  considerable  sum  is  required  to  equip  the  new  addition 
to  the  Chemistry-Pharmacy  Building,  and  special  provision  for  it  has  been 
made  in  the  budget.  We  shall  transmit,  with  the  budget,  comments  supporting 
the  budgetary  recommendations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TowNES  R.  Leigh,  Dean 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROVOST  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  Herewith  are  submitted  the  reports  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  namely.  Resident  Teaching,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  for  the  biennium  ending  June 
30,  1946.  Reports  for  the  School  of  Forestry  and  the  Conservation  Reserve 
are  included. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Harold  Hume,  Provost  for  Agriculture 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  For  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  the  report  for  Resident 
Teaching,  the  School  of  Forestry,  and  the  Conservation  Reserve  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  biennium,  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  reached  an  all-time  low,  and  members  of  the  staff  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  University  and  the  State  in  other  capacities.  With  the 
close  of  the  active  participation  of  the  country  in  World  War  II,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  returned  to  their  former  positions.  J.  Wayne  Reitz,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  resigned  to  enter  the  commercial  marketing  field 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  John  M.  Greenman.  O.  K.  Moore,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  re- 
signed to  join  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
his  place  has  been  filled  by  Clyde  Driggers.  George  D.  Thornton  was  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  advanced  study,  his  position  in  the  Soils  Department  be- 
ing filled  temporarily  by  Wade  W.  McCall.  J.  Russell  Henderson,  connected 
with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  appointed  Associate  Professor 
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of  Soils.  John  V.  Watkins,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  in  commercial  work, 
has  returned  to  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  John  H.  Davis  has  joined 
the  College  staff  as  Professor  of  Botany. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  biennium  the  facilities  of  the  College  have 
been  used  to  their  limit  to  take  care  of  the  increased  enrollment.  Shortages 
of  equipment  of  various  kinds  have  been  felt.  These  conditions  emphasize  the 
need  for  more  classroom  space,  for  enlarged  laboratories  with  modern  up- 
to-date  equipment,  and  for  increased  staff.  All  these  are  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  greatly  increased  numbers  of  students.  It  is  not  possible  to  secure  the 
additional  space  so  greatly  needed  without  a  building  program  for  agricultur- 
al education  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  State.  The  future  development  of 
Florida's  agriculture  is  dependent  upon  education  and  research.  Facilities  for 
a  well-rounded  program  in  agricultural  education  are  a  basic  necessity.  Such 
a  program  cannot  be  developed  and  initiated  unless  adequate  space  for  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  is  provided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Harold  Hume,  Dean 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

ENROLLMENT 

Student  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Forestry  reached  its  wartime  low  in 
the  school  year  1944-45  when  only  20  students  were  enrolled.  In  this  respect  the 
School  was  no  different  from  other  Upper  Division  Schools  and  Colleges  in 
this  and  other  universities.  The  School,  while  its  cost  of  operation  was  nomin- 
ally being  defrayed  from  state  appropriation  funds,  actually  (1)  repaid  a  part 
of  the  cost  into  a  University  Special  Fund  from  tuition  of  Army  Cadets  taught 
part  time  by  faculty  members,  and  (2)  returned  funds  to  the  State  Treasury. 
Accusations  of  excessive  wartime  cost  of  the  School  because  of  small  enroll- 
ment and  graduations  were  thus  based,  in  considerable  part,  on  failure  to 
state  the  actual  facts. 

But  with  the  arrival  of  VE  and  VJ  days,  and  the  rapid  return  of  students 
from  the  armed  services,  plus  the  help  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  appropriations 
to  ex-service  men  for  an  education,  the  enrollment  rebounded  in  the  fall 
of  1945  to  prewar  levels,  and  in  the  spring  semester  of  1946  to  almost 
double  prewar  levels  (157).  The  continued  increase  in  enrollment  in 
the  1946  summer  school,  where  four  forestry  courses  were  tried  for  the 
first  time  on  the  campus  (17  to  38  men  taking  each  subject  offered), 
indicates  clearly  that  the  next  biennium  will  see  an  enrollment  in  forestry 
of  about  300,  thus  fully  justifying  the  foresight  of  those  public  service  lead- 
ers who  insisted  on  the  establishment  of  a  professional  school  in  1936-37. 

SERVICE  RECORD  OF  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES 

The  war  service  record  of  students  and  graduates  may  be  traced  from 
Corregidor  to  Iwo  Jima;  from  North  Africa,  through  Italy  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge;  on  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Although  the  first  Forestry 
degree  was  awarded  in  1939,  the  number  of  Florida  Forestry  School  men  in  the 
armed  services,  as  well  as  their  honors,  citations,  and  commissions  uphold 
the  best  traditions  of  the  University.  Five  men  were  called  on  for  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 
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FACULTY 

Late  in  1945  and  early  in  1946  the  three  faculty  members  in  civilian  or 
armed  war  service — Professor  Frazer  from  the  Army,  and  Professors  Ziegler 
and  DeVall  from  the  War  Production  Board — were  freed  for  teaching.  Hardly 
had  this  happened  when  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  persuaded  Professors 
Westveld  and  DeVall  to  join  the  faculty  of  their  new  Department  of  Forestry, 
the  former  as  Director,  the  latter  as  Associate  Professor,  with  substantial  in- 
creases over  their  University  of  Florida  salaries.  These  vacancies  have  been 
filled  by  the  appointments  of  Professor  Charles  G.  Geltz  of  the  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Department  of  Forestry  as  Professor  of  Silviculture,  and  K.  R.  Swin- 
ford,  a  graduate  of  the  same  School,  with  two  years'  experience  as  a  Teaching 
Fellow  in  the  Florida  School  of  Forestry,  prior  to  accepting  a  commission  in 
the  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

At  the  moment  this  report  is  written,  two  offers  for  forestry  teachers  have 
just  been  received  from  southern  universities  for  which  any  of  our  three 
Assistant  Professors  could  qualify,  at  salaries  from  $600  to  $1,100  above  those 
announced  by  the  University  of  Florida  for  1946-47.  If  the  Forestry  faculty 
-does  not  lose  additional  experienced  personnel  through  these  offers,  it  will  be 
because  of  loyalty  to  the  School,  coupled  with  the  expectation  that  the  petition- 
ed readjustment  of  salaries  will  afford  a  fair  measure  of  relief  at  our  own 
University. 

No  increase  in  faculty  is  requested  for  the  heavier  enrollment,  unless  the 
two-year  vocational  course  recently  set  up  for  service  men,  not  qualified  to 
pursue  the  degree  course,  attracts  some  considerable  enrollment.  In  such  case 
an  additional  full-time  instructor,  or  two  teaching  fellows,  will  be  required. 

OFFICE,  LABORATORY,  AND  CLASSROOM  FACILITIES  FOR 

NEXT  YEAR 

Office  space  now  assigned  to  the  School  can  be  made  to  serve  for  the  com- 
ing year,  with  the  new  Forest  Products  Laboratory  facilities  added. 

The  number  of  class  rooms  will  not  be  sufficient  nor  of  sufficient  size  for 
the  much  larger  classes,  plus  the  vocational  course  students,  plus  the  graduate 
students.  Three  laboratories  to  accommodate  25  to  30  men  will  be  needed 
against  one  of  that  size  and  one  15-man  laboratory  now  available.  One  more 
general  service  combined  classroom  and  laboratory  (25  to  30  men)  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  minimum  requirement,  by  staggering  classes  and  laboratory  periods 
from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

If  the  2-year  vocational  course  develops  an  enrollment  of  15  or  more  men, 
this  entire  group  could  be  transferred  to  the  Austin  Gary  Forest  Camp  build- 
ings with  some  additional  equipment  there.  This  will  not  relieve  the  part-time 
need  of  one  additional  classroom  or  the  laboratory  mentioned  above. 

SCHOOL  FOREST 

A  new  forest  foreman  has  been  employed  on  the  Austin  Gary  Forest.  A 
new  light-farm  sawmill  has  been  donated  to  the  School  and  is  now  being  set 
up  in  a  more  central  location  than  the  old  mill.  The  foundations  of  this  mill 
have  been  set,  so  that  a  heavier  commercial  mill  can  be  emplaced  a  year  or 
two  later.  A  permanent  building  is  being  erected  over  this  mill.  A  new  crawler- 
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type  tractor  has  been  acquired  from  Army  surplus  for  plowing  fire  lines,  log- 
ging, and  road  building  work. 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  a  cut  of  100,000  feet  b.m.  as  the  annual  cut 
for  the  next  10  years,  plus  some  pulpwood  and  poles.  This  will  come  largely 
from  worked-out  pine,  plus  some  pond  cypress.  The  operation  of  the  forest  will 
be  used  in  school  practicums. 

A  small  nursery  is  in  operation  by  the  class  in  silviculture  to  produce  seed- 
lings for  planting  on  the  two  University  Forests  (A.  Gary  Memorial  and 
Welaka  Wildlife). 

RESEARCH 

Research  in  reforestation,  forest  pathology,  timber  physics,  utilization, 
thinnings,  production  costs  of  forest  products,  game  management,  etc.,  are 
being  undertaken  with  the  help  of  graduate  student  work.  Some  of  the  older 
forestry  schools  permit  half-time  research  by  faculty  members  and  sabbatical 
leaves.  This  stimulates  instruction  and  student  thinking. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

In  the  spring  semester  of  1946  graduate  courses  were  approved  by  the 
University  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry.  Several 
candidates  are  now  majoring  in  these  courses.  Progress  in  forest  research  will 
be  stepped  up  by  the  work  of  these  advanced  students. 

NEED  OF  FOREST  LEADERSHIP 

The  latest  statistics  indicate: 

(1)  Florida  has  become  a  net  timber-importing  State. 

(2)  One  third  of  the  timber  cut  for  all  uses  still  comes  from  forest 
capital — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two  thirds  of  the  land  surface  of  Florida 
is  classed  as  "forest  land." 

(3)  Forest  fires  in  Florida  exceed  in  acreage  every  other  state  in  the 
Union.  Forest  growth  is  not  much  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  possible 
growth. 

(4)  The  School  of  Forestry  aims  to  improve  the  forest  leadership  in 
the  State,  so  that  the  predominating  natural  resources  in  productive 
forests  may  increase  the  economic  welfare  of  the  State  markedly.  This 
restoration  of  the  forest  resource  will  improve  the  recreational  services 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  esthetic  and  spiritual  values,  for  its  citizens 
and  guests. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  FLORIDA   CONSERVATION   RESERVE 

William  M.  Dunson  has  returned,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  from  Army 
service  and  taken  up  his  duties  as  superintendent.  Three  students  in  biology 
are  in  residence  at  the  Reserve  working  on  research  problems  related  to  Flori- 
da's game,  wild  life,  and  fauna.  The  Forest  program,  which  calls  for  the  plant- 
ing of  10,000  pine  seedlings  yearly,  has  been  continued.  Several  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  have  been  cut  and  delivered  to  the  University  for  use  in  maintenance 
.and  building  programs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  Harold  Hume,  Administrative  Officer  in  Charge 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  Research  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  conducted  by  the 
8  departments  of  the  main  station,  7  branch  stations,  and  5  field  laboratories, 
contributed  significantly  toward  keeping  Florida  in  the  forefront  of  agricultur- 
al production  during  the  war  and  immediate  postwar  periods.  The  notewor- 
thy commercial  yields  of  high  quality  fruits,  vegetables,  farm  and  tree  crops, 
and  the  better  pastures  and  more  high-grade  livestock  reflected  directly  the 
better  nutritional  programs,  management  practices,  improved  plant  and  anim- 
al pest  control  methods,  and  better  plant  varieties  which  were  originated  or 
tested  and  proved  by  Station  workers. 

Among  the  Station's  major  contributions  has  been  its  pioneering  work  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  need  and  use  of  the  minor  elements,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  plant  growth  and  of  animal  nutrition.  Acceptance  and  direct 
application  of  these  findings  by  growers  and  stockmen  has  resulted  in  out- 
standing agricultural  improvement  and  production.  Without  the  use  of  these 
elements,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  magnesium,  boron,  and  others,  the 
tremendous  vegetable  production,  and  particularly  of  the  Everglades,  could 
not  have  been  attained;  the  current  enormous  yields  of  high  quality  citrus 
fruits  could  not  have  been  possible;  the  nut,  tung,  and  pasture  development 
would  have  been  severely  handicapped;  and  the  livestock  industry  could  not 
have  reached  its  present  enviable  position. 

New  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetable  and  farm  crops,  new  insecticides  and 
fungicides  for  plant  and  animal  pest  control  have  been  tested,  and  their 
adaptability,  application,  and  worth  evaluated.  Packaging,  marketing,  storage, 
processing,  and  handling  of  agricultural  products  have  received  all  possible 
attention  within  the  limits  of  available  facilities. 

Numerous  services,  which  were  required  by  war  conditions,  and  which 
pertained  to  the  attainment  of  production  goals  and  to  the  allocation  and 
composition  of  fertilizers  and  feeds,  were  rendered  by  staff  members,  and 
full  and  active  cooperation  was  maintained  with  Federal  and  other  State 
agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  the  national  agricultural  production  programs. 

Brief  statements  covering  some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  research 
conducted  during  the  biennium  under  185  projects  are  given  below.  More  de- 
tailed information  concerning  specific  activities  is  given  in  the  50  regular  and 
press  bulletins,  in  the  2  annual  reports  published  during  the  biennium,  and  in 
the  approximately  300  articles  appearing  in  that  period  in  scientific  journals 
and  farm  and  trade  papers. 

ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES 

A  general  expansion  in  nearly  all  lines  of  current  research,  particularly  at 
the  Citrus  and  Everglades  stations,  was  provided  through  increased  State 
appropriations.  This  enlarged  program  has,  for  the  inost  part,  been  placed  in 
operation,  although  unavoidable  delays  in  securing  required  facilities  and  un- 
availability of  trained  personnel  have  retarded  its  full  activation. 

Several  long-needed  tracts  of  land  were  added  to  station  holdings  to  aug- 
ment vegetable,  farm  crops,  pasture,  and  livestock  investigations.  Two  tracts, 
comprising  487  acres,  were  purchased  for  use  at  the  Main  Station  and  320 
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acres  were  added  at  the  North  Florida  Station.  The  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Lake  County  deeded  105  acres  for  field  work  at  the  Watermelon 
Laboratory. 

The  Celery  Investigations  Laboratory  was  given  the  status  of  a  branch 
station  by  legislative  enactment  and  designated  as  the  Central  Florida  Branch 
Station;  and  a  28-acre  farm  was  donated  by  Seminole  County  and  interested 
individuals  for  expansion  of  vegetable  research  in  that  area.  Mobile  Unit  No. 
4  was  placed  in  operation,  with  headquarters  in  Wewahitchka. 
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Expansion  of  research  in  packinghouse  and  fruit  processing  problems  is 
being  made  possible  at  the  Citrus  Station  by  the  construction  of  a  modern 
packinghouse,  now  practically  completed,  and  of  a  canning  and  by-products 
plant,  construction  of  which  is  well  under  way.  At  the  Main  Station,  con- 
struction will  start  soon  on  a  vegetable  processing  laboratory  and  on  a  small 
building  for  poultry  disease  research.  A  laboratory  for  decortication  and  other 
studies  of  fibers  and  fiber  plants,  such  as  ramie,  sansevieria,  etc.,  will  shortly 
be  completed  at  the  Everglades  Station. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MAILING 

Purchase  of  printing  became  increasingly  difficult  as  the  paper  shortage 
intensified.  However,  22  new  bulletins  (12  the  first  year,  10  the  second) — a 
total  of  162,000  copies — were  printed.  They  totaled  644  pages.  Twenty-eight 
new  press  bulletins,  totaling  117,500  copies,  were  printed  and  9  old  ones  were 
reprinted.  Bulletins  are  distributed  to  libraries,  scientific  workers,  and  county 
and  home  demonstration  agents  as  soon  as  received.  Notification  is  sent  to  a 
list  of  13,000  and  later  distribution  is  made  only  on  request. 

Research  findings  were  made  available  to  the  public  also  through  news 
stories  to  weekly  papers  in  the  Extension  Service  clipsheet  and  through  spe- 
cial stories  to  wire  services  and  direct  to  daily  newspapers.  Editors  and  other 
staff  members  sent  articles  to  farm  papers. 

Experiment  Station  workers  appear  regularly  on  the  Florida  Farm  Hour 
radio  program.  Copies  of  their  talks  are  sent  as  Farm  Flashes  to  14  other 
Florida  stations. 

LIBRARY 

The  Station  Library  now  has  20,581  bound  volumes,  1,389  of  which  have 
been  added  during  this  biennium.  The  total  number  of  catalog  cards  which 
were  prepared  and  filed  is  16,786;  also  2,483  cards  for  botanical  literature 
were  bought  and  filed,  as  were  5,613  Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards  for 
books  and  documents.  The  Central  Catalog  has  been  furnished  1,169  main 
entry  cards.  Received,  catalogued,  and  filed  were  20,041  documents  and  peri- 
odicals, of  which  2,945  were  station  bulletins. 

In  June,  1945,  the  Library  completed  its  expansion  program,  making  it 
possible  to  shelve  material  that  had  long  been  inaccessible.  Foreign  exchanges 
have  been  activated  to  a  limited  degree. 

Research  and  Extension  workers,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  students 
used  the  Library  facilities  extensively  during  the  biennium,  and  large  numbers 
of  books  and  journals  were  circulated  to  branch  stations  and  field  laboratories. 

HORTICULTURAL  PROTECTION  SERVICE 

Intensive  work  in  the  frost  forecasting  service,  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  covered  the  whole  of  the  peninsula. 
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In  the  administration  of  the  forecasting  and  temperature  survey  work,  this 
area  was  subdivided  into  10  districts  in  charge  of  8  assistant  meteorologists. 
These  10  districts  were  equipped  with  400  temperature  survey  stations,  all  of 
which  were  in  operation  during  the  biennium,  and  most  of  which  were  com- 
pletely equipped  with  thermographs  so  that  the  duration  of  critical  tempera- 
tures could  be  measured.  Results  of  the  temperature  survey  were  published 
in  10  mimeographed  volumes  each  year.  Pattern  of  Winter  Temperature  in 
Peninsular  Florida,  a  condensed  summary  of  temperature  survey  work  from 
November,  1937,  through  March,  1946,  prepared  by  Leonard  G.  Pardue,  Jr., 
was  released  in  May,  1946.  Specialized  frost  forecasts  were  issued  during  the 
winter  seasons  for  a  network  of  80  forecast  stations,  each  placed  in  a  carefully 
planned  location  so  that  the  temperature  forecast  could  easily  be  adapted  to 
individual  farms.  During  the  1944-45  season  a  total  of  12,312  separate  tempera- 
ture forecasts  were  made,  of  which  95.3  per  cent  were  accurate  and  98.7  per 
cent  within  3°  of  being  correct.  In  the  1945-46  season  a  total  of  11,476  forecasts 
were  made,  of  which  96.4  per  cent  were  accurate  and  98.9  per  cent  within  3° 
of  being  accurate.  A  specialized  shipper's  forecast  and  localized  rain  forecasts 
were  furnished  to  interested  shippers  and  growers.  Considerable  research  in 
frost  protection  was  conducted  at  the  meteorological  laboratory  near  Lake- 
land and  at  other  sites.  Research  in  temperature  forecasting  in  Florida  is  a 
continuing  project,  and  research  results  are  reflected  in  forecast  verifica- 
tions. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

During  the  biennium  bulletins  entitled  Florida  Farm  Prices  and  Celery 
Harvesting  Methods  in  Florida  were  published.  The  first,  Bulletin  399,  a  his- 
torical price  report  of  37  Florida  farm  products  from  1910  through  1943,  is 
reported  monthly,  by  groups  of  products,  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ec- 
onomics, USDA,  Orlando.  The  second,  Bulletin  404,  covers  detailed  handling 
of  celery  from  harvesting  through  packing  for  shipment. 

Basic  data  were  prepared  on  labor  and  materials  requirements  for  crops 
and  livestock  and  on  such  commodities  as  tomatoes,  celery,  green  beans, 
potatoes,  strawberries,  and  milk.  These  were  used  by  growers  in  their  dealings 
with  Federal  agencies. 

Mimeographed  statistical  data,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Vegetable 
Crops  in  Florida,  were  prepared  cooperatively  with  the  Florida  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Reporting  Service,  BAE,  USDA,  and  issued  in  December,  1945.  Mimeo- 
graphed supplements  to  Bulletin  224  were  prepared  covering  Florida  Truck 
Crop  Competition  for  1943-44  and  1944-45. 

The  citrus  cost  of  production  and  grove  organization  study  was  completed 
for  2  more  seasons,  and  mimeographed  summaries  were  prepared  covering 
each  kind  and  ripening  season  of  citrus  by  age  groups.  Cooperation  was  con- 
tinued with  the  Florida  State  Plant  Board  in  summarizing  data  covering  the 
movement  of  citrus  trees  from  nurseries  to  groves  in  Florida  for  1943-44  and 
1944-45. 

Cooperation  was  continued  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
USDA,  in  the  preparation  of  suggested  estimates  for  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural goals  for  Florida  agricultural  commodities,  and  mimeographed  re- 
ports were  issued  as  follows:  (1)  Production  Capacity  of  Florida's  Agriculture 
in  1945.    (July  25,  1944) ;  (2)  Suggested  Agricultural  Production  Adjustments 
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for  1946  in  Florida.     (July  31,  1945) 

The  Report  of  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning  for  Florida  Agriculture  was 
summarized  and  published  in  The  Florida  Grower  in  a  series  of  4  articles  in 
November,  1945,  and  in  January,  February,  and  April,  1946. 

A  study  entitled  Membership  Relations  of  Citrus  Cooperative  Associations 
has  been  completed.  A  mimeographed  list  of  all  active  farmer  cooperative 
associations  in  Florida  for  the  1943-44  season  was  issued  in  October,  1944. 

The  work  in  progress  includes:  (1)  a  continuation  of  studies  of  Farmers* 
Cooperative  Associations  in  Florida;  (2)  investigations,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  to  measure  the  effect  of  integration  of  fresh  and 
processed  citrus  fruit  marketing  on  marketing  efficiency;  (3)  a  study  of  the 
citrus  cost  of  production  and  grove  organization  (14th  consecutive  season); 
(4)  a  study,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry,  of  breed- 
ing efficiency  and  depreciation  of  Florida  dairy  herds;  (5)  an  investigation  of 
labor  and  materials  requirements  for  production  of  Florida  agricultural  com- 
modities; (6)  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  USD  A, 
to  establish  1946-47  agricultural  production  goals;  (7)  research  concerning 
factors  affecting  costs  and  net  returns  of  celery  harvesting,  packaging,  and 
marketing;  (8)  an  analysis  of  farm  management,  marketing,  and  other  data 
from  the  Plant  City  area;  (9)  a  cooperative  study  of  the  Tampa  Market  Area; 
(10)  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  BAE, 
to  effect  improvements  in  estimating  work  with  vegetable  crops;  and  (11) 
studies  of  the  cost  of  production  of  tomato  and  other  vegetable  crops. 

AGRONOMY 

Crop  variety  testing,  including  new  crops,  cultural  and  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  field  crops,  breeding  of  improved  crops,  crop  rotations,  including  soil 
building  crops,  and  pasture  establishment,  management,  and  evaluation,  re- 
ceived major  attention.  Much  attention  was  given  to  variety  and  strain  testing 
inasmuch  as  crop  varieties  vary  in  adaptability  to  soil,  climate,  nutrient  re- 
quirements, and  ability  to  resist  disease  and  insect  damage.  Such  work  is  the 
basis  for  crop  breeding. 

Fertilizer  requirements  of  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  tobacco,  chufas,  sugar- 
cane, and  pasture  crops  were  studied,  and  wide  variation  in  their  requirements 
was  found.  Sulfur  was  found  deficient  for  cotton  on  some  soils.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  the  grasses  responded  most  to  nitrogen  in  a  balanced  fertilizer;  the  pea- 
nut, it  was  found,  required  nutrients  both  at  the  rooting  and  pegging  zones; 
bright  tobacco  showed  marked  response  to  a  properly  balanced  fertilizer 
carrying  ample  potash;  and  most  legumes  responded  to  lime,  phosphate,  and 
potash.  Trace  element  studies  indicated  a  need  for  copper,  zinc,  manganese, 
boron,  and  magnesium  for  certain  crops  on  some  soils. 

Through  breeding  and  selection  over  a  period  of  years,  it  was  possible  to 
develop  and  distribute,  during  the  biennium,  outstanding  strains  of  corn,  pea- 
nuts, oats,  lupines,  Indigofera,  grasses,  and  clovers. 

Crop  rotation  studies  indicated  the  value  of  proper  rotations  to  avoid  dis- 
ease and  insect  damage  of  various  crops  and  to  maintain  soil  productivity. 

Clover-grass  mixture  pastures  yielded  over  twice  the  herbage  and  4  times 
the  beef  as  similarly  fertilized  grass  pastures,  and  rust-resistant  Florida  167 
Oats,  used  for  winter  grazing  in  combination  with  such  pastures,  gave  year- 
round  ■  grazing. 
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ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

Research  in  animal  nutrition  with  radio-active  cobalt  has  shown  that  only 
a  small  part  of  cobalt,  when  injected  into  experimental  animals,  was  retained 
by  the  body.  The  liver  was  the  principal  storage  center  for  this  element.  Re- 
cent investigations  have  shown  that  the  distribution  of  phosphorus  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  including  bone,  is  extremely  rapid. 

In  determining  the  length  of  the  useful  life  of  dairy  bulls,  it  was  found 
that  2,109  bulls  sired  their  last  calves  when  at  an  average  age  of  10.68  years. 

By  the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol,  a  synthetic  hormone,  14  Jersey  heifers 
and  4  cows  were  brought  into  milk  production  without  calving.  This  product 
may  be  used  in  practice  to  bring  temporarily  sterile  heifers  into  lactation. 

Penicillin  was  used  in  the  treatment  of  mastitis  and  proved  quite  efficient 
in  destroying  the  streptococcic  organisms.  The  action  of  this  drug  was  less 
effective  against  staphylococci  organisms  than  streptococci  infections. 

A  transmission  agent  of  fowl  leucosis  has  been  used  in  56  serial  transmis- 
sions in  an  effort  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  this  disease.  Thus  far  the 
cause  is  still  unknown. 

Sulfur  applied  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  100  square  feet  in  the  poultry 
yard  has  proved  effective  in  destroying  coccidia  and  roundworm  eggs  of  poul- 
try. 

Pastures  sodded  with  Pangola,  Pensacola  Bahia,  and  Coastal  Bermuda 
grasses  produced  approximately  250  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  during  the  graz- 
ing season  of  7  months.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  yields  of  beef  per 
acre  from  the  different  grasses. 

Grazing  poultry  on  oats  pasture  in  the  winter  months  and  on  Bermuda 
grass  during  spring,  summer,  and  fall  resulted  in  increased  egg  production. 

In  all  mash  chick  rations  the  feeding  value  of  dehydrated  celery  waste  was 
found  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

Samples  of  water  from  several  areas  of  Florida  were  analyzed  and  used 
in  testing  various  washing  powders  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in  cleans- 
ing dairy  equipment.  An  apparatus  called  the  Deterg-O-Meter  was  designed 
and  built  at  the  Dairy  Products  Laboratory  for  use  in  these  investigations. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Workers  of  the  Entomology  Department  demonstrated  by  experimental 
tests  the  efficacy  of  DDT  as  a  control  for  a  number  of  insect  pests  that  could 
hitherto  be  controlled  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Animal  Industry,  it  was  found  that  sprays  containing  from 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  DDT  in  a  water  dispersible  suspension  rid  cattle  of  horni 
flies  and  kept  them  practically  free  from  these  pests  for  periods  of  3  to  4  weeks. 
Sprays  and  dusts  containing  this  insecticide  proved  highly  effective  in  the  con- 
trol of  flies,  mosquitoes,  roaches,  fleas,  and  other  household  pests. 

The  examination  of  the  roots  of  thousands  of  weeds  in  tobacco  fields  show- 
ed that  wild  lupine,  prickly  pear  cactus,  and  "Mexican  clover"  are  responsible 
for  90  per  cent  of  the  carry-over  of  root-knot  nematodes  in  the  fields. 

Work  was  initiated  on  the  control  of  an  undescribed  thrips  which  caused 
considerable  damage  to  snap  beans  in  the  Everglades,  and  which  apparently 
has  been  confused  with  the  common  flower  thrips. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Carotene  and  vitamin  C  values  were  determined  for  numerous  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  edible  wild  greens  grown  in  diffrent  areas  of  the  State.  The  vitamin 
content  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables  showed  no  significant  differences  fr-om 
average  values  reported  elsewhere. 

A  5-year  study,  discontinued  during  the  biennium,  of  malnourished  children 
showed  that  when  adequately  supervised,  when  planned  to  take  care  of  known 
deficiencies,  and  when  supplementary  minerals  gnd  vitamins  were  given  as 
considered  necessary,  the  school  lunch  is  an  effective  means  of  improving  the 
nutritional  status  of  rural  school  children. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  conservation  and  availability  of  B  vitamins  and 
iron  in  enriched,  white  and  corn  breads  and  grits,  and  on  vitamin  B  content  of 
other  foods. 

HORTICULTURE 

Emphasis  was  given  to  production  and  quality  improvement  of  nuts  and 
vegetables,  to  the  processing,  preservation,  and  packaging  of  both  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  to  the  dehydration  of  vegetable  wastes  for  poultry  and  live- 
stock feeding. 

Numerous  new  vegetable  varieties  were  tested  for  superior  qualities  as 
were  also  newly  developed  strains  of  blight-resistant  potatoes.  Adaptation  trials 
of  vegetables  to  variations  in  soil  reaction  showed  the  necessity  of  control  of 
soil  acidity  with  some  for  highest  yields.  Sprinkler  irrigation  increased  yields 
of  corn  and  beans.  Carotene,  ascorbic  acid,  minerals,  and  sugars  in  Florida- 
grown  vegetables  were  found  to  equal  or  exceed  the  values  reported  for  like 
crops  produced  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  Analyses  showed  greater  dif- 
ferences in  plant  composition  of  crops  grown  experimentally  in  widely  separat- 
ed areas  in  the  State  than  of  those  differently  fertilized  in  any  one  location. 

Processing  by  quick-freezing  of  several  different  vegetables  gave  a  satis- 
factory product  and  showed  this  method  of  preservation  as  a  possible  aid  in 
marketing  and  distribution  of  some  kinds  of  Florida  produce.  Cracked  ice 
proved  valuable  in  maintaining  market  quality  of  the  several  vegetables  tested. 
In  preservative  wrapper  trials,  none  proved  better  than  pliofilm  for  both  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Preliminary  trials,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
are  being  conducted  with  dehydrated  celery  wastes  as  a  substitute  for  alfalfa 
meal  in  poultry  feeds. 

A  high  quality  frozen  citrus  juice  concentrate  has  been  developed  in  the 
laboratory,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Citrus  Commission  a  pilot  plant  has  been 
equipped  to  assist  with  commercial  production  and  packaging  problems.  A 
method  of  securing  good  frozen  citrus  hearts  also  has  been  developed. 

Pecan  and  tung  trees  require  zinc  in  addition  to  regular  fertilizers  high  in 
potash;  recently  it  has  been  determined  that  magnesium  and  copper  are  needed 
also  in  some  areas. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Investigations  of  this  department  included  vegetable  seed  treatment  experi- 
ments, seed  bed  management  trials,  and  breeding  for  disease  resistance. 

A  book,  by  botanists  of  the  department,  entitled  The  Native  Trees  of  Flori- 
da, was  published  by  the  University  of  Florida  Press,  and  information  on  the 
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use  of  treatment  to  prevent  seed  piece  decay  was  released  in  Bulletin  413, 
Dust  Treatments  jor  Vegetable  Seed. 

In  extensive  experiments  with  vegetable  seed,  it  was  found  that  a  better 
stand  of  plants  resulted  when,  in  preparing  the  land,  vegetation  was  turned 
under  6  rather  than  2  weeks  prior  to  sowing  the  seed. 

Several  families  of  eggplant  resistant  to  Phomopsis  blight,  and  developed 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  compared  favorably  in  yield  and  quality  of 
fruit  with  the  blight  susceptible  Fort  Myers  Market  variety.  These  families 
are  being  tested  in  increased  field  trials. 

Seed  treatment  with  any  one  of  several  chemicals  usually  accelerates  and 
improves  germination  of  the  blue  lupine,  especially  in  the  early  fall  plantings. 
However,  seedling  losses  are  often  caused  by  factors  not  affected  by  seed 
treatments,  and  observations  which  indicate  that  these  losses  may  be  reduced 
by  better  cultural  practices  are  being  investigated. 

A  total  of  12,309  plant  specimens  was  added  to  the  herbarium.  Most  of 
these  are  of  seed  bearing  plants  and  fungi,  obtained  as  gifts,  by  exchange,  and 
by  collection. 

Sclerotium  rolfsi  Sacc,  a  fungus  parasitic  on  a  great  variety  of  cultivated 
plants,  under  natural  conditions  has  been  observed  only  in  the  vegetative 
stage.  Its  perfect  or  basidial  stage,  never  before  observed  anywhere  except  on 
culture  media,  was  found  at  Gainesville  on  leaves  of  the  climbing  fig,  a  new 
host. 

SOILS 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Soils  was  reorganized  with  12  projects 
covering  an  8-phase  program.  Cooperative  work  in  soil  management  was 
initiated  at  the  North  Florida  and  Range  Cattle  Stations. 

The  Dade  County  Soil  Survey  Report  is  in  the  process  of  publication.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  square  miles  of  Manatee  County  soils  were  mapped. 
Physical,  chemical,  and  spectrographic  analyses  were  made  on  236  samples 
from  79  profiles  of  virgin  soil  types. 

Results  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  effects  of  phosphate  and  lime  on  the 
leaching  and  availability  of  copper  in  Norfolk  fine  sand  showed  increased 
leaching  of  copper  but  a  decreased  copper  content  of  plants  with  increasing 
amounts  of  phosphate  added. 

Experiments  showed  appreciable  loss  of  phosphates  by  leaching  on  certain 
soil  types,  and  indicated  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  recommendations  as  to 
methods  and  time  of  application  of  phosphates  on  these  soils. 

Commercially  grown  vegetables  from  widely  different  areas  in  the  State 
have  been  analyzed,  and  these  data  show  the  nutritional  value  of  these  crops. 
Soil  analyses  made  from  the  same  areas  show  the  plant  nutrient  levels  at 
time  of  harvest  and  the  soil  characteristics  which  influence  the  nutrient  levels 
in  the  soil  and,  ultimately,  plant  composition. 

Data  from  an  investigation  of  the  significance  of  moisture  translocation 
within  the  soil  by  plant  roots  show  that  plant  roots  have  the  ability  to  trans- 
locate moisture  in  measurable  quantities  from  relatively  moist  soil  zones  to 
relatively  dry  zones,  that  the  process  enables  roots  to  grow  into  dry  soil 
zones,  and  that  nutrient  absorbtion  is  significant  at  soil  moisture  percentages 
near  the  permanent  wilting  point. 

Approximately  8,000  samples  of  soil  were  tested  for  farmers  and  recom- 
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mendations   were   made   regarding   liming,    fertilizing,    and    management    of 
these  soils. 

BRANCH  STATIONS 

NORTH  FLORIDA   STATION 

(Quincy) 

Application  of  fertilizer  of  varied  analysis  and  of  minor  elements  in  the 
drill  before  planting  runner  peanuts  on  farms  in  9  counties  failed  to  increase 
yields  sufficiently  to  establish  an  economical  fertilizer  practice.  However, 
three  20-pound  applications  of  sulphur  dust  at  2-week  intervals,  beginning 
about  at  blooming,  proved  more  profitable  than  commercial  fertilizer.  No  re- 
lation was  found  between  method  of  stacking  runner  peanuts  at  harvets  and 
hidden  damage  of  kernels.  There  was,  however,  a  positive  relation  between 
varieties  and  the  per  cent  damaged  kernels. 

Pasture  grass  and  legume  fertilizer  experiments  on  predominant  soil  types 
in  12  counties  clearly  indicated  the  need  of  liberal  applications  of  phosphate, 
potash,  and  lime  for  legumes  and  of  a  complete  fertilizer  and  lime  for  grasses. 

Beef  cattle,  wintered  on  oats  and  crimson  clover  without  supplemental 
feed,  calved  during  December,  January,  and  February  and  regained  their 
original  weight  by  April  1,  thus  demonstrating  that  year-round  grazing  is 
possible  in  Florida.  This  method  of  wintering  kept  the  cows  and  calves  in 
much  better  condition  than  those  wintered  in  the  barn  on  a  liberal  feed  of 
sorgum  ensilage,  oat  hay,  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Twenty-three  Angus  and  grade  yearlings  grazed  14.2  acres  of  oats  from 
December  1  to  March  20  without  supplemental  feed  and  made  a  daily  gain  of 
1.79  pounds  per  head.  Total  beef  production  per  acre  was  314  pounds. 

When  given  a  normal  feed  of  corn,  feeder  shoats  grazing  on  crimson  clover 
and  brood  sows  on  kudzu  required  no  commercial  protein  supplement  for 
satisfactory  gains. 

Root  knot  and  coarse  root,  serious  nematode  disease  of  cigar-wrapper  to- 
bacco, were  greatly  reduced  by  suitable  cover  crops  in  rotation  with  tobacco. 
Treatment  of  the  soil  with  chemicals  also  gave  promise  of  economical  control 
of  these  diseases.  Chemical  treatment  of  plant  beds  for  weed  control,  costing 
about  $300.00  per  acre  less  than  steaming,  gave  better  stands  and  earlier 
seedlings. 

SUB-TROPICAL    STATION 

(Homestead) 

The  almost  universal  adoption  by  potato  growers  in  Southern  Florida  of 
a  new  spray  formula  (dithane-zinc  sulphate)  perfected  at  the  Station  pre- 
vented late  blight  from  becoming  epidemic  on  this  crop  during  the  biennium, 
and  it  is  estimated  has  netted  potato  growers  in  this  area  at  least  iy2  million 
dollars.  The  effectiveness  of  an  improved  formula,  easier  to  apply,  was  demon- 
strated this  past  year.  Aphids  were  effectively  controlled  by  adding  DDT  to 
the  fungicide  at  each  application. 

A  spray  schedule  using  the  same  fungicide  was  worked  out  for  control  of 
Phytophthora  blight  of  tomatoes,  a  disease  which  caused  serious  losses  in 
1945-46  to  growers  employing  older  methods. 

Progress  was  made  in  developing  a  method  to  control  sclerotiniose,  gradual- 
ly becoming  the  most  important  disease  of  vegetables  in  marl  soils.  Soil  ap- 
plications of  calcium  cyanamide  controlled  apothecial  production  of  Scleroti- 
nia,  and  crops  could  be  planted  safely  2  weeks  later. 
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Valuable  data  wei-e  obtained  on  extent  of  salt  intrusion  into  vegetable 
producing  areas  and  on  tolerance  of  crops  to  chloride  content  of  marl  soil. 

Papaya  webworm  and  chinch  bugs  infesting  lawns  were  controlled  with 
DDT. 

Commercially  promising  new  selections  of  avocado,  mango,  sapodilla,  and 
guava  were  made.  Progress  was  made  in  developing  means  of  propagating 
tropicals,  especially  sapodilla,  annonas,  and  flacourtias. 

Guava,  macadamia,  Kaki,  and  carambola  were  added  to  the  list  of  plants 
requiring  zinc  when  grown  on  limestone  soils. 

CITRUS   STATION 

(Lake  Alfred) 

Studies  of  the  condition  of  dry  sandy  soils  in  the  citrus  areas  have  shown 
that  during  both  rains  and  irrigation  a  body  of  soil  under  a  majority  of 
the  trees  on  the  sandy  soils  remains  dry,  owing  to  its  resistance  to  wetting,^ 
and  thus  fails  to  act  as  a  reservoir  for  reserve  water.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  hazard  during  drouths  and  a  shortening  of  the  period  between  irri- 
gations, since  the  trees  must  depend  largely  on  the  soil  in  the  middles  for 
reserve  moisture.  Work  is  being  expanded  rapidly  to  discover  a  practical 
method  of  keeping  this  soil  wettable. 

Investigations,  started  some  years  ago,  have  now  shown  a  definite  rela- 
tionship between  the  amounts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  potassium 
absorbed;  thus  high  potassium  represses  the  absorption  of  the  other  2  elements 
and  vice  versa.  The  heavy  use  of  magnesium  and  calcium  in  recent  years, 
with  the  resulting  heavier  production,  has  emphasized  the  importance  of 
keeping  up  potash  to  a  reasonable  level  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
interaction  of  these  elements  and  the  greater  need  for  potassium  due  to  the 
increased  production. 

Research  on  the  control  of  scale  with  oil  sprays  has  shown  a  definite 
relationship  between  the  timing  of  the  oil  spray  and  its  effect  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fruit.  Sprays  applied  in  June  and  July  did  not  reduce  the  solids 
content  of  the  fruit  but  sprays  applied  during  August  and  September  have 
caused,  in  most  years,  a  decrease  in  solids.  Timing  of  oil  sprays  to  avoid  this 
difficulty  is  now  being  stressed.  A  method  was  developed  for  determining 
accurately  the  oil  deposit  following  the  application  of  an  oil  spray.  Through 
using  this  method,  it  has  been  found  that  the  amount  of  the  oil  deposit  varies 
with  the  method  of  mixing  the  oil  (particularly  in  using  emulsifiable  oils) 
and  the  method  of  application,  i.  e.,  coverage.  All  commercial  oils  when  ap- 
plied properly  gave  a  good  scale  kill,  and  failures  commonly  resulted  from 
either  lack  of  coverage  or  improper  mixing. 

Work  on  so  called  "creeping  decline"  and  other  forms  of  citrus  tree  declines 
has  been  considerably  expanded  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  cause  of  these 
various  types  of  abnormal  conditions  and  to  differentiate  between  them  since 
several  of  these  troubles  are  now  grouped  together  under  this  heading. 

EVERGLADES   STATION 
(Belle  Glade) 

Research  at  this  station  was  concerned  with  problems  of  soils,  farm,  and 
horticultural  crops,  plant  disease  and  insect  control,  livestock  growing  and 
water  control. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  "split-blade"  mole  for  underdrainage 
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has  improved  water  cjntrol  operations.  The  use  of  2,4-D  appears  very  promis- 
ing for  controlling  water  hyacinth  on  canals  and  lakes. 

Investigations  of  the  use  of  minor  elements,  such  as  copper,  manganese, 
zinc,  and  boron  were  continued,  and  a  survey  of  the  molybdenum  content 
of  important  soils  and  plant  groups  was  initiated.  Detailed  research  indicated 
there  may  be  considerable  difference  in  the  potash,  phosphorus,  and  manga- 
nese requirements  of  different  Everglade  soils. 

Variety  trials  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  various  grasses  were  in 
progress  during  the  biennium.  Yields  of  corn  in  some  trials  were  as  high  as 
113  bushels  per  acre.  Approximately  200  pickup  truck  loads  of  pasture  grasses 
were  distributed  to  growers  for  planting. 

Work  with  variety  trials  of  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  snap  beans, 
celery,  and  onions  progressed  favorably,  as  did  also  that  for  disease  and  insect 
control  with  the  newer  materials,  such  as  dithanes,  zerlate,  DDT,  and  others. 
The  herbicide,  2,4-D,  and  others  under  test  gave  satisfactory  weed  control  in 
seed  beds;  this  may  prove  of  definite  value  for  mosaic  control  of  celery  and 
of  other  truck  crops.  "DD"  and  other  chemicals  gave  satisfactory  control,  in 
preliminary  trials,  of  nematodes  in  the  mineral  soils  of  the  East  Coast. 

F31-762  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  canes  available  for  forage  and 
syrup  production  in  Florida.  Three  selections  of  1936  crosses  of  cane  were 
grown  commercially  on  304  acres  in  the  Fellsmere  area,  and  one  of  the  1940 
series  was  distributed  among  several  growers  for  mill  testing.  About  23,000 
new  seedlings  were  developed  to  the  field  planting  stage  during  the  biennium. 

Livestock  investigations  consisted  of  mineral  deficiency  studies,  particu- 
larly with  copper,  through  continuous  grazing  of  deficient  areas,  followed  by 
controlled  treatment  of  cattle.  In  rotational  grazing  trials,  St.  Augustine  grass 
produced  over  2,000  pounds  live  weight  gain  per  acre  each  year. 

Variety  and  fertilizer  requirements,  fiber  characteristics,  and  methods  of 
decoration  of  sanseveria  and  ramie  were  investigated  during  the  biennium, 
and  breeding  and  selection  work  with  ramie  is  also  in  progress. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  STATION 

(Sanford) 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  introduction  and  testing  of  new  or  improved 
varieties  of  crops  that  could  be  produced  profitably  in  this  area.  Use  of 
selective  weed  killers  on  seedbeds  gave  promise  of  reducing  costs  in  producing 
celery  plants.  New  fungicides,  such  as  fermate  and  zerlate  for  the  control  of 
blight  on  celery,  have  given  good  results.  Further  work  with  DDT  and  related 
products  has  extended  their  usefulness  for  controlling  insect  pests  on  vegetable 
crops,  but  also  demonstrated  certain  limitations. 

RANGE  CATTLE  STATION 
(Ona) 

An  adequate  supply  of  nutritious  feed  is  an  important  factor  in  improve- 
ment of  cattle,  as  shown  by  results  of  investigations  where  winter  weight 
losses  frequently  were  as  great  as  summer  gains.  Trials  at  this  Station  have 
shown  that  fertilized  pastures,  rotational  and  deferred  grazing,  no  overstock- 
ing, and  growing  oats  or  winter  legumes  round  out  a  good  feeding  program. 
Feeds  such  as  sugarcane,  citrus  by-products,  molasses,  and  protein  pellets 
made  excellent  supplements.  Less  mineral  supplements  were  consumed  dur- 
ing those  months  when  the  quantity  and  quality  of  feeds  were  highest. 
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The  application  of  minor  elements  to  pastures,  when  major  elements  were 
sufficient,  more  than  doubled  the  rate  of  establishment  of  improved  pastures, 
but  further  research  is  necessary  on  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizers,  and 
their  cumulative  effect  on  growth  of  grasses  and  the  resultant  development 
of  cattle.  The  influence  of  water  levels  upon  growth  and  maintenance  of 
pastures  is  being  investigated. 

The  cross  breeding  experiments  with  cattle  continued,  but  progress  was 
slow  because  of  the  limited  number  of  available  breeding  animals. 

Dried  citrus  meal  and  fresh  grapefruit  were  compared  with  other  feeds 
in  fattening  trials  of  steers.  Both,  and  particularly  the  meal,  produced  excellent 
daily  gains  in  weight  when  used  in  combination  with  ground  snapped  corn, 
hay,  and  cottonseed  meal. 

WEST  CENTRAL,  FLORIDA  STATION* 

(Brooksville) 

Santa  Gertrudis  x  Red  Poll  heifers  exceeded  purebred  Red  Poll  heifers  in 
weight  by  110  pounds  at  12  months  of  age. 

During  the  summer  of  1944-45,  2-year-old  grade  Hereford  steers,  grazing 
Pensacola  Bahia  grass,  gained  80  pounds  per  acre,  as  compared  with  a  gain 
of  15  pounds  per  acre  for  steers  on  common  Bahia. 

During  the  winter  of  1944-45,  with  dry  cows,  and  1943-44  with  2-year-old 
steers,  Cogan  grass  grazed  ad  libitum,  and  when  supplemented  with  1  pound  of 
cotton  seedmeal  per  head  per  day  for  a  98-day  period,  proved  to  be  an  ade- 
quate maintenance  ration.  In  1945-46  when  18  per  cent  protein  range  pellets 
were  substituted  for  the  cottonseed  meal,  dry  cows  lost  approximately  1  pound 
per  day. 

Breeding  work  is  continued  with  Columbian  chickens  as  a  source  of  heavy- 
meated,  white-feathered  fryers  and  roosters. 

FIELD  LABORATORIES 

VEGETABLE   CROPS  LABORATORY 
(Bradenton) 

In  insect  control  experiments,  DDT  controlled  mole  crickets  (in  seedbeds), 
gladiolus  thrips,  cabbage  worms,  bean  leafrollers  and  leafhoppers,  southern 
armyworms,  and  certain  other  insects  of  commericial  importance  in  Florida. 
Mineral  oil,  plus  pyrethrum,  controlled  earworms  in  sweetcorn,  but  results 
with  DDT  were  erratic. 

Epidemic  late  blight  in  tomato  seedbeds  was  controlled  with  dithane- 
zinc-lime  sprays.  Other  organic  materials  were  also  under  trial  and  require 
further  testing.  New  improved  Ceresan  corm  dips  controlled  Fusarium  rots  of 
gladiolus  corms,  and  this  treatment  is  in  general  use.  Tomato  blossom-end 
rot  was  increased  by  ammonical  nitrogen  on  highly  acid  soils.  Nitrate  nitrogen 
lessens  such  losses. 

Water  is  superior  to  starter  solutions  in  setting  out  plants  on  sandy  soils, 
as  judged  by  the  numbers  of  plants  which  survived,  but  those  plants  which 
did  survive  grew  off  somewhat  better  where  the  solutions  were  used.  Overhead 
irrigation  of  seedbeds  proved  superior  to  seep  irrigation  in  that  plant  stand 
and  quality  were  better.    When  salty  wells  were  used,  overhead  irrigation  also 


*This  Station  is  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,   USDA,   in   cooperation 
with  the  Florida  Station  and  with  no  financial  support  from  State  sources. 
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proved  superior  to  seep  irrigation.    Overhead  irrigation  disperses  the  surface 
salt,  thereby  causing  less  root  burning. 

Several  hybrid  sweetcorn  varieties  were  found  worthy  of  recommendation 
for  Florida  planting.  The  Great  Lakes  variety  of  lettuce  was  found  satis- 
factory and  will  fill  a  special  need. 

POTATO   INVESTIGATIONS   LABORATORY 

(Hastings) 

One  new  potato  disease,  sclerotium  rot  of  seed  pieces  (Sclerotium  rolfsii, 
Sacc.)  was  found  and  described.  Corky  ringspot  of  potato  tubers,  a  disease  of 
European  origin,  not  previously  reported  to  be  present  in  the  United  States, 
was  also  discovered  in  Florida. 

Yields  of  5  late-blight  resistant  potato  crosses,  created  by  investigators  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  equalled  or  exceeded  the  yield 
of  the  standard,  blight-susceptible  variety,  Sebago. 

Significant  differences  in  yield  and  maturity  were  observed  in  different 
strains  of  2  standard  varieties  of  cabbage,  Copenhagen  Market  and  Glory  of 
Enkhuizen. 

A  ton  of  special  10-7-5  commercial  fertilizer  applied  to  each  acre  at  trans- 
planting time  proved  superior  to  a  similar  application  of  standard  5-7-5 
fertilizer  for  cabbage  production,  and  equal  to  the  standard  fertilizer  plus  3 
sidedressings  with  160  pounds  of  nitrate  of  potash  per  acre. 

PECAN  INVESTIGATIONS  LABORATORY 
(Monticello) 

A  project  for  control  of  the  nut  and  leaf  casebearer  of  pecans  was  con- 
tinued in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Good 
control  of  both  casebearers  was  obtained  with  various  insecticide  sprays  ap- 
plied while  the  larvae  were  feeding  on  the  buds  and  foilage,  and  also  first 
generation  nut  casebearer  larvae  attacking  the  young  nuts.  Arsenate  of  lead 
applied  during  June  gave  good  control.  A  number  of  new  insecticides  were 
tested;  of  these,  DDT  gave  excellent  results  and  shows  considerable  promise 
as  a  control  for  these  and  other  pecan  insects. 

WATERMELON   AND    GRAPE   INVESTIGATIONS   LABORATORY 

(Leesburg) 

Research  work  was  resumed  in  February,  1945,  with  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
G.  K.  Parris  as  plant  pathologist. 

The  Blacklee  watermelon  has  been  accepted  by  growers  as  of  high  quality 
and  wilt-resistant,  but  it  is  not  quite  as  early  as  desired.  Work  is  in  progress 
to  develop  anthracnose-resistant  Blacklee  and  anthracnose-resistant,  fusa- 
rium-wilt  resistant  Cannon  Ball  varieties.  Soil  injection  of  the  nematocide 
"DD"  permits  growing  a  second  melon  crop  (July-October),  particularly  for 
experimental  purposes. 

The  value  of  improved  rootstocks  in  grape  vineyards  is  being  studied,  and 
research  is  in  progress  to  determine  which  fungicide  will  control  black  rot 
and  not  discolor  the  fruit. 

STRAWBERRY  INVESTIGATIONS  LABORATORY 
(Plant  City) 

Tests,  using  Konvoy,  Klonmore,  Missionary,  and  Massey  varieties  of  straw- 
berry were  made,  and  Konvoy  produced  more  and  better  fruit  and  earlier 
than  the  others.  However,  the  fruit  was  too  soft  for  shipment  to  the  northern 
markets  and  was  suitable  only  for  local  use.   Klonmore,  somewhat  later,  out- 
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yielded  the  Konvoy  and  was  suitable  for  shipping.  The  Massey  variety  was 
too  late  for  Florida  conditions. 

In  soil  and  seed  treatment  experiments,  it  was  found  that  damping  off  was 
exceptionally  severe  where  the  heavy  vegetation  was  disked  in  in  December, 
only  ten  days  before  planting  of  beans,  but  the  percentage  emergence  was 
significantly  greater,  and  the  yield  was  twice  as  high  where  the  vegetation 
was  turned  under  in  October  and  the  land  kept  clean  imtil  planting. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harold  Mowry,  Director 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  Herewith  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  is  respectively 
submitted. 

During  this  biennium  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  has  been  con- 
fronted with  problems  related  to  wartime  food  production,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  postwar  adjustments.    War  and  famine  have 
caused  continued  heavy  demand  for  food  production,  and  manpower  shortages 
have  been  keenly  felt — despite  rising  wage  scales. 

County  agents  have  continued  to  be  the  focal  point  for  operation  of 
Federal  agricultural  programs,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  having 
been  succeeded  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  War  Boards  have  been  replaced  by  USDA 
Councils.  Assistance  was  rendered  to  commodity  groups  and  farmers'  organi- 
zations, particularly  with  reference  to  adjustments  in  price  ceilings. 

The  Extension  Service  has  appointed  an  advisory  committee  in  each  county 
to  advise  veterans  regarding  farming  opportunities. 

PROJECTS 

The  Extension  program  is  built  around  a  series  of  coordinated  projects 
now  numbering  eighteen,  and  leading  to  a  well-rounded  service  to  Florida 
agriculture.  In  spite  of  war  conditions,  educational  programs  underlying  the 
basic  projects  have  not  been  materially  changed.  However,  many  programs 
have  been  modified  to  meet  changing  demands. 

FINANCING  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  THE   COUNTIES 

County  appropriations,  necessary  for  conducting  Extension  work  in  the 
counties,  and  used  principally  in  defraying  part  of  the  salaries  and  travel  ex- 
penses of  county  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  assistants,  and  clerical 
personnel,  are  not  mandatory.  They  depend  on  the  approval  of  County  Boards 
and  rural  people.  Financing  by  the  counties  has  shown  a  definite  increase 
since  the  beginning  of  Extension  work,  a  trend  which  still  continues.  In  55  of 
the  62  Florida  counties  now  cooperating  financially,  the  county  appropriations 
are  in  excess  of  State  and  Federal  funds.  Counties  furnish  office  space, 
heat,  lights,  telephone,  and  office  equipment. 

COUNTY  AGENT  WORK 

Sixty-two  Florida  counties  are  cooperating  with  the  Extension  Service. 
These  counties  are  served  by: 
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61  county  agents 
16  assistants 

41  home  demonstration  agents 
4  home  demonstration  assistant  agents 
10  Negro  agents  (men) 
10  Negro  agents  (women) 

Clerical  persons  are  paid  from  Extension,  county,  and  cooperative  agency 
funds.  Three  district  agents  for  men's  work  and  three  for  women's  work  are 
in  charge  of  county  programs.  Extension  specialists  provide  subject  matter, 
based  on  research  and  good  practices,  and  recommend  ways  and  means  for 
effective  application. 

The  county  agent's  office  is  the  central  agricultural  office  of  the  county 
and  serves  as  headquarters  for  informational  material  on  production,  market- 
ing, and  regulations  set  up  by  the  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

The  county  agent  is  secretary  to  the  Soil  Conservation  District  and  the 
County  USDA  Council,  and  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  county  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  Committee.  He  also  represents  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  and  serves  the  State  Office  on  general  agricultural 
policies  of  the  College,  the  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Receipts               1944-45  1945-46 

Smith-Lever-Bankhead-JonesL $200,645.82  $200,645.82 

Capper-Ketcham    27,417.72  27,417.72 

Clarke-McNary 1,620.00  1,620.00 

Soil  Conservation 2,720.00  2,792.19 

Emergency  War  Food  &  Conservation 52,736.85  

Bankhead-Flannagan    39,352.91 

State  General  Appropriation  Act 108,800.00  108,800.00 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 5,000.00  5,000.00 

Continuing   Appropriation 25,000.00  58,350.00 

County  Appropriations 192,165.00  226,465.00 


$616,105.39  $670,443.64 

Expenditures 

Smith-Lever-Bankhead-Jones $195,507.43  $200,645.82 

Capper-Ketcham    27,417.72  27,417.72 

Clarke-McNary 1,620.00  1,620.00 

Soil  Conservation 2,004.68  1,931.32 

Emergency  "War  Food  and  Conservation 52,736.85  

Bankhead-Flannagan    39,352.91 

State  General  Appropriation  Act 108,800.00  86,236.11 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture 5,000.00  4,800.00 

Continuing  Appropriation 24,997.73  58,329.84 

County  Appropriation 192,165.00  226,465.00 

$610,249.41  $646,798.72 

Total    Appropriations    $616,105.39  $670,443.64 

Total   Expenditures 610,249.41  646,798.72 


Balance  carried  over.... $     5,855.98  $  23,644.92 

Table  showing  percentage  of  revenue  from  each  source:  Percentage 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture $464,879.27  39 

State  Appropriations... 310,950.00  26 

County  Appropriations 418,630.00  35 

$1,194,459.27  100        " 
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Emergency  Farm  Labor  Act  of  April,  1943  Calendar  Years  1944  and  1945 

1944  1945 

Appropriations    .$155,000.00  $150,000.00 

Expenditures 118,561.82  1 14,005.91 

Balance -.. $  36,438.18  $  35,994.09 

(Balances  reverted  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

EDITORIAL  AND  MAILING 

Number  No.  of  Copies 

Bulletins 8  92,500 

Circulars,  Records,  Books,  and  Reports 53  495,549 

588,049 

A  sixteen-page  illustrated  brochure,  Victory  on  the  Food  Front,  was  pre- 
pared, and  6,000  copies  were  printed  by  the  University  of  Florida  for  distri- 
bution in  a  series  of  publications  pointing  out  the  contributions  made  by 
University  workers  to  the  wartime  welfare  of  the  State  and  nation. 

County  agents  were  furnished  bulletins  and  other  supplies,  and  bulletins 
Avere  distributed  to  the  general  public.  Extension  bulletins  are  sent  to  libraries 
as  soon  as  published,  and  are  then  distributed  only  on  special  request. 

The  Extension  Editor  serves  as  State  distribution  control  officer  for  the 
USDA  Extension  Service,  in  a  plan  designed  to  secure  better  coordination  in 
the  printing  and  distribution  of  Federal  bulletins. 

Service  to  the  Press. — The  weekly  clipsheet,  Agricultural  News  Service, 
carries  from  8  to  15  separate  news  items  and  editorials  each  week,  which  are 
widely  reprinted.  Press  associations  and  from  1  to  25  daily  newspapers  were 
supplied  with  special  stories  about  3  times  a  week,  80  of  these  going  to  press 
associations  and  73  to  one  or  more  newspapers  direct  during  1945.  All  were 
used. 

County  and  home  demonstration  agents  have  regular  columns  in  their 
local  weekly  newspapers.  The  State  and  local  press  has  cooperated  liberally 
in  using  Extension  agricultural  information  and  news  items. 

Service  by  Radio. — Twenty-eight  county  Extension  workers  prepared  and 
delivered  550  radio  talks  over  stations  in  their  areas.  Farm  Flashes  for  5  days 
a  week  were  sent  from  the  Extension  Editorial  Office  to  13  stations,  and  the 
noonday  Florida  Farm  Hour  over  WRUF  served  to  blanket  the  State  with 
farm  radio  broadcasts. 

The  Florida  Farm  Hour  consisted  of  about  43  minutes  each  weekday  except 
Saturday.  Other  Farm  Hour  programs  were  reduced  because  of  important 
national  or  State  broadcasts  scheduled  at  the  same  time. 

Fifty-two  weekly  scripts  on  agriculture  were  prepared,  each  800  words  in 
length,  for  Press  Association  release  to  12  stations. 

The  Editor  also  taught  records  and  reporting  to  girls  at  the  annual  4-H 
short  course  in  Tallahassee  and  to  4-H  Club  members  attending  summer  dis- 
trict camps. 

BOYS'  4-H  CLUB  WORK 

A  4-H  training  course  for  the  yovmger  county  and  home  demonstration 
agents  was  held.  The  persons  attending  received  inspiration  and  practical 
suggestions  to  enlarge  their  4-H  Club  program. 

A  special  plan  to  enhance  4-H  Club  work  was  developed.    The  State  is 
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divided  into  10  4-H  districts,  each  covering  5  to  7  contiguous  counties.  In  each 
district,  county  agents  elect  one  of  their  number  as  4-H  chairman.  The  10 
district  chairmen  meet  with  the  State  specialists  to  set  State  4-H  production 
goals  and  allocate  State  goals  among  districts.  The  district  chairman  en- 
deavors to  develop  enough  enthusiasm  in  his  district  to  have  all  goals  met. 
Club  enrollment  increased  6  per  cent  and  production,  10  per  cent. 

Cooperation  of  Specialists. — Extension  Specialists  supplied  project  plans 
in  their  respective  projects.  The  Animal  Husbandry  and  Dairy  Specialists 
located  suitable  animals,  visited  club  members,  supplied  feeding  instructions, 
and  helped  with  judging  contests.  The  Forestry  Specialists  planned  tree- 
planting  demonstrations  and  was  active  in  school  forest  plantings.  The  Ex- 
tension Soil  Conservationist  prepared  material  for  4-H  conservation  projects 
and  assisted  county  agents  in  4-H  soil  conservation  projects.  All  other 
Specialists  assisted  in  a  similiar  way. 

Summary  of  Accomplishments: 

1944  1945 

1.  Farm   Crops :'. 2,383  acres  1,860  acres 

2.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 638      "  508      " 

3.  Gardens 2,035      "  1,486      " 

4.  Poultry 99,077  birds  128,308  birds 

5.  Livestock 7,865  head  6,257  head 

6.  Forestry  128  acres  58  acres 

7.  Practices- 1,468      "  1,150      " 

Day-old  dairy  heifer  calves  are  placed  with  farmers  by  county  agents. 

Cooperation  with  Other  Agencies. — The  State  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission  sent  bass  fingerlings  to  4-H  wildlife  and  conservation  camps 
to  show  boys  how  a  lake  is  restocked,  and  lent  their  special  moving  picture 
film  for  use  at  4-H  camps. 

The  Office  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Nathan  Mayo,  gave  a  $100 
scholarship  to  the  outstanding  club  boy  in  baby  beef  project  work,  supplied 
funds  for  4-H  Club  prizes  at  the  Southeastern  Fat  Stock  Show,  offered  prize 
money  for  county  dairy  4-H  exhibits,  and  paid  for  8  scholarships  to  Boys' 
4-H  Short  Course. 

The  Florida  Chain  Store  Association  contributed  prize  money  for  4-H 
stock  shows,  and  their  members  buy  the  champion  steers  of  the  shows. 

Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  other  civic  clubs  are  generous  supporters  of  Club 
work.  The  Boys'  Club  Agent  appeared  before  8  clubs  during  the  year.  The 
Kiwanis  Club  in  Live  Oak  sponsored  a  "pig  scramble." 

I  Boards  of  county  commissioners  donated  money  for  short  course  scholar- 
ships and  transportation  to  camps.  County  School  Superintendents  and  Boards 
supplied  school  buses  for  transporting  county  groups  to  4-H  camps. 

The  Florida  Bankers'  Association  contributes  five  $100  scholarships  to  the 
College  of  Agriculture  each  year. 

The  educational  and  entertainment  features  of  the  National  Club  Congress 
are  outstanding.  Florida  4-H  Club  boys  received  two  trips  to  Chicago  and 
$720  in  war  bonds  and  76  county  medals. 

The  Florida  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle  Clubs  cooperated  in  staging  four 
4-H  judging  contests  involving  630  calves  in  1945. 

The  Federal  Cartridge   Company  sponsored  a   wildlife  and  conservation 
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camp,  and  contributed  funds  to  provide  for  four  conservation  camps  for  Negro 
4-H  work. 

4-H  Short  Course  and  Camps. — Short  Course  for  4-H  Club  boys  was  re- 
sumed in  June,  1945,  after  being  discontinued  during  the  war.  It  was  attend- 
ed by  180  boys. 

Three  district  camps,  well  equipped,  are  owned  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  The  camp  program  is  built  around  the  idea  of  training  for 
citizenship.  At  the  three  district  camps  2,000  boys  and  1,500  girls  spent  a  week 
each.   There  were  53,000  meals  served. 

HOME  DEMONSTRATION  WORK 

Production  of  food  and  feed  for  home  use,  food  preservation,  family  nu- 
trition, and  the  use  of  food  as  well  as  health,  farm  and  home  safety,  and 
thrift  and  salvage  of  home  equipment  and  supplies  were  stressed  by  home 
demonstration  agents.  Disrupted  family  situations  due  to  the  war,  difficulties 
of  transportation  for  both  farm  families  and  home  demonstration  agents, 
increased  numbers  of  requests  for  help  from  non-farm  people,  and  farm  labor 
shortages  have  all  been  potent  factors  affecting  the  work  throughout  the  two 
years. 

Organization. — All  specialists  and  district  and  county  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  are  responsible  for  organized  work  with  adults  and  girls.  A  State 
home  demonstration  agent,  4  district  agents  (one  Negro)  and  4  specialists 
(Nutrition,  Clothing,  Home  Improvement,  and  Food  Conservation)  work 
in  the  State.  Forty-one  white  county  home  demonstration  agents,  4  assistant 
agents,  and  10  Negro  home  agents  work  in  40  counties.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  4  counties.  Emergency  War  Food  assistants  worked  in  12  counties, 
and  6  Negro  assistants  and  14  clerical  workers  were  employed. 

All  counties  have  increased  their  budgets,  permitting  expansion  of  Ex- 
tension work.  County  offices  have  added  work  rooms,  canning  centers,  etc.: 
clerical  help  has  been  provided  either  full  time  or  part  time  in  19  counties. 
One  hundred  twenty-two  Negro  and  285  white  organized  community  clubs 
for  adult  women,  together  with  173  Negro  and  423  white  4-H  Clubs  for  girls, 
function  in  41  counties.  They  have  enrollments  of  12,101  women  (2,878  Negro) 
and  13,412  girls  (3,842  Negro).  Also  1,785  women  and  1,752  girls  served  as 
volunteer  leaders  in  their  counties,  and  held  3,980  meetings  attended  by  49,091. 

The  agents  made  44,250  farm  and  home  visits,  97,837  telephone  calls,  and 
501  radio  talks,  and  wrote  4,915  newspaper  articles  during  the  two  years. 

Personnel — Selection  and  Training. — At  no  other  time  in  the  thirty-five 
years  of  Extension  history  has  it  been  so  difficult  to  secure  well-qualified 
home  demonstration  agents.  A  pre-service  training  program  for  prospective 
home  demonstration  agents  has  been  provided  at  the  Florida  State  College  for 
Women.  Five  former  4-H  girls,  graduates  in  Home  Economics,  have  had  field 
experience  for  nine  months  and  four  now  are  county  home  demonstration 
agents. 

A  one-week  course  on  4-H  Club  work  was  given  all  new  agents.  The  State 
Short  Course  was  a  training  course  for  all  agents.  Two  one-week  conferences 
for  men  and  women  agents,  one  series  of  district  conferences  and  monthly 
meetings  for  State  staff  members  was  held,  with  quarterly  meetings  of  all 
Extension  personnel. 

Food    for    the    family    at    Home. — Production    and    Conservation. — Home 
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gardens,  poultry,  the  family  cow,  the  home  orchard,  and  canning  were  in- 
creased. Farm  women  and  girls  did  unaccustomed  work  to  meet  labor  short- 
ages. They  planted  4,042  victory  gardens,  8,019  home  orchards,  and  43,184 
fruit  trees  and  berries.  They  purchased  3,959  dairy  cows.  They  canned 
5,080,163  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  988,504  quarts  of  meats  and  fish; 
and  they  conserved  732,516  jars  of  jams,  jellies,  and  pickles.  They  operated 
241  community  canning  centers,  a  50  per  cent  increase.  Quick-freezing 
methods  are  receiving  special  attention. 

Nutrition. — Studies  show  nutritional  deficiencies  of  Florida's  young  peo- 
ple. Demonstrations  covering  food  and  nutrition  showed  how  to  select  and 
cook  food  for  nutritive  value  and  palatability.  Agents  cooperated  with  mer- 
chants and  control  agencies  to  assist  housekeepers  in  using  unrationed  foods 
and  in  conserving  ration  points. 

Health. — Definite  measures  to  improve  health  through  home  improve- 
ment, sanitation,  clothing,  and  better  nutrition  were  reported  by  10,805  fami- 
lies, and  5,228  4-H  girls  had  health  examinations.  Farm  families  reported 
screening  1,896  homes  and  installing  1,087  toilets. 

Farm  Labor. — To  help  provide  food,  25,101  women  and  27,723  girls  did 
farm  work.  A  county  home  demonstration  agent  served  on  the  Emergency 
Farm  Labor  Program. 

Fire  Prevention  and  Home  Safety. — In  the  state-wide  fire  control  and  safe- 
ty-hazard program  8,864  4-H  girls  were  enrolled. 

Clothing. — Florida  women  and  girls  enrolled  in  a  clothing  program  to 
relieve  shortages  of  materials,  receiving  help  on  laundering,  renovation,  and 
home  sewing.  A  4-H  girl,  Lillian  Moran,  of  Seminole  County,  received  a  war 
bond  as  national  recognition  for  clothing  work. 

Housing. — Home  repaired  and  renovated  numbered  2,565,  and  3,479  houses 
were  painted.  A  Health  and  Housing  Committee  representing  educational 
agencies  has  been  organized  to  guide  a  practical  housing  program  in  the  use 
of  local  materials  and  to  recommend  improvements  in  rural  housing,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Director  of  Extension. 

Community  Activities. — Aiding  farm  people  to  develop  practical  pro- 
grams at  home  and  in  the  community  is  the  first  responsibility  of  home 
demonstration  agents.  They  report  that  604  communities  planned  com- 
munity work  together.  Community  'centers,  school  lunchrooms,  recreation  cen- 
ters, and  improvement  of  church  and  school  grounds  were  specified  projects 
accomplished.  To  raise  money  for  community  purposes  483  communities  held 
entertainments.  Clubs  own  72  community  buildings,  an  increase  of  nine. 
"Overseas  canning"  to  send  home-canned  products  to  the  family  members 
overseas  during  1945  was  excellent  preparation  for  filling  the  thousands  of 
cars  of  food  sent  for  famine  relief  in  1946.  Recognition  of  their  relationship 
to  world  situations  came  close  home  to  rural  families. 

County  Councils  and  local  leaders  helped  with  War  Bond  drives  and  re- 
ported bonds  bought  to  the  value  of  $1,290,366,  of  which  $165,635.60  was  bought 
by  4-H  girls. 

4-H  Cluh  Work  With  Girls. — The  work  with  girls  develops  in  line  with 
family  needs  and  interests.  Enrollment  in  1,196  4-H  Clubs  numbered  26,430 
girls,  who  grew  13,997  home  gardens  and  planted  11,291  fruit  trees  and  berries. 
A  total  of  7,604  girls  was  enrolled  in  poultry,  and  16,447  girls  were  enrolled  in 
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food,  nutrition,  and  health.  They  canned  236,361  containers  of  food  and  sal- 
vaged 117,260  pounds  of  scrap.  Some  20,095  girls  were  enrolled  in  clothing, 
highly  important  because  of  the  shortage  of  textiles  and  the  need  of  clothing 
conservation. 

Each  of  the  357  girls  whose  records  were  sent  to  the  State  Office  as  worthy 
of  State  Honors  received  a  written  personal  citation  from  the  Office,  and  all 
received  awards  of  war  stamps  or  bonds.  These  awards  to  4-H  girls  totaled 
$1,778  for  the  two  years  and  greatly  encouraged  the  girls. 

A  special  demonstration  in  poultry  work  was  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  one  business  concern.  Ten  girls  participated  in  each  of  the  14  selected 
counties. 

Nearly  2,000  4-H  girls  of  26  counties  attended  the  county  and  district  4-H 
camps,  held  as  a  part  of  the  year-round  4-H  program. 

State  Short  Course. — Postponed  for  three  years  because  of  war,  the  Short 
Course  was  resumed  in  1946  with  an  attendance  of  354  girls,  31  volunteer 
local  leaders,  and  all  county  home  demonstration  agents. 

State  Councils. — The  Senior  Council  has  raised  a  scholarship  fund  of 
$3,060  from  which  loans  are  made  to  4-H  girls  now  in  college.  The  Junior 
Council  held  a  State  meeting  in  1946  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  to  assist 
4-H  girls  in  meeting  home  needs.  The  Council  agreed  to  "adopt"  4-H  girls 
in  the  Philippines  as  their  special  overseas  wartime  friends,  and  sent  797 
miscellaneous  articles,  864  containers  of  food,  and  some  cash. 

State  Advisory  Committee  on  the  School  Lunch. — The  State  Agent  and 
Nutrition  Specialists  serve  on  this  State  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Home  demonstration  clubs  were 
sponsors  for  43  rural  school  lunch  centers  which  serve  54,459  children.  Canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  were  supplied  the  school  lunchrooms. 

ANIMAL,  DAIRY,  AND  POULTRY  HUSUANDRY 

The  main  objectives  of  this  program  were  to  increase  production  of  meats 
and  dairy  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  demands  for  war  and  domestic 
use,  to  encourage  improved  pasture  management  and  better  breeding  stock,  to 
assist  in  changes  in  feeding  practices  necessary  because  of  shortages  of  grain, 
and  to  aid  seasonal  marketing  of  products. 

The  8-Point  Dairy  Program  adopted  in  Florida  involved  the  following: 

1.  Grow  more  forage  as  pasture,   silage,   and   hay. 

2.  Fertilize  all  forage  to  increase  quality  and   quantity. 

3.  Provide   supplementary   annual   grazing    crops. 

4.  Give   cows  at   least  a   six-week  dry  period. 

5.  Feed  concentrates  according  to  production. 

6.  Keep  as  many  cows  as  feed  and  labor  will  justify. 

7.  Breed   for  better   herd   replacements — use   safety   bull  pens. 

8.  Produce  good   quality   milk  and   avoid   waste. 

Poultry  goals  recommended  an  increase  of  3.4  per  cent  of  chickens  for 
flock  replacement  and  egg  production.  Educational  work  covered  selection 
and  management  of  pullets,  feeds  and  records,  artificial  lights,  better  feed 
utilization,  culling,  and  hatching  early  and  quality  chicks.  The  turkey  goals 
called  for  a  5  per  cent  increase. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  local  leaders  assisted  42  county  and  home 
demonstration  agents  and  8  Negro  agents  to  develop  the  poultry  program. 
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The  Florida  National  Egg-Laying  Test  was  continued  with  all  pens  filled. 
Production  in  1945  averaged  215.2  eggs  per  bird.  Mortality  amounted  to  15 
per  cent,  and  in  spite  of  the  low  grade  feed  available,  the  Test  continues  to 
show  a  definite  improvement. 

FARM  FORESTRY 

The  farm  forestry  program  encourages  improved  practices  mainly  appli- 
cable to  woodlots  and  timber  tracts  on  farms. 

The  Extension  Forester  designed  a  program  to  combine  practices  that  would 
involve  timber  growing,  grazing,  and  fire  control.  It  has  attracted  widespread 
attention  from  both  large  landowners  and  4-H  Club  members.  Slash  pine 
seedlings  were  distributed  to  many  farms,  which  eventually  would  provide 
an  additional  source  of  income.  The  Extension  Forester  served  as  chairman 
of  a  fire  prevention  committee  whose  main  program  is  to  reduce  the  forest 
fire  hazard. 

NEGRO  WORK 

The  purpose  of  the  Negro  Extension  Program  is  to  improve  rural  living 
through  better  housing,  adequate  food  and  feeds  produced  on  the  farm,  and 
income-producing  enterprises.  The  Negro  agents,  men  and  women,  are  located 
principally  in  North  Florida  counties,  as  this  is  the  area  where  the  greatest 
number  of  Negro  landowners  do  their  farming.  Aside  from  production,  there 
are  4-H  Club  work  for  boys  and  girls,  home  sanitation,  soil  conservation,  and 
improvement  of  home  making  activities. 

In  1945,  5,339  farm  families  and  2,900  urban  families  were  benefited  from 
the  services  of  the  Negro  Extension  agents.  With  surplus  income  in  the  hands 
of  Negro  farmers  from  war  jobs  and  soldiers'  allotments,  a  service  involving 
investments  has  been  a  part  of  the  agents'  work.  They  have  urged  farmers 
to  buy  war  bonds  and  thrift  stamps,  improve  their  farms  and  homes,  expand 
their  living  quarters,  and  have  in  general  assisted  in  sanitary  living  conditions. 

During  the  active  war  period  assistant  agents  were  placed  largely  for  the 
conservation  of  perishable  vegetables.  These  foods  were  consumed  locally 
and  sold  on  the  markets.  Rural  communities  participated  liberally  in  the 
program. 

COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  PLANNING 

The  Extension  Service  has  promoted  cooperative  agricultural  planning  and 
utilized  the  services  of  volunteer  leaders.  There  were  1,008  communities  co- 
operating in  war  work,  and  1,906  volunteer  leaders  served  on  the  committees. 
These  services  represented  5,573  days  of  work  without  compensation.  This  in- 
volved coordination  of  programs  assigned  through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Farm  Management  and  Marketing. — Studies  of  citrus  costs  and  returns 
provide  data  used  as  a  guide  to  growers  in  the  management  and  financing  of 
their  properties.  The  records  indicate  that  the  average  handling  costs  have 
increased  approximately  $1.32  per  box.  The  records  have  covered  244  groves, 
85  per  cent  of  which  were  in  four  large  citrus  producing  counties. 

Farm  management  assistance  is  being  given  to  veterans  interested  in  agri- 
culture. The  help  given  deals  with  the  size  of  farms,  and  ability  to  finance, 
operate,  and  improve  farms.  Visits  were  made  to  the  Welch  Veterans  Conva- 
lescent Hospital  in  Daytona  Beach  to  assist  disabled  veterans  planning  to  en- 
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gage  in  agriculture;  and  2,100  enlisted  men  and  500  officers  attended  classes. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station,  a  Florida  type-of -farming  area 
map  was  prepared  for  grower  use. 

AGRONOMY 

Peanuts. — Annual  production  amounted  to  250,000  acres,  and  approxi- 
mately 55  per  cent  was  dug  for  commercial  purposes.  Demonstrations  included 
seed  selection,  closer  spacing,  and  control  of  worms  and  leaf  diseases. 

Upland  Cotton. — Records  show  a  large  per  cent  of  the  upland  crop 
measured  one-inch  staple  and  better.  This  substantial  improvement  was  ac- 
complished through  variety  selection,  fertilization,  and  culture.  Ginners  and 
growers  association  cooperated  to  procure  improved  seeds. 

Other  Field  Crops. — Flue-cured  tobacco,  corn,  oats,  hay,  sugarcane,  and 
sweet  potatoes  received  attention  from  the  standpoint  of  seed  selection,  adapt- 
ability of  varieties  to  soils,  culture,  and  harvesting  management. 

Pasture  Development.  —  This  program  in  the  counties,  encouraged 
through  payments  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  and  through 
cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service,  has 
registered  an  increase  of  665,000  acres  in  improved  pastures  during 
the  past  ten  years.  During  this  biennium,  in  excess  of  100,000  acres  were 
improved.  The  organized  effort  of  the  county  agents  who  located  seed  and  di- 
rected the  application  of  dolomite,  lime,  and  fertilizers,  aided  an  extensive 
range  cattle  program  and  better  use  of  many  sections  of  wastelands. 

Soil  improvement  crops,  particularly  blue  lupine,  Austrian  peas,  and  clov- 
ers, as  well  as  approved  practices,  were  demonstrated  in  farming  areas. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  AND  EMERGENCY  PROGRAMS 

The  agricultural  conservation  and  wartime  emergency  programs  carried  on 
by  the  Field  Service  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  (for- 
merly AAA),  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service.  The  agricultural  conservation  associations  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  county  committee  composed  of  farmers  elected  by  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program,  and  the  county  agent  serves  as  secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. — Approximately  35,000  Florida 
farmers  participated  in  the  conservation  program  and  received  cash  assistance 
amounting  to  approximately  $5,000,000  for  carrying  out  practices  to  increase 
food  and  feed  production  and  to  improve  and  conserve  soil  resources. 

Emergency  Programs. — Production  goals  were  established  by  the  State 
USDA  War  Board,  together  with  representatives  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  Extension  Service,  the  AAA,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  State  agencies. 

The  Dairy  Feed  Payrnent  Program  provided  dairy  feed  subsidy  payments 
to  857  dairymen. 

Until  August  20,  1945,  crawler-type  tractors  were  under  rationing,  and  299 
applications  for  these  machines  were  processed  through  the  county  and  State 
committee.  The  feed  situation  with  respect  to  grains  and  oilseed  meals  was 
materially  relieved  by  shipments  of  wheat  and  oil  meal  from  Government 
stocks. 

Ammunition  was  secured  by  the  State  Office  in  a  special  allocation  of 
262,000  shotgun  shells  and  100,000  cartridges  from  the  War  Production  Board 
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for  the  use  of  strawberry  and  vegetable  growers  to  protect  their  crops  against 
destruction  by  birds  and  animal  pests. 

Copper  wire  for  farmstead  use  during  1945  was  limited  to  a  State  quota 
amounting  to  4,700  pounds.  County  committees  issued  165  certificates  for  2,589 
pounds  for  farmstead  use. 

Trucks  for  farm  use  were  under  a  tight  rationing  program  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  during  most  of  1945.  Under  the  farm  transportation 
program  until  August  25,  county  committees  issued  AAA  truck  certificates  for 
purchase  of  surplus  Government  trucks. 

SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

This  program  is  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Florida  Extension  Service,  and  the  State  State  Soil  Conservation 
Board.  The  Extension  Service  assists  in  the  organization  of  soil  conservation 
districts,  in  setting  up  programs,  in  recommending  good  Extension  practices, 
and  in  laying  operation  plans  to  guide  the  supervisors.  The  educational  pro- 
gram includes  information  based  on  research  and  practices  resulting  from 
Extension  demonstrations.  Sixteen  new  districts  have  been  established.  Water 
conservation  is  a  main  problem  in  many  counties. 

The  county  agent  serves  as  secretary  to  the  district  supervisors  and  directs 
his  work  program  to  make  it  fit  into  the  plans  for  Soil  Conservation  districts. 

EMERGENCY  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Emergency  Farm  Labor  Program  was  continued,  the  Extension  Service 
supervising  placements.  Requests  for  workers  for  either  production  or  har- 
vesting were  endorsed  by  the  county  agents  and  sent  to  the  State  Farm  Labor 
Office  for  review  and  consideration. 

County  farm  labor  advisory  committees  determined  the  necessity  of  using 
transported  workers.  The  State  Office  allocated  workers  to  the  counties,  and 
the  agents  placed  the  workers  with  the  growers. 

Foreign  and  Interstate  Labor. — On  January  1,  1945,  approximately  3,000 
Jamaicans  were  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation.  Approximately 
4,500  Bahamians,  recruited  prior  to  1945,  were  working  for  citrus  and  vegetable 
growers.  No  recruitment  of  interstate  workers  was  made  during  the  first  half 
of  1945  because  at  that  time  all  workers  were  needed  in  their  home  states.  In 
November,  63  Negro  laborers  were  recruited  from  Alabama:  54  were  placed 
with  vegetable  growers  in  Broward  County,  and  9  with  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Cor- 
poration. 

Prisoners  of  War. — The  highest  number  of  prisoners  of  war  in  13  camps 
available  for  agriculture  was  1,944.  They  accomplished  145,146  man-days  of 
work,  for  which  growers  paid  the  United  States  Treasury  $531,578.95.  The 
prisoners  harvested  242,512  boxes  of  citrus  fruit,  put  up  129,200  stacks  of 
peanuts,  picked  34,490  quarts  of  blueberries,  harvested  32,072  bushels  of  tung 
nuts  and  approximately  1,147,088  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes,  helped  clear  land 
for  permanent  pastures,  harvested  corn  and  sugarcane,  did  general  citrus 
grove  work,  and  filled  silos. 

Women  and  Young  People. — Women  performed  many  kinds  of  farm  tasks. 
Citrus  growers  employed  women  as  pickers.  In  potato-growing  sections, 
practically  all  seed  potatoes  were  cut  by  women.  Women  were  also  employed 
to  harvest,  grade,  and  sack  potatoes. 
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Home  Demonstration  agents  in  30  counties  reported  that  19,277  women  and 
girls  worked  on  farms  in  1945,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  30,000 
women  helped  to  produce  and  harvest  field  crops,  assist  with  poultry  and 
livestock,  and  perform  other  farm  work. 

Movement  Out  of  State. — By  agreement  with  the  Connecticut  Extension 
Service  and  the  Connecticut  Shade  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  Inc.,  1,263 
youth  and  35  adult  supervisors  were  recruited  in  Florida  and  transported  to 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  work  in  shade  tobacco  during  the  summer 
months.  Eighty  men  and  boys  experienced  as  primers  or  curers  of  cigarette 
tobacco  were  recruited  to  assist  with  the  tobacco  harvest  in  Canada. 

To  assist  in  the  out-of-state  movement  at  the  close  of  Florida's  crop  season, 
information  stations  were  set  up  at  the  Georgia  line  on  the  two  principal  high- 
ways.  They  were  set  up: 

1.  To  estimate  the  number  of  migrants  traveling  by  highway. 

2.  To  distribute  job  information. 

3.  To  furnish  farmers  in  other  states  information  as  to  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  labor 
leaving  Florida. 

Crew  leaders  were  encouraged  to  make  their  own  contacts.  No  leader  was 
assisted  in  going  to  an  area  where  he  was  not  needed,  and  1,371  crew  leaders 
carrying  15,780  workers  were  cleared  through  the  offices  of  20  county  agents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  P.  Spencer,  Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  The  College  of  Business  Administration  during  the  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1946,  has  been  confronted  with  a  multitude  of  problems.  In  the  first 
year  the  nation  was  still  at  war;  in  the  second  year  there  was  a  shift  back  to 
peace.  In  the  first  year  enrollment  was  very  low;  in  the  second  year  it  staged 
a  rapid  return  to  the  prewar  figure,  even  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  number  of  students  in  each  of  these  years.  In  the  second  semester  of 
the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  however,  the  number  of  students  was  about 
as  large  as  that  before  the  war. 

Since  the  program  of  the  College  was  accelerated  during  the  war  period, 
and  since  this  acceleration  has  continued,  the  postwar  enrollment  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1946  surpassed  anything  that  had  occurred  in 
the  past.  The  College  found  itself  in  a  position  where  it  was  difficult  to  get 
an  adequate  number  of  staff  members  to  teach  students  in  the  summer  courses 
— something  unheard  of  in  earlier  summers.  Summer  enrollments  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  at  a  high  level  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
College  will  have  to  operate  more  or  less  with  the  same  teaching  force  in  the 
summer  as  in  other  terms. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium 
had.  twenty  full-time  faculty  members.  Of  this  number,  three  resigned  and 
were  replaced,  and  eight  were  granted  leaves  of  absence.  Of  the  eight,  five 
served  in  the  armed  forces.  Four  of  these  men  have  resumed  their  duties,  and 
one  resigned  to  go  into  the  practice  of  accounting.  Three  men  were  in  gov- 
ernment service.     One  of  these  resigned  and  the  other  two  have  returned. 
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Twelve  men  were  authorized  as  additions  to  the  faculty  prior  to  June  30,  1946, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  College's  share  of  an  estimated  enrollment  of  five 
thousand.  Also,  two  men  were  added  in  real  estate.  This  brings  the  number 
of  faculty  members  in  this  College  up  to  thirty-two. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the  College  is  confronted  is 
the  retention  of  existing  faculty  members  and  the  securing  of  new  faculty 
members.  Competition  for  men  in  economics  and  business  administration — 
particularly  in  accounting — is  severe.  Of  the  ten  additional  men  authorized 
to  take  care  of  five  thousand  students,  nine  have  been  selected.  One  man  has 
yet  to  be  found.  Salaries  provided  by  the  University  are  simply  not  high 
enough  to  place  us  in  a  favorable  competitive  position  with  other  universities. 
From  reports  coming  from  other  institutions,  there  seems  to  be  an  adequate 
number  of  men  in  history,  English,  and  some  other  art  subjects,  but  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  in  accounting,  economics,  and  business  administration  and 
science.  With  the  pressure  of  further  enrollments,  it  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  our  ranks  intact  and  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  im- 
provement of  faculty  personnel  during  the  next  biennium. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  during  the  biennium  has  com- 
pletely revised  its  various  curriculums  and  added  some  eighteen  new  course 
offerings.  Instead  of  the  single  curriculum  in  business  administration  proper 
with  possibilities  of  electing  courses  which  might  constitute  a  major,  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  split  into  nine  groups.  These  groups  are:  Accounting,  Bank- 
ing and  Finance,  Real  Estate,  Marketing,  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities, 
Public  Finance  and  Taxation,  Economic  Geography  and  Foreign  Trade,  Labor 
and  Personnel  management,  and  Economics  and  General  Business.  Students 
are  required  to  select  one  of  these  nine  groups — a  group  which  will  give 
them  the  major  which  they  might  desire.  Each  group  is  intended  to  provide 
some  degree  of  specialization.  This  change  seems  to  be  in  line  with  what  is 
happening  in  other  institutions  and  offers  students  a  better  opportunity  for 
professional  specialization  than  they  have  hitherto  had. 

In  addition  to  these  nine  groups,  the  College  has  revised  its  curriculum  in 
combination  with  Law,  but  the  revision  consists  of  a  change  in  only  one  or 
two  courses.  Revision  has  also  been  made  of  the  curriculum  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration, but  here  again  the  changes  which  have  been  made  were  not  great 
and  were  made  to  provide  better  adjustments  to  the  needs  for  government 
training. 

During  the  biennium  a  Department  of  Real  Estate  was  established  by 
special  act  of  the  Legislatui'e  appropriating  from  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Florida  Real  Estate  Commission  the  sum  of  $12,500  for  the  biennium  ending 
June  30,  1947.  The  Board  of  Control  added  $2,500,  making  the  total  $15,000.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  Board  that  beginning  July  1,  1947,  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment would  be  $15,000  annually.  Of  this  amount,  $5,000  would  become  an. 
annual  continuing  appropriation  from  the  Florida  Real  Estate  Commission. 

The  Department  has  been  organized  with  a  head  professor  and  one  associ- 
ate professor.  A  start  was  made  in  real  estate  courses  during  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  present  year.  A  curriculum  has  been  set  up  which  will  go  into  effect 
in  September,  1946.  Nine  courses  in  real  estate  are  offered.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Property  Management,  Property  Valuation,  Real  Estate  Law,  Problems 
in  Real  Estate  Brokerage,  Real  Estate  Finance,  Urban  Land  Utilization,  Prin- 
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ciples  and  Problems  of  City  Planning,  Principles  and  Problems  of  Urban 
Growth,  and  Business  Ethics.  In  the  real  estate  curriculum  other  fundamental 
economic  courses  have  been  inserted  so  that  the  students  will  be  grounded 
in  economic  principles  as  well  as  have  a  considerable  degree  of  specialization 
in  real  estate. 

The  Florida  Association  of  Realtors  were  instrumental  in  securing  legisla- 
tive approval  of  the  training  program  in  real  estate.  In  particular,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hearin,  of  Tampa,  the  President  of  the  Association  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Brown 
Whatley,  of  Jacksonville,  took  the  lead  in  working  toward  this  end.  Some 
individuals,  as  well  as  several  local  real  estate  boards,  have  established  real 
estate  scholarships  to  the  number  of  fourteen.  The  response  of  realtors  to 
scholarships  has  been  very  generous.  The  program  in  real  estate  which  has 
been  established  is  unique  in  the  South.  What  has  been  done  places  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  in  the  field  of  real  estate  alongside  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Northwestern  University. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  which  is  a  part  of  the  College,  has 
continued  to  operate.  It  has  had  little  or  no  money  upon  which  to  function.  Its 
chief  activity  has  had  to  do  with  publication  of  EconoTuic  Leajlets,  which  was 
started  in  December,  1941.  This  publication  carries  articles  which  are  prepared 
by  University  faculty  members;  which  deal  with  government  taxation,  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  finance;  and  which  are  of  direct  interest  not  only  to  busi- 
ness men  but  also  to  individual  citizens  and  those  concerned  with  administra- 
tive problems  of  State  and  local  government.  The  Leaflets  have  continued  to 
command  the  attention  of  a  wide  variety  of  readers. 

Certain  faculty  members  have  continued  to  do  research  and  to  write  even 
in  spite  of  war  and  the  heavy  demands  upon  them  by  postwar  students.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  publication  this  summer  of  T.  C.  Bigham's 
600-page  book  entitled:  Transportation  Principles  and  ProbleTus.  M.  D.  Ander- 
son and  others  have  continued  to  contribute  articles  to  scientific  and  other 
publications. 

During  the  biennium  the  Division  of  Geography  and  Geology  was  estab- 
lished. The  Division  functions  in  three  colleges.  There  are  three  men  in 
Geography  whose  salaries  are  carried  in  the  budget  of  this  College.  There  is 
one  man  in  Geology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  one  in  Geology 
in  the  University  College.  Administrative  costs  and  expenses  are  carried  al- 
most altogether  in  the  budget  of  the  College,  even  though  the  salaries  of  men 
in  Geology  are  in  other  colleges.  The  Division  has  established  a  curriculum 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  There  is  also  a  curriculum  in  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  entitled  "Economic  Geography  and  Foreign  Trade." 
The  Division  is  working  well  and  provides  a  training  program  in  Geography 
and  Geology  which  is  of  interest  to  students  in  three  different  divisions  of  the 
University. 

During  the  past  two  years  two  staff  members — R.  B.  Eutsler  and  W.  H. 
Joubert — have  participated  as  specialists  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
State  government.  The  first  of  these  men  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  on  Economy  and  Efficiency.  The  other  worked  with 
the  same  committee.  Again  this  year  the  same  two  men  are  serving  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  on  Taxation  appointed  by  the  Governor.  One  of  them  has 
been  devoting  full  time  to  the  committee  during  the  summer  and  the  other  has 
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acted  as  a  consultant  and  will  help  to  prepare  the  final  report. 

The  Colleg-e  of  Business  Administraton  still  continues  with  no  quarters  of 
its  own.  Recent  action  to  construct  a  classroom-business  administration  build- 
ing will  greatly  help  this  College.  Staff  members  are  scattered  in  three  or 
four  buildings.  The  College  has  never  had  a  home  of  its  own.  While  circum- 
stances as  to  construction  are  such  that  the  new  building  may  not  be  ready 
for  occupancy  before  1948,  when  it  is  ready  it  will  provide  genuine  relief  to 
the  College.  According  to  the  plans  that  have  been  made,  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration  and  the  other  social  sciences  will  occupy  the  building  and 
will  be  provided  with  classrooms  and  offices  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  these  departments.  It  is  urged  that  this  building  be  constructed 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  immediate  problem  with  which  the  College  is  confronted  is  that  of 
taking  care  of  returning  veterans  and  other  students.  Classes  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  number.  Sections  of  beginning  courses  will  run  high.  Size  of 
classes  will  be  greatly  increased.  Existing  faculty  members  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  and  and  new  faculty  difficult  to  get,  but  the  College  is  taking  every 
precaution  at  hand  to  prepare  itself  to  carry  its  share  of  the  burden  in  provid- 
ing adequate  education  for  returning  veterans  and  other  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  J.  Matherly,  Dean. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

INCLUDING  THE  REPORT  OF 
THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ENGINEERING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EXPERIMENT  STATION 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for  the  College 
of  Engineering  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

Few  colleges  have  had  as  great  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  our  na- 
tion as  has  the  College  of  Engineering.  Two  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  we 
were  called  upon  to  give  special  courses  in  the  training  of  aviators  in  con- 
nection with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  Program.  Then  we  were 
called  upon  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  give  special  training 
courses  in  the  Engineering,  Science,  and  Management  War  Training  Pro- 
gram to  10,000  industrial  workers  in  fourteen  cities  of  our  State.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  industry,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Armed  Forces,  for  the  service? 
of  engineers  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  our  regular  curricula  were  accelerat- 
ed. The  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  and  the  Signal  Corps 
called  upon  our  laboratories  to  work  upon  important  research  problems.  The 
loyalty  of  the  members  of  our  staff  and  their  desire  to  serve  their  nation  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  make  worth-while  contributions  of  importance  to  our 
nation's  war  effort. 

This  report  will  be  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  pertains  to  that 
portion  of  our  activities  primarily  of  a  teaching  nature,  and  the  second  pertains 
to  research  activities  in  the  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station. 
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FART  I 
INSTRUCTIONAL  DIVISION 

Probably  no  achievement  of  the  College  of  Engineering  is  looked  upon 
with  more  pride  than  that  of  the  record  of  its  graduates.  Graduates  of  our 
institution  are  small  in  number  compared  with  those  of  other  engineering  in- 
stitutions. Nevertheless,  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort  has  been  grati- 
fying. Three  developments  for  victory  were  outstanding:  radar,  the  proxi- 
mity (V.  T.)  fuze,  and  the  atomic  bomb.  Florida  men  took  part  in  all  three 
activities,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  development  and  production  of 
the  first  two.  Florida  men  could  not  have  done  so  well  in  competition  with 
graduates  of  other  schools  if  it  were  not  for  the  education  and  training  they 
had  received  here.  Curricula  have  never  been  static,  but  have  been  adjusted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  Now,  in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace,  new 
adjustments  in  curricula  have  been  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will 
result  in  additional  improvements.  The  close  integration  of  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  with  the  University  College  enables  the  returning 
veteran  to  make  many  adjustments  which  could  not  be  made  so  readily  in  any 
other  known  plan.  The  staff  of  the  College  feels  that  during  the  next  few 
years  particular  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  educational  programs  for  vet- 
erans; and  through  couns-ei  and  guidance  veterans  are  assisted  in  planning 
their  engineering  courses  to  best  meet  their  individual  needs. 

CURRICULA  AND  STAFF 

To  meet  many  demands  for  a  special  Department  of  Aeronautical  Engi- 
neering, such  a  department  was  created.  Formerly  an  Aeronautical  Option 
was  offered  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  It  is  expected  that 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  A.  Thompson,  this  Department  can  stimu- 
late added  interest  in  this  important  field.  Already  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  additional  equipment  has  been  secured.  Much  instructional 
equipment  formerly  used  by  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  made  available  to  us. 
The  principal  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  to  secure  space  for  properly 
housing  it.  Three  airplanes,  a  B-24,  a  P-51,  and  an  F-6-F,  have  been  secured 
for  instructional  purposes. 

The  Chemical  Engineering  Department  has  materially  expanded,  primarily 
due  to  the  research  work  which  it  is  being  called  upon  to  do  for  the  industries 
of  our  State.  These  activities  are  described  later  in  this  report.  A  sizeable 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Department  were  engaged  in  various  phases 
of  the  atomic  bomb  research. 

Outstanding  advances  have  been  made  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Depart- 
ment. The  curricula  have  been  materially  changed  in  order  to  include  certain 
instructional  material  which  Florida  engineers  thought  would  be  desirable. 
Options  are  now  available  in  the  Department  in  the  fields  of  structural  engi- 
neering, sanitary  engineering,  highway  engineering,  and  administrative  engi- 
n-eering.  The  staff  of  the  Department  has  been  materially  expanded  so  that 
research  can  now  be  conducted  on  several  problems  of  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  State. 

Professor  P.  L.  Reed,  who  has  served  the  University  for  twenty-five  years, 
elected  to  retire  in  1945.  Professor  Reed  was  one  of  the  most  beloved  teachers 
that  the  University  of  Florida  has  ever  had.  His  interests  were  not  only  in  the 
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College  of  Engineering,  but  in  other  fields  as  well,  particularly  in  athletics. 
Upon  his  retirement,  Professor  C.  D.  Williams  was  selected  to  head  up  the 
department.  Professor  W.  F.  Sawyer,  who  served  his  nation  as  a  Commander 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  will  return.  Others  of  the  Department  have  been 
chosen  because  of  their  education  and  practical  experience  in  specialized, 
fields. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Department  has  always  held  an  enviable  repu- 
tation, particularly  in  the  field  of  electronics.  Just  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  Department  had  been  called  upon  to  give  a  special  course  for  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  was  then  called  upon  to  give  special 
courses  for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Of  outstanding  importance,  however,  were  the  services  which  it  was  called 
upon  to  render  to  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development  and  to 
the  Signal  Corps  in  connection  with  research. 

Dr.  Palmer  H.  Craig  requested  a  leave  of  absence  in  January,  1946,  and 
Commander  S.  P.  Sashoff,  who  had  been  on  leave  with  the  United  States 
Navy,  returned  to  become  Acting  Head  of  the  Department.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  transitions  from  wartime  activities  to  peacetime  activities  are  be- 
ing carried  out,  and  many  new  research  projects  started. 

Laboratories  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  have  benefited 
materially  in  receiving  machinery,  tools,  and  equipment  from  the  Government 
as  they  were  declared  surplus  by  the  Armed  Forces.  The  shops  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  expanded  materially,  particularly  during  the  past  six  months, 
and  over  $284,443  of  equipment  has  been  installed,  either  as  gifts  or  on  loan 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Commendation  for  the  improvement  of  these 
shops  should  be  given  to  Professor  S.  P.  Goethe  and  Professor  J.  T.  Leggett,  who 
has  been  acting  as  Shop  Superviser.  It  is  now  believed  that  few  shops  in  the 
Southeast  are  quite  as  complete  as  this  one.  Here  again  a  real  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  because  of  insufficient  space.  This  shop  is  not  only  called  upon  to 
give  basic  instruction  to  engineering  students  and  for  the  research  projects  of 
the  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station,  but  also,  because  of  the 
skill  of  the  employees  and  the  completeness  of  the  equipment,  it  is  called 
upon  to  render  services  to  other  departments  on  the  campus  in  the  main- 
tenance and  construction  of  equipment. 

The  Metallography  Laboratory  has  been  improved  considerably.  Much  new 
equipment  has  been  added,  including  photographic  equipment,  an  X-ray 
machine,  and  a  Magnoflux  tester. 

Alumni  returning  will  miss  Professor  W.  W.  Fineren,  who  had  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  for  over  seventeen  years, 
and  who  elected  to  retire  in  the  fall  of  1945. 

The  Industrial  Engineering  Department  is  expanding  its  time  and  motion 
study  work.  Considerable  interest  has  been  evinced  by  returning  veterans 
for  work  in  the  Department.  Added  interest  is  now  also  indicated  in  the 
Cooperative  Plan  which  is  operated  by  the  Department.  Before  the  war  many 
industries  cooperated  with  the  College  in  a  plan  for  alternating  study  and 
industrial  work.  Because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  present  students  are 
veterans  who  are  eager  to  complete  their  education  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  of  time,  the  number  of  cooperative  students  is  not  now  so  great  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 
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It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  College  of  Engineering  to  encourage 
the  members  of  the  staff  to  take  part  in  the  professional  activities.  It  is  felt 
that  through  close  contact  with  work  of  the  professional  societies  of  local, 
State,  and  national  character,  a  live  interest  in  engineering  activities  will  re- 
sult with  consequent  improvements  in  teaching.  During  the  past  biennium, 
members  of  the  staff  held  the  following  offices: 

President,  Florida  State  Board  of  Engineer  Examiners 

Secretary,  Florida  State  Board  of  Engineer  Examiners 

Chairman,  Southeastern  Section  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 

Education 
Director,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education 
Secretary,    Southeastern    Engineering    College    Research    Association 
Chairman,  Chemical  Engineering  Division  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 

Engineering  Education 
Member,    Regional    Committee    of    the    Engineering    Council    for    Professional 

Development 
Secretary,  Florida  Section,  American  Chemical  Society 
Secretary,  Florida  Engineering  Society 

Secretary,  Florida  Section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
Vice-Presiident,    Florida    Sewage    Works    Association 

A  bulletin  entitled  Engineering  Education  at  the  University  of  Florida  was 
published  in  October,  1945.  The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  describe  the 
facilities  of  the  College  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  prospective  student 
and  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  State  with  our  facilities.  This  bulletin  has 
received"  favorable  comment  from  many  persons  and  has  served  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Florida  has 
well-equipped  laboratories  and  a  competent  staff. 

PART  II 
ENGINEERING   AND    INDUSTRIAL   EXPERIMENT    STATION 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  WAR  EFFORT 

The  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Engineering  and  Industrial  Ex- 
periment Station  to  the  Nation's  war  effort  can  best  be  presented  by  a  mention 
of  some  of  the  citations  and  commendations  which  have  been  received  from 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  various  Government  Agencies.  Among  these  may 
be  listed  the  following: 

1.  Naval  Ordnance  Development  Award,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  De- 
cember 10,  1945,  and  formally  presented  to  the  University  by  Rear  Admiral 
Ralph  Davison  on  May  27,  1946.  In  presenting  the  Award,  Admiral  Davison 
said:  "Florida  entered  the  proximity  fuze  program  early  in  1943.  As  a  result 
of  experimental  work  carried  on  at  the  University,  valuable  scientific  know- 
ledge was  gained  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  general  pattei-n  of 
designing,  developing  and  producing  practical  fuzes  on  a  large  scale.  Florida's 
early  work  on  the  development  of  fuze  components  was  outstanding.  Perhaps 
the  high  spot  of  Florida's  war  activities  on  the  proximity  fuzes  was  the  design, 
development  and  demonstration  of  the  first  successful  mortar  shell  fuz^e  com- 
prising a  new  antenna  and  internal  turbine.  From  this  the  University  went 
on  to  collaborate  in  the  engineering  of  the  large-scale  production  of  fuzes.  ...  I 
have  the  privilege  of  revealing  .  .  .  that  your  University  already  has  made  a 
new  and  outstanding  post-war  scientific  contribution.  .  .  .  On  the  basis  of  the 
high  order  of  service  and  the  magnitude  of  the  contribution  offered  by  the 
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University  this  official  recognition  of  merit — the  Naval  Ordnance  Develop- 
ment Award." 

2.  A  letter  of  Citation  announcing  the  award  written  by  Vice  Admiral  G.  F. 
Hussey,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  of  the  Navy  Department,  Janu- 
ary 11,  1946. 

3.  A  letter  of  commendation  received  from  Dr.  E.  U.  Condon,  Director, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  work  performed:  "Am.ong  these  achievements  were  the 
design  and  construction  of  successful  demonstration  of  early  trench  mortar  fuze 
models,  development  of  new  and  improved  fuze  circuits  and  collaboration  with 
the  production  designs  of  the  mortar  fuzes." 

4.  A  letter  of  commendation  from  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  dated  April  12,  1946,  pertain- 
ing to  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  V.  T.  fuze  program:  ".  .  .  The  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  was  called  upon  to  do  important  work.  That  work  was  well 
done." 

5.  A  letter  of  citation  by  Major  General  H.  C.  Ingles,  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  April  4,  1945:  "...  The  Uni- 
versity had  developed  and  constructed  equipment  for  static  direction  finding. 
It  has  trained  military  personnel  in  its  operation  and  maintenance.  It  has  pro- 
vided facilities  and  equipment  for  putting  into  operation  the  first  static  di- 
rection finding  sferics  network  used  by  the  United  States  Army.  These  con- 
tributions have  been  the  foundation  of  the  establishment  of  a  working  system 
of  static  direction  finding  which  is  now  in  tactical  use  by  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices .  .  .  The  cooperation  and  industry  of  the  University  enabled  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requests  of  the  theaters  of  war  with  a  minimum  delay.  The  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  University  of  Florida  on  sferics  work  cannot  be  measured  on 
a  dollar  and  cents  basis  ....  It  is  this  interest,  provided  above  the  ordinary 
contract  execution,  that  has  resulted  in  getting  equipment  into  the  field  im- 
mediately .  .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  the  citations  which  the  University  of  Florida  receiv- 
ed, individual  citations  were  given  to  various  members  of  the  staff. 
These  included  the  Certificate  of  Award,  given  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  and  the  special  Naval  Ordnance  Development  Cita- 
tion, given  by  the  Navy  Department. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  University  of  Florida  was  asked  to  continue 
and  expand  some  of  its  research  activities  for  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  contracts  covering  various  projects  in  the  electronics  field  are  in  force 
for  various  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards. Since  these  projects  involve  the  continued  security  of  our  nation,  de- 
tailed information  pertaining  to  them  cannot  be  given  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  of  the  Station  to  the  industrial 
welfare  of  the  State  was  the  development  of  a  spray  gun  for  stimulating  an 
increased  production  of  gum  naval  stores.  This  program  has  large  peacetime 
implications  as  well  as  wartime  value.  Judg-e  Harry  Langdale,  President  of 
the  American  Turpentine  Farmers  Association  Cooperative,  stated:  "The  As- 
sociation is  well  aware  of  the  splendid  service  that  you  have  rendered  in  this 
field." 

The  principal  objective  of  the  Station  is  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
and  the  industries  of  Florida.    During  the  war  period,  work  in  this  direction 
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had  to  be  materially  curtailed  because  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
laboratories  and  personnel  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  soon  as  those  re- 
strictions were  lifted,  however,  every  effort  was  made  to  accelerate  the  re- 
.search  programs  in  these  fields,  and  during  the  biennium  the  thirty-four 
projects  listed  below  were  prosecuted  in  the  Station.  The  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  projects  were  and  are  in  the  industrial  field,  but  the  percentage  activity 
in  the  war  projects  was  greater  during  the  war.  Since  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities, the  percentage  activity  has  steadily  swung  toward  industrial  research. 
The  projects  are  as  follows: 

ACTIVE  PROJECTS 

No.     Title 

4301  Studies  of  the  Properties  and  Uses  for  Limerock  Concrete. — Work  has  continued  in 

this  field  and  new  and  valuable  information  has  been  gathered.  Technical  Paper  No. 
3  has  been  published  and  another  paper  entitled  Effect  of  Moisture  on  Thernio- 
conductivity  of  Limerock  Concrete  has  been  submitted  to  the  American  Concrete 
Institute  for  early  publication. 

4302  Soil  Stabilization  with  Limerock. — Results  in  this  field  should  be  very  helpful  to  the 
State  Road  Department  and  others  interested  in  structures  built  on  sandy  soil  hav- 
ing low  stability. 

4401  Spray  Gun  for  Pine  Trees. — The  first  spray  gun  developed  is  now  in  commercial 
production  and  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  No.  2394424.  A  complete  description  of 
this  gun  is  given  in  Bulletin  No.  10.  Work  is  continuing  in  this  field  to  produce  a 
combined  spray  gun  and  hack. 

4403  Porcelain  Type  Ceramics. — A  ceramic  body,  glaze,  and  colors  have  been  developed 
for  a  possible  specialty  industry  in  the  State.  The  results  will  be  available  to  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin. 

4404  Tannin  from  Scrub  Oak. — The  possibility  of  obtaining  tannin  from  scrub  oak  has  been 
proved  and  the  economics  found  to  depend  on  the  utilization  of  the  wood  chips  as 
well  as  the  bark.  The  first  pubUcation  on  this  subject,  Technical  Paper  No.  11,  is 
now  available  and  several  other  publications  are  in  process. 

4405  Sewage  Treatment  Processes. — A  new  and  practical  pilot  plant  is  in  process  of  build- 
ing on  the  campus  in  connection  with  the  veterans'  housing  project.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  Station  with  the  most  modern  of  research  facilities  for  sanitary  sewage 
studies.   Bulletin   No.   9   is   available   for    distribution. 

4407  Limerock  Test  Roads. — A  test  road  using  limerock  in  various  forms  was  laid  on  the 
Gainesville-High  Springs  road  in  the  fall  of  1944.  Periodic  tests  of  this  road  are  made 
by  the  Station  to  determine  the  most  economical  and  best  wearing  surfaces. 

4411  Industrial  Waste  Utilization. — Indications  are  that  a  protein  feed  material  can  be 
produced  from  industrial  wastes.  Technical  paper  No.  10  is  now  available  for  dis- 
tribution. 

4412  Celery  Harvesting  Equipment. — A  small  power-driven,  two-row  celery  harvesting 
machine  has  been  developed  and  will  be  described  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin  of  the 
Station. 

4420  Drying  of  Tung  Nuts. — A  new  drier  for  tung  nuts  has  been  developed  and  will  be 
described  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin. 

4423  Leather  Development. — As  a  direct  result  of  this  leather  project,  one  tannery  is 
known  to  have  established  itself  in  the  State  and  one  other  is  tentatively  expected 
to  be  established  in  the  near  future.  The  results  are  described  in  Bulletin  No.   8. 

4502  Crate  Closure  for  Citrus  and  Vegetable  Packing. — A  mechanical  device  for  lessening 
damage  in  the  closing  of  fresh  food  crates  has  been  developed  and  is  described  In 
Technical  Paper  No.  6. 

4503  Insect  Repellent  Coating. — Study  is  continuing  on  the  possibility  of  improved  insect 
repellent  and  killing  paints  which  will  last  longer. 

4508  Wood  Impregnation  Equipment. — The  design  and  installation  of  a  wood  impregnation 
laboratory  is  now  nearing  completion.  This  laboratory  was  made  possible  through 
a  gift  to  the  University  by  the  Barrett  Division  of  the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye 
Corporation. 

4511  Sferics. — This  is  the  storm  location  project  sponsored  by  the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army.  This  work  is  continuing  on  a  peacetime  purpose  of  locating  and  tracking 
tropical  hurricanes.  Any  advances  in  this  field  will  affect  every  citizen  of  the  State. 
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4512  V.  T.  Fuze. — Highly  significant  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  work  since  the 
termination  of  the  war,  and  the  project  is  still  carried  in  the  secret  classification 
sponsored   by   tlie   National   Bureau   of   Standards. 

4513  Low  Velocity  Stream  Meter. — The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  more 
accurate  method  of  gauging  streams,  particularly  in  the  South  Florida  Canals  for 
better  water  control. 

4514  Plastic  Mounting  of  Biological  Specimens. — A  unique  method  of  mounting  flowers 
and  other  biological  specimens  in  their  natural  color  and  shape  in  plastics  has  been 
developed.  A  commercial  concern  is  now  negotiating  with  the  Station  to  put  this 
development  into   use   for   the   citizens   of   the   State. 

4515  Wire  Screen  Effectiveness. — A  study  was  made  of  the  size  and  shape  of  openings 
to  be  used  in  wire  screens  for  best  protection  and  cheapest  manufacture.  The 
results  of  this  study  have  been  submitted  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  for  early  publication. 

4517  Solubility  of  Magnesium  Salts  at  Boiler  Conditions. — Studies  are  in  process  to  elimin- 
ate one  of  the  serious  boiler  problems  common  to  all  industrial  plants  and  particu- 
larly   aggravated    where    high    pressure    boilers    are    used. 

4518  Calibration  of  Instruments  for  Oil  Measurements. — This  project  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  help   one   of  the  shipbuilding   concerns  with   its  Navy   Contract. 

4519  Tung  Meal  Studies. — Work  is  in  progress  to  try  and  find  some  commercial  use  for 
the  meal  left  over  after  the  tung  oil  is  pressed  from  the  tung  nuts. 

4521  Solar  Water  Heaters. — Design  and  construction  of  improved  solar  water  heaters 
are  in  prcgress,  and  a  bulletin  on  this  project  is  planned  for  early  publication. 

4523  Testing  Electricians'  Gloves. — At  the  request  of  several  of  the  electrical  concerns  in 
the  State,  this  safety  service  was  put  into  operation  in  the  Station  because  no  other 
laboratory  in  the  Southeast  would  undertake  it.  Elimination  of  industrial  hazards 
is  a  prime  function  in  the  welfare  of  Florida  industries. 

4524  Dielectric  Constant  Studies. — This  is  a  commercial  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  war 
projects.  Florida  is  the  only  State  which  is  producing  high  dielectric  raw  materials. 
The  study  is  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  finding  better  uses  for  these  materials. 

4604  Reverse  Cycle  Refrigeration  for  Heating  Purposes. — Florida  is  one  of  the  few  parts 
of  the  nation  where  this  type  of  heating  appears  practical.  Much  work  has  been 
done  at  the  College  on  this  subject  for  many  years.  This  project  is  designed  to 
correlate  the  data  and  publish  the  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the 
State. 

4605  Scale  Elimination  and  Evaporation  of  Citrus  Wastes. — One  of  the  major  problems 
in  recovering  citrus  waste  material  is  caused  by  scale  formation  in  the  evaporators. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  project  will  point  to  a  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

4606  Mapping  of  Florida. — Several  years  before  the  war  this  very  important  work  was 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  the  W.P.A.  Now  the  work  is  being  resumed  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Florida  State  Improvement  Commission  and  other  interested 
State  agencies.  Adequate  mapping  of  the  Florida  terrain  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  engineers  and  property  owners  throughout   the   State. 

4607  Filtration  of  Tung  Oil. — This  work  was  undertaken  in  order  lo  help  out  the  tung 
mills  which  are  having  difficulty  with  the  filtration  of  the  tung  oil  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

4608  Army  Air  Force  Contract-Wave  Propagation. — This  is  one  of  the  confidential  projects 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

4609  Army  Air  Forces  Project — Loran. — This  is  one  of  the  confidential  projects  for  the 
Armed   Forces. 

4610  Army  Air  Forces  Project. — Radar. — This  is  one  of  tlie  confidential  projects  for  the 
Armed   Forces. 

4611  Limerock  Building  Material. — In  this  project  it  is  planned  to  attempt  the  develop- 
ment of  new  low-cost  building  materials  using  limerock,  a  natural  resource  of 
Florida,  as  the  base. 

4612  Veneer  Replacement  Development. — The  amount  of  virgin  lumber  available  for 
the  manufacture  of  wood  crates  is  being  rapidly  depleted.  The  purpose  of  this  in- 
vestigation is  to  develop  the  use  of  waste  wood  materials  and  secondary  woods  for 
crate   manufacture   and   other   useful  purposes. 
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No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

No. 

9. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Station  during  the  past  biennium. 

Bulletin  Series 

Bulletin   No.    8     An   Industrial  Survey    of   Hides    and    Skins   in    Florida,    by    William    D.    May. 
Bulletin    No.    9     Studies    on    Intermittent    Sand    Filtration,    Part     I,    by    D.     L.    Emerson,    Jr. 
Bulletin    No.     10.     Florida    Spray    Gun    for    Pine    Tree    Gum    Flow    Stimulation,    by    Norman 
Bourke  and  Keith  W.  Dorman. 

Technical  Paper  Series 
No.     3.  Florida  Limerock  as  an  Admixture  in  Mortar  and  Concrete,  by  Harry  H.  Houston  and  R.  A. 
Morgeri 

Country  Hides  and  Skins,  by  William  D.  May. 

Empirical  Correction  for  Compressibility  Factor  and  Activity   Coefficient  Curves,  by   R.  A. 
Morgen  and  J.  H.   Childs. 
6.  Crate   Closing    Device,    by   William   T.   Tiffin. 

The    System    Sodium   Acetate,    Sodium    Hydroxide,    IVatcr,    by    R.    A.    Morgen    and    R.    D. 
Walker,  Jr. 

Patent  Policies  for  Sponsored  Research,  by  R.  A.  Morgen. 
9.  Conservation    of   Municipal    Water    Supplies    in    Air    Conditioning    Systems,    by    Newton    C. 
Ebaugh. 
No.  10.  Protein  Feeds  from   Sulfite    Waste  Liquor,  by   R.   D.    Walker,  Jr.   and    R.    A.    Morgen. 
No.  11  Florida  Scrub  Oak — New  Source  of  Vegetable  Tannin,  by  H.  N.  Calderwood  and  W.  D.  May. 
No.  12.  Effect  of  Moisture  on   Thermoconductivity   of  Limerock  Concrete,  by   Mack  Tyner. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  listed  above,  a  general  bulletin,  entitled 
Research  jor  the  Industries  of  Florida,  is  now  in  preparation.  This  bulletin  is 
to  be  a  companion  piece  to  the  bulletin  entitled  Engineering  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  It  will  present  to  the  industrialists  and  interested  parties 
in  the  State  the  facilities  and  functions  of  the  Station. 

During  the  biennium  a  standard  form  of  contract  for  the  research  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  industries  of  the  State  has  been  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Attorney  General.  This  contract  enables  the 
Station  to  offer  its  services  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  major  industrial  research  organizations  of  the  country.  Through  its 
use,  both  the  industry  which  is  sponsoring  the  work  and  the  general  public 
are  adequately  protected  from  a  patent  standpoint  if  patentable  information 
is  obtained  in  the  course  of  research.  During  the  biennium  eleven  contracts 
have  been  executed  with  various  industries  and  governmental  agencies.  This 
number  does  not  include  extensions  and  revisions  of  contracts  once  executed. 
Several  new  contracts  are  now  in  process  of  execution,  and  it  is  believed  that 
during  the  coming  biennium  this  phase  of  work  of  the  Station  will  materially 
increase. 

The  law  which  established  the  Station  specifically  indicates  that  it  is  an 
intergral  part  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  As  such,  the  research  laboratories 
and  the  teaching  laboratories  are  handled  as  a  unit.  This  not  only  gives  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  problems  of  direct  interest, 
particularly  to  Floridians,  but  in  addition  saves  the  taxpayer  needless  dupli- 
cation in  equipment.  The  Industries  of  the  State  are  in  need  of  personnel  with 
graduate  training.  Through  the  facilities  of  the  Station,  graduate  students  will 
be  enabled  to  work  on  projects  of  importance  to  the  State,  and  thus  become 
more  valuable  to  the  industries  of  the  State. 

In  many  of  the  fields  in  which  the  Station  is  now  engaged,  equipm'ent  is 
of  an  outstanding  nature.  This  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  made  available  to  us  large  quanties  of  equip- 
ment from  its  surplus  stock.  Commendation  of  the  splendid  assistance  given 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Overman  and  his  associates  on  the  Florida  State  Improvement 
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Commission  should  be  made,  In  several  fields,  however,  additional  equipment 
must  be  secured.  To  house  present  equipment  and  to  take  care  of  new  equip- 
ment, space  requirements  are  entirely  inadequate  at  this  time.  Additional 
buildings  should  be  provided  for  the  continuation  of  our  operations. 

Particular  commendation  should  be  given  for  the  services  of  Dr.  R.  A. 
Morgen  for  his  work  in  assisting  in  the  administration  and  direction  of  the 
research  projects. 

Many  of  the  industries  and  persons  interested  in  the  industrialization  of 
the  State  have  already  recognized  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Station.  This 
fact  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  few  random  quotations  from  letters  received 
by  the  Station: 

Mr.  C.  P.  Davis,  Editor  of  the  Naval  Stores  Review,  states  ".  .  .  We  like  to 
hold  your  department  of  the  University  of  Florida  up  as  a  shining  example 
of  the  good  work  being  done  down  there,  especially  for  our  industry." 

Mr.  Ralph  Bacon,  of  the  Insect  Wire  Screening  Bureau,  wrote:  "I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  .  .  .  this  report  ...  to  determine  .  .  .  the  best  size  of  m'esh 
for  use  in  the  Southern  states.  I  feel  that  .  .  .  your  report  should  be  sent  broad- 
cast to  our  distributing  trade." 

Mr.  Harold  Colee  sent  the  Station  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Beckett  and  which  said:  "The  report  from  the  Florida  Engineering  and  In- 
dustrial Experiment  Station  has  been  received.  I  have  never  received  a  docu- 
ment that  gives  me  the  personal  satisfaction  that  this  report  does.  I  will  see 
that  every  member  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  Pinellas  County 
has  an  opportunity  to  read  same." 

Mr.  G.  G.  Ware  wrote:  "In  my  opinion  we  are  only  beginning  our  research 
work  and  this  member  of  the  Association  feels  that  your  organization  has 
already  repaid  us  several  times  over  what  we  have  contributed  to  it."  Mr.  L. 
B.  McLeod  writes  of  the  sam'e  limerock  research,  "Think  you  are  doing  grand 
work." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Strong,  Consulting  Engineer,  writes:  ".  .  .  You  issued  a  most  in- 
teresting booklet  ...  on  the  study  of  the  hurricane  centers  of  the  Carribean 
area.  I  have  .  .  .  suffered  its  loss  which  I  have  found  irreparable  ...  I  shall  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  print  when  you  have  it .  .  .  reproduced." 

Mr.  Edward  Dahill,  Chief  Engineer,  wrote  of  the  Crate  Closing  Device:  "I 
was  very  happy  to  see  this  device  perfected  ...  it  will  definitely  ameliorate 
one  type  of  damage  ...  in  carload  shipments  of  celery." 

Mr.  D.  J.  O'Mahoney,  General  Manager  of  the  St.  Johns  River  Shipbuilding 
Company,  said:  "It  would  be  difficult  to  select  the  most  outstanding  feature 
of  the  service  which  you  have  given  us,  .  .  .  the  manufacturers  of  the  equip- 
ment made  a  similar  analysis  .  .  .  much  too  late  for  our  purposes — and  con- 
firmed your  findings  in  every  single  detail." 

Mr.  Warren  Roberts  writes:  "...  What  you  have  done  for  sf erics 
(hurricane  location)  ...  is  worth  ten  or  even  a  hundred  times  the  amount  of 
its  cost." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many  industries  of  the  State  have  taken  advantage  of  the  facilities  and 
staff  of  the  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  and  have  profited 
thereby. 

Some  of  the  industries  that  have  come  to  the  Station  for  help  and  service 
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should  be  mentioned.  A  few  of  them  are:  two  of  the  major  shipbuilding  con- 
cerns, a  manufacturer  of  metal  parts,  an  association  of  tung  oil  producers,  a 
manufacturer  of  food  machinery,  an  association  of  wire  screening  manu- 
facturers, and  a  consulting  engineering  firm.  Experimental  work  was  done 
for  all  of  the  above.  In  addition,  requests  for  information  which  can  be 
handled  by  sending  publications  of  the  Station  or  by  correspondence  with  no 
laboratory  work  are  handled  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  per  year.  The 
Station  has  been  of  service  to  such  other  State  agencies  as  the  Florida  State 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Florida  State  Hospital  by  performing  tests  on  ma- 
terials with  specialized  equipment  by  properly  qualified  personnel  available 
only  in  our  College. 

It  appears,  however,  that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  industries 
of  the  State  has  not,  as  yet,  requested  our  assistance;  that  is  the  agricultural 
group.  In  the  mechanization  of  farm  equipment,  in  improved  machinery,  in  the 
processing  of  foods,  in  problems  involving  land  reclamation,  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  engineering  staff  and  the  facilities  available  should  enable 
a  worth-while  contribution  to  be  made  to  this  important  industry  of  Florida. 

Appreciation  should  be  expressed  to  the  many  members  of  our  faculty  who, 
during  both  the  war  years  and  the  postwar  years,  have  remained  loyal  to  the 
University  and  have  continued  in  their  efforts  here.  Many  of  these  men  have 
made  material  sacrifices  elsewhere  because  of  their  desire  to  remain  here.  In 
the  light  of  this  fact,  the  following  recommendations  seem  pertinent: 

1.  Something  should  be  done  to  bring  the  salaries  in  line  with  those  of 
other  colleges  of  a  comparable  nature  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient  space  for  ade- 
quately prosecuting  the  research  projects  which  now  confront  us  and  which 
are  of  such  great  importance  to  industry  and  to  the  health  of  the  people  of 
our  State. 

3.  Additional  classroom  space  should  be  provided  and  classrooms  should 
be  available  for  proper  instruction  in  engineering  design. 

4.  Washroom  facilities,  which  are  not  now  available  in  connection  with  our 
shops,  should  be  provided. 

5.  Classrooms  should  be  available  close  to  the  laboratories  in  order  that 
demonstration  equipment  can  be  readily  made  available  for  lecture  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Weil,  Dean  and  Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  For  law  schools  the  lean  days  are  over.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
disproportionate  numbers  are  turning  to  law.  It  means  that  those  kept  from 
studying  law  during  the  war  years  are  now  entering  law  schools.  From  a  nor- 
mal total  of  28,U00  law  students  in  1938,  the  number  dropped  to  4,800  in  1943. 
So  abnormal  a  situation  is  boimd  to  right  itself.  The  equilibrium  is  being  re- 
stored, and  the  problem  of  no  enrollment  is  changing  to  the  problem  of  exces- 
enrollment.  Normal  attendance,  however,  will  assert  itself  in  a  few  years. 

What  is  taking  place  in  the  country  at  large  is  reflected  in  Florida.  Begin- 
ning with  June,  1941,  and  including  May,  1946,  the  College  graduated  129  stu- 
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dents.  In  a  similiar  period  immediately  preceding,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  higher  entrance  requirements  had  just  gone  into  effect,  it  graduated 
259.  Another  viewpoint:  During  the  war  years  (1942-46)  the  average  law  at- 
tendance per  year  was  56;  had  there  been  no  war,  it  would  have  been  at  least 
170.  Add  to  the  170,  the  normal  enrollment,  the  114  students  not  here,  and  we 
have  284;  thus  we  could  have  an  attendance  of  284  for  four  years  without  edu- 
cating more  than  would  have  been  educated  normally  in  eight  years. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Owing  to  war  conditions  the  requirements  for  admission  to  law  were  re- 
duced, effective  February  1,  1943,  to  two  years  of  academic  college  work  meet- 
ing the  standard  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  This  reduction 
was  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  one  year  thereafter.  Legally,  of  course, 
the  war  is  not  yet  over. 

Subsequently,  the  Legislature  required  the  several  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  State  to  waive  the  last  two  semesters  of  preparatory  college  work 
required  for  entrance  to  professional  schools  in  favor  of  those  inducted  on  or 
after  January,  1940.    (Ch.  22054,  Laws  of  Florida,  1943) 

The  ambiguity  of  this  requirement  (it  does  not  date  the  admission  require- 
ments, part  of  which  is  waived,  and  four  dates  may  be  contended  for)  raised 
the  question  whether  the  College  would  be  compelled  to  violate  the  standard 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  and  thus  forfeit  its  membership. 
This  question  was  settled  by  the  next  Legislature,  which  provided  that  "no 
colleg"e  or  professional  school  shall  be  required  to  admit  adult  students  who 
do  not  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  admission  as  prescribed  by  its  re- 
gional or  national  accrediting  association."  (Ch.  22773,  Laws  oj  Florida,  1945) 

The  College  is  now  in  no  danger  of  losing  its  membership  in  th'e  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools,  but  it  appears  that  if  our  former  admission  require- 
ments were  restored,  veterans  could  enter  on  two  years  of  academic  college 
work  as  now  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The 
effect  of  raising  entrance  requirements  would  apply  to  civilian  students  only; 
and  they  constitute  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  enrollment. 

COLLEGE  STATISTICS 

In  1944-45  the  College  enrolled  43  students.  Fourteen  degrees  were  awarded 
as  follows:  LL.B.,  11;  LL.B.  with  honors,  3. 

In  1945-46  the  College  enrolled  80  students  the  first  semester  and  199  the 
second  semester,  the  enrollment  for  the  regular  session  less  duplications  being 
209.  For  this  period  it  graduated  21  students  with  degrees  as  follows:  LL.B., 
18;  LL.B.  with  honors,  3. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  the  College  enrolled  for  the  first  term  26  and  gradu- 
ated 3  with  degrees  as  follows:  LL.B.,  2;  LL.B.  with  honors,  1.  For  the  second 
term  it  enrolled  25  and  graduated  5  with  degrees  as  follows:  LL.B.,  4;  LL.B. 
with  honors,  1. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  it  enrolled  for  the  first  term  219  and  for  the  second, 
218 — the  highest  summer  enrollment  it  has  ever  had. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1946  the  Law  Library  had  19,000  volumes.  In 
the  purchase  of  books  it  has  sought  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  an  increased 
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student  body.  For  greater  accessibility  additional  sets  of  Florida  Reports, 
Southern  Reporter,  the  Florida  Digest,  Corpus  Juris,  and  Florida  Statutes  have 
been  placed  on  the  third  floor.  The  work  of  the  Library  for  1946  has  been 
facilitated  by  an  assistant  law  librarian,  J.  W.  Melvin,  succeeded  by  Benjamin 
P.  Richards.  Recent  additions  to  the  Library  include  Howell's  State  Trials,  the 
All  England  Law  Reports,  the  New  Zealand  Reports,  the  Public  Utilities  Re- 
ports Digest,  and  an  increased  number  of  codes  and  legal  periodicals.  Grateful 
acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  gift  of  $572.90  by  the  Honorable  H.  P.  Adair; 
also,  of  the  library  of  the  late  Fred  Stringer  and  the  Roman  Law  Library  of 
the  late  Dean  J.  N.  Anderson.  Bobbs-Merrill  and  others  have  made  donations 
of  substantial  value. 

PROBLEMS 

The  transition  from  a  small  to  a  large  student  body  has  created  some  prob- 
lems. The  College  has  three  classrooms  that,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  seats, 
can  accommodate  from  65  to  70  students  each,  and  a  practice  courtroom  that 
can  accommodate  around  140  students.  By  dividing  each  first-year  class  into 
two  or  three  sections,  by  increasing  the  number  of  second-  and  third-year 
classes  and  sectioning  some,  and  by  offering  morning  and  afternoon  classes, 
it  is  believed  that  400  or  more  law  students  can  be  accommodated. 

Inadequacy  of  seating  space  in  the  Law  Library  is  somewhat  more  difficult. 
The  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida  History  occupies  part  of  the  third  floor  of 
the  Library,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  house  an  overflow  of  material  from 
the  main  Library.  So  far  what  is  left  to  the  College  cares  for  its  books  without 
difficulty,  but  additional  seating  space  is  limited  to  a  few  more  tables  that  may 
be  crowded  into  the  rooms. 

While  in  the  service,  Florida  lawyers  expressed  interest  in  a  refresher 
course.  Such  a  course  was  offered  by  the  College  the  second  semester  of  1945- 
46,  but  enrollment  therein  was  disappointingly  small.  Most  law  veterans  went 
into  law  offices.  On-the-job  training  allowed  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
is  expected  further  to  reduce  refresher  students. 

During  the  war  and  until  the  second  semester  of  1945-46,  the  College  func- 
tioned with  five  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  part  time,  and  they  also  did  con- 
siderable trainee  teaching.  The  second  semester  of  1945-46  it  had  seven  full- 
time  teachers.  Vernon  Wilmot  Clark,  A.  M.  (New  York  University),  LL.B. 
(Florida),  and  James  Robert  Wilson,  A.B.,  J.D.  (Iowa)  and  J.S.D.  (Columbia), 
have  been  added  to  the  faculty,  and  they  have  done  good  and  effective  teach- 
ing. Two  more  teachers  are  necessary  to  handle  the  teaching  load  for  the  school 
year  1945-47.  They  have  been  appointed:  Robert  C.  Brown,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 
(Harvard),  a  successful  teacher,  author,  and  tax  specialist,  and  Frank  E.  Ma- 
loney,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Florida),  who  took  his  law  degree  with  high  honors.  Ad- 
ditional student  assistants  have  been  procured. 

CONCLUSION 

The  College  has  grown  from  1909  to  a  school  having  1,240  graduates,  many 
of  whom  hold  high  positions.  It  has  survived  both  wars  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess It  is  entering  a  period  of  unprecedented  expansion.  The  veterans  who  are 
crowding  its  classrooms  are  surprisingly  serious,  capable,  and  successful  in 
their  studies,  and  their  cooperation  has  made  possible  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  School.  Our  professors  are  carrying  their  greatly  increased  burdens  un- 
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flinchingly.  Our  energies  are  focused  upon  sound  teaching,  the  best  ways  to 
achieve  mass  instruction,  and  the  addition  of  courses  to  meet  postwar  needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  Dean 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

EDUCATION 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  following  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  the  coming  biennium. 

Since  my  last  report  a  field  service  program  has  been  set  up  in  the  College 
of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Control  has  authorized  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Education. 

THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

Undergraduate  and  graduate  training  of  pre-service  and  in-service  teach- 
ers and  administrators  comprise  instruction,  observation,  and  participation  in 
administration,  supervision,  curriculum,  guidance,  philosophy,  psychology,  re- 
search, methods  in  special  subject  fields,  and  the  student  teaching  in  the 
Laboratory  School.  All  work  in  the  College  is  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

THE   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH 

The  Bureau  works  on  pressing  Florida  school  problems  that  need  addi- 
tional research.  During  the  biennium  the  Bureau  has  carried  on  much  work 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  For  example,  it  assisted  in  preparing  the 
manual  used  by  the  Citizens'  Committee  in  its  study  of  education  in  Florida. 
Through  the  director  of  the  Bureau,  who  served  as  co-chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  on  Elementary  Education  for  the  Southern  States  Work  Con- 
ference, as  regional  chairman  of  the  National  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  and  as  consultant  to  out-of-state  educational  groups, 
work  of  national  significant  has  been  done. 

In  Florida,  the  Bureau  has  distributed  materials  to  Florida  School  people 
and,  through  exchanges,  to  persons  and  agencies  outside  the  State.  Fifteen 
publications  have  been  issued  this  biennium. 

Examples  of  two  local  research  problems  are:  (1)  the  study  of  physical 
growth  of  the  child  in  the  Laboratory  School;  and  (2)  a  study  of  a  program  of 
instruction  in  Spanish  in  the  Elementary  School. 

Now  that  the  College  of  Education  has  been  authorized  to  offer  work  on 
the  doctoral  level,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  will  become,  more 
than  ever,  a  functioning  part  of  the  College.  It  is  necessary  to  have  graduate 
students  in  the  field  of  education  working  beyond  the  master's  level  in  order 
to  extend  the  scope  of  the  services  that  might  well  be  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 

THE  P.  K.  YONGE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  program  of  the  School  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  example  of  effective  school  prac- 
tices in  order  to  lead  the  State  toward  improving  total  school  programs.  Pre- 
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service  teachers  study  principles  and  practices  in  the  School  and  make  plans 
to  adapt  these  practices  to  their  future  teaching  situations.  By  studying  the 
School,  in-service  teachers  develop  improved  practices.  The  School  serves  as  a 
source  of  research  and  as  a  medium  for  the  advancement  of  the  findings  of 
research.  Graduate  students  utilize  the  School  program  for  learning  and  for 
adding  to  existing  educational  theory  and  practice. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  make  the  services  of  the  several 
departments  and  divisions  of  the  College  of  Education  directly  available  to 
the  public  schools  of  Florida.  The  program  has  the  concomitant  function  of 
bringing  the  staff  of  the  College  directly  into  contact  with  educational  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  Florida,  thus  assisting  the  College  in  formulating  a 
functional  program  of  teacher  education  and  research.  Teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  counties  and  schools  are  guided  through  conferences,  materials, 
demonstrations,  visits  to  the  College,  and  surveys  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  school  programs.  This  program  serves  as  a  bridge  between 
campus  and  public  school  systems.  Over  this  bridge  go  personnel,  materials, 
and  advisory  and  consulative  services  to  help  schools;  and  across  this  bridge 
come  teachers  and  administrators  to  study  at  the  College. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  activities  of  the  Public  School  Service  program 
during  the  second  year  of  the  biennium: 

1.  Completed  school  building  surveys  in  three  counties:  Lake,  Orange,  and  Volusia. 

2.  Furnished  consultative  services  in  the  comprehensive  revision  of  teacher  salary 
schedules  in  tvi^o  counties:  Leon  and  Gilchrist. 

3.  Assisted  the  Florida  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education  in  the  preparation  of  checklists 

for  obtaining  data  required   in   making   local   school   surveys. 

4.  Assisted  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  the  development  of  a  new  financial 
accounting  system  for  school  cafeterias. 

5.  Arranged  for  five  graduate  students  to  conduct  special  researches  requested  by  the 
Florida  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education.  The  students  will  present  the  completed 
researches  as  their  masters'  theses.  The  Florida  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education 
Will  use  these  researches  in  making  the  State  survey  on  education. 

6.  Conducted  six  special  conferences  for  county  superintendents.  These  conferences 
were  devoted  to  the  study  of  educational  problems  presented  by  the  superintendents. 

7.  Cooperated  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  securing  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  local  school  officials  in  pro- 
moting local  studies  for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education. 

8.  Cooperated  with  the  Southern  States  Work  Conference  and  the  Florida  State  Com- 
mittee on  Elementary  Education  in  producing  research  materials  on  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

9.  Edited  materials  being   published   by   the   Southern   States  Work   Conference. 

THE  FLORIDA  CURRICULUM  LABORATORY 

The  Curriculum  Laboratory  collects,  organizes,  and  distributes  educational 
materials  for  the  instructional  program,  for  the  curriculum  of  the  Laboratory 
School,  for  the  research  program  and  for  the  public  school  service  program. 
Facilities  are  available  for  the  study  of  school  and  of  individual  teaching  prob- 
lems and  for  preparing  the  results  for  distribution.  Much-needed  original  ma- 
terials are  developed  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  for  use  in  Florida 
schools. 

NEW   DEVELOPMENTS 

1.     The  Doctor  of  Education  Degree 

Approval  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  May,  1946,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  Education  to  be  offered  at  the  University  of  Florida  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est recognition  ever  to  be  given  to  the  College  of  Education.  Graduate  Council 
and  University  Senate  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Control  were  based 
on  the  favorable  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Graduate  Council,  which  made 
an  intensive  study  of  facilities  and  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  long  had  more  graduate  students  to 
finish  the  master's  degree  than  any  other  department  of  the  University,  usual- 
ly enrolling  as  many  as  all  other  departments  combined,  and  plans  for  offering 
the  doctoral  degree  will  help  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Florida  public  school 
leaders  for  advanced  graduate  facilities  within  the  State. 

Work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  is  offered  mainly  in  the  field 
of  school  administration,  although  candidates  who  wish  to  study  in  the  in- 
structional fields  may  be  admitted  on  an  individual  basis  with  the  approval  of 
the  Graduate  Council. 

2.     Conferences  and  Study  Courses  for  County  Superintendents 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  College  of  Education  which,  it  is  felt,  rendered 
a  distinct  service  to  the  educational  system  of  the  State  has  been  the  series  of 
three-day  county  superintendents'  conferences  and  study  courses  held  three 
times  each  semester.  A  syllabus  for  study  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  College 
of  Education  staff  for  the  use  of  superintendents  who  desire  to  work  for  col- 
lege credit,  which  has  been  granted  following  attendance  at  the  courses  and 
satisfactory  completion  of  reading  and  assignments. 

Unique  in  the  United  States,  these  conferences  not  only  give  superin- 
tendents an  opportunity  to  come  together  and  work  out  solutions  to  their 
problems  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the  College  of  Education,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  from  oher  agencies,  but  enable  and 
encourage  a  considerable  number  of  them  to  work  on  degrees,  thus  resulting 
in  raising  the  level  of  professional  qualifications  of  county  superintendents  in 
Florida. 

3.    The  Advisory  Committee  on  Teacher  Education 

At  the  request  of  the  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  County  Superintendents'  Organization  appointed  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  County  Superintendents  on  Teacher  Education  to  meet 
with  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Education  to  help  the  College  keep  in 
touch  with  the  public  school  needs. 

4.     The  Coordinating  Committee  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

This  committee  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  solution  of  problems  relat- 
ing to  teacher  education. 

5.    Workshop 

The  College  of  Education  assisted  in  conducting  workshops  in  three  coun- 
ties during  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  and  in  nine  counties  during  the 
second  year  of  the  biennium,  thereby  affording  vitalizing  experiences  for 
large  numbers  of  teachers  while  alleviating  overcrowded  conditions  in 
Gainesville. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  In  the  Biennial  Report  of  1942  it  was  recommended  that  the  program 
of  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  be  extended  through  two  years 
of  college,  so  that  Florida  school  administrators  and  officials  might 
come  to  the  University  and  see  in  action  the  type  of  school  they 
should  set  up  in  Florida.  This  recommendation  is  repeated  for  the 
the  coming  biennium. 

2.  In  the  Biennial  Report  of  1942  it  was  recommended  that  "the  College 
of  Education  enter  cooperatively  into  a  program  of  work  in  school 
improvement  with  some  nearby  school  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  demonstrate  how  the  College  could 
assist  a  school  in  studying  its  needs  and  in  solving  its  problems." 
This  recommendation  is  repeated  for  the  coming  biennium. 

It  is  further  recommended: 

3.  That  the  professional  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Education  and  Master  of 
Education  be  transferred  from  the  Graduate  School  to  the  College 
of  Education,  so  that  they  may  be  under  the  control  of  persons  under- 
standing the  needs  and  purposes  of  such  degrees  and  of  persons 
who  are  sympathetic  with  the  teacher  education  program. 

4.  That  the  in-service  program  of  county  superintendents  and  county 
school  supervisors  be  extended  to  include  elementary  and  secondary 
school  principals. 

5.  That  the  College  of  Education  be  allowed  ten  research  scholarships 
of  $1,000  each. 

6.  That  a  Child  Guidance  Clinic  be  set  up  in  the  College  of  Education 
for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  provide  guidance  service  for  children  and  youth  who  have  emotional, 
social,  educational,  or  behavior  difficulties  which  prevent  them  from  realizing 
tlieir  full  possibilities. 

(2)  To  provide  guidance  for  parents  wlio  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  under- 
standing  children    and   in   directing   tlieir   behavior. 

(3)  To  help  teachers  in  public  schools  with  their  guidance  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  Ballard  Simmons,  Acting  Dean 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Summer  Session  for  the 
biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  HAS  BECOME  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN 
OPERATION  DURING  THE  MONTHS   OF  JUNE,  JULY, 

AND  AUGUST 

Registration  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1945  was  the  lowest  for  several 
years.  Peace,  even  in  Europe,  did  not  come  early  enough  for  the  returning 
veterans  to  enter  that  session.  Nor  did  others  who  had  engaged  in  war  work 
adjust  themselves  to  their  peacetime  duties  in  time  to  enroll.  Hence  the  stu- 
dent body  in  1945  was  very  small. 

The  exact  opposite  was  the  case  in  1946.  Peace  had  come,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Pacific,  and  students  flocked  to  the  University  in  great  numbers. 
Practically  all  of  these  were  regular  session  students,  mostly  men.  You  will 
recall,  I  am  sure,  that  such  was  not  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Then  the  student 
body  was  composed  mainly  of  women  school  teachers  who  made  use  of  the 
summer  months  for  their  further  educational  advancement.  The  regular  and 
Summer  Sessions  were  largely  distinct  in  student  body,  in  faculty,  and  in 
course  offerings. 

Even  before  the  war,  however,  it  was  evident  that  a  change  was  taking 
place.  The  number  of  regular  session  students  that  remained  for  the  summer 
was  constantly  increasing,  and  by  1941  it  had  considerably  surpassed  that  of 
the  non-regular  session  students.  In  other  words,  it  was  evident  that  the  Sum- 
mer Session  was  changing  from  what  at  one  time  had  been  called  the  "Sum- 
mer Normal"  into  a  university.  It  can  now  be  truthfully  said,  it  seems,  that 
this  change  has  taken  place  and  that  the  Summer  Session  has  grown  up. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  main  message  of  this  report,  namely,  the  Summer 
Session  has  become  the  University  in  operation  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  For  the  most  part,  the  same  courses  are  offered  as  in  the 
regular  sessions  and  the  same  faculty  members  are  retained  as  teachers.  In 
fact,  only  slight  differences  are  noticed.  In  the  1946  Summer  Session  a  lyceum 
program  was  maintained,  a  series  of  lectures  was  given,  and  an  intramural 
recreational  program  was  offered.  In  other  words,  all  the  usual  campus  activi- 
ties except  an  intercollegiate  athletic  program  were  found  this  summer.  Even 
in  this  respect  a  month  of  football  practice  was  held  during  the  second  term. 

GRADUATE  WORK  IN  THE  SUMMER 

In  one  respect  the  Summer  Session  has  considerably  outstripped  the  regu- 
lar session,  namely,  in  the  number  of  students  pursuing  graduate  work.  Dur- 
ing the  first  term  of  the  1946  Summer  Session  there  were  358  students  enrolled 
as  graduate  students  and  245  in  the  second  term.  This  is  the  largest  number 
ever  so  enrolled  and  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  public  school  teachers  and  administrators  have  already  taken  their 
undergraduate  degrees  and  now  desire  more  advanced  work.  Graduate  and 
research  offerings  should  in  every  way  possible  be  strengthened. 
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A  FORWARD  LOOK 

Since  these  things  are  so,  we  should  now  look  forward  to  placing  the  Uni- 
versity Summer  Session  on  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  sessions  with  the 
same  salary  schedule,  the  same  tenure  of  position,  and  the  same  administra- 
tive machinery.  There  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  reason  for  keeping  the  reg- 
ular and  the  summer  sessions  separate. 

Without  doubt  registration  in  the  Summer  Sessions  of  1947  and  1948  will 
show  a  decided  increase.  The  first  term  of  the  1946  session  had  a  registration 
of  3,138;  the  second  term,  2,783.  From  present  indications  this  will  be  more 
than  doubled  in  1947.  "We  may,  it  seems,  confidently  expect  an  average  of 
6,500  each  term  next  year.  A  budget  is  now  in  preparation  to  take  care  of  this 
number  and  will  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  Norman,  Dean 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  record  the  death,  on  November  10,  1944,  of 
Rudolph  Weaver,  F.A.I.A.,  founder  of  the  School  and  Director  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1925.  As  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Weaver  designed 
many  of  the  buildings  at  the  University,  and  as  a  teacher  he  gained  wide 
recognition  in  professional  circles  for  his  pioneering  work  in  architectural 
education. 

The  transition  of  the  School  to  a  postwar  status  has  progressed  satis- 
factorily during  the  biennium  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  increase  in  enrolL- 
ment  at  the  Lower  Division  level.  The  total  enrollment  in  all  courses  has  in- 
creased tenfold  since  1944,  and  has  reached  a  total  of  more  than  half  again  as 
large  as  any  previous  enrollment.  The  most  serious  embarrassment  has  been 
the  lack  of  teaching  space,  and  although  classrooms  have  been  provided  to 
the  limit  of  availability,  classes  have  had  to  be  conducted  in  the  third  floor 
corridor  of  Peabody  Hall  during  the  last  semester  of  the  biennium. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  worth  of  the  project  method  of  instruction  for 
professional  work  has  been  again  demonstrated.  The  flexibility  of  the  project 
method,  its  provision  for  individual  instruction,  and  its  recognition  of  indivi- 
dual differences  by  permitting  every  student  to  advance  without  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  other  students  are  meeting  with  favor  on  the  part  of  the 
large  number  of  veterans  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  School.  The  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  the  project  method  gained  during  the  past  eleven  years 
has  indicated  that  even  closer  integration  of  the  work  is  possible,  and  plans 
have  been  approved  whereby  all  professional  work  will  be  presented  in  a  single 
course.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first  attempt  at  such  complete  integra- 
tion in  professional  training. 

Graduates  of  the  School  continue  to  assume  positions  of  responsibility  in 
their  respective  communities.  More  than  half  of  all  the  graduates  in  Architec- 
ture have  successfully  passed  the  examinations  of  the  State  Board  and  are 
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now  registered  architects  in  Florida.   The  demand  for  our    graduates   con- 
tinues to  exceed  the  supply. 

Several  permanent  changes  in  staff  have  taken  place  during  the  biennium. 
Carl  F.  Riter,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing in  September,  1944,  and  resigned  a  year  later  to  become  head  of  the  Art 
Department  at  Drake  University.  Vivian  Holbrook,  B.F.A.,  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting  in  September,  1945,  to  replace  Mr. 
Riter,  and  she  in  turn  resigned  four  months  later  upon  the  return  of  her  hus- 
band from  leave  of  absence.  Guy  C.  Fulton,  B.S.  Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Architecture,  part  time,  resigned  in  September,  1945,  in  order  to  devote  full 
time  to  his  duties  as  Architect  to  the  Board  of  Control.  Frederick  T.  Hannaf ord, 
B.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture  and  Acting  Director  of  the  School,  resigned 
February  1,  1946,  to  become  head  of  the  Structural  Department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  and  William  T.  Arnett,  M.A.  Arch.,  was  appointed  Director. 
McMillan  H.  Johnson,   B.S.   Arch.,   structural   designer  in   the  office   of   the 
Architect  to  the  Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture. Forest  M.  Kelley,  B.S.  Arch.,  a  registered  architect  with  several  years 
of  professional  experience,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture. 
Norman  B.  Flagg,  B.S.  Arch.,  with  a  number  of  years  of  experience  in  the 
building  field,  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Seven  members  of  the  faculty  served  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  war. 
Of  the  four  who  were  on  leave  of  absence,  three  have  returned  during  the 
biennium:  William  T.  Arnett  on  December  1,  1945;  Hollis  H.  Holbrook  on 
January  1,  1946;  and  John  L.  R.  Grand  on  April  15,  1946. 

The  faculty  has  continued  to  serve  in  various  professional  groups  during 
the  biennium.  Rudolph  Weaver  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Architecture,  and  on  the  national  Committee  on  Education  and  the  national 
Committee  on  Unification  of  The  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Frederick 
T.  Hannaford  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Architecture,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  North  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects and  as  Secretary  of  the  Florida  Association  of  Architects.  William  T. 
Arnett  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Architecture, 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Florida  North  Chapter  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Registration 
of  the  Chapter.  Hollis  H.  Holbrook  is  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Southern  States  Art  League. 

The  School  has  received  a  number  of  gifts  during  the  biennium.  By  be- 
quest of  Rudolph  Weaver,  275  books  and  an  excellent  collection  of  oil  paint- 
ings, watercolors,  etchings,  and  Japanese  prints  have  been  added  to  the  per- 
manent collection.  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Denby  has  given  two  reproductions  of  his 
watercolors  and  a  book.  Several  etchings,  a  wood  engraving,  and  a  number  of 
prints  have  been  contributed  by  societies  in  which  the  School  maintains  mem- 
bership. 

In  accordance  with  a  bequest  of  Rudolph  Weaver,  the  Rudolph  Weaver 
Student  Loan  Fund  of  $500  was  established  in  November,  1945,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  University. 

During  the  biennium  526  books,  300  slides,  and  9  prints  have  been  pur- 
chased, so  that  the  Book  Room  now  contains  2,979  volumes  and  the  slide  col- 
lection now  numbers  1,755.  The  cases  in  the  Book  Room  are  filled,  and  ad- 
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ditional  cases  have  been  built  in  one  of  the  drafting  rooms,  Peabody  302,  to 
provide  additional  space  for  bound  magazines.  Peabody  303  has  been  improved 
through  the  installation  of  tile  drainboards  on  the  sink. 

In  addition  to  regular  exhibitions  of  student  work,  21  traveling  exhibitions 
have  been  shown  by  the  School  during  the  biennium.  Included  in  these  exhi- 
bitions have  been  the  work  of  Eliot  O'Hara,  Hilton  Leech,  and  Anna  E.  Mel- 
tzer,  as  well  as  exhibitions  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Alabama  Art 
League,  the  Associated  American  Artists,  the  Florida  Artists  Gulf  Coast  Group, 
the  National  Serigraph  Society,  the  Southern  States  Art  League,  and  the 
Studio  Guild. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  student  work  at  the  Florida  Fair  at  Tampa  was 
resumed  in  1946,  and  a  graduate  of  the  school,  Buell  Lee  Whithead,  B.F.A., 
1945,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  painting  in  the  professional  class. 
A  traveling  exhibition  of  student  work  has  been  made  available  to  Florida 
schools  on  a  loan  basis. 

During  the  biennium  we  have  come  to  realize  the  enormus  size  of  the 
wartime  backlog  of  deferred  construction  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
of  planning  and  of  design  which  confront  us.  The  urgent  need  for  men  with 
training  in  architecture  and  the  allied  arts  has  created  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  service.  In  the  present  emergency  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied 
Arts  is  determined  to  render  that  service  effectively. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Arnett,  Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  In  this  report  of  the  University  College  for  the  biennium  ending  June 
30,  1946,  we  are  concerned  with  the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace,  from 
prewar  education  and  emergency  war  training  to  education  for  a  new  world. 
I  have  no  wish  to  burden  you  with  the  usual  recital,  often  given,  of  facts  and 
figures  designed  to  show  the  unit's  difficult  assignment,  to  indicate  the  credita- 
ble way  it  is  functioning,  and  apparently  —  very  incidentally  —  to  place 
therein  the  urgent  suggestion  for  more  men  and  materials.  It  is  true  that  the 
University  College  has,  is,  and  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  student  load.  About  two  thirds  of  the  entire  University  group 
is  registered  in  the  College.  The  problem  of  handling  such  numbers  is  already 
taxing  us  to  the  limit.  But  you  have  already  received  authorization  for  all 
the  help  we  have  asked  for,  or  can  secure  and  effectively  organize.  So,  I  con- 
cern myself  with  major  problems  and  report  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing. 

First,  we  have  arranged  to  give  to  all  beginning  students  the  General  De- 
velopment Test  of  the  National  Cooperative  Service.  This  will  eliminate  many 
students  from  the  C-Course  requirements  of  general  education.  Along  with 
other  leading  universities  of  the  country,  we  are  planning  more  effective 
placement  than  ever  before.  A  certain  high  level  of  achievement  on  this  bat- 
tery of  tests  will  actually  give  the  student  freshman  credit  and  permit  him  to  go 
at  once  into  special  work.  Other  students  will  stand  high  enough  to  be  excused, 
but  without  credit,  from  the  general  courses.   This  plan  will  permit  many 
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students  to  go  on  to  Upper  Division  work  and  give  us  some  relief  from  sheer 
numbers. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  former  reports,  our  general  education  courses 
are  not  surveys  of  subject  areas.  We  have  avoided  the  thin  spread  by  a  se- 
lective progress.  The  concepts  and  skills  required  of  the  general  education 
student  are  just  as  definite  and  specific  as  any  others.  Thus  in  this  attempt  to 
give  the  student  what  has  most  significance  or  meaning  we  must  constantly 
revise.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  professor  who  studied  chemistry  ten  years  ago 
may  be  out  of  date  today — a  drag  to  his  profession  unless  he  has  continued 
to  advance.  Even  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  unity  and  integration  in  a  rapidly  moving  scene.  We  cannot 
stand  still.  Constant  revision  is  necessary  not  to  shift  viewpoints,  but  to  sift 
viewpoints  for  a  better  integration  and  avoidance  of  the  fragmentation  cre- 
ated by  endless  division  and  sub-division  of  subject  matter  fields.  The  research 
this  unit  is  concerned  with  is  not  propaganda  to  boost  itself,  or  a  scholarly 
treatise  on  some  obstruse  phase  of  this  or  that,  to  be  published  in  some  maga- 
zine for  professional  credit;  it  is  that  of  honestly  facing  the  problem,  of  teach- 
ing and  finding  out  what  is  desirable. 

Up  to  the  present  year,  the  University  College  has  borrowed  the  major  part 
of  its  staff  from  the  colleges  of  the  Upper  Division.  These  men  could  be  spared 
from  their  departmental  specialties.  They  have  worked  and  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution;  the  colleges  themselves  have  been  most  generous.  But  now 
your  recent  authorization  of  new  staff  members  has  enabled  us  to  secure 
men  of  achievement  who  are  primarily  interested  in  general  education. 

The  University  College  has  the  responsibility  of  giving  adequate  basic 
preparation  for  each  and  every  professional  school  and  college  of  the  Upper 
Division.  In  calling  this  work  experimental  liberal  education,  general  edu- 
cation, or  education  for  citizenship,  we  may  give  some  idea  of  what  is  being 
attempted  but,  as  usual,  such  names  carry  many  false  connotations.  All  educa- 
tion is  experimental  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned;  liberal  education 
carries  with  it  too  much  of  white-collar  culture  (in  the  past  only  for  privileged 
leaders).  General  education,  or  citizenship  education,  to  those  who  do  not 
know,  is  thought  of  as  a  thin  spread  of  glittering  generalities. 

President  Conant  pointed  out  in  the  significant  1945  Harvard  report.  Gen- 
eral Education  in  a  Free  Society,  that  the  real  issue  is  above  the  fog  of  aca- 
demic squabbles;  that  the  broad  understandings  and  humane  attitudes  must 
be  cultivated  if  our  civilization  is  to  be  saved.  Thus  general  education,  the  at- 
tempt to  replace  fragmentation  caused  by  division  and  sub-division  of  subject 
matter  fields,  is  no  longer  just  a  debatable  question  of  procedure  before  the  aca- 
demic world.  Already  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Boston  University, 
Illinois,  Ohio  State,  Stanford,  and  a  host  of  other  educational  institutions  have 
followed  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Florida  in  doing 
something  about  the  problem. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we,  along  with  educational  institutions  the  country 
over,  are  working  under  the  handicap  of  having  more  students  than  our  facili- 
ties or  techniques  can  handle,  we  are  concerning  ourselves  with  the  new  tech- 
niques and  procedures  necessary  for  a  changing  world.  This  unit  faces  the 

future  with  confidence.  „  „  „ 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Winston  W.  Little,  Dean 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  GENERAL  EXTENSION 

DIVISION 

To   the  President  of  the   University. 

Sir:  Submitted  herewith  is  the  biennial  report  of  the  General  Extension 
Division  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946,  together  with  comments  and 
recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  University  Extension  Adult  Edu- 
cation Program. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  more  students  were  enrolled  in 
formal  college  credit  instruction  than  in  any  similiar  period;  and  a  beginning 
was  made  to  re-establish  the  peacetime  informal  non-credit  adult  education 
activities,  many  of  which  had  changed  direction  during  the  war  so  that  assist- 
ance could  be  given  governmental  and  other  emergency  educational  projects 
in  Florida. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  enlarged  enrollment  in  college  credit  work  will 
persist  for  some  time,  and  will  place  a  heavy  drain  on  the  total  present  re- 
sources. As  a  result,  the  Division  will  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  normal,  or 
meet  the  enlarged  demand  in  every  phase  of  the  program,  until  it  is  able  to 
secure  a  substantial  increase  in  personnel  and  materials. 

Following  V-J  Day,  the  program  of  formal  college  credit  instruction  for 
G.  I's  became  heavier,  and  the  work  with  veterans  began.  The  in-service  train- 
ing program  for  teachers  continued,  with  a  much  larger  enrollment. 

Of  the  13,236  extension  enrollments  serviced  in  the  biennial  period,  5,078 
were  for  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  and  for  veterans  taking  courses 
given  under  contracts  with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  and  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

Among  the  eighty-eight  universities  and  colleges  offering  their  own  cor- 
respondence courses  under  contract  with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute, Florida  stands  tenth  in  the  total  number  of  enrollments  received;  and 
shares  with  Washington  and  Wisconsin  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  insti- 
tions  which  have  contracts  for  lesson  correction  service  on  Institute  courses. 

Because  of  the  heavy  enrollment  of  students  in  correspondence  study,  the 
lesson  correction  service,  covering  the  work  of  1,834  G.  I.'s  enrolled  through 
the  Panama  and  Antilles  branches  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute, 
along  with  that  of  152  in  special  Florida  Courses,  has  been  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  Women's  Activities  as  a  temporary  measure. 

There  were  8,158  enrollments  in  addition  to  those  from  the  armed  forces, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  in  the  in-service  teacher  training  program  which 
was  carried  on  by  correspondence  study,  in  extension  classes  in  17  counties, 
and  in  15  county  workshops.  There  were  also  3  state-wide  vocational  educa- 
tion workshops  for  teachers.  The  workshops  were  conducted  for  graduate  and 
undergraduate  credit  in  cooperation  with  the  Colleges  of  Education  of  the 
Florida  State  College  for  Women  and  the  University  of  Florida. 

Numerous  requests  for  classes  and  workshops  could  not  be  met.  The  pres- 
sure upon  the  regular  faculty  for  residence  teaching  has  made  even  a  limited 
amount  of  extension  work  impossible  for  many  of  them;  and  sufficient  num- 
bers of  outside  specialists  and  teachers  have  not  been  available. 

Neither  could  all  demands  for  correspondence  study  be  met.  A  large  num- 
ber of  textbooks  are  out  of  print,  and  the  college  correspondence  courses  based 
on  them  are  being  rewritten.  The  Florida  State  College  for  Women  changed 
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from  the  semester  to  the  quarter  system,  making  it  ncessary  to  devise  stop-gap 
courses  for  the  interim  during  which  more  than  100  courses  are  under 
revision. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  correspondence  courses  on  the  secondary  level 
which  are  offered  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  complete  high  school  work,  veter- 
ans and  other  adults  now  also  demand  functional  courses  in  the  vocations  and 
other  areas.  To  meet  these  needs,  the  number  and  variety,  of  courses  are  be- 
ing increased.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  approved  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska  courses  which  have  been  adopted  by  twenty-eight 
universities  and  state  departments  of  education.  These  courses  are  being  ex- 
amined, and  many  will  be  purchased  for  individual  and  group  supervised  cor- 
respondence study. 

Because  of  crowded  conditions,  short  courses  even  with  small  enrollment 
could  not  be  encouraged  on  the  campus,  and  satisfactory  arrangements  to  hold 
off-campus  courses  could  not  be  made  except  in  the  case  of  the  Short  Course 
in  Parent-Teacher  Leadership,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Florida  State 
College  for  Women. 

Since  crowded  conditions  on  the  campus  will  continue  for  some  time,  short 
courses  for  special  interest  groups  will  have  to  be  county  or  regional. 

In  fact,  the  whole  informal  adult  education  program  will  have  to  be  taken 
more  and  more  to  the  people.  General  public  interest  programs  will  have  to 
be  expanded  on  the  local  level.  Some  progress  has  already  been  made  in  this 
direction.  State-wide  organizations  will  cooperate  with  the  Division,  and 
through  their  local  groups  help  develop  the  programs  in  the  communities.  The 
General  Extension  Division  must  supply  teaching  specialists  to  direct  in  the 
field  the  promotion  and  organization  of  the  programs,  to  train  the  lay  leader- 
ship, and  to  instruct  the  public. 

In  the  Citizenship  Training  Program,  a  specialist  has  been  provided  to 
handle  alien  training.  A  second  specialist  will  be  employed  as  soon  as  one  can 
be  found  to  develop  forums  to  draw  more  people  into  constructive  thinking 
about  governmental  and  other  current  problems.  In  Parent  Education  and 
Home  and  Family  Living,  a  visiting  specialist  will  conduct  a  series  of  insti- 
tutes and  conferences  in  various  centers  in  Florida  in  January,  1947.  The  first 
activity  in  the  revival  of  the  Safety  Program  will  be  a  short  course  to  be  held 
in  November,  1946,  for  motor  vehicle  fleet  operators,  in  cooperation  with 
twelve  national  organizations.  The  work  in  driver  training  will  be  started  at  a 
later  date.  As  a  forerunner  to  an  enlarged  program  in  Workers'  Education  "to 
make  better  citizens  as  well  as  better  workers,"  five  regional  labor  institutes 
will  be  conducted. 

A  specialist  and  acting  head  has  been  appointed  to  provide  a  consultant 
and  teaching  service  in  visual  instruction.  He  has  participated  in  the  in-service 
training  program  for  teachers,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  workshops. 
He  provides  consultant  service  to  those  interested  in  organizing  film  libraries, 
and  to  those  who  use  the  Division's  Florida  Cooperative  Film  Library  and 
the  Florida  Depository  for  free  educational  films,  which  are  operated  under  his 
supervision. 

A  specialist  is  in  charge  of  our  loan  collections  of  print,  and  is  rendering 
a  consultant  service  for  the  schools  and  for  the  adult  programs.  The  State's 
Library  of  Children's  Books  is  being  further  expanded.  The  American  Legion 
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Auxiliary,  Department  of  Florida,  has  assisted  by  annually  purchasing  books 
for  deposit  in  this  library.  Unit  libraries  for  adults  in  areas  of  special  group 
interests  are  being  assembled  for  use  with  adult  programs  for  which  they 
must  be  readily  available.  Occupational  and  cultural  groups  have  shown  in- 
terest in  this  project,  and  will  assist  through  the  purchase  and  deposit  of 
books. 

With  increased  use  of  teaching  aids  and  enlarged  collections  of  these  ma- 
terials, it  has  become  evident  that  special  effort  must  be  made  to  correlate 
the  various  types  for  specific  purposes.  Florida  is  one  of  the  first  universities 
to  activate  such  a  program,  and  the  General  Extension  Division  is  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  on  its  staff  one  of  the  few  persons  in  the  country  with 
the  breadth  of  training  and  experience  required. 

With  an  increasing  number  of  educated  women  in  Florida,  the  work  of 
their  volunteer  organizations  is  becoming  more  effective,  both  in  areas  of 
public  welfare  interest  to  women  as  citizens,  and  in  areas  of  interest  to  women 
as  mothers  and  homemakers.  Individually  and  through  their  organizations, 
women  are  using  the  educational  services  rendered  by  the  Division  through 
Women's  Activities.  Correspondence  and  group  study  courses,  guidance  in 
program  planning,  consultant  service  to  education  chairmen,  and  conference 
leaders  and  teaching  specialists  are  in  growing  demand,  and  the  work  will 
have  to  be  enlarged  in  the  next  biennium. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  programs  offered  individuals  and  groups 
directly,  the  Division  contributes  immeasurably  to  that  adult  education  in 
the  State  which  is  being  carried  on  through  the  programs  of  numerous  agen- 
cies and  organizations.  Through  advice  and  help  in  building  programs,  and 
through  the  lending  of  carefully  selected  and  correlated  films  and  library  ma- 
terials, the  Division  renders  a  daily  service  to  adult  education  in  the  State, 
which  is  revealed  only  in  part  by  the  circulation  figures  covering  the  use  of 
visual  and  library  materials. 
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EXTENSION  TEACHING 

Enrollment  Distribution  Table 
For  the  Biennium  Ending  June  30,  1946 

Correspondence  Study: 

378  Towns  in  67  Counties  of  Florida  4,361 

Armed  Forces  Enrollments  3,244 

43   Other    States   463 

7  Foreign  Countries  12 


8,080 
Extension  Classes: 

80  Classes  in  17  Counties  .- - 1,479 

Workshops: 

18  Workshops  in  14  Counties  1,097 

Lesson  Correction  Service: 

Students  in  Panama-Antilles  Area, 

United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  1,834 

Short   Courses   Conducted   During  the  Biennium: 

2  Short  Courses  on  Tuberculosis  89 

2  Short  Courses  on  Water  and  Sewage  Treatment 179 

1  Short  Course  in  Parent-Teacher  Leadership  326 


594 
Special  Subjects: 

Interior  Decoration  43 

Plantings  for  Florida  Homes     13 

Automobile  Insurance  9  6 


152 


Grand  Total  for  the  Biennium  13,236 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Materials  Loaned  for  Educational  Programs 

Circulation 

2,458  pictures 
358  set  loans 
2,458  pictures 

7,681  books 
1,561  books 
12,222  articles 
2,804  plays 
791  records 
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Visua).  Aids: 

Prirts                          -     

Counties 

21 

Slides    (914   showings)            . 

"'rints 

27 
21 

Extension  Library  Service: 

Reference   Books               

67 

Unit   Libraries    

Pankafp    T.ihrarips 

27 
55 

Dramatic  Publications            

Recordings 

47 
27 

THE  GENERAL  EXTENSION  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

IN  FLORIDA 

For  clarification,  the  program  of  the  General  Extension  Division  is  re- 
stated: 


Objective: 


To  extend  learning  from  the  State  institutions 
of  higher  education  through  instruction,  formal 
and  informal,  on  all  levels. 


By  Education  for: 


Economic  Progress 
Social  Progress 
Governmental  Progress 


Programs  in  Areas  of 
Special  Group  Interest: 


Programs  in   Areas   of 
General  Public  Interest: 


Methods  of  Instruction 
To  Adjust,  Up-Grade, 
Train: 


Teaching  Aids: 


Professional 

Alumni 

Technical-Industrial 

Educational 

Labor 

"Women 

Business 

Civic 

Veterans 

Youth 

Civil 

Other 

Citizenship  Training 

Workers'  Education 

Information  for 

Parent  Education 

Electorate 

Health  Education 

Alien  Preparation 

Safety 

Home  and  Family 

Consumer   Education 

Living 

Social  Adjustment 

Resource  use 

Literacy 

Education 

Other 

Recreational  Pursuits 

Forum 

Group   Study 

Conference 

Committee  Research 

Demonstration 

Performance 

Short  Courses 

Lecture 

Directed  Reading 

Workshop 

Classes 

Correspondence  Study 

Other 

Films 

Specimens 

Filmstrips 

Models 

Slides 

Artifacts 

Sound-Slide   Films 

Books 

Miniature  Slides 

Periodicals 

Exhibits 

Pamphlets 

Recordings 

Posters 

Explosion  Pictures 

Graphs 

Pictures 

Charts 

Objects 

Maps 

Other 
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COMMENTS   AND   RECOMMENDATIONS    ON    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 

ADULT   EDUCATION   IN  FLORIDA 

The  people  of  Florida  are  interested  in  the  further  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  extension  adult  education,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  will  support  it. 

The  concept  of  such  a  program  is  not  new.  Under  the  directives  of  the 
Florida  Statutes,  the  Board  of  Control  established  the  General  Extension  Di- 
vision "to  spread  knowledge  ...  to  stimulate  thought  and  encourage  every 
movement  among  the  people  for  their  mutual  improvement."  This  has  been 
interpreted  to  cover  the  work  of  the  State  in  adult  education,  except  that  ac- 
complished through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  vocational  ser- 
vices of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  certain  areas  handled  by 
specialized  agencies.  Since  1919,  the  General  Extension  Division  has  conducted 
adult  education  in  every  area  of  instruction,  formal  and  informal,  on  all  levels 
of  learning. 

For  lack  of  resources,  well-rounded  development  and  consistent  progress 
in  all  phases  of  the  organized  plan  has  been  impossible.  Too  frequently  it 
has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  continuing,  long-range  programs,  and  to  shift 
direction  to  emphasize  some  "spot"  activity  required  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  times. 

As  a  result,  the  total  program,  in  terms  of  accomplishment,  has  not  been 
continuous  or  uniform;  but,  while  making  constant  adjustments  to  limitations 
and  necessities,  work  has  always  been  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan. 

The  State  can  yield  to  pressure  groups  and  neglect  whole  segments  of  its 
people;  or  it  can  have  a  balanced  and  coordinated  program  in  adult  education 
for  its  citizenry.  By  properly  supporting  the  General  Extension  Division,  the 
people  can  have  the  adult  education  program  they  want  and  need,  and  they 
can  have  it  for  less  money. 

In  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  Florida  is  found  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  talent,  information,  and  materials  which  can  be  contributed  to 
a  total  State  program  of  adult  education. 

One  splendid,  widespread  adult  education  program  is  conducted  by  the 
University  College  of  Agriculture  through  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 
The  General  Extension  Division  can  do  a  similiar  job  in  the  field  of  general 
adult  education,  but  only  if  it  is  provided  with  a  comparable  organization  and 
adequate  resources. 

Just  as  Agricultural  Extension  depends  upon  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Experiment  Stations,  the  General  Extension  Division  must  be  in  a 
position  to  draw  more  heavily  than  at  present  upon  all  the  other  colleges  and 
upon  the  research  divisions  of  the  State  institutions  for  instruction,  informa- 
tion, and  services  for  the  public. 

As  Agricultural  Extension  has  a  corps  of  specialists  in  Agronomy,  Horticul- 
ture, and  other  fields,  the  General  Extension  Division  must  have  specialists  to 
train  lay  leaders,  and  to  instruct  the  public  in  citizenship,  home  and  family 
living,  consumer  education,  governmental  problems,  and  many  other  instruc- 
tional areas. 

Other  experts  in  community  organizations  and  in  adult  education  methods 
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and  materials  must  be  provided,  and  more  help  in  forums  and  visual  and  audi- 
tory instruction  is  imperative. 

In  addition  to  informal,  non-credit  adult  education  programs  of  special 
interest  to  groups  and  of  general  interest  to  the  public,  the  Division  must  con- 
tinue to  extend  its  formal  credit  programs  of  instruction  through  correspon- 
dence study,  classes,  and  workshops.  Faculties  must  be  increased  to  take  care 
of  the  needs. 

To  organize  and  administer  the  program,  the  General  Extension  Division, 
like  Agricultural  Extension,  should  divide  the  State  into  districts  with  district 
representatives,  or  agents,  in  charge. 

On  the  county  and  community  levels,  there  should  be  local  directors,  or 
agents,  who  would  represent  the  General  Extension  Division  on  a  part-time 
or  full-time  basis.  To  coordinate  the  program  closely  with  the  public  schools, 
such  local  directors  or  agents  might  be  principals  or  other  full-time  or  part- 
time  employees  of  the  public  school  system. 

Responsibility  for  the  local  program  must  rest  in  the  community.  Conse- 
quently, like  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the  General  Extension  Di- 
vision must  help  organize  appropriate  community  groups  with  which  the  local 
director  can  work. 

To  train  teachers  of  adults,  directors,  and  lay  leaders,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  colleges  of  education  cooperate  with  the  General  Extension  Division  in 
conducting  summer  school  courses,  field  short  courses,  and  workshops;  and 
that  they  include  in  their  curricula  courses  for  training  young  people  to  en- 
ter the  field  of  adult  education.  The  General  Extension  Division  also  needs 
their  help  in  developing  new  materials  and  techniques  for  teaching  adults, 
and  their  advice  in  building  extension  libraries  of  adult  teaching  aids. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  adult  education  as  developed  by  the  State  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  the  General  Extension  Division  must  cooperate 
with  the  public  schools  in  their  work  and  help  State  agencies  and  volunteer 
organizations  in  promoting  their  specific  and  general  programs  in  adult  edu- 
cation. It  must  also  take  a  large  part  in  coordinating  and  integrating  the  total 
State  program. 

Simply  because  more  segments  of  the  public  are  now  aware  of  their  needs 
in  adult  education,  the  total  State  program  must  be  expanded;  the  State  does 
not  need  to  set  up  new  operating  agencies  for  every  situation;  but  it  must 
strengthen  its  existing  adult  education  agencies  through  adequate  support. 

Experience  has  shown  that  an  adequate  program  of  general  adult  educa- 
tion must  stem  very  largely  from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  through 
General  Extension,  because,  like  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  it  has 
its  base  in  research,  experiment,  and  specialized  as  well  as  integrated  know- 
ledge. No  other  State  or  independent  agency  can  command  the  peculiar  ser- 
vices and  resources  which  are  needed,  and  which  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning  command. 

Wisconsin  and  other  states  have  found  that  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  Vocational  Services  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
the  traditional  work  which  may  be  offered  by  the  public  schools  on  various 
levels  to  meet  the  needs  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  together  with  a 
properly  supported  and  expanded  General  Extension  Adult  Education  Pro- 
gram, are  sufficient. 
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In  the  Michigan  experiment  in  adult  education  the  State  has  come  to 
recognize  that  the  most  important  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  the 
money  to  expand  the  Extension  programs  of  the  university  and  colleges  and  to 
carry  them  to  the  local  level  where  they  can  be  made  to  function  in  developing 
a  live  community  democracy. 

For  the  continuous,  uniform  developments  of  the  program  in  Florida  as 
outlined,  the  following  recommendations  cover  the  most  pressing  immediate 
needs. 

To  take  care  of  the  demands  of  the  public  for  correspondence  study,  Ex- 
tension classes,  and  general  adult  education  programs,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  following  faculty  members  be  appointed,  either  as  a  core  faculty  of 
the  General  Extension  Division,  or  to  render  the  equivalent  instructional  ser- 
vices from  the  several  colleges: 

Two  in  English  Two  in  History  and  Political  Science 

One  in  Speech  Two  in  Modern  Languages 

One  in  Reading  and  One  in  Business  Administration 

Language  Arts  One  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Drawing 

One  in  Mathematics  Two  in  Education 

One  in  Sociology  One  in  Psychology 

One  in  Music  One  in  Arts  and  Crafts 

To  carry  forward  programs  in  areas  of  general  public  interest,  and  to  help 
develop  adult  education  on  the  local  level,  it  is  recommended  that  the  follow- 
ing personnel  be  appointed: 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Workers'  Education 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Parent  Education 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Consumer  Education 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Safety  Education 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Juvenile  Problems 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Guidance  and  Counseling 

A  Teaching  Specialist  in  Resource  Use. 

Short  courses  have  proved  to  be  of  most  value  when  they  represent  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  year's  continuous  study  for  self-improvement. 
Since  some  groups  served  before  the  war  are  already  asking  for  this  kind  of 
year-round  education  program,  it  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
for  specialists  in  several  areas  of  special  group  interests  in  order  that  such 
programs  may  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  needs  crystallize. 

Since  the  success  of  adult  education  activities  on  the  local  level  depend 
upon  training  and  organizing  community  leadership,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  specialist  in  community  organization  be  appointed. 

Since  Extension  methods  and  materials  must  be  developed  and  adapted 
for  the  teaching  of  adults,  it  is  recommended  that  a  specialist  in  adult  educa- 
tion be  appointed. 

Since  adults  learn  very  largely  by  seeing  and  hearing,  it  is  recommended 
that  another  specialist  be  appointed  for  the  organization  of  forums  and  dis- 
cussion groups;  that  an  assistant  be  appointed  in  the  Visual  Instruction  De- 
partment; and  that  an  expert  in  the  production  and  use  of  all  kinds  of  Audi- 
tory Aids  be  appointed. 
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The  program  of  classes,  short  courses,  and  institutes  to  keep  our  people 
up  to  date  in  their  occupations,  and  properly  informed  on  public  matters, 
must  be  revived  and  expanded.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  an  assistant 
professor  of  Extension  education  be  appointed  to  help  in  organizing  and  super- 
vising this  work. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  professor  of  Extension  education  be  ap- 
pointed to  develop  further  the  in-service  teachers  training  program,  including 
workshops. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  assistant  professor  of  Extension  education  be 
appointed  to  supervise  the  program  of  functional  courses  in  business  and  the 
vocations  for  veterans  and  other  adults. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  appropriate  contingent  fund  be  provided  to  re- 
valuate,  re-write,  and  increase  the  number  of  correspondence  courses  offer- 
ed; and  to  subsidize  short  courses  and  classes  which  are  essential,  but  which 
cannot  be  made  self-supporting. 

To  develop  special  courses  for  women,  help  in  planning  programs,  counsel 
in  connection  with  education  chairmanships,  and  plan  the  work  in  the  area 
of  home  and  family  living,  it  is  recommended  that  an  instructor  and  assistant 
in  Women's  Activities  be  appointed. 

All  University  Extension  Adult  Education  programs  must  be  supplemented 
with  loans  from  the  Extension  collections  of  teaching  aids.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  resources  be  provided  to  enlarge  the  Cooperative  Film  Library, 
the  Florida  Depository  of  free  films,  the  Children's  Library,  and  Unit  Li- 
braries in  areas  of  special  adult  group  interests. 

To  help  correlate  teaching  aids  for  use  in  the  several  programs,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  reference  librarian  be  appointed. 

To  help  schools  and  communities  in  developing  their  library  facilities,  an 
Extension  librarian  is  recommended. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  an  assistant  professor  who  is  a  specialist  in 
adult  education  visual  aids  be  appointed. 

Florida  cannot  afford  the  economic  and  cultural  loss  resulting  from  the 
inability  of  thousands  of  her  citizens  to  read  and  write.  Aliens  must  be  pre- 
pared for  citizenship.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  the  General  Extension 
Division  be  provided  with  resources  to  organize  and  conduct  a  literacy 
program. 

It  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made  to  develop  a  Negro  adult  edu- 
cation program  as  rapidly  as  possible;  and  that  an  assistant  professor  of  Negro 
Extension  be  appointed  to  further  organize,  develop,  and  standardize  the  work. 

To  implement  the  plan  and  program  of  the  General  Extension  Division, 
it  is  recommended  that  five  district  representatives,  or  agents,  be  appointed, 
and  that  provision  be  made  to  pay  county  or  community  directors  or  agents 
of  adult  education  at  least  part  time. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  associate  professor  of  Extension  education  be 
appointed  to  activate  the  established  Department  of  Extension  Investigation 
and  Research  by  which  educational  needs  of  adults  may  be  discovered. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  Bureau  of  Extension  Records  and  Statistics  be 
established,  and  that  an  assistant  professor  of  Extension  education  be  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  supervisor. 

Since  Extension  adult  education  must  be  carried  on  in  the  field,  it  is  recom- 
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mended  that  adequate  travel  funds  be  provided  for  the  General  Extension  Di- 
vision to  carry  on  its  programs  properly. 

To  help  in  determining  types  of  programs  which  must  be  conducted,  to 
survey  and  recommend  institutional  resources  in  order  to  activate  the  appro- 
priate courses  and  programs,  and  to  integrate  the  work  properly,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  an  advisory  adult  education  committee,  with  equal  representation 
from  the  three  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  be  appointed. 

If  the  State  is  to  receive  benefits  from  the  millions  now  being  spent  on 
education  and  re-adjustment  for  veterans  and  others,  provision  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  people  up  to  date  in  their  work  and  informed  on  governmental 
and  social  problems.  Since  distance  isolates  Florida  people  from  the  great 
national  professional,  cultural,  and  industrial  centers,  the  best-known  method 
for  doing  this  is  continuation,  refresher,  short-term  courses.  Such  work  re- 
quires that  classrooms,  laboratories,  auditoriums,  and  dormitory  facilities  be 
constantly  available.  Therefore,  it  is  again  recommended  that  a  building  with 
housing  and  other  physical  facilities  for  an  adult  education  center  be  given  high 
priority  on  the  program  for  developing  the  physical  plant  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

B.  C.  Riley,  Dean 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND  ATHLETICS 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  submit  the  following  report  on  the  activities  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cal Education,  Health,  and  Athletics  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

On  March  16,  1946,  the  Board  of  Control  approved  the  creation  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Athletics,  and  on  April  15  designated 
the  writer  as  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  postwar  period  at  the  University  saw  many  changes,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  athletics  at  the  University.  These  culminated  in  the  resignation  of 
Head  Coach  Lieb  and  the  resultant  amalgamation  of  various  allied  services 
into  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Athletics. 

The  College  offers  programs  of  instruction  and  services  under  five  depart- 
ments, namely.  Health  Service,  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  Intramural  Athletics 
and  Recreation,  Required  Physical  Education,  and  The  Professional  Cur- 
riculum. 

The  services  and  areas  of  instruction  offered  by  the  departments  of  the 
College  are  fully  described  in  the  University  of  Florida  Catalog  for  1946-47, 
and  are  placed  in  that  document  as  follows: 

Health    Service    Page     26 

Intercollegiate  Athletics  Page     25 

Intramural  Athletics  and  Recreation  ....Page     25 

Required  Physical  Education  .Page     23 

The   Professional   Curriculum    Page  115 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  departments,  there  have  been  added  the 
Department  of  Business  Management  and  the  Department  of  Sports  Publicity. 
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These  additions  were  found  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  peculiar  size  and 
structure  of  the  College.  This  unit  embraces  phases  of  life  in  social,  medical, 
athletic,  academic,  and  recreational  fields,  and  must,  therefore,  be  operated 
somewhat  differently  than  certain  other  colleges. 

The  possibility  of  offering  a  State-wide  two-point  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  The  Professional  Curriculum  is  being  considered.  The  program  would 
include:  (1)  a  service  bureau  composed  of  professional  leaders,  which  would 
lend  assistance  to  the  public  schools  of  Florida,  and  which  would  be  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  with  the  objective  of 
assisting  public  school  teachers  in  all  areas  of  athletics,  health,  and  physical 
education;  (2)  an  "in-service"  program  which  would  provide  professional 
follow-up  guidance  to  graduates  in  this  field. 

The  College  is  fortunate  in  having  some  new  improvements  to  the  physical 
plant,  both  in  the  blueprint  stage  and  under  construction.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  a  fourteen-acre  layout  of  playing  fields  and  courts;  (2)  a  battery 
of  sixteen  concrete  three- wall  handball  courts;  (3)  a  battery  of  six  new  con- 
crete tennis  and  all-purpose  courts;  (4)  a  third  floor  addition  to  the  Infirmary, 
which  provides  additional  ward  and  isolation  facilities  for  the  Health  Service; 
(5)  a  sprinkler  system  both  for  the  military  drill  field  (which  is  used  by  the 
intramural  and  physical  educational  departments)  and  for  improvement  num- 
ber one  already  listed;  (6)  a  recirculation,  filtration,  and  chlorination  system 
for  the  swimming  pool,  which  will  provide  State-approved  aquatic  facilities; 
and  (7)  a  new  gymnasium-auditorium  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  plans  for  which  are  now  in  final  stages.  If  and  when  funds  are 
made  available,  and  plans  are  completed  and  approved,  the  construction  will 
go  forward.  This  building  will  in  actuality  become  the  physical  seat  of  the 
College  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Athletics. 

The  Operational  Detail  of  the  College  is  as  follows: 

The  Dean  of  the  College  is  responsible  for  the  activities  of  the  College  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  through  him  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  Head  of  the  Student  Health  Service  has  in  charge  his  staff  of  doctors, 
nurses,  etc.,  and  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Health  Service. 

The  Head  of  Required  Physical  Education  directs  that  program  and  its 
complement  of  instruction,  office,  and  equipment  personnel. 

The  Heads  of  Intramural  Activities  and  Professional  Curriculum  likewise 
administer  their  several  programs. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  is  in  practice  the 
Director  of  Athletics.  He  employs  his  entire  staff  of  coaches,  trainers,  and  as- 
sistants and  is  responsible  for  their  assignments  to  various  duties. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Management  correlates,  examines, 
and   tabulates  all   budgets,   acts   as   purchasing   agent,    and   disburses   funds. 

The  Head  of  Sports  Publicity  directs  all  intercollegiate  sports  affairs  from 
the  publicity  standpoint  and  also  assists  in  writing  general  University  publicity. 

SUMMARY 

The  College  is  new  and  in  many  ways  unique.  It  is  dependent  on  staff  and 
facilities  and  will  require  a  minimum  of  five  years  to  become  fully  activated. 
It  will  grow  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most  University-wide  units  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  University. 
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The  College,  owing  to  its  unique  setup,  can  and  will  serve  as  an  agency  in 
the  promotion  of  morale  and  loyalty,  as  well  as  conduct  those  activities  which 
comprise  its  name. 

Respectfully   submitted, 
Dennis  K.  Stanley,  Dean 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  University 
Library  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

During  this  period  progress  has  been  made  in  every  department  of  the 
Library,  both  in  work  accomplished  and  in  organization  and  clarification  of 
processes.  The  Library  functions,  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Nelle  Bar- 
more,  have  been  defined  and  partially  reorganized  and  performance  of  duty 
has  been  superior.  Specifically  as  regards  the  book  collection  of  the 
main  Library,  the  arrears  have  been  reduced,  a  system  of  location  of  books 
has  been  devised,  and  technical  processes  reorganized. 

The  quality  of  the  book  collection  likewise  has  improved.  With  the  advice 
of  the  Library  Committee,  appropriations  have  been  prorated  to  individual 
departments  on  the  basis  of  needs,  and  careful  consideration  has  been  given 
to  each  item  purchased.  Several  substantial  gifts  have  been  received,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  is  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Collection  of  Florida  History  which  is 
to  be  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

With  gifts  and  purchases  the  Library  has  grown  by  bounds.  The  total  ac- 
cession for  the  main  Library  on  June  30,  1946,  was  193,969,  exclusive  of  docu- 
ments and  unbound  serials  and  periodicals.  Combined  with  the  acquisitions 
for  departmental  libraries,  the  total  is  209,792,  not  including  the  Curriculum 
Laboratory  and  the  Joseph  R.  Fulk  Library,  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Library,  the  Law  Library,  or  the  School  of  Forestry  Library.  The  Li- 
brary expenditures  for  the  period  of  this  report  was  $69,363.83,  exclusive  of 
salaries. 

With  this  growth  some  measures  of  storage  have  been  undertaken  and 
materials  have  been  shifted  within  the  Library.  The  Florida  Collection  has 
been  either  incorporated  into  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Collection  or  absorbed  into  the 
regular  stacks,  and  this  space,  together  with  the  stack  level  vacated  by  the 
cataloging  of  the  entire  arrearage,  has  given  some  much-needed  room.  Pend- 
ing the  construction  of  the  new  building,  another  expedient  undertaken  to 
alleviate  crowding  is  that  of  putting  into  "dead  storage"  certain  little-used 
materials,  carefully  selected  by  a  faculty  committee  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
Some  14,000  volumes  have  thus  been  stored  in  the  Auditorium,  thus  making 
way  for  other  more  generally  useful  materials.  This  makeshift  is  a  substitute 
for  the  practice  in  good  usage  among  large  university  libraries  by  which  little- 
used  materials  are  put  in  specially  equipped  storage  space,  where  they  are  ac- 
cessible on  demand;  but  since  no  such  accommodation  was  possible  here,  the 
more  desperate  expedient  was  adopted. 

An  intangible  influence  has  been  the  development  of  an  excellent  pro- 
fessional atmosphere  among  the  staff  members.  Each  one  has  assumed  an  in- 
creased sense  of  responsibility  in  performance  of  duty,  a  wholesome  attitude 
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towards  members  of  other  departments,  and  a  general  spirit  of  cooperation. 
The  technical  and  service  processes  have  been  so  systematized  as  to  coordinate 
the  entire  operation  of  the  Library. 

The  Order  Department  has  been  completely  reorganized  and  for  the  first 
time  carefully  administered.  Here  the  records — budgets,  orders,  acquisitions, 
etc. — are  kept  and,  for  general  convenience,  a  new  process  has  been  develop- 
ed and  put  into  effect.  The  records,  prorated  funds,  and  expenditures  have  been 
well  handled,   and   all   orders,   purchases,   and   gifts   are  received  and  noted. 

Aside  from  the  gifts  already  mentioned,  notice  should  be  made  here  of 
3,855  titles  of  Foreign  Acquisitions  purchased  abroad  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  assigned  on  a  priority  basis  to  various  libraries 
over  the  country.  Needless  to  say,  these  books  are  of  varying  value,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  prove  to  be  of  general  usefulness  in  building  up  a  well- 
rounded  collection. 

In  the  Catalog  Department  much  progress  has  been  made.  With  a  greatly 
reduced  staff,  with  resignations,  leaves,  and  sicknesses,  and  with  personnel 
varying  from  two  to  six  members  during  this  two-year  period,  31,467  volumes 
were  cataloged,  and  the  other  duties  incident  to  work  in  the  Department  were 
performed.  Current  acquisitions  were  k^pt  up  to  date  and  the  arrearage  of 
18,000  volumes  mentioned  in  the  1944  biennial  report  of  the  Librarian  has 
been  reduced  to  360  items.  On  May  31,  1946,  there  were  only  2,685  uncata- 
loged  items  in  the  entire  Library.  It  is  hoped  that  no  unforeseen  change  will 
bring  about  the  chaotic  conditions  that  prevailed  four  years  ago. 

The  Department  likewise  supervised  the  filing,  during  this  period,  of 
150,227  Library  of  Congress  Depository  cards,  of  183,113  cards  in  the  main 
catalog,  and  the  making  and  filing  of  several  thousand  new  guide  cards  and 
cross  references.  The  Central  Catalog  has  been  kept  up;  and  the  documents 
have  been  cataloged  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  head  of  the  Documents  De- 
partment who  assumed  duties  elsewhere. 

The  Documents  Department  has  arranged,  listed,  and  tabulated  all  items  ar- 
riving at  the  University  of  Florida  Library,  both  depository  and  purchases,  of 
which  there  were  19,527.  These  are  either  cataloged  or  listed  in  the  documents 
file.  Within  the  last  year  the  University  Library  has  become  a  depository  for 
Army  Map  Service,  which  will  eventually  comprise  50,000  items. 

The  Reference  Department  has  functioned  under  handicaps.  The  Ref- 
erence Librarian,  on  leave  during  this  entire  period,  only  recently  resigned. 
The  Acting  Reference  Librarian,  too,  was  on  leave  during  this  period  for  ad- 
vanced study,  and  the  person  appointed  as  Reference  Assistant  was  on  leave 
because  of  sickness.  Withal,  however,  the  Department  has  functioned  without 
catastrophe,  the  Documents  Librarian  having  been  called  upon  during  a  large 
part  of  this  period  to  serve  in  two  capacities.  The  Reference  Collection  has 
improved  remarkably,  as  exemplified  in  the  matter  of  interlibrary  loans  of 
which  the  University  of  Florida  has  made  245,  while  252  items  have  in  turn 
been  borrowed  from  other  libraries. 

The  circulation  of  materials  to  the  University  population  has  been  broad 
in  scope.  Of  general  material  61,931  items  have  been  loaned,  with  15,099  in 
University  College  and  34,328  at  the  Reserve  Desk — a  total  for  the  two  years 
of  this  report  of  111,358  items.  During  this  period  134  persons  were  granted 
stack  permits  and  55  persons  were  assigned  carrells.  The  Department  also  un- 
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dertook  the  packing  of  books  for  storage  and  such  shifting  as  was  necessary  to 
make  every  space  useful,  and  assisted,  along  with  other  departments,  in  the 
Orientation  Program  for  Freshmen. 

In  the  Periodicals  and  Binding  Department,  organization  has  been  per- 
fected and  records  clarified  despite  insufficient  help  and  the  bottleneck  of 
the  Binding  Department.  For  the  first  time  the  Library  holdings  can  be  as- 
certained with  accuracy.  At  the  end  of  the  biennium  the  Library  was  receiving 
regularly  1,276  titles  by  subscription,  exchange,  and  gift;  and  runs  of  serials 
had  been  picked  up  as  possible  and  gaps  in  holdings  filled.  This  Department 
is  also  charged  with  the  operation  and  supervision  of  the  microfilming  of 
newspapers  made  possible  by  the  Recordak  machine,  one  of  the  outstanding 
recent  purchases  of  the  University  Library. 

The  Librarian  has  already  stated  publicly  the  value  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Collection  in  bringing  to  the  University  greater  prestige  and  wider  use  as  a 
research  institution.  This  collection  is  at  present  in  the  Law  Building,  but 
with  the  completion  of  the  new  Library  will  be  moved  into  a  wing  designed 
for  its  use.  Processing  has  been  going  on,  however,  and  to  date  over  2,000  items 
have  been  cataloged,  and  some  522  items  have  been  transferred  from  the  form- 
er Florida  Room  to  the  Yonge  Collection  of  which  they  will  become  a  per- 
manent part. 

In  line  of  development  of  responsibility  among  the  staff  members,  meetings 
have  been  held  regularly  for  discussion  of  problems  of  adjustment  and  simpli- 
fication of  routine.  These  have  been  useful,  and  it  is  planned  to  enlarge  them 
to  include  the  entire  full-time  personnel.  By  such  meetings  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Library  may  develop  not  only  in  terms  of  volumes  and  size,  but  also  in  terms 
of  service  and  in  esteem  among  other  university  libraries. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Nelle  Barmore,  Acting  Librarian 


REPORT  OF  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND 

TACTICS 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  following  report  on  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30, 
1946. 

The  course  of  instruction  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  War 
Department  program  of  training.  There  have  been  several  important  changes 
since  the  last  report  of  1944. 

The  advanced  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  reactivated  in  Febru- 
ary, 1946,  under  an  Interim  Program,  pending  a  determination  of  a  permanent 
Post-War  R.O.T.C.  policy  by  the  War  Department.  As  a  result  of  a  three-month 
study  by  the  War  Department,  during  which  time  a  number  of  civilian  edu- 
cators and  military  authorities  were  consulted,  a  permanent  Post-War  R.O.T.C. 
program  v/as  adopted  to  be  placed  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  1946  aca- 
demic term. 

The  Post-War  policy  makes  provision  for  military  training  in  two  echelons: 
the  Junior  R.O.T.C.   at   approximately  the   secondary  school   level,   and   the 
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Senior  R.O.T.C.  at  the  junior  college  and  college  level.  The  Senior  R.O.T.C. 
will  be  continued  at  the  University  of  Florida,  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
known  as  the  Elementary  Course  and  the  Advanced  Course,  the  latter  in- 
cluding a  summer  camp  between  the  first  and  second  year  of  the  Advanced 
Course. 

Whereas  the  Junior  R.O.T.C.  and  the  Elementary  Course  of  the  Senior 
R.O.T.C.  provide  only  general  military  training,  the  Advanced  Course  of  the 
Senior  R.O.T.C.  is  of  specialized  branch  type  designed  to'  qualify  selected 
students  for  reserve  commissions  in  the  several  branches  of  the  service,  such 
as  the  Infantry,  Field  Artillery,  and  others,  and  in  the  Air  Corps.  The  Elemen- 
tary Course  will  consist  of  a  minimum  of  3  hours  per  week  of  formal  instruc- 
tion, and  the  Advanced  Course  will  consist  of  5  hours  per  week. 

Pending  development  and  printing  of  special  R.O.T.C.  textbooks  by  the 
War  Department,  Field  Manuals,  Technical  Manuals,  and  other  War  Depart- 
ment publications  are  the  only  officially  approved  texts  for  use  in  the  Junior 
and  Senior  R.O.T.C.  and  will  be  furnished  free  to  each  authorized  student. 
These  may  be  supplemented  by  other  publications  for  use  as  references  if  their 
use  is  considered  appropriate  and  necessary,  but  in  no  case  will  any  student 
be  required  to  purchase  any  textbooks  or  publications. 

An  Air  Corps  unit  will  be  activated  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  Septem- 
ber, 1946,  to  operate  in  conjunction  with  the  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery 
units  now  in  existence. 

In  case  a  student  is  specializing  in  a  technical  or  scientific  field,  such  as 
engineering  or  chemistry,  at  an  institution  which  does  not  have  that  R.O.T.C. 
branch,  he  may  be  sent,  at  his  request,  to  a  summer  camp  of  the  appropriate 
branch  and  obtain  his  commission  in  that  branch. 

The  War  Department  will  seek  passage  of  enabling  legislation  to  grant 
emoluments  to  students  in  the  Elementary  Course  of  the  Senior  R.O.T.C.  of 
66  cents  per  day,  plus  uniforms,  and  to  increase  the  emoluments  to  students 
in  the  Advanced  Course  to  66  cents,  plus  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  quarters  and 
uniform  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  day.  Such  emoluments  will  make  military 
training  more  attractive. 

All  necessary  instructional  equipment  in  the  way  of  Field  Artillery  and 
Infantry  Material,  Signal  Equipment,  Motor  Vehicles,  etc.,  has  been  requi- 
sitioned and  is  in  process  of  shipment.  Similar  action  will  be  taken  for  Air 
Corps  Equipment. 

The  R.O.T.C.  Building,  formerly  the  Artillery  Stables,  has  been  remodeled 
and  provides  efficient  and  attractive  office  space  and  classrooms  adequate 
for  the  academic  year  of  1946-47.  Further  remodeling  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  classrooms  for  the  academic  year  of  1947-48. 

I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  Department  for  the  cooperation 
and  full  support  accorded  us  by  the  President  and  the  staff  and  the  several 
colleges,  which  has  resulted  in  our  units  being  given  again  the  highest  rating 
for  efficiency  during  the  period  of  this  report. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

E.  M.  Edmonson,  Colonel 
Field  Artillery,  P. M.S.  &  T. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

To  the  President  oj  the  University. 

Sir:  The  peak  registration  of  Latin- American  students  at  the  University 
of  Florida  was  reached  during  the  fiscal  year  1945-46,  when  42  students  en- 
rolled from  14  countries.  This  figure  exceeds  by  9  the  number  of  students  regis- 
tered during  the  preceding  year,  and  it  does  not  include  9  Latin-American 
teachers  of  English  who  attended,  from  February  4  to  March  16,  1946,  a  special 
course  in  the  English  language  and  in  American  History  and  Civilization. 
Florida  was  one  of  the  4  American  universities  chosen  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  to  conduct  institutes  for  Latin-American  teachers.  Dr. 
Norman  E.  Eliason,  Professor  of  English,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Martin  functioned 
as  co-directors  of  the  local  institute,  which  was  attended  by  teachers  from 
Argentina,  Cuba,  Paraguay,  Uruguaj'-,  and  Venezuela. 

Conversely,  in  1945  a  most  profitable  workshop  in  the  languages,  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  civilization  of  Latin  America  was  conducted  for  American 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Summer 
Session,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  A  novel  feature  of  the  workshop  was  conversational  practice  in 
Spanish  at  special  dining-room  tables  in  the  University  Cafeteria. 

Another  interesting  project,  initiated  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  in  February,  1944,  and  extending  over  a  year  and  a  half,  resulted 
in  the  award  of  the  master's  degree  in  Sanitary  Engineering  to  6  Latin-Ameri- 
can engineers,  3  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by  being  elected  to 
membership  in  Phi  Kappa  Phi.    The  3  men  so  honored  were: 

Mr.  Roberto  Espinosa,  of  Bogota,  Colombia 
Mr.  Jose  Rafael  Hurtado,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela 
Mr.  Fernando  Ortiz  de  Zevallos,  of  Lima,  Peru. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  University  conferred  degrees 
upon  18  Latin-American  students. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Inter-American  Institute,  Dr.  Carlos  Davila,  former 
Chilean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  former  President  of  Chile,  de- 
livered two  lectures  at  Gainesville  on  February  9,  1945,  taking  as  his  subject 
"The  Political  and  Economic  Situation  in  Latin  America  in  the  War  and  Post- 
war Period." 

Other  activities  of  the  Institute  include  participation,  from  April,  1943,  un- 
til January  1,  1945,  by  the  Director  in  the  program  of  the  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs Division  of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  Chairman  of  the 
Division;  membership  throughout  1945  and  1946  in  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Inter- American  Center  of  Florida,  organized  in  Florida  and  other  states 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs after  the  dissolution  of  the  latter;  the  showing  of  films  on  Latin  America 
to  the  student  body;  addresses  to  civic  bodies;  radio  talks  in  connection  with 
the  national  holidays  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  as  well  as  the  super- 
vision of  radio  talks  by  Latin-American  students  on  such  subjects  as  agricul- 
ture; service  as  Liaison  Officer  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Commit- 
tee, which  routes  Latin-American  agricultural  trainees  to  the  University  of 
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Florida  for  visits  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  inspection  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  Florida. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  offices  of  the  Institute  be  transferred  to  a  cooler 
and  more  accessible  location  on  the  campus,  and  that  triple  the  present  num- 
ber of  Latin-American  students  be  attracted  to  the  University  after  the  pas- 
sing of  the  present  emergency. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

John  F.  Martin,  Director 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FLORIDA 

STATE  MUSEUM 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  For  the  biennial  period  1944-46,  the  Florida  State  Museum  has  made 
46  accessions  and  has  catalogued  672  specimens,  valued  at  $24,890.25  All  ac- 
cessions, from  the  founding  of  the  Museum  to  July  1,  1946,  total  3,702;  and 
389,480  specimens,  valued  at  $492,571.54,  have  been  catalogued.  These  figures 
are  reflected  in  our  perpetual  inventory,  copies  of  which  are  filed  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Board  of  Control.  Some  42,715  people  have  visited  our  exhibits 
during  the  biennium,  bringing  the  total  for  all  years  recorded  to  177,527. 

There  have  been  no  outstanding  developments  in  the  Museum  during  the 
biennium.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  cleaning,  restoring,  and  pre- 
serving specimens  in  storage.  Fifteen  habitat  cases,  financed  by  a  previous 
budget,  remain  unfinished,  and  require  art,  preparatory,  and  electrical  work 
for  completion.  Director  T.  Van  Hyning  went  into  retirement,  as  of  July  1, 
1946,  after  a  continuous  period  of  service  of  more  than  thirty-two  years  with 
the  University. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  funds  and  manpower  permit,  reallocation  of  space  of  the  first  three 
floors  of  this  building  should  be  made  as  follows: 

Assignment  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  first  floor  to  the  Museum  to  provide 
storage  and  shop  room. 

Extension  of  the  second  floor  structure  over  the  first  floor  for  the  expan- 
sion of  exhibition  space. 

Assignment  of  the  third  floor,  now  used  for  storage  by  the  Museum, 
to  campus  and  Federal  offices. 

Long  range  planning,  in  this  respect,  will  facilitate  our  work  considerably. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Nile  C.  Schaffer,  Acting  Director 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FLORIDA  UNION 

To   the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  The  Florida  Union,  the  student  activity  center,  along  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  University,  has  undergone  a  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  Army  personnel  stationed  at  the  University, 
special  services  were  provided  in  1944  for  the  soldiers.  These  services  included 
a  sewing  center,  a  social  register,  a  film-developing  program,  and  the  con- 
version of  certain  rooms  into  special  lounges. 
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Because  of  the  small  student  enrollment  in  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
year  1944-45,  economies  had  to  be  instituted,  as  the  budget  of  Florida  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Director's  salary,  is  derived  from  student  activity 
fees  and  the  receipts  of  the  Game  Room.  Many  usual  services  were  eliminated 
and  certain  building  repairs  had  to  be  postponed. 

During  the  school  year  of  1945-46,  the  Florida  Union  has  returned  to  its 
traditional  objectives  of  providing  a  broad  program  of  entertainment  for  the 
student  body,  of  serving  as  the  official  center  of  student  activities,  and  of 
making  available  informal  meeting  facilities  for  the  faculty,  alumni,  and 
friends  of  the  University. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  1945-46  school  year,  there  were  over 
127,000  units  of  participation  in  the  over-all  service  program  of  the  Union. 
On  a  typical  day,  180  students  used  the  Game  Room,  300  relaxed  in  the 
lounges,  150  sought  information  at  the  main  desk,  100  read  in  the  library,  15 
played  on  the  pianos,  300  attended  a  party,  250  saw  a  student  exhibition  of 
paintings,  125  heard  an  interesting  lecture,  and  215  attended  their  various 
student  activity  meetings.  These  meetings  now  include  four  veterans'  organi- 
zations and  two  groups  composed  of  wives  of  students. 

The  Florida  Union  supervises  Camp  Wauburg,  and  during  the  month  of 
June,  1946,  1,014  students  used  the  camp.  During  the  same  month  there  were 
48  picnics  enjoyed  by  students,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 

As  a  service  to  the  University,  the  Florida  Union  has  sponsored  a  Western 
Union  Sub-Station.  During  the  second  semester  of  the  regular  school  year, 
1945-46,  5,283  Western  Union  messages  were  delivered  to  students  and  faculty 
members,  and  2,756  messages  were  sent. 

To  help  in  sustaining  high  morale  on  the  part  of  the  thousands  of  students 
on  the  main  campus  and  at  the  Air  Base,  ten  student  committees  have  planned 
a  social  program  to  include  students,  their  wives,  and  children,  for  the  1946-47 
school  year.  To  overcome  the  problems  presented  by  inadequate  facilities,  a 
more  diversified  program  has  been  arranged. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

D.  R.  Matthews,  Director 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSING 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  During  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1946,  the  operations  of 
the  Housing  Department  were  marked  by  termination  of  two  Army  contracts, 
the  housing  of  a  number  of  special  and  short-term  groups,  provision  of  emer- 
gency housing  for  non-student  personnel,  heavy  cut-backs  in  employed  per- 
sonnel, with  consequent  increases  in  problems  of  maintenance  and  reconver- 
sion after  the  departure  of  the  Army  groups,  increased  costs  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  labor,  and  a  heavy  turnover  in  personnel.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1945,  the  peculiar  problems  of  postwar  housing  began  to  become  apparent  with 
the  appearance  of  an  increasing  number  of  married  students. 

In  June,  1944,  the  Housing  Department  terminated  its  operation  of  six  fra- 
ternity houses,  kept  open  to  provide  housing  for  civilian  students  while  the 
regular  dormitories  were   occupied  by  Army  personnel.   During  the  year  in 
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which  the  fraternity  houses  were  operated,  a  net  profit  of  approximately 
$2,400.00  was  made,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  fraternities  involved. 

On  Jime  30,  1944,  the  Air  Corps  terminated  its  contract  for  housing  ap- 
proximately 750  men  connected  with  the  62nd  College  Training  Detachment 
in  the  16  sections  of  Buckman,  Thomas,  and  Sledd  Halls.  There  being  no  im- 
mediate use  for  these  sections,  they  were  closed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program  unit  had  with- 
drawn from  Fletcher  Hall  and  four  sections  of  Murphree  Hall,  which  were 
prepared  for  student  use  during  the  1944  Summer  Session.  Men  students 
were  housed  in  Fletcher;  women  students  in  Murphree.  Owing  to  lack  of 
demand,  considerable  room  space  was  vacant  and  continued  vacant  into  the 
first  semester  of  the  1944-45  regular  session.  The  A.S.T.P.  completed  its  with- 
drawal from  Murphree  Hall  in  December,  1944,  thus  returning  the  entire  dor- 
mitory system  to  civilian  use. 

In  general,  halls  and  equipment  were  left  in  good  condition  by  the  Army, 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted;  but  the  problem  of  rearranging  equipment 
to  prepare  the  halls  for  normal  use  was  complicated  by  lack  of  manpower. 
The  following  time  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  task  of  realigning  equipment 
and  preparation  of  sections  for  student  use  with  strictly  limited  manpower: 

March,  April,   1944:      Fletcher  D-P    (9   sections)    and  Murphree   A-D 

(4  sections)    completed. 
December,  1944,  January,  1945:      Murphree  E-M  (8  sections)  completed. 
April,  1945:   Buckman  D-E  and  Thomas  A   (3  sections)   completed. 
May,  1945:      Thomas  C  and  E,  Sledd  A,  G,  and  H  (5  sections)  completed. 
September,  1945:      Thomas  F,  Sledd  B,  C,  and  J  (4  sections)  completed. 
December,  1945:      Buchman  B-C,  Thomas  B  and  D  (4  sections)  completed. 

In  January,  1945,  the  number  of  students  housed  in  the  dormitories  dropped 
to  fewer  than  400,  furnishing  an  income  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  operating 
costs  and  scheduled  payments  on  Fletcher  and  Murphree  Halls,  without  touch- 
ing the  surplus  that  had  been  built  up  in  those  halls  and  in  the  Buckman, 
Thomas,  and  Sledd  funds.  To  economize,  reductions  in  personnel,  estimated  to 
save  $400.00  per  month,  were  instituted:  the  janitorial  staff  was  cut  in  half, 
leaving  a  crew  barely  sufficient  to  provide  one  half-time  maid  for  every  two 
sections  in  operation;  the  maintenance  crew  was  reduced  to  one  supervisor 
and  one  part-time  carpenter;  and  the  office  staff  was  relieved  of  secretarial 
services. 

In  February,  1945,  permission  was  granted  to  house  nonstudent  personnel 
in  the  halls  and  the  unused  space  in  Fletcher  and  Murphree  Halls  was  rapidly 
filled  by  Army  and  University  personnel  who  had  been  unable  to  find  satis- 
factory housing  in  the  Gainesville  area.  Married  couples,  with  and  without 
children,  were  housed  in  Murphree  and  Sledd  Halls.  In  April,  1945,  income 
from  such  residents  was  estimated  at  $1,600.00  per  month. 

By  the  opening  of  the  1945  Summer  Session,  29  of  the  37  sections  were  in 
use,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  1945-46  regular  session,  33  of  the  37  sections 
were  in  use.  The  four  sections  not  in  use  (Buckman  B  and  C,  Thomas  B  and 
D)  were  the  unremodeled  or  partially  remodeled  sections,  with  inadequate 
plumbing  and  general  accommodations  below  the  par  of  the  other  sections. 

Among  the  special  and  short-term  groups  housed  during  the  period  were: 
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Army  Service  personnel,  County  Health  Officers'  Short  Course,  Sanitation  Of- 
ficers' Short  Course,  Spanish  Conference  Short  Course,  County  Superinten- 
dents' Short  Course,  County  Agents'  Short  Course,  4-H  Club  Short  Course,  and 
numerous  student  guest  groups  in  connection  with  Homecoming  and  similiar 
occasions. 

In  January,  1945,  the  Linen  and  Equipment  Supply  Room  was  placed  in 
operation,  providing  a  long-needed  service  for  handling  such  rental  items  as 
linens  and  for  supervising  in  and  out  shipments  of  luggage  by  students. 

In  May,  1945,  rooms  in  two  sections  of  Thomas  Hall  and  half  of  one  section 
of  Sledd  Hall  were  painted.  Interior  woodwork  in  Thomas  C  was  repaired  and 
refinished. 

In  September,  1945,  the  Housing  Office  was  moved  to  a  more  centralized 
location  in  Thomas  Hall  to  obtain  more  office  space. 

A  comparison  of  the  occupancy  reports  during  the  period  January,  1945, 
to  January,  1946,  indicates  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  the  dormitories 
just  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  the  end  of  the  war: 

January,  1945 369 

June,  1945 , 726 

September,  1945  895 

January,    1946   _ 1,221 

This  rapid  increase  during  the  latter  part  of  1945  indicated  increasing  need 
for  greater  expansion  of  University  housing  facilities  to  take  care  of  ever  in- 
creasing enrollment. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

H.  C.  RiKER,  Director 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  APPRAISER  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   GUIDANCE   CENTER 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  University  Guidance  Center  for 
the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1946. 

Purpose. — Guidance  centers  were  set  up  in  universities  in  order  that 
young  men  leaving  the  armed  services  and  re-entering  civilian  life  may  have 
guidance  and  counseling  as  they  plan  for  the  future.  These  young  men  are 
choosing  now  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years.  They  are  faced  with  problems 
of  getting  into  the  most  suitable  vocation,  preparing  for  it,  setting  up  a  home, 
and  using  their  abilities  in  doing  things  that  society  needs  to  have  done.  The 
way  in  which  these  problems  are  solved  will  mean  much  to  each  man  and  to 
society. 

The  problems  facing  these  veterans  are  complex.  As  leaders  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  realized  the  nature  of  these  problems,  they  studied  the  pro- 
cedures for  dealing  with  veterans  at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  classification 
program  of  World  War  II,  and  personnel  procedures  in  industry.  Out  of  this 
study  a  manual  was  developed,  setting  forth  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
the  guidance  and  counseling  of  men  as  they  attempt  to  re-establish  themselves 
in  civilian  life. 

Procedure. — The  success  with  which  men  solve  the  problems  confronting 
them  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Among  them  are  physical  capacity, 
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abilities,  interests  and  drives,  personality  characteristics,  previous  experiences 
and  family  background,  and  previous  education  and  experiences.  In  the  Guid- 
ance Center  these  factors  are  all  studied  by  means  of  records,  interviews,  and 
standardized  tests.  As  results  of  all  of  these  are  evaluated,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  help  the  veteran  to  work  out  a  suitable  program.  There  is  a  growing  body 
of  evidence  indicating  that  this  procedure  helps  to  prevent  labor  turnover 
and  waste  in  industry  and  eliminate  misfits  in  education  and  life. 

The  University  Guidance  Center. — The  Center  at  the  University  of  Flori- 
da began  its  work  August  1,  1945.  For  the  personnel  to  carry  out  the  program, 
men  who  had  a  background  for,  and  an  interest  in,  guidance  and  counseling 
were  selected.  The  purpose  and  the  procedures  planned  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration have  dominated  the  work  in  the  Center.  A  definite  attempt  is 
made  to  help  the  veteran  to  gain  an  insight  into  his  problems  that  will  en- 
able him  to  make  intelligent  decisions. 

The  following  facts  indicate  the  work  of  the  Center  during  the  year  Au- 
gust 1,  1945,  to  August  1,  1946: 

1.  The  number  of  veterans  advised  was  865. 

2.  The  age  of  claimants  counseled  ranged  from  seventeen  to  fifty-one  years. 
The  median  age  was  twenty-six  years. 

3.  School  grades  completed  were  from  none  to  seventeen  years.  One  man 
had  completed  one  year  of  graduate  study.  The  median  grade  completed  was 
the  ninth  grade.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  men  completed  the  seventh  grade. 
Approximately  9  per  cent  had  one  or  more  years  of  college  study. 

4.  There  was  a  general  trend  for  men  who  went  through  the  advisement 
center  to  choose  lines  of  work  requiring  advanced  education  or  training  or 
both.  Approximately  20  per  cent  chose  professional  occupations;  12  per  cent, 
clerical  and  sales;  and  32  per  cent,  skilled  occupations. 

The  Future. — Because  of  a  change  in  the  territory  served  by  the  Univer- 
sity Guidance  Center,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  relatively  more  attention  to 
the  needs  of  men  who  are  in  school.  The  service  of  the  Center  is  available  to 
all  veterans,  by  appointment  through  the  Veterans  Administration  Office.  In 
cooperation  with  Deans,  Directors,  and  Heads  of  Departments,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  veterans  may  be  helped  as  they  attempt  to  solve  their  problems  of 
adjustment  to  education  and  industrial  or  professional  life. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Alfred  Crago,  Vocational  Appraiser 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICITY 

To  the  President  of  the  U7uversity. 

Sir:  The  Department  of  Publicity  and  Alumni  Affairs,  although  operating 
during  the  biennium  under  some  handicaps,  has  shown  considerable  progress 
both  in  the  field  of  press  relations  and  in  renewed  contact  with  the  alumni  of 
the  University. 

During  that  portion  of  the  biennium  prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Department  of  Publicity  and  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  continued  their 
cooperation  in  servicing  the  Fighting  Gator,  a  monthly  newsletter  circulated  to 
approximately  5,000  former  University  of  Florida  students.  The  final  issue  of 
the  Fighting  Gator  appeared  in  September,  1945,  and  listed  the  names  of  ap- 
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proximately  390  former  students  who  fell  on  the  field  of  combat. 

Since  that  date,  the  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs,  under  the  impetus  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the  reactivating  of  local  Alumni 
clubs  in  cities  throughout  the  State,  and  in  renewing  interests  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Department  of  Publicity,  an  administrative  office  whose  function  is 
to  interpret  the  University  and  its  activities  through  the  press,  has  serviced 
an  average  of  900  stories,  totaling  approximately  900,000  words  a  year  for 
the  biennium.  A  typical  month  reveals  80  stories  filed  in  general  and 
sports  publicity  for  an  average  of  250  words  per  story,  or  a  total  of  20,000 
words.  This  information  is  obtained  from  clippings  of  stories  returned  to 
the  Office,  not  on  the  basis  of  carbons  of  stories  sent. 

The  Department  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  several  major  publicity 
campaigns,  including  the  Dr.  Albert  A.  Murphree  Memorial  Concert  and  fund 
drive,  and  it  has  distributed  interpretative  and  related  material  on  Univer- 
sity expansion,  housing,  registration,  and  general  needs. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  biennium,  the  Publicity  Office  stepped  up  its 
service  to  weekly  newspapers  with  the  servicing  of  a  weekly  news- 
letter and  filler  material,  which  at  current  writing  was  being  used  by  50  pa- 
pers representing  every  section  of  the  State. 

During  the  biennium  the  Publicity  Office  undertook  to  ascertain  weak 
spots  in  the  State  in  regard  to  press  coverage,  determined  where  the  papers 
were,  and  solved  the  problem  to  the  point  where  University  releases  find  rep- 
resentive  coverage  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Besides  the  servicing  of  stories, 
the  Department  carried  on  increased  administrative  and  public  relations 
functions. 

The  Department  of  Publicity  and  Alumni  Affairs  has  operated  under  handi- 
caps of  personnel  turnover  and  shortages  similar  to  those  of  most  depart- 
ments. The  Department  is  still  critically  understaffed,  for  there  are  only  three 
full-time  staff  members  in  the  Publicity  Office  and  one  in  the  Alumni  Office. 
This  shortage  of  personnel  has  continued  to  offer  a  serious  handicap  in  the 
mechanical  details  of  the  Office  in  regard  to  transcribing  stories,  servicing, 
correspondence,  and  a  multitude  of  research  items  and  filing,  which  the  Office 
must  continually  handle  to  keep  abreast  of  current  developments. 

Without  making  specific  recommendations,  the  Department  respectfully 
submits  this  report  with  a  single  plea  for  increased  recognition  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  pledged  cooperation  by  its  divisions  and  colleges. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Allen  Skaggs,  Jr.,  Acting  Director 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  FLORIDA  PRESS 

To  the  President  oj  the  University. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  biennial  report  of  the  University  of  Florida 
Press  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1946. 

The  past  biennium  was  a  period  of  considerable  change  and  heartening 
progress  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  Florida  Press.  In  January,  1945, 
the  Press  was  reorganized  and  a  board  of  nine  managers  was  appointed  by  the 
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President  of  the  University.  This  board  nominated  the  present  Editor  to  serve 
on  a  part-time  basis  and  the  administration  provided  a  part-time  secretary.  A 
revolving  fund  was  made  available  for  Press  publications. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  Press,  two  books  have  been  printed.  The 
first,  Florida  Under  Five  Flags,  by  Dr.  Rembert  W.  Patrick  of  the  University 
College,  was  available  for  distribution  on  December  20,  1945.  Designed  pri- 
marily for  the  general  reader,  it  represents  the  contribution  of  the  University 
to  the  centennial  of  the  State.  It  has  received  excellent  reviews  in  newspapers, 
periodicals,  and  scholarly  journals  throughout  the  country. 

The  second  book,  The  Native  Trees  of  Florida,  by  Erdman  West  and  Lillian 
E.  Arnold,  staff  members  of  the  University  of  Florida  Experiment  Station,  was 
in  print  on  May  30,  1946.  The  volume  has  received  uniformly  favorable  re- 
views and  fills  a  long-felt  need  of  nature  lovers  who  desire  a  clear-cut  and 
comprehensive  account  of  Florida's  rich  and  unusual  flora. 

The  Press  has  in  preparation  a  manuscript  tentatively  entitled  Freight 
Rates  in  Southern  History,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Joubert  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Nine  other  manuscripts  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Managers,  three  of  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  sufficient  merit 
to  warrant  critical  appraisal  by  prominent  scholars  in  their  respective  fields. 

A  minor  but  not  unimportant  task  of  the  Press  has  been  to  collect,  in- 
ventory, and  place  on  sale  the  remaining  copies  of  the  five  monographs  pub- 
lished in  the  Biological  Science  Series.  As  a  result,  more  copies  of  this  series 
have  been  sold  to  individuals  and  institutions  within  the  past  year  and  a  half 
than  in  all  the  previous  years  during  which  the  items  in  the  series  were  in 
print. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  biennium,  the  Board  of  Managers  decided  that  the 
proper  functioning  and  continued  development  of  the  Press  required  the  full- 
time  services  of  the  Editor  and  of  the  Secretary  and,  accordingly,  nominated 
them  for  such  employment  beginning  July  1,  1946.  The  Board  also  approved 
the  employment  of  a  part-time  student  assistant  to  handle  the  packaging  and 
mailing  of  books  and  other  publications  distributed  by  the  Press.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Board  found  it  advisable,  following  a  conference  of  the  Chairman 
with  Dean  Harley  W.  Chandler,  to  ask  the  Editor  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  editing  of  various  special  University  publications.  The  Board  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  University  Press,  in  return  for  being  provided  with  the 
full-time  services  of  the  Editor,  assume  editorial  responsibility  for  such  special 
University  publications  as  the  administration  may  request,  with  the  under- 
standing that  any  available  time  of  the  Editor  will  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
or  in  any  event  that  these  publications  be  issued  under  his  direction  and  re- 
leased to  printers  only  after  his  editorial  approval. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  Board  of  Managers  has  consisted  of  Dr. 
J.  Speed  Rogers,  Chairman,  Dr.  P.  L.  Hanna,  Secretary,  Dr.  T.  C.  Bigham,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Day,  Dr.  O.  H.  Hauptmann,  Dean  H.  Harold  Hume,  Dr.  R.  A.  Morgen,  Dr. 
R.  W.  Patrick,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Pollard.  The  Editor  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board.  Since  January,  1945,  the  members  of  the  Board  have  held  eighteen 
meetings.  They  deserve  great  credit  for  the  unstinted  devotion  of  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Press. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Lewis   F.   Haines,   Editor 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  RADIO  STATION  WRUF 

To  the  President  of  the  University. 

Sir:  The  University  of  Florida's  Radio  Station  WRUF  had  52  men  leave 
the  Station  to  join  the  armed  forces  of  our  nation  during  the  period  of  emer- 
gency and  the  war.  Four  of  these  men  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our 
country.     It  is  a  record  which  speaks  for  itself. 

Prior  to  the  war,  our  Radio  Station,  on  the  same  wave  length  as  the  domi- 
nant Station  KOA  in  Denver,  had  to  sign  off  at  sunset  in  Denver  because  our 
signal  would  have  interfered  with  Denver.  However,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  issued  a  special  license  to  WRUF,  in  view  of  the  poor  re- 
ception in  our  community  of  other  radio  stations,  to  reduce  power  at  sunset 
Denver  to  100  watts  and  remain  on  the  air  full  time.  This  necessitated  opera- 
tion for  18  hours  a  day  and  an  increase  in  personnel  which  presented  a  very 
difficult  problem  with  the  great  shortage  of  manpower. 

The  University  Station  managed  to  maintain  its  high  level  of  public  ser- 
vice programs  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  the  Government  very  effectively 
in  its  war  effort.  The  time  given  to  the  Government,  if  measured  by  card 
rates,  would  have  amounted  to  $104,000  a  year.  WRUF  has  received  recogni- 
tion by  various  Government  agencies  for  the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on 
for  them  during  the  war.  These  agencies  were  high  in  their  praise  of  the  pa- 
triotic and  public  service  work  carried  on  by  WRUF,  particularly  for  its  train- 
ing program. 

Every  WRUF-trained  man  is  today  holding  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
his  respective  field  of  radio,  and  two  of  the  Marine  Combat  Correspondents 
during  World  War  II  were  WRUF-trained  men.  Many  outstanding  radio  per- 
sonalities today  were  trained  at  WRUF  while  attending  the  University  and 
have  become  assets  to  the  State  of  Florida  in  many  ways. 

During  the  war,  many  University  broadcasts  had  to  be  dropped,  owing  to 
faculty  members  entering  the  service  and  to  the  University's  directing  of  its 
efforts  toward  special  training  programs.  WRUF  helped  in  these  training  pro- 
grams while  maintaining  full  broadcast  operations.  Such  programs  as  "The 
Florida  Farm  Hour,"  "The  Early  Bird  Reporter"  (a  program  for  farmers), 
and  others  went  on  uninterrupted. 

Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  WRUF  has  been  gradually  returning  to 
normal  operation,  and  the  building  of  new  University  of  Florida  public  service 
programs.  The  return  of  members  of  our  staff  enables  us  again  to  produce  our 
own  broadcasts  and  render  a  real  service  to  the  listeners  in  our  area  of 
coverage. 

All  of  our  equipment  is  obsolete  and,  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  technical 
men  employed  by  WRUF,  we  were  able  to  build  our  own  replacements  and 
carry  on  during  the  war  in  the  face  of  lack  of  equipment  as  well  as  the  scar- 
city of  it.  We  must  not  only  purchase  new  equipment,  but  make  other  changes 
in  compliance  with  the  Standards  of  Good  Engineering  Practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  Applications  are  on  file  with  the  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  such  changes  and  improvements.  Money  for  them 
has  been  earned  by  WRUF,  and  these  improvements  can  be  made  without  any 
cost  to  the  State  whatsoever. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Garland    Powell,    Director 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Control. 
Gentlemen: 

The  European  phase  of  World  War  II  ended  in  May  and  the  Asiatic  hos- 
tilities ceased  in  August,  1945,  so  that,  during  the  biennium  upon  which  we  are 
now  reporting,  the  first  year's  operation  of  the  University  was  carried  on  in 
wartime  and  the  second  year  fell  in  a  period  of  reconversion  to  peacetime 
conditions.  The  war  ended  sooner  than  was  generally  expected,  and  demobili- 
zation was  much  more  rapid  than  had  been  planned.  Many  factors  arising 
out  of  this  situation,  such  as  shifting  of  military,  industrial,  and  other  per- 
sonnel; shortages  of  housing,  materials,  and  equipment,  some  of  a  critical 
nature;  rising  costs  of  livings,  threats  of  strikes,  inflation,  and  related  prob- 
lems were  all  reflected  on  the  college  campus  as  well  as  on  the  national  scene. 

The  policies  pursued  during  the  war  period  proved  wise  and  advantageous  to 
the  University.  With  a  large  decrease  in  the  student  body,  part  of  the  staff  of 
the  University  was  given  leave  for  war  service.  Another  part,  retained  on  the 
campus,  was  occupied  in  research  and  training  personnel  for  the  war  effort. 
Thus,  the  nucleus  of  the  University  staff  was  preserved  and  was  almost 
entirely  available  for  service  to  the  large  student  enrollment  which  devel- 
oped after  the  return  of  peace.  The  cost  of  operation  of  the  University  was 
largely  shifted  to  the  Federal  Government.  Civilian  student  enrollment  drop- 
ped below  a  thousand  and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  Army  trainees 
was  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the  biennium.  Though  in  the  first  year  of 
the  biennium  the  enrollment  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  the  academic 
year  1920-21,  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  it  leaped  to  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  the  University.  Naturally,  a  transition  of  such  proportions  involved 
adjustments  of  a  rapid  and  extensive  character.  It  was  not  possible  to  predict 
the  date  of  termination  of  hostilities,  or  to  foresee  all  the  benefits  which  would 
be  provided  for  veterans.  No  one  contemplated  educational  opportunities 
at  Government  expense  on  the  vast  scale  which  has  developed.  When  a  pos- 
sible program  of  this  kind  was  conceived,  the  number  of  veterans  who  would 
seek  education  was  greatly  underestimated.  A  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  estimated  that  a  maximum  of  6  per 
cent  might  want  to  go  to  school. 

Fortunately,  the  Legislature  of  1945  had  excellent  vision  in  making  a  con- 
tingent appropriation  for  the  University  in  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  the 
institution  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  event  the  war  ended  during  the  bien- 
nium. Without  this  foresight  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature,  as  hundreds  of  Florida  students,  mostly  veterans, 
would  otherwise  have  been  denied  education  at  the  State  University.  We  esti- 
mated a  potential  student  enrollment  of  3,000  if  the  war  ended.  In  the  aca- 
demic year  1945-46,  the  enrollment  reached  a  figure  of  3,216  in  the  regular 
session  and  approximately  1,950  in  the  summer  session,  with  a  total  of  6,671  dif- 
ferent students  enrolled  during  the  year.  (See  Report  of  the  University 
Registrar.) 

With  the  contingent  fund  provided  by  the  1945  Legislature,  there  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  funds  to  finance  the  operations  of  the  University  unless 
the  Veterans  Administration  had  yielded  to  the  appeals  of  the  administration 


of  the  University,  supported  firmly  by  the  Board  of  Control,  seeking  the  pay- 
ment of  instructional  costs  for  training  of  veteran  students,  rather  than  the 
token  fees  normally  charged  by  the  University.  The  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  pro- 
vided a  ceiling  of  $500  to  cover  a  year's  educational  expense  (in  addition  to 
subsistence)  for  a  student.  Private  institutions  whose  tuition  and  other  fees 
totaled  this  amount,  or  more,  were  readily  accorded  the  costs  of  instruction  up 
to  the  $500  limit,  but  it  was  contended  that  the  University  of  Florida  should 
receive  no  more  for  veteran  students  than  for  others.  After  long  and  persis- 
tent efforts  this  matter  was  adjusted,  and  the  University  was  enabled  to  carry 
through  the  greatest  program  of  any  year  in  its  history  without  deficit  and 
without  seeking  additional  funds  from  the  State. 

Details  of  the  operation  of  the  University  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of 
the  Registrar,  the  Business  Manager,  the  Deans  of  the  several  colleges,  and 
other  administrative  officers.  We  shall  touch  briefly  in  this  report  upon  cer- 
tain high  lights  and  activities.  As  already  pointed  out,  our  wartime  policies 
conserved  the  staff  of  the  University  for  use  in  the  emergency  which  arose 
from  the  abnormal  enrollment  of  the  second  year  of  the  biennium,  but  certain 
other  critical  demands  developed  which  had  not  been  anticipated. 

The  new  student  body  differed  in  character  from  the  prewar  group.  Before 
the  war  less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  students  were  married.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  second  year  of  the  biennium  were  veterans,  of 
whom  a  large  percentage  were  married  men,  many  of  whom  had  one  or  more 
children.  This  meant  that  in  lieu  of  furnishing  a  single  bed  or  room  for  a 
student  as  in  prewar  days,  it  now  became  necessary  to  find  apartments  and 
houses  for  many  of  our  students.  The  administration  began  to  attack  this 
problem  immediately  upon  the  termination  of  the  war.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation,  particularly  the  senators,  one  hun- 
dred housing  units  were  frozen  for  the  use  of  the  University  of  Florida,  pro- 
vided funds  could  be  found  to  finance  the  cost  of  moving  and  re-erecting 
them.    At  that  time  no  Federal  funds  were  available  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  Improvements  Commission,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Overman,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
an  allocation  of  $220,000  from  State  Improvement  Funds  was  negotiated  and 
promptly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  by  the  State  Cabinet  for 
the  consummation  of  our  first  housing  project  for  veterans.  The  apartment 
units,  located  at  Panama  City,  were  immediately  dismantled,  removed,  and 
re-erected  on  the  University  campus  at  Gainesville.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
that  veterans  were  able  to  move  into  these  buildings  within  five  weeks  after 
they  were  made  available  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  State  Road  Department  was  generous  in  providing  permanent  road- 
ways, and  the  City  of  Gainesville  furnished  at  cost  several  thousand  feet  of 
pipe  from  its  own  much-needed  supply.  The  housing  units  consisted  of  one-, 
two-,  and  three-bedroom  suites,  with  living  room,  bathroom,  dinette  and 
kitchen,  all  built  of  fire  resistant  material,  and  most  of  them  having  hardwood 
floors.  Modern  utilities  consisting  of  refrigerators,  gas  stoves,  showers,  etc., 
were  supplied,  and  fui-nishings  were  secured  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  without  cost  to  the  veterans.  This  project  was  dedicated  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  1946,  as  Flavet  Village  (Florida  Veterans'  Village)  with  the  Honorable 
R.  A.  Gray,  Secretary  of  State,  making  the  dedicatory  address. 
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Because  of  the  size  and  character  of  the  student  enrollment,  other  housing 
needs  were  created,  and  classrooms  and  laboratories  became  overcrowded  or 
taxed  to  capacity.  To  meet  this  situation,  one  entire  section  of  a  dormitory 
was  reserved  for  married  veterans  without  children,  and  other  adjustments 
were  made  which  enabled  us  to  complete  the  biennium  without  the  erection 
of  temporary  buildings. 

Owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  building  funds,  much-needed  laboratory, 
classroom,  and  other  educational  facilities  were  not  provided  in  the  past.  The 
1941  Legislature  sought  to  alleviate  this  situation  by  making  appropriations  for 
four  buildings  but,  unfortunately,  three  of  these  could  not  be  built  because  of 
war  restrictions.  These  included  an  addition  to  the  University  Library,  a  new 
classroom  building,  and  a  dairy  barn.  The  need  for  these  buildings,  acute  be- 
fore the  war,  has  now  reached  a  critical  stage. 

Feeding  the  enlarged  student  body  was  no  less  a  problem  than  housing. 
Many  prewar  students  secured  their  meals  at  restaurants  and  boarding  houses 
while  our  small  University  Cafeteria  sufficed  to  serve  those  students  who 
preferred  to  eat  on  the  campus.  Overcrowded  conditions  in  Gainesville,  food 
and  labor  shortages,  as  well  as  other  factors  growing  out  of  the  war,  created 
a  reversal  of  the  former  eating  habits  of  students,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  University  to  supply  feeding  facilities  for  a  much  larger  student  group. 
The  Cafeteria  was  amply  supplied  with  milk  and  butter  from  University  herds 
for  a  number  of  years;  in  the  new  situation,  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  lack  of  Library  facilities  has  been  approaching  a  crisis  for  some  years. 
When  the  biennium  ended  without  any  addition  to  the  building,  it  became 
necessary  to  store  some  of  the  books  which  were  least  in  demand,  overcrowd 
the  staff,  and  at  times  deny  seats  to  students  who  were  desirous  of  studying 
in  the  Library. 

POSTWAR  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 

While  the  war  was  in  progress,  postwar  committees  in  the  following  fields 
were  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University:  Agriculture;  Adiilt  Edu- 
cation; Health,  Hygiene,  and  Physical  Education;  Liberal  Education  (The  Hu- 
manities) ;  the  Biological,  Physical,  and  Social  Sciences;  Religious  Activities; 
Re-education  and  Rehabilitation  of  Veterans;  and  Teacher  Training.  By  this 
means,  practically  all  phases  of  our  educational  program  were  carefully  re- 
viewed. Some  of  the  committees  completed  their  studies  before  the  end  of 
the  biennium  and  presented  reports  embodying  far-reaching  recommenda- 
tions, necessitating  revision  or  implementation  of  existing  activities.  Others 
submitted  reports,  and  final  recommendations  have  yet  to  be  made. 

AGRICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  economic  development  of  Florida  and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens  are, 
perhaps,  more  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  research  and  services  of  the 
University  than  upon  any  other  single  factor.  We  estimate  that  at  the  present 
time  every  dollar  which  is  being  expended  by  the  State  in  agricultural  re- 
search is  returning  at  least  fifty  times  its  value  to  the  economic  structure. 
The  Legislature  liberally  and  wisely  increased  the  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural research  in  the  1945  session.  Florida's  agriculture  involves  many 
problems  that  are  nonexistent  in  other  states.    We  have  soil  deficiencies,  plant 


and  animal  diseases,  parasites,  and  other  abnormal  conditions  which  do  not 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Postwar  Committee  on  Agriculture  cooperated  with  other  agricultural 
agencies  in  Florida  in  order  to  effect  a  coordinated  and  unified  attack  upon 
our  agricultural  problems.  The  study  involved  soil  and  soil  conservation,  in- 
cluding water  control;  crops,  including  citrus,  field  and  pasture,  vegetable, 
flower,  ornamental,  and  other  horticultural  crops;  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, including  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle  and  the  dairy  industry,  swine,  and 
poultry;  forestry;  plant  pathology;  entomology;  marketing;  farm  tenure;  agri- 
cultural engineering;  agricultural  credit;  human  nutrition;  rural  sociology; 
and  education,  research,  and  extension  work.  The  Committee  has  furnished 
a  blueprint  which,  if  followed,  will  mean  much  to  the  future  of  the  State  and 
the  University. 

During  the  period  under  discussion,  more  research  in  agriculture  and  other 
lines  has  been  undertaken  than  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  Great  strides  were  made  in  the  citrus,  cattle,  vegetable,  and  re- 
lated industries,  evidence  of  which  was  reflected  in  the  proceeds  from  crops 
and  sales  which  reached  unprecedented  figures.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  support  which  was  given  by  the  General  Education  Board  in  the  form 
of  a  substantial  grant  for  inaugurating  a  study  in  nutrition  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  causes  of  malnutrition  discernible  in  humans  and  in  animals. 

Despite  restrictions  and  shortages  of  materials,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  building  program  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  A 
citrus  packing  house  was  completed  and  a  processing  laboratory  started  at 
Lake  Alfred.  Work  was  begun  on  a  ramie  laboratory  at  the  Everglades  Sta- 
tion and  on  poultry  and  vegetable  processing  laboratories  at  the  Main  Sta- 
tion. A  house  and  office  building,  long  needed  at  the  North  Florida  Station, 
neared  completion  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was  called  upon  to  supplement  the 
usual  services  which  it  renders  to  farms  and  farm  families.  Acute  shortages 
of  labor  developed  in  certain  areas  in  connection  with  the  harvesting  of  crops. 
Since  their  founding  over  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  land-grant  colleges 
have  confined  themselves  to  agricultural  research  and  education.  They  have 
preferred  to  remain  outside  the  regulatory  and  administrative  activities  of 
agriculture.  During  the  war  the  Congress  called  upon  them  to  help  meet  the 
national  food  emergency.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion services  in  the  various  states,  laborers  were  recruited  and  transferred 
from  state  to  state,  and  Federal  agencies  assisted  them  in  a  program  of  im- 
porting farm  labor  from  the  Indies,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other  places.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  other  land-grant  colleges  to 
abandon  this  program  as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  should  be  given  credit  for  its  accomplishment  in  meeting 
the  unprecedented  demands  for  food  production  during  the  war  period  and 
in  providing  additional  food  for  the  starving  peoples  of  war-ridden  countries 
at  the  war's  end. 

COLLEGE   OF  PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,  HEALTH,  AND   ATHLETICS 

An  outstanding  achievement  of  the  biennium  was  the  establishment  of  a 
College  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Athletics.    For  many  years  the 
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University  has  operated  an  Infirmary  for  student  health  service.  There  has 
been  an  effective  program  of  Intramural  Athletics  and  Recreation  reaching 
most  of  the  student  body.  A  curriculum  has  been  offered  in  the  College  of 
Education  designed  for  students  primarily  interested  in  professional  training 
in  athletics  and  related  fields,  and  there  has  been  a  program  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  in  the  major  and  minor  sports.  Until  the  war  there  was  no  pro- 
gram of  required  physical  training  looking  toward  the  correction  of  defects 
and  keeping  the  student  body  as  a  whole  in  good  physical  condition. 

It  was  foimd  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  World  War  I,  that  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  the  men  of  the  nation  were  physically  unfit  for  unlimited  military 
service.  The  University  inaugurated  a  physical  fitness  program  during  the 
war. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Division  of  Physical  Education,  Health,  and 
Athletics  developed  an  outline  and  guiding  principles  for  setting  up  an  inte- 
grated attack  upon  health  service,  physical  education,  and  athletics.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives  a  new  College  of  Physical  Education, 
Health,  and  Athletics  was  brought  into  existence.  The  plan  outlined  by  the 
Committee  was  supported  vigorously  by  the  alumni  and  given  careful  study 
and  active  support  by  the  Board  of  Control.  It  was  launched  by  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Control  in  January,  1946. 

Dennis  K.  Stanley  was  designated  as  Dean  of  the  College.  Dean  Stanley 
is  well  known  in  Florida.  He  was  a  great  athlete  at  the  University,  served  for 
three  years  as  Coach,  did  postgraduate  work  in  physical  education  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  and  served  acceptably  at  Duke  University  for  several 
years  on  the  coaching  staff  and  in  the  faculty.  The  new  College  includes  five 
departments:  a  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  a  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Health  and  Physical  Education,  a  Department  of  Intramural  Athletics 
and  Recreation,  a  Department  of  Required  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
and  a  Department  of  Health  Service.  Dean  Stanley  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing excellent  personnel  to  man  these  departments. 

THE  GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

The  General  Extension  Division  not  only  maintained  its  program  of  exten- 
sion and  correspondence  courses  for  civilians  but  became  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective agencies  for  assistance  in  the  war  effort.  A  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute  was  set  up  with  headquarters  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education  and  instruction 
to  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Eighty-eight  universities  and  colleges  entered 
into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  for  participation  in  this  service. 
The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Florida  was  tenth  in  the  number 
of  enrollments  in  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  courses,  and  shares  with  the 
Universities  of  Washington  and  Wisconsin  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
institutions  which  provide  lesson  correction  service  on  Institute  courses. 

There  was  a  total  of  13,236  enrollments  in  the  General  Extension  Division 
during  the  biennium,  of  which  5,078  were  for  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces. 

The  Committee  on  Postwar  Planning  in  Adult  Education  has  completed  an 
excellent  report.  Dean  B.  C.  Riley  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  co- 
operated with  other  institutions  in  the  State,   furnishing  the  Citizens  Com- 


mittee  on  Education  a  plan  for  development  of  adult  education  in  Florida 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  State.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  democratic  societies  must  give  attention  to  education  for  citizenship, 
which  will  include  the  duties  of  citizens,  general  knowledge  of  domestic  and 
foreign  problems,  and  other  topics  of  general  education,  if  our  free  society 
and  self-government  are  to  prosper  and  grow  strong. 

ENGINEERING  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  expanded  program  of  agricultural 
research.  The  report  of  the  biennium  would  be  incomplete  without  mention- 
ing also  the  research  and  related  activities  falling  under  the  Engineering  and 
Industrial  Experiment  Station.  Established  by  Act  of  the  1941  Legislature, 
industrial  research  became  possible  in  the  fall  of  1943  when,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Spessard  L.  Holland,  the  State  Cabinet  released  $50,000  for 
initiating  the  work  of  the  Station  from  an  appropriation  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose.  The  critical  war  situation  which  developed  very 
quickly  thereafter  impaired  the  work  of  the  Station  in  so  far  as  peacetime 
projects  were  concerned,  though  some  of  significance  were  undertaken.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  of  a  spray  gun  for  pine  trees,  upon  which  a  patent  has, 
already  been  secured  and  which  is  now  in  commercial  production.  Work  is 
continuing  in  this  field  to  produce  a  combined  spray  gun  and  hack. 

Several  patents  were  applied  for  as  a  result  of  work  in  other  fields;  and 
the  method  of  preserving  flowers  in  their  natiu'al  color  and  shape  by  im- 
pregnation in  plastics  was  developed  to  the  point  where  contract  negotiations 
for  commercial  exploitation  were  initiated.  Other  projects  which  appear  to 
have  good  possibilities  for  industrial  utilization  in  the  near  future  include: 
establishment  of  a  tannin  extract  industry  from  the  scrub  oak;  yeast  produc- 
tion from  industrial  waste;  better  protection  of  metallic  structures  from  cor- 
rosion; and  improved  sanitary  disposal  of  wastes. 

With  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Station's  facilities,  including  a  staff  of 
well-trained  research  engineers,  swung  immediately  into  war-related  research 
and  operation.  Secret  contracts  totaling  approximately  a  half  million  dollars 
were  negotiated  with  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the 
U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other  agencies.  The 
nature  of  the  research  was  not  revealed  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  then 
only  by  the  cooperating  agencies  involved.  The  contribution  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  made  to  the  war  effort,  through  the  Engineering  and  In- 
dustrial Experiment  Station  alone,  would  make  an  enviable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  any  institution  of  higher  learning.  Among  the  projects  in  which  we 
have  justifiable  pride,  only  two  will  be  mentioned: 

(1)  Assistance  in  the  development  of  the  Army's  electronic  fuze  for  de- 
tonating a  homh  or  projectile  automatically  when  it  nears  its  target. 

In  the  report  of  the  Ordnance  Development  Division,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  concerning  The  Air  Burst  Proximity  Fuzes  for  Bombs,  Rockets  and 
Mortars,  appears  this  paragraph: 

The  second  design  was  prosecuted  in  its  development  stages  by  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  used  a  small  antenna  instead  of  the  projectile  body  antenna.  The  circuit 
design  and  power  supply  followed  closely  the  designs  of  previous  fuzes.  A  small  number 
of  models  were  constructed  by  the  University  of  Florida  and  successfully  tested.  This  de- 
sign was  taken  over  and  engineered  for  production  by  the  Zenith  Radio  Corporation. 
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University  engineers  who  had  worked  on  the  models  and  successfully  tested 
them  were  granted  leaves  of  absence  in  order  to  supervise  the  production  on  a 
mass  scale. 

In  May,  1945,  the  Naval  Ordnance  Development  Award  was  conferred  on 
the  University  for  "distinguished  service  to  the  research  and  development  of 
naval  ordnance,  and  in  particular  for  [its]  outstanding  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  proximity  fuze  components." 

(2)     The  development  and  construction  of  static  direction  -finding  equip- 
ment. 

The  University's  contribution  in  sferics  was  commended  in  a  letter  from 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  War  Department,  dated 
April  4,  1945,  when  he  stated  that  "It  [the  University]  has  provided  facilities 
and  equipment  for  putting  into  operation  the  first  static  direction  finding 
(sferics)  network  in  use  by  the  United  States  Army,"  and  that  "The  effort 
put  forth  by  the  University  of  Florida  in  sferics  work  cannot  be  measured  on 
a  'dollar  and  cents'  basis." 

It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  mention  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  these 
awards,  the  University  received  awards,  citations,  commendations,  or  medals 
for  the  institution  and  for  individuals  on  the  staff  from  every  branch  of  the 
armed  forces  for  its  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  including  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps. 

The  first  units  that  were  developed  for  direction  finding  were  constructed 
in  laboratories  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  flown  to  both  the  Asiatic  and 
European  theatres  of  operation.  At  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  being  placed 
in  mass  production  by  contracts  with  large  industrial  corporations. 

THE    SLOAN   PROJECT   IN   APPLIED    ECONOMICS 

The  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  has  been  interested  in  improving  the  living 
standards  of  families  in  the  lower  income  brackets.  Several  years  ago  the 
Foundation  began  to  subsidize  work  at  three  institutions — the  Universities  of 
Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Florida — for  a  joint  attack  upon  the  problems  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  respectively.  The  University  of  Florida  has  been 
able  to  develop,  after  several  years  of  research,  a  number  of  factors  looking 
to  better  housing  at  reduced  costs  and  better  living  conditions  through  early 
childhood  training  methods.  The  Foundation  has  published  the  results  of  our 
findings  and,  during  the  biennium  just  closed,  has  financed  experimental  work 
in  certain  selected  schools.  Other  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  have 
been  brought  into  the  picture  on  a  cooperative  basis  through  assistance  from 
Sloan  Foundation  funds  in  their  teacher-training  programs.  In  this  way,  use- 
ful ideas  which  have  been  discovered  are  translated  to  the  children.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  riiral  school  areas.  Bulletins  and  brochures  have  been 
published  relating  to  this  project  and  many  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  asking  for  them.  For  this  interesting  work  the  Sloan  Foundation  made 
available  to  the  University  approximately  $100,000,  of  which  $44,600  was  ex- 
pended during  the  biennium.    (See  Appendix  II.) 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

With  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Weaver  on  November  10,  1944,  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  was  bereft  of  the  services  of  a  man 
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who  had  served  as  its  Director  since  its  establishment  in  1925.  Mr.  Weaver 
designed  many  of  the  buildings  at  the  University  and  insisted  upon  high  pro- 
fessional standards  in  his  students.  Professor  Frederick  T.  Hannaford  served 
as  Acting  Director  until  his  resignation  in  February,  1946,  when  he  returned 
to  his  old  home  in  Oregon.  The  University  was  fortunate  in  having  available 
at  that  time  Mr.  William  T.  Arnett,  who  was  released  from  the  armed  services 
after  attaining  a  brilliant  war  record.  Mr.Arnett,  after  earning  two  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  served  for  nearly  ten  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts.  He  was  on  leave  in  active  military 
service  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  As  an  outstanding  teacher  and 
able  administrator,  he  is  providing  the  School  with  a  high  quality  of  leader- 
ship for  its  enlarged  activities  in  the  new  biennium. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  United  States  pursued  a  short-sighted  policy  during  the  war  in  per- 
mitting graduate  schools  to  be  drained  of  their  personnel.  The  training  of 
technicians  and  other  professional  people  practically  ceased.  The  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Florida,  like  others,  was  nearly  depleted.  Begin- 
ning with  the  summer  of  1946,  there  was  sharp  upturn  in  enrollment  which 
reached  a  total  of  358,  of  whom  121  were  veterans. 

A  serious  shortage  of  teachers  has  developed  in  our  State  as  elsewhere  in 
the  country.  There  are  approximately  11,000  white  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Florida.  Having  this  in  mind,  the  Graduate  Council  recommended, 
and  we  have  set  up,  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion. This  will  make  it  possible  for  school  administrators  and  teachers  in 
Florida  to  secure  the  doctoral  degree  and  enable  our  schools  to  have  well- 
trained  teachers  who  are  natives  of  our  State. 

The  Graduate  School  is  now  offering  two  new  degrees — Master  of  Agri- 
culture and  Master  of  Forestry. 

I  know  of  nothing  at  this  time  which  augurs  a  greater  future  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  the  State  along  educational  lines  than  the  development 
of  our  Graduate  School.  It  can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  tui-ning  out 
better-trained  teachers,  thus  raising  the  standard  of  instruction  in  our  public 
schools.  Its  progress  is  correlated  with  improvement  in  all  of  the  professions 
and  bespeaks  a  better  qualified  citizenship  for  our  State  in  the  years  ahead. 

RETIREMENTS 

Until  recently  there  has  been  no  satisfactory  retirement  opportunity  avail- 
able for  State  employees  or  members  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  took  a  forward  step  by  providing  a  liberal  retirement 
system  for  State  officers  and  employees  while  raising  the  ceiling  of  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  State  Teachers'  Retirement  System,  thereby  making  it 
possible  for  many  who  wished  to  do  so  to  retire.  Tliis  enabled  twenty-two 
persons  who  had  long  served  the  interests  of  the  University  to  retire.  Three 
additional  persons  died  before  completing  negotiations  for  their  retirement. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  appreciation  of  the  University  and  its  administration  be 
expressed  at  this  time  to  those  who  labored  so  long  and  faithfully  and  who,  in 
some  instances,  rendered  extraordinary  services  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  State.    (See  Appendix  I.) 


ALUMNI 

The  University  is  proud  of  the  high  attainments  of  some  of  its  alumni  dur- 
ing the  biennium.  Their  leadership  in  State  and  national  affairs  is  bringing 
honor  to  Florida  and  their  Alma  Mater,  Outstanding  honors  conferred  upon 
three  alumni  in  civilian  life  should  be  mentioned:  the  election  of  William 
Kenneth  Jackson  as  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  the 
election  of  Selden  Waldo  as  President  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  and  the  election  of  Robert  J.  Bishop  as  President  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Florida.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  other  American 
University  has  hitherto  had  the  honor  of  being  represented  by  having  two  of  its 
alumni  simultaneously  serve  as  heads  of  both  of  the  United  States  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

The  successful  nomination  in  the  democratic  primaries  of  former  Govei*nor 
Spessard  L.  Holland  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  of  George 
Smathers  for  membership  in  the  Congress  as  a  representative  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  gave  assurance  of  their  election  at  the  polls  in  Novem- 
ber, thereby  placing  two  prominent  alumni  in  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
nation's  Capitol. 

The  report  for  the  biennium  would  be  incomplete  without  brief  mention 
being  made  of  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Florida  men  in  World 
War  II.  Our  Alumni  Office,  through  a  monthly  newsletter,  The  Fighting 
Gators,  kept  in  touch  with  over  5,000  alumni  and  former  students  in  the  armed 
services.  It  is  estimated  that  over  10,000  were  in  service.  During  the  conflict, 
408  alumni  are  known  to  have  been  killed  or  to  have  died  in  line  of  duty. 
Individual  alumni  received  250  medals  ranging  from  the  Purple  Heart  to  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  11  having  received  the  latter.  Of  the  5,000 
whose  service  records  are  fairly  complete,  76  per  cent  were  officers,  12  per 
cent  non-commissioned  officers,  and  12  per  cent  privates  or  seamen.  The 
University  is  considering  an  appropriate  war  memorial  for  her  heroic  dead. 

HONORARY  DEGREES 

In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  granting  honorary  degrees  to  persons  from 
the  State  who  have  achieved  eminence  and  who  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  State,  the  University  of  Florida  conferred  four  of  these 
degrees  during  the  biennium.  On  May  1,  1945,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  James  Melton,  leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  a  former  student  of  the  University  of  Florida.  On  September  10,  1945, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Justice  James  Bryan  Whit- 
field, distinguished  legalist  and  outstanding  among  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  length  of  service  (38  years).  On  April  19,  1946,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  Major  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  distinguished 
leader  in  Woi'ld  War  II,  and  onetime  commandant  and  former  football  coach  of 
the  University.  On  May  27,  1946,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  William  Kenneth  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

GIFTS 

The  University  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  for  student  scholarships  and  loans 
totaling  $67,356.38  during  the  biennium.     These  funds  have  aided  and  will 
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continue  to  aid  many  needy  students,  as  well  as  students  of  outstanding  apti- 
tude and  ability  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

Miscellaneous  gifts  valued  at  $13,765  were  also  received,  in  addition  to 
numerous  interesting  and  valuable  items,  including  rare  books,  the  monetary 
value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated.  Public  appreciation  is  expressed  at  this 
time  to  the  donors.     (See  Appendix  II.) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  PRESS 

The  University  of  Florida  Press  was  able  to  bring  out  during  the  biennium 
two  books  of  considerable  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Florida  Under 
Five  Flags,  by  Dr.  Rembert  W.  Patrick,  presents  a  vivid  and  authentic  inter- 
pretation of  the  development  of  Florida  under  five  varying  cultures.  It  repre- 
sented the  University's  contribution  to  the  State's  centennial  anniversary.  The 
Native  Trees  of  Florida,  by  Erdman  West  and  Lillian  E.  Arnold,  scientifically 
depicts  most  of  the  indigenous  trees  of  the  State,  which  number  in  excess  of 
three  hundred.  Of  the  5,000  volumes  of  Florida  Under  Five  Flags,  approxi- 
mately half  were  sold  within  a  year  after  publication,  and  of  the  2,000  volumes 
of  The  Native  Trees  of  Florida,  only  750  volumes  remain. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing  this  report,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  countless  per- 
sons who  have  aided  and  made  it  possible  for  the  University  of  Florida  to  sur- 
vive the  critical  period  through  which  it  has  just  passed.  Without  the  constant 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the 
war  crisis,  the  University  could  not  have  come  through  the  ordeal  of  war  with- 
out reverting  to  almost  pioneer  conditions.  I  should  also  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  have  cooperated 
so  unstintedly  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  University  not  only  in  this  troublous 
period  but  through  many  years. 

No  President  of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  could  lead  successfully 
without  a  staff  which  is  cooperative  and  tolerant.  The  staff  members  of  the 
University  of  Florida  are  its  greatest  asset.  They  have  at  all  times  sacrificed 
when  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  Alumni  and  students 
have  more  than  done  their  part  in  supporting  their  Alma  Mater.  I  doubt  that 
the  members  of  any  other  student  body  are  more  active  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  their  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JnO.     J.     TiGERT 

President,  University  of  Florida. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  RETIRED  FROM  THE 

UNIVERSITY  DURING  THE  PERIOD 

JULY  1,  1944,  TO  JUNE  30,  1946 


Name 

Thompson  Van  Hyning 
Edgar   S.   Walker 
Joseph  R.  Fulk 
Lucius  M.  Bristol 
Percy   L.    Reed 
Hasse  O.  Enwall 

WlLLIAM    W.    FiNEREN 

William  B.  Hathaway 

WiLBERT  A.  Little 
Uri  p.  Davis 
Rosa   D.    Grimes 
James  B.  Goodson 
Columbus  A.  Fulford 
Newton  J.   Allbritton 
Albina  Smith 
Margaret  Lee  Cobb 
Grace   Fuller  Warren 
Bettie  Allen   Caudle 
Pearl  Jordan  Whitfield 
Virginia  P.  Moore 
Samuel  B.  Kennard 
Henry  Hunter 


Position  and  Rank 


Years  of  Service 


Director,  Florida  Museum  .32 

Professor,   Meclianical   Engineering  37 

Professor,    Educational   Research —27 

Professor,  Sociology    .-. 25 

Professor,  Civil  Engineering  . 25 

Professor,  Philosophy 24 

Professor,    Mechanical  Engineering  18 

Associate  Professor,  Spanish  .  31 

Associate  Professor,  Language  and  Literature 23 

Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics  15 

Superintendent ,  Infirmary 22 

Cashier,  Business  Office  22 

County  Agent  27 

County  Agent  .- 22 

Home  Demonstration  Agent  — — 30 

Home   Demonstration   Agent  —.29 

Home  Demonstration  Agent  27 

Home  Demonstration  Agent  22 

Home   Demonstration   Agent _-20 

Home   Improvement   Agent  —  23 

Campus  Night  Watchman  - _.25.- 

Farm  Hand,  Colored  40 


APPENDIX  II 


GIFTS  AND  GRANTS 

A.     GRANTS    FROM   FEDERAL   AGENCIES    FOR    SPECIAL   WAR   RESEARCH 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  &  Development $144,582.00 

National  Bureau  of  Standards  - -- 75,000.00 

Office  of  Production  Research  &  Development  -- — 18,000.00 

Signal  Corps— U.   S.   Army   — - 119,844.23 

Army  Air  Forces   - 85,750.00 


$443,176.23 
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B.     GIFTS  AND  GRANTS  FROM  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  OR  CORPORATIONS 

General  Education  Board,  for  research  in  nutrition: 

Second  half  of  grant  of  $50,000.00 .- 25,000.00 

Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 44,600.00 

Barrett  Division,  Allied  Chemical  &:  Dye  Corporation  ..._ 2,500.00 

Florida  Ice  Association,  for  investigations  on  the  value  of  icing  fruits 

and  vegetables   _. _.. 1 ,200.00 

Palm  Beach  County  Celery  Growers  Association,  for  research  in  re- 
gard to  losses  caused  by  the  Mosaic  disease  2,500.00 

Pembroke  Chemical  Corporation,  for  research  in  regard  to  possible 
use  of  industrial  and  agricultural  phosphorus:    $2,500  annually  for 

a  period  of  three  years 7,500.00 

Tennessee    Corporation    of    Atlanta,    Georgia,    for    research    at    Sub- 

Tropical  Experiment   Station   200.00 

American  Camellia  Society,  for  investigations  of  the  Florida  cultural 

requirements  of  camellias  and  in  classification  of  varieties _.. .  1,500.00 

State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  for  the  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations, 

School  of  Pharmacy  _ 4,800.00 

Limerock  Association  of  Florida  10,000.00 

Wallace  and  Tiernan,  Inc.  .. 1,000.00 

American  Tung  Oil  Association  _  1,500.00 

Greneral   Tung   Oil   Corporation _ 1,000.00 

Insect  Wire   Screening  Bureau  1,000.00 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers  500.00 

2:enith  Radio  Corporation  _ 1,200.00 

Velsicol  Corporation,  for  investigations  relating  to  insecticides 4,000.00 


110,000.00 

$553,176.23 
C.     SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Donors  Amounts 

Sears,  Roebuck  Agricultural  Scholarships    (Renewals)    $  1,000.00 

Wilson  Turnipseed  Scholarship  .-. 600 .00 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  Scholarships  (Renewal) _ _ _ _ 1,125.00 

Colonial  Dames  of  America  Loans   (Renewal)   2,186.43 

United  States  Sugar  Corporation  Scholarships  (Renewals)  1,500.00 

Real  Estate  Scholarships,  for  students  enrolled  in  the  new   Division   of  Real 

Estate,  College  of  Business  Administration  1,440.00 

J.  E.  HoUenbeck  Scholarship  .._ $240.00 

Jay  Hearin  Scholarship 240.00 

K.  S.  Keyes  Company  Scholarship  _ 240.00 

Walter  C.  Piper  Scholarship 240.00 

Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship  240.00 

Greater  Daytona  Beach  Real  Estate  Scholarship  240.00 


$1,440.00 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company  ._ _ 800.00 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Harry   Kohn,   for    the   Alfred    Morton    Kohn   Memorial   Loan 

Fund,  honoring  their  son  who  was  killed  in  World  War  II..... 3,000.00 

Lovett-Table   Supply  Welfare   Association  Loan   Fund   1,750.00 

State  Council  for  the  Blind   (Renewal) ._ 1,377.15 

American   Foundation   for   Pharmaceutical   Education    (Renewal) 804.41 

Mrs.  Alfred  I.  Dupont,  two  scholarships  750.00 

Estate  of  Rudolph  Weaver,  Loan  Fund  for  Students  in  Architecture  . _  500.00 

The  Joseph  Weil  Loan  Fund  for  Engineering  Students  (anonymous  donor)  500.00 

The  Jno.  J.  Tigert  Loan  Fund  for  Engineering  Students   (anonymous  donor) 500.00 

Humble  Oil  Company  Loan  Fund  __ 30,134.50 

William  Kenneth  Jackson  Loan  Fund  for  Latin-American  Students  250.00 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Scholarships  17,638.89 

Borden  Company  Foundation  Scholarship  _ 1,500.00 


$67,356.38 
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D.     MISCELLANEOUS   GIFTS 

Cash  Value 

Hon.  H.  P.  Adair,  contribution  for  purchase  of  books,  Law  Library  $  573.90 

Hon.  Fred  T.  Lykes,  contribution  for  purchase  of  books.  Law  Library  250.00 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Oliver,  contribution  "for  any  useful  purpose"  50.00 

Ladies  Auxiliary,  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association, 

for  purchase  of  books.  School  of  Pharmacy  50.00 

Florida  Department,  American  Legion,  playground  equipment  for  children 

of  veterans  in  Flavet  Village  - _ 750.00 

General  Electric  X-Ray  Corporation,  high  tension  tube 300.00 

Machlett  Company,  Springdale,  Conn.,  three  X-ray  tubes  „ _  600.00 

Mr.  Sam  Warren,  a  purebred  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  heifer  calf  -  350.00 

Bureau  of  Ships,  lOOkw.  Diesel  Engine  : _ 10,000.00 

Harnischfeger  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  electric  welder  _.. 400.00 

Sherman  Concrete  Pipe  Company,   Jacksonville,   concrete  pipe  _  192.00 

Western  Electric  Company,  low  voltage  rectifier  50.00 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Jacksonville,  electronic  tubes  _ _. 200.00 


Total      - -- - - - -- $13,765.90 


E.      GIFTS    OF   UNDETERMINED   VALUE 

Colonel  B.  F.  Floyd,  17  rare  books  on  agriculture. 

Miss  Clarissa  Rolfs  and  Mrs.  Effie  Hargrave,  2,000  agricultural  books  from  the 
library  of  their  father,  the  late  Dr.  P.  H.  Rolfs,  former  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Miss  Clarissa  Rolfs,  9  cases  of  specimens  of  Brazilian  beetles  mounted. 

Rev.  Fordyce  Hubbard  Argo,  D.D.,  12  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books, 
some  dating  back  to  the  year  1531. 

Lawrence  E.  Will,  collection  of  papers,  books,  maps,  etc.,  on  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades. 

The  Canaveral  Club,  Titusville,  through  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  L.  C.  Crofton, 
100  specimens  of  Florida  birds,  reptiles,  etc. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Gerrish  Cummer,  book  of  ancient  maps. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Clark,  laboratory  notebooks  of  James  Woodrow,  1855,  for  the  Chem- 
istry Library. 

Dr.  Joseph  Byrne  Lockey,  900  volumes,  including  550  which  relate  to  Latin 
America,  many  of  which  are  rare. 

Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete,  valuable  collection  of  DeLand  newspapers  of  the  last 
century,  including  Volusia  County  Herald  (Weekly)  May,  1877-May,  1878: 
46  issues;  Onr  Paper  (Weekly),  October,  1878-February,  1879,  10  issues;  also 
old  maps  of  DeLand. 

Mr.  Eugene  D.  Lounds,  Soda  Fountain  for  the  Scliool  of  Pharmacy. 
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Abbreviations: 

Under  the  heading  Dept.  will  be  found  the  department  name  abbreviations  adopted  for 
official  records. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  to  designate  buildings: 


AG    AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING 

AE    AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 
LAB 
(Bldg.  T  236  Alachua  Air  Base) 

AR    ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 
ROOM 

(Bldg.  T  243  Alachua  Air  Base) 
AU    AUDITORIUM 
BA    BENTON  ANNEX 
BB     BASKET  BALL  COURT 
BN    BENTON  HALL 
BU    BUCKMAN  HALL 
CH    CHEMISTRY  BUILDING 
DL    DAIRY  LABORATORY 
EG    ENGINEERING  BUILDING 
GH    GREENHOUSE 
HL    HYDRAULIC  LABORATORY 


HT  HORTICULTURE  BUILDING 

LA  LANGUAGE  HALL 

LW  LAW  BUILDING 

MI  MILITARY  BUILDING 

PE  PEABODY  HALL 

PO  POULTRY  LABORATORY 

SC  SCIENCE  HALL 

SE  SEAGLE  BUILDING 

TA    TEMPORARY  BUILDING  A 
(Accounting) 

TB     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  B 
(Civil  Engineering) 

TC     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  C 
(Mechanical  Drawing) 

UA    UNION  ANNEX 

WO   WOOD  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 

YN    YONGE  BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE 


Dept 

Crse 

SecCr 

dt       Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

MS 

22 

MTWThF 

9:00-10:30 

YN 

AUD 

Gray,  L  A         Arithmetic,  Algebra, 

Geometry,  Trigonometry 

EH 

22 

MTWThF 

10:30-12:00 

YN 

AUD 

Rogers,  R  R     Grammar  &  Compositn 

SCL 

22 

MTWThF 

1:30-  3:00 

YN 

150 

Kitching,  E  A  Social  Studies 

GL 

12 

MTWThF 

3:00-  4:30 

YN 

142 

Goette,  W  L    General  Science 

C-1 

Dept 

Course     Sec 

Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

Student  registers  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  number)    and   one   discussion  section    (3 
digit  number). 

American  Institutions 


C            ] 

11 

Th 

10:40 

AU 

C            ] 

12 

W 

9:40 

AU 

C            ] 

101 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

UA 

101 

C             1 

102 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

103 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

UA 

101 

C             1 

104 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

105 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

UA 

101 

C             ] 

106 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

107 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

108 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

UA 

101 

c 

109 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

110 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

111 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

112 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

113 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

114 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

115 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

116 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

UA 

104 

C            ] 

117 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

UA 

101 

C             ] 

118 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

119 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

UA 

101 

C            ] 

120 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

UA 

101 

C             ] 

L2 

21 

M 

10:40 

AU 

C            ] 

L2 

22 

T 

9:40 

AU 

c          : 

12 

23 

Th 

1:40 

AU 

C             ] 

L2 

201 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

UA 

201 

C            ] 

L2 

202 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

UA 

201 

C            ] 

L2 

203 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

UA 

201 

C            ] 

L2 

204 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

UA 

201 

C          : 

12 

205 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

UA 

201 

American  Institutions 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Three 


C-1 — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


B'.dg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

12 

206    4    MWF 

12:40 

UA 

.  201 

c 

12 

207    4    MWF 

1:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

208    4    MWF 

2:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

209    4    MWF 

3:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

210    4    MWF 

4:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

211    4    TThS 

7:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

212    4    TThS 

8:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

213    4    TThS 

9:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

214    4    TThS 

10:40 

UA 

201 

c 

12 

215    4    MWF 

7:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

216    4    MWF 

8:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

217    4    MWF 

9:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

218    4    MWF 

10:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

219    4    MWF 

11:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

220    4    MWF 

12:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

221    4    MWF 

1:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

222    4    MWF 

2:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

223    4    MWF 

3:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

224    4    MWF 

4:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

225    4    TThS 

7:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

226    4    TThS 

8:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

227    4    TThS 

9:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

228    4    TThS 

10:40 

UA 

205 

c 

12 

229    4    MWF 

7:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

230    4    MWF 

8:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

231     4    MWF 

9:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

232    4    MWF 

10:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

233    4    MWF 

11:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

234    4    MWF 

12:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

235     4    MWF 

1:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

236    4    MWF 

2:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

237    4    MWF 

3:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

238    4    MWF 

4:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

239    4    TThS 

7:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

240    4     TThS 

8:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

241     4    TThS 

9:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

242    4     TThS 

10:40 

UA 

209 

c 

12 

243    4     TThS 

11:40 

UA 

209 

Four 

American  Institutions 


C-2 

Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bidg         Room        Instructor  Course  Title 

Student  registers  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  number)    and   one   discussion   section    (3 
digit  number). 

The  Physical  Sciences 


c 

21 

11 

MW 

8:40 

BN 

203 

c 

21 

12 

MW 

10:40 

BN 

203 

c 

21 

13 

TTh 

12:40 

BN 

203 

c 

21 

14 

TTh 

1:40 

BN 

203 

c 

21 

101 

3 

M 

9:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

102 

3 

T 

1:40 

PE 

101 

c 

21 

103 

3 

M 

2:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

104 

3 

T 

10:40 

PE 

101 

c 

21 

105 

3 

T 

2:40 

PE 

10 

c 

21 

106 

3 

T 

4:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

107 

3 

W 

7:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

108 

3 

Th 

10:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

109 

3 

Th 

2:40 

PE 

10 

c 

21 

110 

3 

Th 

4:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

111 

3 

F 

1:40 

PE 

2 

c 

21 

112 

3 

S 

8:40 

PE 

11 

c 

21 

113 

3 

M 

11:40 

PE 

101 

c 

21 

114 

3 

W 

11:40 

PE 

10 

c 

21 

115 

3 

Th 

3:40 

PE 

101 

c 

21 

116 

3 

T 

10:40 

PE 

102 

c 

21 

117 

3 

T 

3:40 

PE 

10 

c 

21 

118 

3 

M 

4:40 

PE 

101 

c 

22 

21 

MW 

9:40 

BN 

203 

c 

22 

22 

MW 

11:40 

BN 

203 

c 

22 

23 

MW 

1:40 

BN 

203 

c 

22 

24 

MW 

2:40 

BN 

203 

c 

22 

25 

TTh 

7:40 

BN 

203 

c 

22 

26 

TTh 

3:40 

BN 

203 

c 

22 

201 

3 

M 

10:40 

PE 

11 

c 

22 

202 

3 

M 

12:40 

PE 

11 

c 

22 

203 

3 

M 

3:40 

PE 

2 

c 

22 

204 

3 

M 

4:40 

PE 

11 

c 

22 

205 

3 

T 

8:40 

PE 

2 

c 

22 

206 

3 

T 

9:40 

PE 

101 

c 

22 

207 

3 

T 

11:40 

PE 

2 

c 

22 

208 

3 

W 

10:40 

PE 

2 

c 

22 

209 

3 

W 

11:40 

PE 

11 

The  Physical  Sciences 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Five 


C.2 

— Continued 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

B!dg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

C 

22 

210 

3 

Th 

11:40 

PE 

2 

C 

22 

211 

3 

W 

1:40 

PE 

102 

c 

22 

212 

3 

Th 

4:40 

PE 

10 

c 

22 

213 

3 

W 

4:40 

PE 

102 

c 

22 

214 

3 

Th 

8:40 

PE 

11 

c 

22 

215 

3 

F 

8:40 

PE 

2 

c 

22 

216 

3 

F 

7:40 

PE 

10 

\ 

c 

22 

217 

3 

F 

9:40 

PE 

101 

c 

22 

218 

3 

F 

10:40 

PE 

11 

c 

22 

219 

3 

F 

11:40 

PE 

11 

c 

22 

220 

3 

F 

12:40 

PE 

2 

c 

22 

221 

3 

T 

2:40 

PE 

102 

c 

22 

222 

3 

F 

3:40 

PE 

102 

c 

22 

223 

3 

Th 

2:40 

PE 

102 

c 

22 

224 

3 

S 

7:40 

PE 

10 

c 

22 

225 

3 

S 

9:40 

PE 

2 

C-3 

Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  registering  for  C-31  will  register  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  number),  om 
discussion  section  (3  digit  number  beginning  with  1)  and  one  writing  laboratory  section  ( 
digit  number  beginning  with  3). 


31       11 


M 


11:40 


AU 


c 

31 

12 

T 

3:40 

AU 

c 

31 

101 

4 

WS 

7:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

102 

4 

ws 

7:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

103 

4 

TF 

8:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

104 

4 

TF 

8:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

105 

4 

MTh 

9:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

106 

4 

MTh 

9:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

107 

4 

WS 

10:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

108 

4 

WS 

10:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

109 

4 

TF 

11:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

110 

4 

TF 

11:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

111 

4 

MTh 

12:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

112 

4 

MTh 

12:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

113 

4 

MTh 

11:40 

LA 

212 

c 

31 

114 

4 

WS 

9:40 

LA 

212 

c 

31 

115 

4 

TF 

2:40 

LA 

203 

Reading,  Speaking  & 
Writing 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Six 


C-3 — Continued 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  BIdg         Room        Instructor  Course  Title 

C  31    116    4    TF  3:40  LA        212  Reading,  Speaking  & 

Writing 


c 

31 

117 

4    MTh 

3:40 

c 

31 

118 

4    MTh 

3:40 

c 

31 

119 

4    MTh 

12:40 

c 

31 

120 

4    TF 

10:40 

c 

31 

301 

Th 

7:40 

c 

31 

302 

F 

7:40 

c 

31 

303 

S 

7:40 

c 

31 

304 

Th 

8:40 

c 

31 

305 

F 

8:40 

c 

31 

306 

S 

8:40 

c 

31 

307 

Th 

9:40 

c 

31 

308 

F 

9:40 

c 

31 

309 

S 

9:40 

c 

31 

310 

Th 

10:40 

c 

31 

311 

F 

10:40 

c 

31 

312 

S 

10:40 

c 

31 

313 

Th 

11:40 

c 

31 

314 

F 

11:40 

c 

31 

315 

S 

11:40 

LA 

201 

LA 

212 

LA 

212 

LA 

212 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

LA 

209 

Students  registering  for  C-32  will  register  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  number),  one 
discussion  section  (3  digit  number  beginning  with  2)  and  one  writing  laboratory  section 
(3  digit  number  beginning  with  4). 

C  32      21         M  1 :40  AU  Reading,  Speaking  & 

Writing 


c 

32 

22 

T 

2:40 

AU 

c 

32 

23 

W 

10:40 

AU 

c 

32 

201 

4 

MTh 

7:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

202 

4 

MTh 

7:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

203 

4 

TF 

7:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

204 

4 

TF 

7:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

205 

4 

MTh 

8:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

206 

4 

MTh 

8:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

207 

4 

WS 

8:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

208 

4 

WS 

8:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

209 

4 

TF 

9:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

210 

4 

TF 

9:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

211 

4 

WS 

9:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

212 

4 

WS 

9:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

213 

4 

MTh 

10:40 

LA 

203 

,( Continued  on  Next  Page) 

Seven 


C-3 — Continued 


Dept 

Course    Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room         Instructor 

Course  Title 

C 

32    214    4    MTh 

10:40 

LA 

201 

Reading,  Speaking  & 
Writing 

C 

32    215    4    TF 

10:40 

LA 

203 

C 

32    216    4    TF 

10:40 

LA 

201 

C 

32    217    4    MTh 

11:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    218    4    MTh 

11:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    219    4    WS 

11:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    220    4    WS 

11:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    221    4    TF 

12:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    222    4    TF 

12:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    223    4    MTh 

4:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    224    4    MTh 

2:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    225    4    MTh 

1:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    226    4    MTh 

1:40 

LA 

201 

^ 

c 

32    227    4    TF 

1:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    228    4    TF 

1:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    229    4    MTh 

10:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    230    4    TF 

11:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    231    4    MTh 

2:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    232    4    TF 

2:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    233    4    TF 

4:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    234    4    TF 

3:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    235    4    WS 

11:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    236    4    WS 

10:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    237    4    MTh 

4:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    238    4    MTh 

4:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    239    4    TF 

4:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    240    4    TF 

4:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32    241    4    WS 

7:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    242    4    MTh 

7:40 

LA 

212 

0 

32    243    4    TF 

7:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    244    4    MTh 

8:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    245    4    TF 

8:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    246    4    MTh 

3:40 

LA 

203 

' 

c 

32    247    4    TF 

3:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32    248    4    MTh 

9:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32    249    4    TF 

9:40 

.    LA 

212 

c 

32    250    4    WS 

8:40 

LA 

(Continued 

212 
on  Next  Page) 

Eight 


C-3 — Continued 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor  Course  Title 

C  32    251     4    MTh        1:40  LA         212  Reading,  Speaking  & 

Writing 


c 

32 

252    4 

TF 

1:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32 

253    4 

WS 

11:40 

BN 

210 

c 

32 

254    4 

MTh 

2:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32 

255    4 

TF 

3:40 

LA 

306 

c 

32 

256    4 

MTh 

4:40 

LA 

306 

c 

32 

257     4 

TF 

4:40 

LA 

306 

c 

32 

258    4 

TF 

12:40 

LA 

212 

c 

32 

259    4 

TF 

2:40 

LA 

201 

c 

32 

260    4 

WS 

12:40 

LA 

203 

c 

32 

401 

M 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

402 

T 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

403 

W 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

404 

M 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

405 

T 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

406 

W 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

407 

M 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

408 

T 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

409 

W 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

410 

M 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

411 

T 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

412 

W 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

413 

M 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

414 

T 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

415 

W 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

416 

M 

12:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

417 

T 

12:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

418 

W 

12:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

419 

M 

1:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

420 

T 

1:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

421 

M 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

422 

T 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

423 

M 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

424 

T 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

425 

M 

4:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

426 

T 

4:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

427 

W 

1:40 

LA 

209 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 

Nine 


C-3 — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room         Instructor 

Course  Title 

C 

32 

428 

W 

3:40 

LA 

209 

Reading,  Speaking  & 
Writing 

C 

32 

429 

W 

2:40 

LA 

209 

C 

32 

430 

W 

4:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

431 

Th 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

432 

Th 

4:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

433 

F 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

434 

F 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

435 

F 

4:40 

LA 

209 

C-41 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

41 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

c 

41 

2 

3 

MWP 

9:40 

c 

41 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

c 

41 

4 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

c 

41 

5 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

41 

6 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

c 

41 

7 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

c 

41 

8 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

c 

41 

9 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

c 

41 

10 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

SC 

212 

sc 

212 

SC 

212 

sc 

212 

sc 

212 

sc 

212 

sc 

212 

sc 

212 

sc 

212 

sc 

212 

Practical  Logic 


C-42 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


B:dg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

42 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

PE 

112 

c 

42 

2 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

PE 

112 

c 

42 

3 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

4 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

5 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

208 

c 

42 

6 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PE 

208 

c 

42 

7 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

208 

c 

42 

8 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

9 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

10 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

PE 

208 

c 

42 

11 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

EG 

202 

c 

42 

12 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

PE 

208 

c 

42 

13 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

PE 

206 

c 

42 

14 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

10 

c 

42 

15 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

101 

Fundamental  Math 


Ten 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


C-42 — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

-c 

-c 

c 


42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


TThS 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

TThS 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

TThS 

MWF 

MWF 

TThS 

TThS 

MWF 


7:40 

1:40 

2:40 

2:40 

3:40 

3:40 

3:40 

4:40 

4:40 

4:40 

7:40 

7:40 

3:40 

4:40 

12:40 

12:40 

7:40 

11:40 

10:40 

10:40 

2:40 

8:40 

8:40 

7:40 

1:40 


PE 

BN 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

EG 

PE 

PE 

PE 

PE 

BN 

BN 

LA 

EG 

LA 

PE 

PE 

PE 


208 
209 
208 

10 
208 

10 
112 
208 

10 
112 
208 
206 
209 
2 

10 
209 
209 
201 
210 
204 
209 
204 
4 
209 
112 


Fundamental  Math 


C-5 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdff 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


0 

51 

11 

M 

9:40 

AU 

c 

51 

12 

T 

1:40 

AU 

c 

51 

101 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

102 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

103 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

104 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

105 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

106 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

107 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

108 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

109 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

UA 

304 

The  Humanities 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Elev 


en 


C-5 — Continued 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

51 

110 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

111 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

112 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

113 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

114 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

UA 

304 

c 

51 

115 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

UA 

304 

c 

52 

21 

T 

8:40 

AU 

c 

52 

22 

W 

11:40 

AU 

c 

52 

23 

M 

2:40 

AU 

c 

52 

201 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

202 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

203 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

204 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

205 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

206 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

207 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

208 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

209 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

210 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

211 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

212 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

213 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

214 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

215 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

UA 

307 

c 

52 

216 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

217 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

218 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

219 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

220 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

221 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

222 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

223 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

224 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

225 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

226 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

227 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

228 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

229 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

UA 

108 

c 

52 

230 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

UA 

108 

Tioelve 

The  Humanities 


The  Humanities 


C.6 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Ho 

0 

61 

101 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

C 

61 

102 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

C 

61 

103 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

C 

61 

104 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

c 

61 

105 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

c 

61 

106 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

c 

61 

107 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

c 

61 

108 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

61 

109 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

c 

61 

110 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

c 

61 

111 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

c 

61 

112 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

c 

62 

201 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

c 

62 

202 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

c 

62 

203 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

c 

62 

204 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

c 

62 

205 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

c 

62 

206 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

c 

62 

207 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

c 

62 

208 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

62 

209 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

c 

62 

210 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

c 

62 

211 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

c 

62 

212 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

c 

62 

213 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

c 

62 

214 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

c 

62 

215 

3 

'TThS 

11:40 

c 

62 

216 

3 

TThS 

12:40 

c 

62 

217 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

c 

62 

218 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

c  , 

62 

219 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

c 

62 

220 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

c 

62 

221 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

c 

62 

222 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

c 

62 

223 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

c 

62 

224 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

62 

225 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

209 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

sc 

215 

Biological  Sciences 


Biological  Sciences 


Thirteen 


AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


AN 
AN 
AN 


482 
484 
486 


3 
1 
4 


MWF  9:40  BN 

Th  1:40-  5:30    AE 

MWF  10:40  BN 

M  1:40-  4:30    AE 


208    Thompson,  R   Advanced  Aerodynamics 

Thompson,  R  Aircraft  Instruments 
104    Thompson,  R   Airnlane  Design 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Rcom        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  ACY-126  will  register  for  one  lecture  demonstration  section  (one  digit  num 
her)  and  one  recitation  section  (two  digit  number). 


ACY 

126 

1 

4 

TTh 
Th 

8:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

ACY 

126 

2 

4 

MW 
T 

8:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

ACY 

126 

11 

T 

1:40 

CH 

ACY 

126 

12 

T 

2:40 

CH 

ACY 

126 

13 

T 

3:40 

CH 

ACY 

126 

14 

Th 

3:40 

CH 

ACY 

126 

15 

S 

8:40 

CH 

ACY 

126 

16 

F 

8:40 

CH 

ACY 

204 

8 

W 
WP 

1:40 
2:40- 

5:30 

AG 
AG 

ACY 

432 

* 

To  i 

arrange 

AG 

ACY 

563 

4 

To 

arrange 

AG 

AUD  Reitz,  H  C 

AUD  Reitz,  H  C 

212  Reitz,  H  C 

AUD  Reitz,  H  C 

112  Reitz,  H  C 

112  Reitz,  H  C 

112  Reitz,  H  C 

112  Reitz,  H  C 

112  Reitz,  H  C 

212  Reitz,  H  C 


Agricultural  Chemistry 


208 
101 

101 

101 


Reitz,  H  C 

Reitz,  H  C 

Reitz,  H  C 

Reitz.  H  C 


Analytical  Chemistry 


Agricultural  Analysis 
Plant  Biochemistry 


*3  or  4  credits.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


AS       304 


2    MW         8:40 


HT        409    Greenman,  J    Farm  Finance  & 

Appraisal 


Students  taking  AS-306  will  register  for  one  lecture  (section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (sectioi 
11  or  12). 


AS 
AS 
AS 
AS 
AS 

AS 
AS 

AS 

AS 


306 
306 
306 
308 
408 

409 
410 

412 
413 


1 
11 
12 


3 
8 

3 
3 

3 
3 


MW 

Th 

Th 

TThS 

MWF 


7:40  AG 

1:40-  3:30   AG 
3:40-  5:30    AG 


7:40 
11:40 


AG 
HT 


104  Greenman,  J    Farm  Management 

210  Greenman,  J 

210  Greenman,  J 

104  Hamilton,  H     Marketing 


410    Hamilton,  H 


Marketing  Fruits  & 
Vegetables 


MWF      8:40 


MW 
T 


9:40 
1:40- 


TThS    11:40 


AS       420 


Fourteen 


TTh 
F 

TTh 
T 


8:40 
1:40 

10:40 


AG  208  Hamilton,  H     Co'operative  Marketing 

HT  412  Greenman,  J    Agricultural  Statistics 

3:30    AG  210  Greenman,  J 

HT  410  Hamilton,  H     Land  Economics 

HT  409  Greenman,  J    Agricultural  Policy 

HT  409  Greenman,  J 

AG  104  Hamilton,  H     Marketing  of  Livestock 

104  Hamilton,  H 


1:40-  3:30   AG 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS— Continued 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

iAS 

502 

2 

M 

3:40-  5:30 

HT 

409 

Ag  Economics  Seminar 

AS 

506 

* 

To   arrange 

Greenman,  J 

Research  Problems  in 
Farm  Management 

AS 

512 

* 

To   arrange 

Hamilton,  H 

Research  Problems  in 
Marketing  Ag  Products 

AS 

514 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

HT 

409 

Hamilton,  H 

Advanced   Marketing   of 
Agricultural  Products 

*Variable. 

Credit 

assigned  must  be  shown  on 

registration  blank. 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINEERING 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  AG-302  will  register  foi 

of  the  laboratory  sections    (Section  11 

AG       302         1     3    TTh         8:40 

302         2    3    TTh       10:40 

302       11          T              1:40 

j              302       12          Th            1:40 

302       13          F              1:40 

•  one  of  the  lecture  sections  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one 
,   12   or  13). 

AG        210    Rogers,  F         Farm  Motors 
AG        210 

Rogers,  F 

AG 

306 

3 

MW 
M' 

10:40 
3:40 

AG 

210 

Gates,  W  J 

Farm  Machinery 

AG 

401 

3 

TTh 
W 

9:40 
1:40 

AG 
AG 

210 

209 

Gates,  W  J 

Farm  Buildings 

AG 

404 

2 

To   arrange 

Rogers,  F 

Ag  Engnrng  Investgtns 

Students  taking  AG-407   ^ 
tory  section  (section  11  oi 

AG       407         1    3    F 

11  TTh 

12  TTh 

will  register 
•12). 

10:40 
1:40 
3:40 

for  th( 
AG 

i  lecture  section  (Section  1)  and  one  labora- 
210    Gates,  W  J      Farm  Shop  Power  Equip 

AG 

408 

3 

MW 
M 

1:40-  3:30 
1:40-  3:30 

AG 
AG 

202 
202 

Rogers,  F' 

Soil  &  Water  Conservtn 

AGRONOMY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

AY 

324 

1 

3 

TTh 
M 

9:40 
3:40-  5:30 

AG 

302 

Senn  & 
Harris 

Forage  &  Cover  Crops 

AY 

324 

2 

3 

TTh 
T 

8:40 
1:40-  3:30 

AG 

302 

Senn  & 
Harris 

AY 

324 

3 

3 

WF 
W 

8:40 
3:40-  5:30 

AG 

302 

Senn  & 
Harris 

AY 

324 

4 

3 

MW 
F 

9:40 
3:40-  5:30 

AG 

302 

Senn  & 
Harris 

AY 

400 

3 

M 

S 

8:40 
8:40-10:30 

AG 

302 

Senn  & 
Hampson 

Ag  Extension  Methods 

AY 

422 

1 

3 

MW 
F 

10:40-12:30 
10:40 

AG 

302 

Johnson,  L 

Plant  Breeding 

AY 

422 

2 

3 

TTh 

S 

10:40-12:30 
10:40 

AG 

302 

Johnson,  L 

AY 

426 

1 

3 

F 

WF 

11:40 
1:40-  3:30 

AG 

302 

Killinger,  G  B  Indstl  Probs  in  Agrnmy 

AY 

426 

2 

* 

T 
TTh 

12:40 
3:40-  5:30 

AG 

302 

AY 

492 

1 

M 

1:40 

AG 

302 

Senn,  P  H 

AY 

570 

* 

To    arrange 

AG 

302 

' 

*Variable. 

Credit 

assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

Fifteen 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  AL  211  will  register  for  one  lecture    (Section  1   or  2)   and  one  laboratory 
section  (Section  11,  12  or  13). 


AL 
AL 
AL 
AL 
AL 


211 
211 
211 
211 
211 


1 

2 

11 

12 

13 


3 

3 


MW 

TTh 

M 
T 
W 


10:40 
9:40 
1:40-  3:30 


AG 
AG 
AG 


3:40-  5:30   AG 
1:40-  3:30   AG 


104 
104 
104 
104 
104 


Pace,  J  E 
Pace,  J  E 
Pace,  J  E 
Pace,  J  E 
Pace,  J  E 


Prin  Animal  Husbandy 


Students  taking  AL  311   will  register  for  the  lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (Sec- 
tion 11  or  12). 


AL       311 


AL       312 


1 
11 

12 


AL 
AL 

AL 
AL 
AL 
AL 
AL 

AL 
AL 
AL 
AL 
AL 

AL 

AL 


314 
322 

401 
402 
411 

418 
420 

421 
511 
513 
551 
555 

556 

560 


3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 


MWF 
T 

Th 

MWF 
M 

MWF 

MW 

TTh 

MW 

MW 

MW 

TTh 
T 


10:40  AG 

1:40-  4:30    AG 
1:40-  4:30   AG 


11:40 
1:40- 

3:40- 

8:40 

7:40 

7:40 

9:40 

11:40 

10:40 
1:40- 


AG 
3:30    AG 

5:30   AG 

AG 

AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 

AG 

3:30   AG 


102 
101 
101 

102    Becker  & 
102    Driggers 

104    Pace,  J  E 

104    Willoughby 
&  Folks 


Elementary  Nutrition 

Feeds  &  Feeding 

Livestock  Judging 
Animal  Breeding 


102    Shealy,  A  L 
102    Emmel.M  W 


Farm  Sanitation 
Poultry  Diseases 
104    Glasscock,  R    Beef  Production 
104    Willoughby,  C  Breed  History 

Marketing  Livestock 


3 
1 


F  8:40 

To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 

To  be  arranged 


AG 


104 
104 

102 


Folks  & 
Hamilton 

Seminar 
Glasscock,  R    Probs  in  Swine  Productn 
Glasscock,  R    Probs  in  Beef  Productn 

Adv  Animal  Nutrition 

Mineral  Nutrition  & 
Metabolism 

Adv  Meths  in  Nutrition 
Technology 

Seminar  -  Special  Topics 
in  Animal  Nutrition 


*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

ARCHITECTURE 


Dept     Crse    Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Credit  for  all  courses  is  variable.    Credit  shown  is  maximum  which  may  be  earned. 


AE 

101 

11 

3  MWF 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

AE 

101 

12 

3  TThS 

8:40-11:40 

UA 

401 

AE 

101 

13 

3  MWF 

12:40-  3:30 

UA 

401 

Fearney,  E  M 

AE 

101 

14 

3  T 
Th 

12:40-  5:30 
12:40-  4:30 

UA 

401 

Fearney,  E  M 

AE 

101 

21 

6  Daily 

8:00-11:00 

AR 

Garland,  J  E 

AE 

101 

22 

6  MWF 
TTh 

1:00-  5:00 
1:00-  4:00 

AR 

Nebi,  Z  Y 

Fund  of  Architecture 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Sixteen 


ARCHITECTURE — Continued 


Dept 

Crse 

Sec  Crdt       Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

AE 

101 

23 

6 

MWF 
TTh 

6-10  P.M. 
6-9  P.M. 

UA 

401 

Fund  of  Architecture 

AE 

101 

31 

6 

36  hours 

:o  arrange 

UA 

401 

Kelley,  F  M 

AE 

102 

11 

3 

MWF 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

Fund  of  Architecture 

AE 

102 

12 

3 

TThS 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

AE 

102 

13 

3 

MWF 

12:40-  3:30 

UA 

401 

Fearney,  E  M 

AE 

102 

14 

3 

T 
Th 

12:40-  5:30 
12:40-  4:30 

UA 

401 

Fearney,  E  M 

AE 

102 

21 

6 

Daily 

8:00-11:00 

AR 

Garland,  J  E 

AE 

102 

22 

6 

MWF 
TTh 

1:00-  5:00 
1:00-  4:00 

AR 

Nebl,  Z  Y 

AE 

102 

23 

6 

MWF 
TTh 

6-10  P.M. 
6-9  P.M. 

UA 

401 

AE 

102 

31 

6 

36  hours 

to  arrange 

UA 

401 

Kelley,  F  M 

AE 

211 

11  16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

302 

Johnson,  M  H  Architecture  Gp  1 

AE 

211 

12  16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

Parker,  A  B 

AE 

212 

11  16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

302 

Johnson,  M  H  Architecture,  Gp  2 

AE 

212 

12  16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 

S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

Parker,  A  B 

AE 

221 

13 

MWF 

TTh 

MTWThF 

7:40-11:30 
10:40 
12:40-  5:30 

PE 

802 

Flagg,  N  B 
Johnson,  M  H 

Bldg  Construction,  Gp  1 

AE 

222 

13 

MWF 

TTh 

MTWThF 

7:40-11:30 
10:40 
12:40-  5:30 

PE 

302 

Flagg,  N  B 
Johnson,  M  H 

Bldg  Construction,  Gp  2 

AE 

231 

10 

MWF             7:40-11:30 
TTh                7:40-10:30 
9  hours  to  arrange 

PE 

302 

Flagg,  N  B 
Parker,  A  B 

Landscape  Architecture 
Group  1 

AE 

232 

10 

MWF 
TTh 

7:40-11:30 
7:40-10:30 

PE 

302 

Flagg,  N  B 
Parker,  A  B 

Landscape  Architecture 
Group  2 

9  hours  to  arrange 

AE 

313 

16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

301 

Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 
Larrick,  T 

Architecture,  Gp  3 

AE 

314 

16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

301 

Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 
Larrick,  T 

Architecture,  Gp  4 

AE 

323 

13 

MWF             7:40-11:30 
MWF           12:40-  5:30 
TTh                2:40-  5:30 
6  hours  to  arrange 

PE 

301 

Flagg,  N  B 
Larrick,  T 

Bldg  Construction,  Gp  3 

AE 

324 

16 

MWF 
MWF 
TTh 
15  hours 

7:40-11:30 
7:40-   5:30 
2:40-  5:30 
to  arrange 

PE 

301 

Arnett,  W  T 
Flagg,  N  B 
Larrick,  T 

Bldg  Construction,  Gp  4 

(Continued  on 

Next 

Page) 

Seventeen 


ARCHITECTURE — Continued 


Dept 

Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

AE 

333 

9 

MTWThF     7:40-11:30 
S                     7:40-10:30 
4  hours  to  arrange 

PE 

301 

Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 

Landscape   Architecture 
Group  3 

AE 

334 

9 

MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 
7:40-10:30 

PE 

301 

Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 

Landscape   Architecture 
Group  4 

AE 

415 

16 

MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S 

7:40-11:30 

12:40-  5:30 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

201 

Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 
Larrick,  T 

Architecture,  Gp  5 

"1 

AE 

416 

16 

48  hours 

to  arrange 

Arnett,  W  T 
&  Staff 

Thesis  in  Architecture 

ASTRONOMY 

Dept 

Coui'se 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

ATY 

241 

4    TTh 
T 

9:40 
8:00- 
10:00  P.M. 

PE 
PE 

10 

10 

Mead,  L  V 

Descriptive  Astronomy 

ATY 

301 

3    TTh 
Th 

8:40 

8:00- 
9:00  P.M. 

PE 
PE 

10 
10 

Mead,  L  V 

Navigation  &  Nautical 
Astronomy 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  BCY  301  will  register  for  the 
tion  11  or  12). 

BCY     301         1    4    TTh         9:40                SC 

Lecture  (Section  1) 
101     Carroll,  W  R 

and  one  Laboratory  (Sec- 
General  Bacteriology 

BCY 

301 

11 

TTh 

1:40-  3:30 

SC 

104 

Carroll,  W  R 

BCY 

301 

12 

TTh 

3:40-  5:30 

SC 

104 

Carroll,  W  R 

BCY 

302 

4    MW. 
M 
S 

8:40 

1:40-  3:30 
8:40-10:30 

SC 

SC 
SC 

111 

104 
104 

Carroll,  W  R 

Ag  Bacteriology 

BCY 

304 

4    TTh 
WF 

11:40 
3:40-  5:30 

SC 
SC 

111 
104 

Saurino,  V  R 

Pathogenic   Bacteriology 

BCY 

402 

4    MF 
WF 

10:40 
1:40-  3:30 

SC 
SC 

1 
104 

Saurino,  V  R 

Dairy  Bacteriology 

BCY 

412 

4    TTh 
MW 

10:40 
10:40-12:30 

SC 
SC 

1 
104 

Carroll,  W  R 

Industrial  Bacteriology 

BCY 

500 

*    To   arrange 

Advanced  Bacteriology 

BCY 

570 

*    To   arrange 

Resrch  in  Bacteriology 

*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

BIOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  BLY  101  will  register  for  one  Lecture  (Section  1 
section  (2  digit  number). 

BLY     101         1    3    M  7:40  SC         101     Wallace.  H  K 


or  2 )  and  one  Laboratory 
General  Animal  Biology 


BLY     101         2    3    W 
BLY     101       11  M 

Eighteen 


7:40  SC         101 

7:40-12:00     SC  10 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


BIOLOGY— 

-Continued 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

BLY 

101 

12 

M 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

10 

Wallace,  H  K  General  Animal  Biology 

BLY 

101 

13 

T 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

10 

BLY 

101 

14 

T 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

10 

BLY 

101, 

15 

W 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

10 

• 

BLY 

101 

16 

W 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

10 

BLY 

101 

17 

Th 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

10 

Students  taking  BLY  102  will  register  for  the 
(Section  11,  12,  13,  or  14). 

Lecture    (Section 

1)    and   one    T.aboratory 

BLY 

102 

1 

3 

TTh 

8:40 

SC 

101 

Berner,  L 

General  Animal  Biology 

BLY 

102 

11 

M 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

106 

BLY 

102 

12 

M 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

106 

BLY 

102 

13 

W 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

106 

BLY 

102 

14 

W 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

106 

^ 

BLY 

103 

1 

M 

10:40 

SC 

101 

Wallace,  H  K 

Readings  in  Zoology 

Students  taking 
(2  digit  number 

BLY  209  will  register  for  one 
). 

Lecture    (Section 

1)    and   one    Laboratory 

BLY 

209 

1 

4 

MW 

11:40 

SC 

101 

Grobman,  A 

Comparative  Vertebrate 
Anatomy 

BLY 

209 

11 

M 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

107 

BLY 

209 

12 

T 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

107 

BLY 

209 

13 

T 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

107 

. 

BLY 

209 

14 

W 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

107 

BLY 

209 

15 

Th 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

107 

BLY 

209 

16 

Th 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

107 

Students  taking  BLY  210  will  register  for  the 
(Section  11  or  12). 

Lecture    (Section 

1)    and    one   Laboratory 

BLY 

210 

1 

4 

TTh 

10:40 

SC 

111 

Sherman.  H  B  Vertebrate  Embryology 

BLY 

210 

11 

F 

7:40-12:00 

SC 

107 

BLY 

210 

12 

F 

12:40-  5:00 

SC 

107 

BLY 

310 

4 

MW 
W 

11:40 
7:40-12:00 

SC 
SC 

111 
107 

Sherman,  H  B  Mammalian  Anat  & 
Physiol 

BLY 

332 

4 

MWF 
Th 

10:40 
7:40-12:00 

SC 
SC 

111 
106 

Jones,  E  R 

Invertebrate   Zoology 

BLY 

412 

3 

To    arr 

Individual  Problems 

BLY 

416 

4 

MWF 
T 

9:40 
8:40-11:30 

SC 
SC 

111 
106 

Byers,  C  F 

Animal  Parasitology 

BLY 

426 

4 

TTh 
ThF 

8:40 
12:40-  5:00 

SC 
SC 

111 
106 

Cantrall,  I  J 

Field  Biology 

BLY 

506 

2 

To   arrange 

Biological  Lit 

BLY 

508 

* 

To    arrange 

Taxonomic  Studies 

BLY 

510 

* 

To   arrange 

Animal  Ecology 

BLY 

512 

3 

To    arrange 

Florida  Wild  Life 

BLY 

514 

* 

To    arrange 

Vertebrate  Morphology 

(Continued  on 

Next  Page) 

Nineteen 


BIOLOGY — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


BLY  516 

BLY  520 

BLY  522 

BLY  524 

BLY  534 


*  To   arrange 

*  To   arrange 

*  To   arrange 

*  To   arrange 
2  To   arrange 


BLY    542  *    To   arrange 

*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

BOTANY 


Invertebrate  Morphology 

Probs  in  Animal  Biology 

Nat  Hist  Sel  Animals 

Nat  Hist  Sel  Animals 

Taxonomy  & 
Nomenclature 

Probs  in  Game  Mgnment 


Dept 

Course 

SecC 

redit  Days 

Hours 

B:de 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  BTY  304 
Laboratory  (2  digit  numb 

will  register  for  one 
er). 

Lecture  section 

(1   digit  number)   and  one 

BTY 

304 

1 

3 

MW 

8:40 

SC 

101 

Cody.  M  D 

General  Botany 

BTY 

304 

2 

3 

MW 

9:40 

SC 

101 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

304 

3 

3 

TTh 

7:40 

SC 

101 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

304 

4 

3 

WF 

10:40 

SC 

101 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

304 

11 

M 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

304 

12 

T 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

304 

13 

W 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

304 

14 

W 

3:40- 

5:30 

SC 

2 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

304 

15 

Th 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

304 

16 

F 

8:40-10:30 

SC 

2 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

304 

17 

F 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

304 

18 

T 

3:40- 

5:30 

SC 

2 

West.  E 

BTY 

308 

4 

MF 
TTh 

11:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

SC 
SC 

Davis,  J  H 

Plant  Taxonomy 

BTY 

401 

4 

TTh 

MF 

10:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

SC 
SC 

101 

Davis,  J  H 

Plant  Ecology 

BTY 

432 

4 

TTh 
TTh 

9:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

SC 
SC 

111 

Cody,  M  D 

Plant  Anatomy 

BTY 

500 

4 

To   arrange 

Advanced  Botany 

BTY 

555 

1 

To   arrange 

Seminar 

BTY 

570 

* 

To   arrange 

Research  in  Botany 

*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

B'dg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

BS 

211 

1      3 

MWF 

7:40 

TA 

Elementary  Accounting 

BS 

211 

2    3 

TThS 

7:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

3    3 

MWF 

8:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

4    3 

TThS 

8:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

5    3 

MWF 

9:40 

TA 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Twenty 


BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

B'dg 

Room 

Instructor                       Course  Title 

BS 

211 

6 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

TA 

Elementary  Accounting 

BS 

211 

7 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

TA 

* 

BS 

211 

8 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

9 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

10 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

11 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

12 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

13 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

TA 

BS 

211 

14 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

TA 

BS 

212 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

TA 

2 

Elementary  Accounting 

BS 

212 

2 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

3 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

4 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

5 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

6 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

TA 

2 

• 

BS 

212 

7 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

8 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

9 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

10 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

11 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

12 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

13 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

TA 

2 

' 

BS 

212 

14 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

15 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

TA 

2 

BS 

212 

16 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

TA 

4 

BS 

304 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

306 

Ashburn,  K  E  Business  Ethics 

BS 

310 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

TA 

3 

Accounting:  Mathematics 
&  Machines 

BS 

310 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

TA 

3 

» 

BS 

310 

3 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

TA 

3 

BS 

311 

1 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

TA 

3 

Accounting  Principles 

BS 

311 

2 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

TA 

3 

BS 

311 

3 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

TA 

3 

BS 

311 

4 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

TA 

3 

BS 

312 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

TA 

3 

Accounting  Principles 

BS 

312 

2 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

TA 

3 

BS 

312 

3 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

TA 

3 

BS 

313 

1 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

TA 

3 

Cost  Accounting 

BS 

313 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

TA 

3 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Twenty-one 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 

BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
.BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 


BS 
BS 

BS 
BS 


313 
314 
362 

390 
392 
401 
401 
401 
402 
402 
402 
403 

411 
412 
413 
414 
414 
417 
418 
420 
424 
427 
428 
438 
439 


BS   440 


444 
452 

461 

490 


3    3  MWF  10:40 

3  MWF  3:40 

3  TThS  10:40 

3  MWF  10:40 

3  MWF  11:40 

1  3  TThS  8:40 

2  3  TThS  9:40 

3  3  MWF  1:40 

1  3  MWF  2^40 

2  3  MWF  3:40 

3  3  TThS  8:40 
3  TThS  10:40 


3  MWF 

3  MWF 

3  TThS 

1  3  MWF 

2  3  TThS 
3  TThS 
3  MWF 
3  MWF 
3  MWF 
3  MWF 
3  TThS 
3  TThS 
3  TThS 


8:40 
9:40 
9:40 
7:40 
8:40 
7:40 
1:40 
8:40 
11:40 
1:40 
8:40 
7:40 

10:40 

* 


3  MWF  1:40 

3  MWF  7:40 

3  MWF  9:40 

3  MWF  11:40 

3  MWF  3:40 


TA 
TA 
LA 

LA 
LA 
AG 
AG 
LA 
AG 
AG 
SC 
SO 

TA 
TA 
TA 
TA 
TA 
TA 
TA 
SC 
SC 
LA 
LA 
SC 
SC 

SC 

SC 
LA 

LA 
LA 

LA 


BS        492  3    MWF      2:40 

BS        512  3    To   arrange 

Advanced  students  should  also  see  SCS  492, 

Twenty-two 


3 
3 

314    Chace,  J  E 

314     Chace,  J  E 
314    Chace,  J  E 


Cost  Accounting 
Fed  Incm  Taxes  for  Indv 
Property  Insurance 
Property  Valuation 
Probs  Rl  Est  Brokerage 


108  Gaitanis,  L  A   Business  Law 

108  Gaitanis,  L  A 

314  Gaitanis,  L  A 

108  Hurst,  H  C       Business  Law 

108  Hurst,  H  C 

215  Hurst,  H  C 

215  Hurst,  H  C 


Law  in  Relation  to  Form 
of  Business  Unit 

Adv  Accounting  Probs 

Prins  of  Auditing 

Advanced  Accounting 

Income  Tax  Procedures 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4  Governmental   Accntng 

4  C  P  A  Problems 

206    Dolbeare,  H  B  Bank  Management 
206    Dietz,  J  W        Investment  Analysis 
306    McFerrin,  J  B  Corporation  Finance 

204  McFerrin,  J  B  Corporation  Finance 
215    Turlington,  R  Sales  &  Mkt  Analysis 

205  Turlington,  R  Principles  &  Problems  of 

Merchandising 

208    Terrell,  P  R     Trade  Relations  in  the 

Caribbean 

208    Pierson,  W  H  Ocean  Transportation 

314    Eutsler,  R  B    Transportation:   Service 

Regulation 

311    Tuttle,  F  W     Life  Insurance 

311    Ashburn,  K  E  Principles  &  Problems  of 

Urban  Growth 

311    Ashburn,  K  E  Real  Estate  Finance 

Accounting  Theory 

Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Dept 

Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 

H< 

>urs 

Bldg 

Room         Instructor     , 

Course  Title 

BEN 

81 

1    2 

MTWTh 

7:40 

YN 

306 

Moorman,  J 

Introductory  Typwrtng 

2    2 

MTWTh 

3:40 

YN 

306 

Moorman,  J 

BEN 

91 

3 

MTWTh 

9:40 

YN 

305 

Moorman,  J 

Introductory  Shorthand 

BEN 

94 

5 

MTWTh 

1:40- 

3:30 

YN 

305 

Moorman,  J 

Stenography 

BEN 

98 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

YN 

305 

Office  Management 

CHE 

MIC 

AT,  F 

NGINEERING 

Room        Instructor 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

B5dg 

Course  Title 

CG 

345 

1 

3    TThS 

9:40 

BN 

209 

Scheweyer,  H  Ind  Stoichiometry 

CG 

345 

2 

3    MWF 

10:40 

BN 

20§ 

Scheweyer,  H 

CG 

361 

3    MWF 

7:40 

BN 

208 

Kimmel,  A  L 

Materials  of  Engineering 

CG 

442 

1     M 

4:40 

BN 

209 

Beisler,  W  H 

Seminar 

CG 

444 

2    MT 

1:40- 

4:30 

BN 

108 

Beisler,  W  H 

Chem  Engineering  Lab 

CG 

447 

3    MWF 

10:40 

BN 

209 

Beisler.  W  H 

Prins  of  Chem  Engrng 

CG 

449 

3    TThS 

8:40 

BN 

209 

Tyner,  M 

Unit  Processes 

CG 

458 

2    T 
Th 

10:40 
1 :40- 

4:30 

BN 
HL 

209 
301 

Scheweyer,  H  Chem  Engrng  Design 

CG 

468 

3    MWF 

8:40 

BN 

208 

Morgen,  R  A 

Chemical  Engineering 
Thermodynamics 

CG 

522 

3    TThS 

8:40 

BN 

208 

Nolan,  W  T 

Spec  Topics  Chem  Eng 

CG 

541 

3    MWF 

8:40 

BN 

209 

Scheweyer,  H  Adv  Unit  Operations 

CHEMISTRY 

Dept    ( 

ilourse 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  in  Lecture  Section  1  must  register  f 
b-ers:  10  through  20, 

or  a  Laboratory  Section  of  the  following  num- 

CY 

101 

1 

4    TTh 

10:40 

CH 

AU 

Tucker,  W  C 

General  Chemistry 

CY 

101 

10 

M 
F 

3:40- 
3:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

101 

11 

M 
F 

3:40- 
4:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

101 

12 

M 
F 

3:40- 
5:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

101 

13 

W 
F 

3:40- 
3:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

CY 

101 

14 

W 
F 

3:40- 
4:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

CY 

101 

15 

W 
F 

3:40- 
5:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

CY 

101 

16 

M 
F 

12:40- 
12:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

• 

CY 

101 

17 

M 
F 

12:40- 
1:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

CY 

101 

18 

M 
F 

12:40- 
2:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 

212 

General  Chemistry 

>  (Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


CY        101       19 


CY        101       20 


S 
Th 

S 
Th 


10: 
11: 

10: 
12 


40-  1:30  CH  130 

40  CH  212 

40-  1:30  CH  130 

40  CH  212 


General  Chemistry 


Students  in  Lecture  Section  1 
bers:  31  through  41. 


must  register  for  a  Laboratory  Section  of  the  following  num- 


CY 
CY 


102 

102 


1 
31 


4    MF        10:40 


CH      AUD    Jackson,  V  T    General  Chemistry 


CY        102       32 


CY        102       33 


CY        102       34 


CY        102      35 


CY        10?       36 


CY        102       37 


CY 
CY 

CY 
CY 


102 
102 
102 
102 


38 
39 
40 
41 


T 
Th 

T 
Th 

T 
Th 

W 
M 

W 

M 

W 

M 

Th 
T 

Th 
T 

Th 
T 

T 
Th 

T 
Th 


3 
3: 

3 

4; 

3 
5: 

12; 
12; 

12: 
1; 

12 
2: 

3 
3: 

3 
4 

3 

5 

12 
1 

12 
2 


;40-  6 
40 

:40-  6 
40 

:40-   6 
40 

40-  3 
40 

40-  3 
40 

:40-  3 
40 

;40-  6 
40 

40-  6 
;40 

40-   6 
;40 

40-  3 
;40 

40-  3 
40 


:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 


130 

212 

130 

212 

130 
212 

130 

212 

130 
212 

130 
212 

130 
212 

130 
212 

130 
212 

130 
212 

130 
212 


Students  in  Lecture  Section  2 

bers:  45  through  56. 

CY       102        2    4    MF         1:40 

CY       102      45 


must  register  for  a  Laboratory  Section  of  the  following  num- 


CH      AUD    Stearns,  T  W   General  Chemistry 


CY 
CY 
CY 
CY 

'CY 
CY 
«CY 

CY 
CY 


102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 
102 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


T 
Th 

T 
Th 

T 
Th 

W 
F 

W 
P 

W 
F 

Th 
T 

Th 
T 

Th 
T 

F 
W 


8 
8 

8 
9 

8 
10 

7 
7 

7 
8 

7 
<) 

8 
8 

8 
9 

8 
10 

7 
7 


:40-ll: 
:40 

:40-ll: 
:40 

:40-ll; 
:40 

:40-10; 
:40 

:40-10: 
:40 

:40-10 
:40 

:40-ll 
:40 

:40-ll: 
:40 

:40-ll 
:40 

:40-10 
:40 


;30    CH 
CH 

;30    CH 
CH 

;30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

:30    CH 
CH 

30    CH 
CH 


130 
212 

130 

212 

130 

212 

130 
110 

130 
110 

130 
110 

130 

212 

130 
212 

130 
212 

130 
110 


i\ 
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CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  BIdg  Room         Instructor  Course   Title 


CY 

102 

55 

F 
W 

7:40-10:30 
8:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

102 

56 

F 
W 

7:40-10:30 
9:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

General  Chemistry 

Students  in  Lecture  Section  1  must  reg-ister  for  a  Laboratory  Section  of  the  following  num- 
bers: 60  through  67. 

ietz,  E  G       General  Chemistry 


CY 

105 

1 

4    MW 

11:40 

CH 

AUD 

CY 

105 

60 

Th 
T 

12:40- 
12:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

61 

Th 
T 

12:40- 
1:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

62 

Th 
T 

12:40- 
2:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

63 

F 
W 

12:40- 
12:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

64 

F 
W 

12:40- 
1:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

65 

F 
W 

12:40- 
2:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

66 

F 
W 

3:40- 
3:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

CY 

105 

67 

F 
W 

3:40- 
4:40 

6:30 

CH 
CH 

130 
110 

Students  in  Lecture   Section   1   must  register    for   a   Laboratory   Section    of   the   following 
numbers:  70  through  80. 

ietz,  E  G       General  Chemistry 


CY 

106 

1     4 

MF 

8:40 

CH 

AUD 

CY 

106 

70 

M 
W 

9:40-12:30 
9:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

CY 

106 

71 

M 
W 

9:40-12:30 
10:40 

CH 
CH 

ISO 
212 

CY 

106 

72 

M 
W 

9:40-12:30 
11:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
212 

CY 

106 

73 

M 
W 

12:40- 
12:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

230 
212 

CY 

106 

74 

M 
W 

12:40- 
1:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

230 
212 

CY 

106 

75 

M 
W 

12:40- 
2:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

230 
212 

CY 

106 

76 

F 
M 

12:40- 
12:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

230 
112 

CY 

106 

77 

F 
M 

12:40- 
1:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

230 
112 

CY 

106 

78 

F 
M 

12:40- 
2:40 

3:30 

CH 
CH 

230 
112 

CY 

106 

79 

S 
T 

7:40-10:30 
8:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
112 

CY 

106 

80 

S 
T 

7:40-10:30 
9:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
112 

General  Chemistry 
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CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept 

Coarse 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Rooir 

I         Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  in  Lecture  Section  2  must  register   for 
numbers:  81  through  83. 

a  Laboratory 

Section   of  the   following 

CY 

106 

2 

4 

TTh 

9:40 

CH 

AUD 

Ellis,  R  B 

General  Chemistry 

CY 

106 

81 

S 
Th 

7:40-10:30 
9:40 

CH 
CH 

130 
112 

CY 

106 

82 

W 
F 

8:40-11:30 
9:40 

CH 
CH 

230 
212 

CY 

106 

83 

W 
F 

8:40-11:30 
10:40 

CH 
CH 

230 

212 

CY 

112 

1 

T 

12:40-  3:30 

CH 

130 

Jackson,  V  T 

General  Chemistry 

CY 

201 

4 

MWF 
W 

10:40 
2:40-   5:30 

CH 
CH 

110 
230 

Phillips,  L  R 

Analytical  Chemistry 
(Qualitative) 

CY 

202 

1 

4 

MW 

9:40 

CH 

AUD 

Black,  A  P 

Analytical  Chemistry 
(Quantitative) 

CY 

202 

11 

MW 

2:40-  5:30 

CH 

114-104 

1 

CY 

202 

12 

TTh 

1:40-  4:30 

CH 

114-104 

CY 

204 

3 

T 
TTh 

11:40 
8:40-11:30 

CH 
CH 

112 
114-104 

Heath,  F  H 

[ 

Analytical  Chemistry 
(Quantitative) 

CY 

211 

1 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

CH 

230 

Heath,  F  H 

Analytical  Chemistry 
(Qualitative) 

CY 

215 

3 

TTh 
M 

9:40 
1:40-  4:30 

CH 
AG 

110 
101 

Black,  A  P 

Water  Treatment 

CY 

262 

5 

MWF 
TTh 

9:40 
9:40-12:30 

CH 
CH 

112 
230 

Tarrant,  P 

Organic    Chemistry 

CY 

302 

1 

4 

MW 

8:40 

CH 

112 

Butler,  G  B 

Organic    Chemistry 

CY 

302 

11 

F 
T 

8:40 
2:40-  5:30 

CH 
CH 

112 
230 

Butler,  G  B 

CY 

302 

12 

Th 
Th 

1:40 
2:40-  5:30 

CH 
CH 

110 
230 

Butler,  G  B 

' 

CY 

312 

1 

T 

2:40-  5:30 

CH 

230 

Butler,  G  B 

Organic    Chemistry 

CY 

402 

1 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

CH 

112 

Hawkins,  J  E 

Physical  Chemistry 

CY 

402 

11 

T 

1:40-  4:30 

CH 

204 

Phillips,  L  R 

CY 

402 

12 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

CH 

204 

Phillips,  L  R 

CY 

402 

13 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

CH 

204 

Tucker,  W  C 

■ 

CY 

412 

3 

TTh  • 
M 

8:40 
1:40-  4:30 

CH 
CH 

110 
104 

Butler,  G  B  &  Advanced  Chemistry            J 
Phillips,  L  R                                                   1 
Butler,  G  B  &                                                  1 
Phillips,  L  R                                                      1 

CY 

462 

3 

M 

7:40- 
10:30  P.M. 

CH 

110 

Heath,  F  H 

Photographic  Chemistry 

CY 

482 

0.5 

M 

4:40 

CH 

110 

Pollard,  C  B 

Chemical  Literature             i 

CY 

501 

3 

To    arrange 

Butler,  G  B 

Organic  Preparations 

CY 

518 

3 

M 
Lab 

9:40 
To  arrange 

CH 

110 

Pollard,  C  B 

Adv  Organic  Chemistry 

CY 

522 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

CH 

402 

Ellis,  R  B 

Adv  Physical  Chemistry 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

L        Instructor                        Course  Title 

CY 

526 

3 

TTh 
Lab 

11:40 

To  arrange 

CH 

110 

Hawkins,  J  E   Chem  of  the  Terpenes 

CY 

534 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

CH 

110 

Black,  A  P        Adv  Sanitary  Chemistry 

CY 

538 

3 

Lab 

To  arrange 

Rietz,  E  G        Quantitative  Org  Chem 

CY 

570 

* 

Lab 

To  arrange 

Heath,  F  H  or  Rsrch  Inorganic  Chem 
Jackson,  V  T 

CY 

571 

* 

Lab 

To  arrange 

Black,  A  P  or  Rsrch  Analytical  Chem 
Ellis,  R  B 

CY 

572 

* 

Lab 

To  arrange 

Leigh,  T  R  or  Rsrch  Organic  Chem 
Pollard,  C  or 
Butler,  G  B  or 
Rietz,  E  G  or 
Tarrant,  P 

CY        573  *    Lab       To  arrange  Hawkins,  J  or  Rsrch  Physical  Chem 

Phillips,  L  or 
Jackson,  V  T 

CY       574  *    Lab       To  arrange  Hawkins,  J  or  Research  Naval  Stores 

Leigh,  T  R 

CY       575  *    Lab       To  arrange  Black,  A  P        Rsrch  Sanitary  Chem 

*2  to  6.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bids         Room        Instructor  Course  Title 

Students  taking  CL  223  will  register  for  one  Lecture   (1  digit  section  number)   and  one 
Laboratory   (2  digit  section  number). 


CL 

223 

1 

3 

MW 

7:40 

TB 

109 

Surveying 

CL 

223 

2 

3 

TTh 

7:40 

TB 

109 

CL 

223 

3 

3 

TTh 

11:40 

TB 

109 

- 

CL 

223 

11 

M 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

CL 

223 

12 

T 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

• 

CL 

223 

13 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

CL 

223 

14 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

CL 

223 

15 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

CL 

223 

16 

S 

8:40-11:30 

TB 

109 

Students  taking  CL  226  will  register 
Laboratory   (2  digit  section  number). 

for  one  Lecture   (1  digit  section  number)   and 

CL 

226 

1 

3 

MW 

9:40 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N    Surveying 

CL 

226 

2 

3 

TTh 

9:40 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

CL 

226 

3 

3 

MW 

11:40 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

CL 

226 

11 

M 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

CL 

226 

12 

T 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

CL 

226 

13 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

CL 

226 

14 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N    Surveying 

CL 

226 

15 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

TB 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

CL 

311 

2 

MW 

1:40-  4:30 

HL 

301 

Franklin,  R  E  Structural  Drawing 

1 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


CL        321         1     3    MWF      4:40 
Ch       321         2    3    MWF    10:40 


TB         109    Ritter,  L  J 
TB         109     Ritter,  L  J 


Highways  &  Airports 


CL 

323 

1 

3 

T 

CL 

328 

2 

3 

M 

CL 

323 

11 

TTh 

CL 

323 

12 

WF 

CL 

323 

13 

MW 

CL 

323 

14 

TTh 

CL 

323 

15 

M   ' 
F 

CL 

CL 
CL 


8:40  TB 

8:40  TB 

3:40-  5:30  TB 

1:40-  3:30  TB 

3:40-  5:30  TB 

1:40-  3:30  TB 

1:40-  3:30  TB 

3:40-  5:30  TB 


Students  taking  CL  323  will  register  for  one  Lecture    (1   digit  section  number)    and  one 
Laboratory   (2  digit  section  number). 

109  Comins,  H  D    Materials  Laboratory 

109  Comins,  H  D 

100  Comins,  H  D 

100  Comins,  H  D 

100  Comins,  H  D 

100  Comins,  H  D 

100  Comins,  H  D 

100  Comins,  H  D 

302  Williams,  C  P  Design  in  Reinforced 

Concrete 

302  Williams,  C  P 

109  Sawyer,  W  &   Design  in  Metals  & 

301  Hansen,  H  J     Timber 

302  Sawyer,  W  &  Design  in  Metals  & 

301  Hansen,  H  J     Timber 

302  Williams,  C  D  Civil  Eng  Seminar 

302  Phelps,  E  B     Public  Health  Eng 

302  Emerson,  D  L  Water  Supply  &  Treat 
303 

302  Emerson,  D  L  Sanitary  Eng  Lab 
303 


333 

333 
335 


1    3    MWF      1:40 


3 

4 


TThS      8:40 


HL 


HL 


CL        335         2    4 


MWF  2:40  TB 

S  8:40-11:30  HL 

MWF  10:40  HL 

T  2:40-  5:30  HL 


CL 

412 

1 

Th 

11:40      . 

HL 

CL 

422 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

HL 

CL 

426 

3 

TTh 

M 

2:40 
8:40-11:30 

HL 
HL 

CL 

428 

3 

T 
TTh 

11:40 
8:40-11:30 

HL 
HL 

CL 

429 

3 

TTh 
W 

3:40 
8:40-11:30 

HL 
HL 

CL 

444 

3 

TTh 
F 

1:40 
7:40-10:30 

HL 
HL 

CL 

446 

3 

MW 
T 

1:40 
8:40-11:30 

TB 
HL 

CL 

448 

3 

MW 
Th 

3:40 
8:40-11:30 

HL 
HL 

CL 

450 

3 

MW 
F 

2:40 
1:40-  4:30 

HL 
TB 

CL 

523 

3 

To   arrange 

CL 

528 

3 

To   arrange 

CL 

533 

3 

To   arrange 

CL 

538 

3 

To    arrange 

CL 

552 

1 

To    arrange 

Twenty-eight 

302 
301 


Sewerage 


302     Hansen,  H  J    Constr  Method  &  Est 
301 

109     Sawyer,  W  L    Highway  Bridges 
301 

302     Sawyer,  W  L   Industr  &  Mill  Bldgs 
301 


302     Ritter,  L  J 
100 


Highway  Constr  Mat'ls 


Sawyer,  W  L   Advanced  Concrete  Str 

Emerson,  D  L  Advanced  Sanitary  Eng 

Hansen,  H  J     Hydraulic  Eng 

Williams,  C  D  Analysis  of  Statically 
Indeterminate  Str 

Williams,  C  D  Graduate  Civil  Eng 
Seminar 


DAIRYING 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

Stud 
tion 

ents  taking' 
11  or  12). 

DY  311  will  register  for  the  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  either  Laboratory  (Sec- 

DY 

311 

1 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

AG 

210 

Arrington,  L    Prins  of  Dairying 

DY 

311 

11 

T 

1:40-  3:30 

DL 

Arnold,  P  T  D 

DY 

311 

12 

Th 

1:40-  3:30 

DL 

Arnold,  P  T  D 

DY 

318 

2 

TTh 

3:40-  5:30 

DL 

Fouts,  E  L        Grading  &  Judging 
Dairy  Products 

DY 

412 

3 

TTh 
M 

11:40 
3:40-  5:30 

AG 
AG 

210 
102 

Arnold,  P  T  D  Milk  Production 

DY 

416 

5 

TTh 

T 

S 

10:40 
1:40-  4:30 
8:40-11:30 

DL 
DL 

101 
101 

Krienke,  W  A  Dairy  Technology 
Arrington,  L 

DY 

420 

* 

To    arrange 

Arrington,  L    Probs  in  Dairy  Tech 

DY 

520 

3 

To    arrange 

Krienke,  W  A  Adv  Dairy  Technology 

DY       521 
*  Variable. 

* 
Credit 

To    arrange 
assigned  must  be  shown  on 

Fouts,  E  L       Probs  in  Milk  &  Milk 
Products 
L  registration  blank. 

ECONOMICS 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

ES 

203 

1 

4 

MWF 
Th 

9:40 
3:40-  5:30 

PE 
PE 

1 
1 

Anderson,  M    Elementary  Statistics 

ES 

203 

2 

4 

TThS 
W 

10:40 
10:40-12:30 

PE 
PE 

1 

1 

Anderson,  M 

ES 

203 

3 

4 

MWF 
W 

1:40 
3:40-  5:30 

PE 

1 

Henderson,  J 

ES 

203 

4 

4 

TThS 
T 

9:40 
1:40-   3:30 

PE 

PE 

1 

1 

Henderson,  J 

ES 

203 

5 

4 

TThS 
T 

8:40 
3:40-  5:30 

PE 
PE 

1 
1 

Jackson,  E 

ES 

203 

6 

4 

TThS 
M 

7:40 
3:40-  5:30 

PE 
PE 

1 

1 

Jackson,  E 

ES 

203 

7 

4 

MWF 
M 

7:40 
10:40-12:30 

PE 
PE 

1 
1 

Bonner,  B 

ES 

203 

8 

4 

MWF 
Th 

8:40 
1:40-  3:30 

PE 
PE 

1 
1 

Bonner,  B 

ES 

203 

9 

4 

MWF 
F 

12:40 
3:40-  5:30 

PE 
PE 

1 
1 

Turlington,  B           • 

ES 

203 

10 

4 

MWF 
F 

2:40 
10:40-12:30 

PE 
PE 

1 
1 

Turlington,  B  Elementary  Statistics 

ES 

205 

1 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

SC 

213 

Goodwin,  F      Econ  Found  of  Mod  Life 

ES 

205 

2 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

SC 

213 

Henderson,  J 

ES 

205 

3 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

SC 

213 

ES 

205 

4 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

SC 

213 

Tuttle.  F  W 

ES 

205 

5 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

SC 

213 

Webb,  J  N 

ES 

205 

6 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

SC 

213 

Richardson,  J 

ES 

205 

7 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

SC 

213 

Richardson,  J 

ES 

205 

8 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

SC 

213 

Oliver,   C 

(Continued 

on  Next  Page) 

Twenty-nine 

ECONOMICS — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

ES 

205 

9 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

SC 

213 

Richardson,  J  Econ  Found  of  Mod  Life 

ES 

205 

10 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

SC 

213 

ES 

205 

11 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

SC 

213 

ES 

205 

12 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

SC 

213 

ES 

206 

1 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

314 

Dolbeare,  H  B  Econ  Found  of  Mod  Life 

ES 

206 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

205 

Biffham,  T  C 

ES 

206 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

SC 

206 

McFerrin,  J  B 

ES 

206 

4 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

314 

Eutsler,  R  B 

ES 

206 

5 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LA 

204 

Dietz,  J  W 

ES 

206 

6 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

112 

Eldridge,  J  G 

ES 

206 

7 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

SC 

206 

McFerrin,  J  B 

ES 

206 

8 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

SC 

202 

Richardson,  J 

ES 

206 

9 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

TA 

4 

Bonner,  B 

ES 

206 

10 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

TA 

4 

Oliver,  C 

ES 

206 

11 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

SC 

202 

Shields,  M  W 

ES 

206 

12 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

TA 

4 

Henderson,  J 

ES 

206 

13 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

SC 

206 

Jackson,  E 

ES 

206 

14 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

TA 

4 

Jackson,  E 

ES 

206 

15 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

SC 

206 

Oliver,  C 

ES 

206 

16 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

TA 

4 

Oliver,  C 

ES 

206 

17 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

SC 

202 

Ashburn,  K  E 

ES 

206 

18 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

TA 

4 

Shields,  M  W 

ES 

208 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

TA 

4 

Tuttle,  F  W     Econ  Hist  of  U  S 

ES 

246 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

TA 

4 

Shields,  M  W   Consumption  of  Wealth 

ES 

303 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

PE 

209 

Webb,  J  N        Mach  Tech  in  Amer  Life 

ES 

321 

1 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

SC 

202 

Dolbeare,  H  B  Financial  Organization 
of  Society 

ES 

321 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

PE 

205 

Dolbeare,  H  B 

ES 

321 

3 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

SC 

202 

Tuttle,  F  W 

ES 

327 

1 

3 

(MWF 

12:40 

SC 

202 

Donovan,  C  H  Public  Finance 

ES 

327 

2 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

SC 

202 

Donovan,  C  H 

ES 

327 

3 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

SC 

215 

Donovan,  C  H 

ES 

335 

1 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

PE 

205 

Heskin,  0  E     Economics  of  Marketing 

ES 

335 

2 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

205 

Heskin,  0  E 

ES 

335 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

SC 

202 

Shields,  M  W 

ES 

851 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

11 

Bigham,  T  C     Elmts  of  Transportation 

ES 

351 

2 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

PE 

206 

Bigha^i,  T  C 

ES 

354 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PE 

4 

Bighapi,  T  C     Transportation   Regultn 
&  Promotion 

ES 

378 

3 

TThS' 

8:40 

LA 

306 

Chacej  J  E        Government  in  Relation 

to  Labor 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Thirty 


ECONOMICS — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


ES 

382 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

ES 

404 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

ES 

407 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

ES 

408 

1    3 

MWF 

10:40 

ES 

408 

2    3 

TThS 

11:40 

ES 

408 

3    3 

TThS 

9:40 

ES 

463 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

ES 

468 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

ES 

470 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

ES 

478 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

ES 

486 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

ES 

506 

3 

To   arrange 

ES 

570 

3 

To   arrange 

ES 

585 

3 

To   arrange 

sc 
sc 
sc 

PE 
PE 
PE 
LA 
SC 
PE 

SC 
SC 


208    Diettrich,  S 


202     Goodwin,  F 


Utilization  of  National 
Resources 

Government  Control  of 
Business 


202  Heskin,  O  E    Econ  Prins  &  Probs 

112  Eldridge,  J  G  Econ  Prins  &  Probs 

112  Eldridge,  J  G 

11  Heskin,  O  E 

314  Gaitanis,  L  A  Probs  in  Social  Security 

208  Diettrich,  S      Econ  Hist  in  the  Making 

1  Anderson,  M    Adv  Business  Statistics 

215    Donovan,  C  H  Probs  in   State   &  Local 

Finance 

208    Terrell,  P  R     Econ  Geography  of  Asia 

Eldridge,  J  G  The  Development  of 
Economic  Thought 

Anderson,  M    Probs  in  Statistics  & 
Business  Forecasting 

Diettrich,  S      Internatl  Econ  Relations 

Advanced  students  should  also  see  SCS  492,  Masterpieces  in  Social  Science. 

EDUCATION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


EN 

241 

1    3 

MWF 

2:40 

YN 

134 

Henderson,  L 

EN 

241 

2    3 

TThS 

9:40 

YN 

134 

Henderson,  L 

EN 

303 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

YN 

138 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

317 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

YN 

218 

Cumbee,  C  F 

EN 

385 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

YN 

134 

Cumbee,  C  F 

EN 

386 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

YN 

134 

Norman,  J  W 

EN 

397 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

YN 

138 

Wheat,  L  B 

EN 

398 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

YN 

315 

Wheat,  L  B 

EN 

402 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

Simmons,  G 

EN 

408 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

YN 

138 

Leps,  J  M 

EN 

410 

1    3 

MWF 

8:40 

YN 

138 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

410 

2    3 

MWF 

1:40 

YN 

138 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

412 

2 

TTh 

10:40 

YN 

138 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

421 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

132 

Leps,  J  M 

EN 

422 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

132 

Leps,  J  M 

EN 

472 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

YN 

Shop 

Strickland,  T 

EN 

502 

3 

F 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Intro  to  Education 

Methods  in  Voc  Agri 

Measrmnt  &  Evaluation 

Child  Development 

Educational   Psychology 

Sec  School  Curriculum 

Sec  School  Curriculum 

Admin  Practice 

High  School  Admin 

Supervised  Teaching  in 
Voc  Agri 

Spec  Method  in  Voc  Agri 
Student  Teaching 
Student  Teaching 
Methods  in  Indus  Arts 

Elem  School  Curriculum 


Thirty-one 


EDUCATION — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

EN 

503 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

YN 

218 

Cumbee,  C  F 

Measrmnt  &  Evaluation 

EN 

510 

3 

M 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Norman,  J  W  History  of  Education 

EN 

517 

3 

MWF 

4:00- 
5:00  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Johns,  R  L 

Educational  Statistics 

EN 

518 

3 

S 

9:30- 
12:00  A.M. 

YN 

132 

Leps,  J  M 

High  School  Admin 

EN 

520 

3 

w 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

High  School  Curriculum 

EN 

521 

3 

T 

4:00- 
6:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Johns,  R  L 

Bus  Admin  of  a  School 
System 

EN 

528 

3 

Th 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Wheat,  L  B 

Sec  School  Supervision 

EN 

530 

* 

To    ai 

range 

Williams, 
Walter  & 
Staff 

Individual  Work 

EN 

562 

3 

T 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Wheat,  L  B 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

EN 

568 

3 

S 

9:30- 
12:00  A.M. 

YN 

138 

Garris,  E  W 

Problems  in  Agri  Ed 

EN 

592 

3    To   arrange 
(For  County  Superintendents  only) 

Johns,  R  L  & 
Leps,  J  M 

Pub  School  Admin 

*  Variable. 

Credit 

assigne 

d  must  be  s? 

lown 

on  registration  blank. 

• 

ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 


341 
342 
342 
342 
342 
344 


1 
2 

3 
4 
1 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


MWF  11 

MWF  7 

MWF  9 

MWF  11: 

MWF  2 

MWF  8 


:40 
;40 
;40 
40 
40 
:40 


Elements  of  Elec  Eng 
Elements  of  Elec  Eng 


•EL       344         2    3    TThS       8:40 


EG  213  Smith,  E  F 

EG  209  Smith,  E  F 

EG  202  Wilson,  J  W 

BN  209  Pumphrey,  F 

EG  211  Smith,  E  F 

EG  209  Wilson,  J  W     Probs  in  Direct  &  Alt 

Current 

EG  209  Wilson,  J  W 


Students  taking 
(Section  11,  12, 


EL  346  will 
13,  or  14). 


register  for  one  Lecture  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one  Laboratory 


EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 


346 
346 
346 
346 
346 
346 
349 
349 
350 


1 

2 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1 

2 

1 


4 
4 


MWF 

MWF 

M 

Th 

Th 

F 

W 

F 

T 


1 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3; 

3 

3 

7 


;40  EG 

40  BN 

;40-   6:30  BN 

;40-10:30  BN 

;40-  6:30  BN 

40-  6:30  BN 

;40-  6:30  BN 

;40-  6:30  BN 

:40-10:30  BN 


202  Sashoff,  S  P    Elec  Communications 

208  Nelson,  P 

104  Latour,  M         Elec  Communicatns  Lab 

104  Nelson,  P 

104  Nelson,  P 

104  Latour,  M 

106  Timpas,  A  L    Dynamo  Laboratory 

106  Timpas,  A  L 

106  Schrader,  G  F  Dynamo  Laboratory 


(Continued  on  Next  Page). 


Thirty-two 


« 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

EL 

350 

2 

T 

9:40-12 

30 

BN 

106 

Smith,  E  F 

Dynamo  Laboratory 

EL 

350 

3 

T 

1:40- 

4 

:30 

BN 

106 

Schrader,  G  F 

EL 

350 

4 

T 

3:40- 

6 

30 

BN 

106 

Timpas,  A  L 

• 

EL 

350 

5 

Th 

7:40-10 

:30 

BN 

106 

Timpas,  A  L 

EL 

350 

6 

Th 

9:40-12 

:30 

BN 

106 

Timpas,  A  L 

EL 

350 

7 

Th 

1:40- 

4 

:30 

BN 

106 

Timpas,  A  L 

EL 

350 

8 

Th 

3:40- 

6 

30 

BN 

106 

Timpas,  A  L 

EL 

442 

F 

1:40 

BN 

210 

Pumphrey,  F 

E  E  Seminar 

EL 

444 

3 

TTh 
W 

10:40 
2:40- 

5:30 

BN 
BN 

210 
104 

Sashoff,  S  P 

Industrial  Electronics 

EL 

445 

3 

TTh 
Th 

8:40 
1:40- 

4 

:30 

BN 
BN 

210 
103 

Smith,  E  F 

Elec  Inst  Meters  &  Relys 

EL 

446 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

311 

Nelson,  P 

Elec   Power  Transmissn 

EL 

449 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

EG 

202 

Nelson,  P 

Theory  of  Elec  Circuits 

EL 

466 

5 

MWF 
T 

11:40 
12:40- 

5 

:30 

EG 
BN 

211 
104 

Sashoff,   S  P 

Radio  Engineering" 

EL 

468 

5 

MWF 
M 

11:40 
1:40- 

6:30 

EG 
BN 

311 
106 

Wilson,  J  W 

A  C  Apparatus 

ENGLISH 

Dept 

Course 

SecC 

redit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

EH 

133 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

LA 

204 

Congleton,  J 

Effective  Writing 

EH 

216 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LA 

210 

Conner,  F  W 

Literary  Mastrs,  Amer 

EH 

217 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LA 

210 

Fogle,  S  F 

Literary  Mastrs,  Eng 

EH 

218 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

210 

Robertson,  C 

Literary  Mastrs,  Eng 

EH 

223 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

210 

Ruff,  W 

Mastpcs,  World  Lit 

EH 

224 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

LA 

210 

Murphree,  A 

Mastpcs,  World  Lit 

EH 

302 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

210 

Robertson,  C 

Shakespeare 

EH 

303 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

210 

Kirkland,  E  C  Major  Poets  of  the 
Victorian   Period 

EH 

309 

2 

MW 

8:40 

LA 

311 

Farris,  L  C 

Short  Stories 

EH 

328 

1 

2 

Tt 

1:40 

LA 

311 

Farris,  L  C 

Imaginative  Writing 

EH 

328 

2 

2 

Tht 

1:40 

LA 

311 

Bauffhan,  D  E  Imaginative  Writing 

EH 

355 

1 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

LA 

210 

Clark,  W  A 

Business  Writing 

EH 

355 

2 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

311 

Clark,  W  A 

Business  Writing 

EH 

362 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LA 

311 

Farris.  L  C 

The  Novel 

EH 

363 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LA 

210 

Mounts,  C  E 

Contemp  Lit:  Drama 

EH 

399 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LA 

210 

Spivey,  H  E 

Intro  to  Study  of  Lit 

EH 

402 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

311 

Spivey,  H  E 

American  Literature 

EH 

405 

3 

TThf 

3:40 

LA 

210 

Stroup,  T  B 

Drama  of  the  Restoratn 
&  18th  Century 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Thirty-three 


ENGLISH — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

EH 

409 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

210 

Herbert,  T  W  Chaucer 

EH 

414 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

LA 

210 

Stroup,  T  B 

Renaissance  in  England 

EH 

433 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LA 

311 

Congleton,  J 

Eng  Lit  of  the  18th  Cent 

EH 

444 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

311 

Morris,  A  C 

English  Romantic  Period 

EH 

502 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

311 

Spivey,  H  E 

American  Literature 

EH 

505 

3 

TThf 

3:40 

LA 

210 

Stroup,  T  B 

Drama  of  the  Restoratn 
&  18th  Century 

EH 

509 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

210 

Herbert,  T  W  Chaucer 

EH 

514 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

LA 

210 

Stroup,  T  B 

Renaissance  in  England 

EH 

529 

1 

W 

4:40 

LA 

210 

Morris,  A  C 

Graduate  Seminar 

EH 

530 

* 

To   arrange 

Staff 

Individual  Work 

EH 

533 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LA 

311 

Congleton,  J 

Eng  Lit  of  the  18th  Cent 

EH 

541 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

LA 

210 

Stroud,  T  A 

Beowulf 

EH 

544 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

311 

Morris,  A  C 

Eng  Romantic  Period 

*  Variable. 

Credit 

assigne 

d  must  be 

shown 

on  registration  blank, 

fOne  hour  to  be  arranged. 

ENTOMOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bid? 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  EY-301  will  register  for  the  lecture  (Section  1)   and  one  laboratory   (Sec- 
tion 11,  12  or  13). 


EY 
EY 
EY 
EY 
EY 

EY 
EY 
EY 

EY 

EY 
EY 


301 
301 
301 
301 
305 

311 
430 
462 

464 

470 
503 


1 
11 
12 
13 


TTh  9:40  AG 

M  1:40-  3:30    AG 

T  1:40-  3:30    AG 

W  1:40-  3:30   AG 


*    To   arrange 


AG 


1 
2 
2 


T 

Th 

M 
M 

W 
W 

T 
T 


10:40  AG 

9:40-11:30    AG 


10:40 
3:40- 

10:40 
3:40- 


AG 

5:30    AG 

AG 
5:30   AG 


308  Creighton,  J     Economic  Entomology 

308  Rogers,  A  J 

308 

308  Rogers,  A  J 

308    Creighton,  J    Probs  in  Entomology 
Rogers,  A  J 

308    Rogers,  A  J     Entomology  Seminar 
308    Creighton,  J    Insect  Histology 
Rogers,  A  J     Insect  Ecology 


308 
308 

308 
308 


Biolgcl  &  Natrl  Control 


9:40  AG 

3:40-  5:30    AG 


To   arrange 


AG 


308    Creighton,  J    The  Experimental  Meth 
306 

308    Rogers,  A  J  &  Probs  in  Entomology 
Creighton,  J 


*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  card. 

FORESTRY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


FY 
FY 


24 
26 


(5)*  TTh        9:40  HT        410    Geltz,  C  G       Tree  Identification 

T  1:40-  4:30    HT        410 


(5)*  To   arrange  WO 

M  1:40-  5:30 


Swinf  ord,  K  R  Timber  Survey  &  Maps 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Thirty'!  out 


FORESTRY — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

FY 

28 

(3)* 

TTh 

S 

10:40 
10:40 

HT 

412 

Frazer,  P  W 

Forest  Fire  Protection 

FY 

32 

(6)* 

MWF 
M 

7:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

HT 
FIELD 

410 

Miller,  J  W 

Timber  Harvesting 

FY 

34 

(6)* 

S 

7:40-12:30 

WO 

Swinf  ord,  K  R  Naval  Stores  Operation 

FY 

36 

(6)* 

W 
F 

8:40-11:30 
1:40-  5:30 

HT 
HT 

403 
403. 

Geltz,  C  G 

Forest  Thinning 

FY 

38 

(6)* 

To   arrange 

Miller,  J  W 

Forest  Equipment 

FY 

40 

(6)* 

To    arrange 

F              8:40-12:30 

WO 

Swinford,  K  R  Forest  Road  &  Building 
Maintenance 

FY 

42 

(6)* 

M 
W 

3:40- 
1:40- 

5:30 
5:30 

FIELD 

Miller,  J  W 

Sawmill  Operation 

FY 

44 

(6)* 

TTh 
Th 

8:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

HT 
HT 

410 
410 

Miller,  J  W 

Forest  Nursery  Operatn 

FY 

45 

(4)* 

MW 
F 

11:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

HT 
HT 

409 

409 

Frazer,  P  W 

Wood  Lot  Forestry 

*Number  in  credit  column 
college  credit. 

in  parenthesis  shows   clock   hours.     Su 

ch   courses   do   not   carry 

FY 

220 

2 

MW 

9:40 

HT 

410 

Ziegler,  E  A 

Introduction  to  Forestry 

FY 

226 

3 

TTh 
T 

9:40 
1:40- 

4:30 

HT 
HT 

410 
410 

Geltz,  C  G 

Dendrology  of 

Angiosperms 

FY 

228 

3 

MW 
M 

10:40 
1:40- 

4:30 

HT 
HT 

410 
410 

Frazer,  P  W 

Forest  Mensuration 

FY 

309 

3 

MT 
W 

10:40 
9:40-12:30 

WO 

Swinford,  K  R  Wood  Technology  & 
Timber  Physics 

FY 

310 

3 

TTh 
Th 

8:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

HT 
HT 

410 
410 

Miller.  J  W 

Reforestation  &  Nursery 
Practice 

FY 

313 

3 

MW 
F 

11:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

HT 
HT 

409 
409 

Frazer,  P  W 

Farm  Forestry 

FY 

318 

3 

MW 
F 

8:40 
8:40-10:30 

HT 
HT 

410 
410 

Ziegler,  E  A 

Forest  Utilization  & 
Products 

FY 

320 

3 

Th 
WF 

10:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

HT 
HT 

410 
410 

Geltz,  C  G 

Silviculture 

FY 

353 

3 

To   arrange 

Prins  of  Wildlife  Mngmt 

FY 

410 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

HT 

409 

Frazer.  P  W 

Forest  Hist  &  Policy 

FY 

412 

1 

P 

10:40 

HT 

410 

Staff 

Seminar 

FY 

414 

3 

M 
T 

11:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

WO 

Swinford,  K  R  Wood  Preservation  & 
Seasoning 

FY 

416 

3 

Th 
Th 

10:40 
1:40- 

6:30 

HT 
HT 

409 

409 

Ziegler,  E  A 

Forest  Management 
Working  Plans 

FY 

418 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

HT 

410 

Miller,  J  W 

Logging  &  Lumbering 

FY 

431 

* 

To   arrange 

HT 

401 

Staff 

Forest  Probs  Seminar 

FY 

432 

3 

T 
T 

11:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

HT 
HT 

409 

409 

Frazer,  P  W 

Forest  Improvements 

FY 

441 

3 

MW 

1 :40- 

5:30 

HT 

411 

Miller,  J  W 

Logging  &  Milling  Pract 

FY 

502 

* 

To   ar 

Tange 

Geltz,  C  G 

Rsrch  Probs  in  Silvicult 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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FORESTRY — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


FY 

503 

* 

To    arrange 

Ziegler,  E  A 

or 

Newins,  H  S 

Research  Problems  m 
Wood  Utilization 

FY 

504 

* 

To   arrange 

Ziegler,  E  A 

Rsrch  Probs  in  Forest 
Econs  &  Managemnt 

^Variable. 

Credit  assigned  must 

be 

shown  on 

registration  blank. 

FRENCH 

iSept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

com 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

FH 

33 

1 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

BU 

101 

Wallace,  M  J 

First-year  French 

FH 

33 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

BU 

101 

First-year  French 

FH 

34 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

BU 

201 

Wallace,  M  J 

First-year  French 

FH 

34 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

BU 

205 

Brunet,  J 

First-year  French 

FH 

34 

3 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

BU 

101 

First-year  French 

FH 

34 

4 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

BU 

101 

Atkin,  E  G 

First-year  French 

FH 

35 

6 

Daily 

10:40 

BU 

201 

Wallace,  M  J 

First-year  French 

FH 

202 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

BU 

205 

Brunet,  J 

Second-year  French 

FH 

205 

6 

Daily 

8:40 

BU 

201 

Second-year  French 

FH 

306 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

BU 

101 

Atkin,  E  G 

Conversation  &  Compstn 

FH 

308 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

BU 

101 

Atkin,  E  G 

Masters  of  French  Lit 

FH 

430 

* 

TThS 

10:40 

BU 

101 

Atkin,  E  G 

Individual  Work 

FH 

530 

* 

TThS 

10:40 

BU 

101 

Atkin,  E  G 

Individual  Work 

*Variable. 

Cre( 

dit 

assigne 

d  must 

be 

shown  on  registration  blank. 

GENERAL 

SCIENCE 

Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours             Bids         Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

GL       320              3    MWF 

7:40                PE             6     Phipps,  C  G 

GEOGRAPHY 

History  of  Science 

Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours             Bldg         Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

GPY 

201 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

SC 

GPY 

203 

1 

3 

MF 
T 

8:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

sc 

SC 

GPY 

203 

2 

3 

TTh 
W 

1:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

SC 

sc 

GPY 

204 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

SC 

GPY 

305 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

SC 

GPY 

330 

3 

TTh 
Th 

8:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

SC 

208  Terrell,  P  R     Geography  of  the  Amers 

208  Pierson,  W  H  Elems  of  World  Geog,  I 
208 

208  Pierson,  W  H  Elems  of  World  Geog,  I 
208 

208  Terrell,  P  R     Elems  of  World  Geog,  II 

208  Diettrich,  S      Geography  of  Florida 

208  Pierson,  W  H  Maps,  Charts  &  Graphs 


GEOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


GY       204 
GY       401 

Thirty-six 


3    TTh 
T 


9:40  SC 

2:40-  4:30     SC 


3    TTh      11:40  SC 

F  9:40-11:30     SC 


208  Edwards,  R  A  Elements  of  Historical 
106  Geology 

208  Edwards,  R  A  Physiography  of  N  Amer 
106 


GERMAN 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

GN 

33 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

BU 

305 

ten  Hoor,  G 

First  Year  German 

GN 

33 

2 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

BU 

305 

Bjarnason,  L 

GN 

33 

3 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

BU 

305 

ten  Hoor,  G 

GN 

33 

4 

3 

TThS 

12:40 

BU 

305 

ten  Hoor,  G 

GN 

34 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

BU 

305 

Craps,  J  E 

First  Year  German 

GN 

34 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

BU 

305 

Bjarnason,  L 

GN 

34 

3 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

BU 

305 

Craps,  J  E 

GN 

34 

4 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

BU 

305 

Bjarnason,  L 

GN 

34 

5 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

BU 

305 

Bjarnason,  L 

GN 

35 

6 

Daily 

7:40 

BU 

301 

Craps,  J  E 

First  Year  German 

GN 

201 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

BU 

305 

ten  Hoor,  G 

Second  Year  German 

GN 

202 

1 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

BU 

301 

Jones,  0  F 

Second  Year  German 

GN 

202 

2 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

BU 

205 

ten  Hoor,  G 

GN 

304 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

BU 

301 

Jones,  0  F 

Mastpcs  of  German  Lit 

GN 

325 

3 

To   arrange 

Craps,  J  E 

Scientific  German 

GN 

426 

3 

To   arrange 

Bjarnason,  L 

Mod  Germanic  Langs 

GREEK 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

GK  34  3    MWF      9:40  BU         205    Brunet.  J  First  Year  Greek 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


HPL122      1     1   M 


8:40 


FC 


Observation  & 
Participation  II 


HPL122 

2 

W 

2:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

3 

M 

10:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

4 

Th 

8:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

5 

M 

12:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

6 

Th 

10:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

7 

M 

2:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

8 

Th 

12:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

9 

T 

8:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

10 

Th 

2:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

11 

T 

10:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

12 

F 

8:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

13 

T 

12:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

14 

F 

10:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

15 

T 

2:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

16 

F 

12:40 

FC 

3 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION — Continued 


Dept    Crse 

Sec 

Crdt       Days 

Hours 

BIdg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

HPL  122 

17 

W 

8:40 

FO 

3 

Observation  & 

HPL  122 

18 

F 

2:40 

FC 

3 

Participation  II 

HPL  122 

19 

w  . 

10:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  122 

20 

s 

8:40 

FO 

3 

HPL  122 

21 

W 

12:40 

FC 

3 

HPL  132 

2 

MWF 

2:40 

YN 

138 

Beard,   P  M 

Athletic  Coaching  II 

HPL  232 

2 

MWF 

2:40 

BB 

McAllister,  S 

Athletic  Coaching  IV 

HPL  332 

5 

MTWThF 

9:40 

BE 

Harnett,  A  L 

Problems  &  Projects  II 

HPL  351 

2 

TTh 

1:40 

YN 

138 

Cherry,  H  S 

Intramural  Athletics  & 
Officiating 

HPL  384 

3 

MWF 

10:40-12:30 

BU 

305 

Harnett,  A  L 

Physical  Activities  in 
Schools 

HPL  387 

3 

W 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

138 

Harnett,  A  L 

Health  Education 

HPL  485 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

YN 

134 

MacNeill,  A 

Anatomy,  Physiology  & 
Kinesiology 

HPL  462 

2 

TTh 

8:40 

YN 

138 

Foster,  F  D 

Community  Recreation 

HPL  488 

2 

MWF 

8:40 

YN 

134 

Broussard,  M 

Conditning  of  Athletes 
&  Care  of  Injuries 

HISTORY 

Dept    Crse 

Sec 

Ci-dt       Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Foom 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

HY 

241 

1    4 

MTWF 

8:40 

PE 

HY 

241 

2    4 

MWThF 

9:40 

LA 

HY 

252 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

AG 

HY 

304 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

HY 

306 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

PE 

HY 

314 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

HY 

318 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

HY 

332 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PE 

HY 

402 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

HY 

504 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

HY 

506 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

PE 

HY 

510 

3 

To  arrange 

PE 

112  Leake,  J  M       Hist  of  the  Mod  World 

307  Hanna,  P  L 

108  Patrick,  R  W  History  of  Florida 

112  Leake,  J  M       Amer  Hist  1876  to  1946 

208  Payne,  A  N      Eng  Hist  1485-1688 

306  Glunt,  J  D        Europe  During  Mid  Ages 


306    Glunt,  J  D 


Latin  American  History 
1900  to  1946 


112     Payne,  A  N  Survey  of  Amer  History 

306    Payne,  A  N  Ancient  Civilizations 

112    Leake,  J  M  Amer  Hist  1876  to  1946 

208    Payne,  A  N  Eng  Hist  1485-1688 

112    Leake.  J  M  Seminar  in  Amer  Hist 
The  Attention  of  advanced  students  is  called  to  SCS  492 — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

HORTICULTURE 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours             Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

HE       201              3    TTh 

F 

8:40               AG 
1:40               AG 

208    Wolfe,  H  S 
210 

Prins  of  Horticulture 

(Continued  on 

Next  Page) 
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HORTICULTURE — Continued 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


Students  taking'  HE  312  will  register  for  one  lecture  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one  laboratory 
(Section  11,  12,  13,  or  14). 


HE  312  1  3    TTh  11:40  AG 

HE  312  2  3    TTh  9:40  AG 

HE  312  11          M  3:40-  5:30    AG 

HE  312  12          T  3:40-  5:30    AG 

HE  312  13          W  3:40-  5:30    AG 

HE  312  14          Th  3:40-  5:30    AG 

HE  314  3    MWF  9:40  AG 


209    Stout,  G  J         Vegetable  Gardening 

209 

210 

209 

210 

209 

209    Abbott,  C  E     Prins  of  Fruit  Productn 


Students  taking  HE  316  will  register  for  one  lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (Sec- 
tion 11  or  12). 


HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 


316 
316 
316 
320 


1 
11 
12 


HE       412 


HE 
HE 

HE 
HE 
HE 


424 
425 

428 
430 
570 


3 

3 

3 
8 


TTh  8:40  AG 

M  3:40-  5:30  AG 

W  3:40-  5:30  AG 

TTh  9:40  GH 

T  1:40-  3:30  GH 

MW  8:40  AG 

T  3:40-  5:30  AG 


209    Abbott,  C  E     Citrus  Culture 

209 

209 

Watkins,  J  V   Nursery  Management 


209    Wolfe,  H  S 
210 


MWF    10:40 


AG        209    Wolfe,  H  S 


WF         8:40  AG 

P  1:40-  3:30    AG 


210    Stout,  G  J 
209 


Deciduous  Fruits 

Minor  Sub-trppicl  Fruits 
Commercial  Truck  Crops 


3 

3 

* 


^Variable. 


To    arrange 
To    arrange 
To    arrange 
Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 


Watkins,  J  V   Commercial  Floriculture 
Watkins,  J  V   Adv  Ornamental  Hort 
Research 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


IN 

112 

2 

MTWThF 

10:40 

YN 

IN 

112 

2 

MTWThF 

11:40 

YN 

IN 

212 

2 

MTWThF 

9:40 

YN 

IN 

306 

3 

MTWThF 

2:40 

YN 

IN 

401 

3 

MTWThF 

1:40 

YN 

IN 

412 

3 

MTWThF 

9:40 

YN 

Shop  Strickland,  T 

Shop  Strickland,  T 

Shop  Strickland,  T 

Shop  Strickland,  T 

Shop  Strickland,  T 

Shop  Meyer,  H  K 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


Mechanical  Drawing 

Mechanical  Drawing 

General  Shop 

General  Metal  Shop 

Architectural  Drawing 

General  Machine  Shop  & 
Metal  Work 


Depi    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


IG 

365 

1 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

211 

IG 

365 

2 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

EG 

211 

Dague,  B  S 

IG 

365 

3 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

EG 

211 

IG 

365 

4 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

EG 

211 

IG 

366 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

EG 

211 

Eshleman,  S 

Eng  Mechanics  -  Statics 


Eng  Mechs  -  Dynamics 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

SecC 

redit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

IG 

366 

2 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

EG 

211 

Eng  Mechs — Dynamics 

IG 

366 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

209 

Eshleman,  S 

IG 

367 

1 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

EG 

211 

Strength  of  Materials 

IG 

367 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

EG 

211 

IG 

367 

3 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

EG 

209 

IG 

367 

4 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

EG 

211 

IG 

370 

2 

WF 

10:40 

EG 

213 

Dague,  B  S 

Job  Evaluation 

IG 

460 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

EG 

213 

Dague,  B  S 

Eng  Econ  Analysis 

IG 

463 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

EG 

213 

Dague,  B  S 

Specs  Engrg  Rel 

IG 

470 

4 

MWF 
M 

12:40 
1:40-   4 

EG 
:30    EG 

213 
303 

Dague,  B  S 
Dague,  B  S 

Plant  Location  &  Layout 

IG 

472 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

EG 

209 

Human  Engineering 

IG 

562 

3 

To    arrang^e 

Eshleman,  S 

Advanced  Shop  Layout 
&  Design 

IG 

564 

3 

To    arrange 

Eshleman,  S 

Management  Training 

JOURNALISM 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

BIdg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

JM 

214 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LW 

202 

Emig,  E  J 

Introd  to  Journalism 

JM 

216 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LW 

202 

Lowry,  W  L 

Prins  of  Journalism 

JM 

302 

1 

4 

MF 
T 

1:40 

1:40-   5 

LW 
:30   LW 

202 
202 

Lowry,  W  L 
Lowry,  W  L 

News  Writing  &  Editing 

JM 

302 

2 

4 

WF 
Th 

1:40 
1:40-   5 

LW 
:30  LW 

202 
202 

Lowi-y,  W  L 
Lowi-y,  W  L 

News  Writing  &  Editing 

JM 

314 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LW 

202 

Lowry,  W  L 

Mag  Writing  &  Editing 

JM 

318 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LW 

202 

Lowi-y,  W  L 

Newspaper  Management 

JM 

406 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

LW 

202 

Emig,  E  J 

Radio  Writing 

JM 

408 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LW 

Emig,  E  J 

Public  Opinion 

JM 

412 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LW 

Emig,  E  J 

Contempry  Journalistic 
Thought 

JM 

504 

3 

To    arrange 

Lowry,  W  L 

Newspaper  Production 

JM 

506 

3 

To    arrange 

Emig,  E  J 

Public  Opinion 

LATIN 

Dept 

Course 

SecC 

Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

LN 

202 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

BU 

205 

Brunei,  J 

Second  Year  Latin 

LN 

302 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

BU 

205 

Brunet,  J 

Roman  Ideals 

^ 

LAW 

Dept 

Crse   Sec  Crdi 

Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

LW    302      1     5   MTWThF     9:40  LW         201    Maloney 

LW    302      2     5   MTWThF      1:40  LW         201    Maloney 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Equity  Jurisprudence 


LAW — Continued 


Dept 

Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

LW 

302 

3 

5  MTWThF 

3:40 

LW 

201 

Maloney 

Equity  Jurisprudence 

LW 

304 

1 

3   MWF 

10:40 

LW 

201 

Brown 

Contracts  II 

LW 

304 

2 

3   TThS 

10:40 

LW 

201 

Brown 

LW 

306 

1 

2  WF 

7:40 

LW 

201 

Clark 

Domestic  Relations 

LW 

306 

2 

2  MW 

2:40 

LW 

201 

Clark 

LW 

306 

3 

2  TTh 

2:40 

LW 

201 

Clark 

LW 

308 

1 

3  TThS 

8:40 

LW 

201 

Crandall 

Common  Law  Pleading 

LW 

308 

2 

3  MWF 

8:40 

LW 

201 

Crandall 

LW 

308 

3 

3  MWF 

11:40 

LW 

201 

Crandall 

LW 

312 

1 

2  MTh 

7:40 

LW 

201 

Day 

Property  II 

LW 

312 

2 

2  TS 

7:40 

LW 

201 

Day 

LW 

312 

3 

2  TTh 

11:40 

LW 

201 

Day 

LW 

402 

1 

4  MTThF 

9:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle 

Evidence 

LW 

402 

2 

4  MWThF 

10:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle 

LW 

403 

1 

2  MW 

2:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson 

Agency 

LW 

403 

2 

2  TTh 

2:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson 

Agency 

LW 

406 

1 

4  MTThF 

1:40 

LW 

105 

Slagle 

Private  Corporations 

LW 

406 

2 

4  MTWTh 

3:40 

LW 

105 

Slagle 

LW 

407 

1 

2  MW 

11:40 

LW 

204 

Clark 

Legal  Bibliography 

LW 

407 

2 

2  TTh 

11:40 

LW 

204 

Clark 

LW 

410 

1 

3  TThS 

8:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson 

Property  IV 

LW 

410 

2 

3  MWF 

8:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson 

LW 

411 

2  MTh 

9:40 

~LW 

204 

Trusler 

Fla  Constitutional  Law 

LW 

413 

3  TThS 

7:40 

LW 

204 

Crandall 

Fla  Civil  Practice 

LW 

415 

2  WF 

7:40 

LW 

105 

Day 

Abstracts 

LW 

416 

2  WS 

9:40 

LW 

204 

Clark 

Insurance 

LW 

417 

2  MF 

8:40 

LW 

204 

Brown 

Partnership 

LW 

506 

3  MWF 

11:40 

LW 

105 

Day 

Negotiable  Instruments 

LW 

508 

3   MWF 

10:40 

LW 

204 

Slagle 

Conflict  of  Laws 

LW 

515 

2  TF 

9:40 

LW 

204 

Trusler 

Mortgages 

LW 

518 

3  TS 

10:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle 

Federal  Rules 

LW 

518 

W 

9:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle 

LW 

530 

2  TTh 

11:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson 

Administrative  Law 

LW 

531 

2  TTh 

8:40 

LW 

105 

Brown 

Equitable  Remedies 

LW 

601 

*          To   arrange 

Faculty 

Legal  Research 

*Variabl€ 

..    ( 

Credit  assigned  must  be 

shown 

on  registration  card. 

Forty -one 


MATHEMATICS 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


MS 

105 

1 

4 

MTWTh 

7:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

105 

2 

4 

MTFS 

7:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

105 

3 

4 

MWFS 

8:40 

LW 

202 

MS 

105 

4 

4 

MWFS 

9:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

105 

5 

4 

MWFS 

10:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

105 

6 

4 

MTThF 

11:40 

BN 

208 

MS 

105 

7 

4 

TThFS 

11:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

105 

8 

4 

MWThF 

12:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

105 

9 

4 

MTWTh 

1:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

105 

10 

4 

MTThF 

1:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

105 

11 

4 

MTWF 

2:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

105 

12 

4 

TWThF 

2:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

105 

13 

4 

MWThF 

3:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

105 

14 

4 

MTWF 

3:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

105 

15 

4 

TWThF 

4:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

106 

1 

4 

MWThS 

8:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

106 

2 

4 

MWFS 

8:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

106 

3 

4 

MWThS 

9:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

106 

4 

4 

TWThF 

9:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

106 

5 

4 

MWFS 

8:40 

.    BN 

210 

MS 

106 

6 

4 

MWThF 

10:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

106 

7 

4 

TWThS 

10:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

106 

8 

4 

MTWTh 

7:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

106 

9 

4 

MWThS 

11:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

106 

10 

4 

MTThS 

11:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

106 

11 

4 

TWThF 

12:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

106 

12 

4 

MTThF 

12:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

106 

13 

4 

MTWTh 

1:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

106 

14 

4 

MTWTh 

1:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

106 

15 

4 

MWThF 

2:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

106 

16 

4 

TWThF 

2:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

106 

17 

4 

MTWTh 

3:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

106 

18 

4 

TWThF 

3:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

106 

19 

4 

MWThF 

4:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

106 

20 

4 

MTThF 

4:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

106 

21 

4 

TThFS 

8:40 

AG 

104 

MS 

106 

22 

4 

MTThF 

11:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

106 

23 

4 

MTThF 

12:40 

BN 

(Continued  on 

208 
Next  Page) 

Basic  Mathematics 


Forty-two 


MATHEMATICS— Continued 


Dept 

Crse 

Sec  Crdt       Days 

Hours 

Bid? 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

MS 

106 

24 

4 

MTThF 

2:40 

BN 

209 

Basic  Mathematics 

MS 

106 

25 

4 

MTThF 

12:40 

EG 

209 

MS 

225 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

102 

Gager,  W  A 

Arithmetic  for  Teachers 

MS 

308 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

6 

Pirenian,  Z  N  Business  Mathematics 

MS 

311 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

2 

Lang,  G  B 

Adv  College  Algebra 

MS 

320 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

PE 

11 

Gillis,  M  E 

Theory  of  Equations 

MS 

325 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

PE 

102 

Kokomoor,  F 

Adv  General  Math 

MS 

353 

1 

4 

TWThF 

7:40 

PE 

102 

Differential   Calculus 

MS 

353 

2 

4 

TWThF 

8:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

353 

3 

4 

MTFS 

10:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

353 

4 

4 

MTWTh 

12:40, 

PE 

2 

MS 

353 

5 

4 

MTThF 

3:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

354 

1 

4 

MTWF 

8:40 

PE 

11 

Integral  Calculus 

MS 

354 

2 

4 

MWFS 

9:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

354 

3 

4 

MTFS 

10:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

354 

4 

4 

MTThF 

12:40 

BN 

209 

MS 

354 

6 

4 

TWThF 

12:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

354 

6 

4 

MWFS 

7:40 

BN 

210 

MS 

420 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

PE 

11 

Differential  Equations 

MS 

421 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

10 

Dostal,  B  F 

Higher  Math  for  Engnrs 

MS 

512 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

PE 

10 

Quade,  E  S 

Intro  to  Higher  Algebra 

MS 

520 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PE 

102 

Meyer,  H  A 

Advanced  Statistics 

MS 

556 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

PE 

6 

Smith,  C  B 

■ 

MS 

568 

3 

To  arrange 

Kokomoor.  F 

History  of  Elem  Math 

MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING 

Dept 

Course    S 

lec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

I        Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  ML  181  will  register  for  the 
(two  digit  numbers). 


ML 

181 

1    2 

M  , 

2:40 

CH 

AUD    Phel] 

ML 

181 

11 

M 

8:40-  9:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

12 

M 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

13 

M 

3:40-  5:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

14 

T 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

15 

T 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

ML 
ML 

181 
181 

16 
17 

T 
W 

2:40-  4:30 
8:40-10:30 

TC 
TC 

ML 

181 

18 

W 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

19 

W 

1:40-  3:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

20 

W 

3:40-  5:30 

TC 

ML 

181 

21 

Th 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

(Continued 

on  Next  Page) 

lecture   (Section  1)   and  two  drawing  sections 
AUD    Phelps,  G  O     Engineering  Drawing 


Forty-three 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg  Room        Instructor                        Course  Title 

ML       181       22          Th  10:40-12:30  TC                                             Engineering  Drawing 

ML       181       23          Th  3:40-  5:30  TC 

ML       181       24          P  8:40-10:30  TC 

ML       181       25          F  10:40-12:30  TC 

ML       181       26          F  1:40-  3:30  TC 

ML       181       27          P  3:40-  5:30  TC 

ML       181       28          S  8:40-10:30  TC 

ML       181       29          S  10:40-12:30  TC 

Students  taking  ML  182  will  register  for  one  lecture  (Section  1  or  2)  and  two  drawing  sec- 
tions (two  digit  section  numbers). 

ML       182         1    2    T  11:40  CH  AUD    Frash,  E  S       Descriptive  Geometry 

ML       182         2    2    W  1:40  CH  AUD    Frash,  E  S 

ML       182       11          M  8:40-10:30  EG  304 

ML       182       12          M  10:40-12:30  EG  304 

ML       182       13          M  1:40-  3:30  EG  304 

ML       182       14          M  3:40-  5:30  EG  304 

ML       182       15         .T  8:40-10:30  EG  304 

ML       182       16          T  10:40-12:30  EG  304 

ML       182       17          T  2:40-  4:30  EG  304    Frash,  E  S 

ML       182       18          W  8:40-10:30  EG  304 

ML       182       19          W  10:40-12:30  EG  304 

ML       182       20          W  1:40-  3:30  EG  304 

ML       182      21          W  3:40-  5:30  EG  304 

ML       182      22          Th  8:40-10:30  EG  304 

ML       182       23          Th  10:40-12:30  EG  304 

ML       182      24          Th  3:40-  5:30  EG  304 

ML       182      25          F  8:40-10:30  EG  304 

ML       182       26          F  10:40-12:30  EG  304 

ML       182      27          F  1:40-  3:30  EG  304 

ML       182       28          F  3:40-  5:30  EG  304 

ML       182      29          S  8:40-10:30  EG  304 

ML       182      30          S  10:40-12:30  EG  304 

ML       282         1    3    TTh  8:40  EG  202    Bourke,  N        Mechnism  &  Kinematics 

T  1:40-  4:30  EG  300 

ML       282         2    3    TTh  9:40  EG  202    Dent,  J  A 

Th  1:40-  4:30  EG  300 

ML       282         3    3    'T'Th  10:40  EG  202    Dent,  J  A 

W  1:40-  4:30  EG  300 

ML       282         4    3    TTh  12:40  EG  202    Dent,  J  A 

F  1:40-  4:30  EG  300 

ML      384        1    3    TTh  10:40  EG  213    Eshleman,  S     Metallography 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 

Forty-four 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

B:dg 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

ML 

384 

11 

T 

1:40- 

4:30 

BA 

104 

Metallography 

ML 

384 

12 

Th 

1:40- 

4:30 

BA 

104 

ML 

385 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

EG* 

209 

Ebaugh,  N  C    Thermodynamics 

ML 

386 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

BN 

209 

Prescott,  F  L  Power  Engineering 

ML 

386 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

202 

Remp,  G  E       Power  Engineering 

ML 

386 

3 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

. 

BN 

209 

Remp,  G  E 

ML 

387 

1 

W 
W 

1:40 
2:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

213 
103 

Gallentine,  D  Mechanical  Laboratory 

ML 

387 

2 

M 
M 

1:40 
2:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

209 
103 

Remp,  G  E 

ML 

388 

1 

T 
T 

1:40 
2:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

209 
103 

Prescott,  F  L  Mechanical  Laboratory 

ML 

388 

2 

Th 
Th 

1:40 
2:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

213 

103 

Remp,  G  E 

ML 

388 

3 

F 
F 

1:40 
2:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

213 
103 

Prescott,  F  L 

ML 

388 

4 

W 
W 

1:40 
2:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

209 
103 

Remp,  G  E 

ML 

473 

F 

1:40 

EG 

209 

Ebaugh,  N  C    Seminar 

ML 

481 

TThS 

8:40 

EG 

213 

Prescott,  F  L  Internal  Com  Engines 

ML 

482 

MWF 

8:40 

EG 

213 

Goethe,  S  P     Refrigeration  &  Air 
Conditioning 

ML 

483 

W 

1:40 

EG 

311 

Prescott,  F  L  Mechanical  Laboratory 

ML 

484 

M 
M 

1:40 
2:40- 

5:30 

EG 
EG 

213 
103 

Goethe,  S  P     Mechanical  Laboratory 

ML 

490 

1 

3 

TTh 

11:40 

EG 

209 

Leggett,  J  T    Manufacturing  Opers 

ML 

490 

11 

T 

1:40- 

4:30 

BA 

101 

Leggett,  J  T    Manufacturing  Opers 

ML 

490 

12 

Th 

1:40- 

4:30 

BA 

101 

ML 

491 

4 

TThS 
M 

10:40 
1:40- 

4:30 

EG 
EG 

300 
300 

Bourke,   N        Machine  Design 

MILITARY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

MY 

ALL 

TTh 

7:40 

Field 

Drill,  Parades  & 
Ceremonies 

MY 

102 

1 

MW 

9:40 

MI 

8 

First  Year  Elementary 

MY 

102 

2 

MW 

10:40 

MI 

8 

MY 

102 

3 

MW 

11:40 

MI 

8 

MY 

102 

4 

MW 

12:40 

MI 

8 

MY 

102  • 

5 

MW 

1:40 

MI 

8 

MY 

102 

6 

MW 

2:40 

MI 

8 

MY 

102 

7 

MW 

3:40 

MI 

8 

• 

MY 

102 

8 

MW 

4:40 

MI 

8 

MY 

102 

9 

MW 

4:40 

MI 

5 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Forty-five 


MILITARY — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


MY 

102 

10 

TTh 

8:40 

MY 

102 

11 

TTh 

9:40 

MY 

102 

12 

TTh 

10:40 

MY 

102 

13 

TTh 

11:40 

MY 

102 

14 

TTh 

12:40 

MY 

102 

15 

TTh 

12:40 

MY 

102 

16 

TTh 

1:40 

MY 

102 

17 

TTh 

2:40 

MY 

102 

18 

TTh 

3:40 

MY 

102 

19 

TTh 

4:40 

MY 

102 

20 

TTh 

4:40 

MY 

202 

1 

MW 

11:40 

MY 

202 

2 

MW 

1:40 

MY 

202 

3 

TTh 

1:40 

MY 

202 

4 

TTh 

2:40 

MY 

302 

1 

2 

MW 
TTh 

8:40 
10:40 

MY 

302 

2 

2 

MW 
TTh 

9:40 
11:40 

MY 

304 

1 

2 

MW 
TTh 

8:40 
10:40 

MY 

304 

2 

2 

MW 
TTh 

9:40 
11:40 

MY 

308 

1 

2 

MW 
TTh 

10:40 
8:40 

MY 

308 

2 

2 

MW 
TTh 

11:40 
9:40 

MY 

401 

1 

2 

MW 
TTh 

8:40 
9:40 

MY 

403 

1 

2 

MW 
TThF 

10:40 
8:40 

First  Year  Elementary 


i 


Second  Year  Elementary 


All  advanced  course  students,  with  the 
any  class  for  TTh  at  07:40  as  they  will 
days. 


MI  8 

MI  8        , 

MI   »  8 

MI  8 

MI  8 

MI  5  . 

MI  8 

MI  8 

MI  8 

MI  5 

MI  8 

MI  9    Miller,  E  F 

MI  5    Miller,  E  F 

MI  5    Miller,  E  F 

MI  5    Miller,  E  F 


MI  5  Edwards,  E      First  Year  Adv  Infantry 

MI  9  Edwards,   E 

MI  5  Edwards,   E  I 

MI  9  Edwards,   E 

MI  5  Lorenz,  E  H     1st  Yr  Adv  Fid  Artillery 

MI  5  Lorenz,  E  H 

MI  5  Lorenz,  E  H 

MI  5  Lorenz,  E  H 

MI  5  Gillespie,  J  G  1st  Yr  Adv  Air  Corps 

MI  5  Gillespie,  J  G 

MI  5  Gillespie,  J  G  1st  Yr  Adv  Air  Corps 

MI  5  Gillespie,  J  G 

MI  9  Huffhett,  R  H  2nd  Yr  Adv  Infantry 

MI  9  Hughett,  R  H 

MI  9  Lawrence,  C     2nd  Yr  Adv  Fid  Artillery 

MI  9  Lawrence,  C 

exception  of  students  in  MY  403,  must  not  schedule 
be  assigned  to  drill,  at  a  later  date,  on  one  of  those 


MUSIC 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


MSC 

102 

1 

MTh 

7:30  P.M. 

Brown 

Orchestra 

MSC 

302 

2 

M 

1:40 

AU 

3    DeBruyn 

Choral  Directing 

MSC 

310 

2 

WF 

2:40 

AU 

Murphree 

Music  Appreciation 

BD 

112 

1 

MTW 

5:00  P.M. 

AU 

Brown 

First  Year  Band 

BD 

212 

1 

MTW 

5:00  P.M. 

AU 

Brown 

Second  Year  Band 

Forty-six 

1 

PAINTING 

Depi 

t    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 

Hours             BIdg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

NOTE:   Credit  for  all  courses  is  variable.    Credit  shown  is  maximum  which  may  be  earned. 

PG 

i     ■ 

101 

3-6  9  or  18 
hours 

To  be              LW 
arranged 

302    Holbrook,  H 
Hoist,  W  H 

Fndmtls  Pictrl  Art 

PG 

102 

3-6  9  oris 
hours 

To  be              LW 
arranged 

302    Holbrook,  H 
Hoist,  W  H 

Fndmtls  Pictrl  Art 

PG 

211 

16  MTWThF 

7:40-12:30   LW 

301-2    Holbrook,  H 

Painting 

i   ^^ 

211 

MTWTh 

1:40-  5:30 

Group  1 

PG 

211 

P 

1:40-  4:30 

• 

PG 

211 

S 

7:40-11:30 

PG 

212 

16  MTWThF 

7:40-12:30   LW 

301-2    Holbrook,  H 

Painting 

PG 

212 

MTWTh 

1:40-  5:30 

Group  2 

PG 

212 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

PG 

212 

S 

7:40-11:30 

f 

PG 

221 

12  MTWTh 

1:40-  4:30   LW 

301-2    Hoist,  W  H 

Commercial  Art 

PG 

221 

24  hours 

To  arrange 

Holbrook,  H 

Group  1 

PG 

222 

12  MTWTh 

1:40-  4:30   LW 

301-2    Hoist,  W  H 

Commercial  Art 

PG 

222 

24  hours 

To  arrange 

Holbrook,  H 

Group  2 

PG 

313 

16  MTWThF 

7:40-12:30   LW 

301-2    Arnett,  W  T 

Painting 

PG 

313 

MTWTh 

1:40-  5:30 

Holbrook,  H 

Group  3 

PG 

313 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

PG 

313 

S 

7:40-11:30 

PG 

314 

16  MTWThF 

7:40-12:30   LW 

301-2    Arnett,  W  T 

Painting 

PG 

314 

MTWTh 

1:40-  5:30 

Holbrook,  H 

Group  4 

PG 

314 

P 

1:40-  4:30 

PG 

314 

S 

7:40-11:30 

PG 

323 

13  MTWThF 

1:40-  4:30   LW 

301-2    Hoist,  W  H 

Commercial  Art 

PG 

323 

24  hours 

To  arrange 

Group  3 

PG 

324 

13   MTWThF 

1:40-  4:30   LW 

301-2    Hoist,  W  H 

Commercial  Art 

PG 

324 

24  hours 

To  arrange 

Group  4 

PG 

415 

16  MTWThF 

7:40-12:30   LW 

301-2     Grand,  J  L  R  Painting 

PG 

415 

MTWTh 

1:40-  5:30 

Holbrook,  H 

Group  5 

PG 

415 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

PG 

415 

S 

7:40-11:30 

PG 

416 

16  48  hours 

To  arrange    LW 

301-2    Hoist,  W  H 
Holbrook,  H 

Thesis  in  Painting 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours            BIdg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  PLY  364  will  register  for  the  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  Laboratory  (Sec- 
tion 11  or  12). 

PLY     364         1     6    MWFS  10:40  CH         316    Mattis,  P  A     Pharmacology 


PLY     364       11 


Th  1:40-  5:30    CH         400 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Forty-seven 


PHARMACOLOGY — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

PLY 

364 

12 

F 

1:40-  5:30 

CH 

400 

PLY 

456 

3 

TTh 

S 

8:40 
8:40-10:30 

CH 
CH 

316    Gramling.  L 
316 

New  Remedies 

PLY 

512 

2 

To   arrange 

Mattis,  P  A 

Advanced  Pharmacology 

PLY 

514 

2 

To   arrange 

Mattis,  P  A 

Adv  Pharmacology  Lab 

PLY 

552 

4 

To   arrange 

Mattis,  P  A 

Special  Problems  in 
Pharmacology 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Dept 

Couise 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

i 


Students  taking  PGY  222  will  register  for  the  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  Laboratory  (Sec- 
tion 11  or  12). 
PGY     222         1    3    MWF      7:40  CH         112    Johnson,  C  H  Practicl  Pharmacognosy 


PGY     222 
PGY     222 


11  MWF      8:40 

12  MWF      9:40 


CH         316    Johnson,  C  H 
CH         316    Johnson,  C  H 

PHARMACY 


I 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

PHY 

224 

3 

MW 
Th 

10:40 
1:40- 

4:30 

CH 
CH 

112 
306 

Husa,  W  J 

Galenical  Pharmacy 

PHY 

353 

5 

MWF 

W 

8:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

CH 
CH 

402 
306 

Gramling,  L 

Organic  &  Analytical 
Pharmacy 

PHY 

362 

4 

TTh 
ThF 

9:40 
1:40- 

4:30 

CH 
CH 

402 
306 

Husa,  W  J 

Prescriptions  &  Dispsng 

PHY 

372 

4 

MWFS   9:40 

CH 

402 

Husa,  W  J 

Commercial  Pharmacy 

PHY 

402 

2 

TTh 

10:40 

CH 

110 

Johnson,  C  H  Pharmaceutical  Arith 

PHY 

432 

3 

S 
MT 

10:40 
1:40- 

4:30 

CH 
CH 

402 
306 

Gramling,  L 

Adv  Drug  Analysis 

PHY 

504 

2 

To    arrange 

Husa,  W  J 

Adv  Galenical  Pharmacy 

PHY 

553 

2 

To    arrange 

Foote,  P  A 

Synth  Pharmaceuticals 

PHILOSOPHY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

PPY 

304 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

LA 

311 

Fox,  G  G 

Aesthetics 

PPY 

404 

3 

T 

2:40- 

4:30 

LA 

311 

Fox,  G  G 

Philosophy  of  Nature 
Seminar 

PPY 

410 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LA 

311 

Fox,  G  G 

Modern  Philosophy 

PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

Student  must  select  one  even-numbered  section  and   one   odd-numbered   section — the  two 
sections  selected  must  not  come  on  the  same  or  succeeding  days. 

PL        101         1  M  2:40-  4:30    GY  Physical  Education 

(1st  Semester) 

PL        101         2  W  2:40-  4:30    GY 


PL        101 


Forty-eight 


8:40-10:30    GY 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION — Continued 


Dept     Course    Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor  Course   Title 


PL 

101 

4 

Th 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

101 

5 

T 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

101 

6 

Th 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

101 

7 

T 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

PL 

101 

8 

Th 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

PL 

101 

9 

T 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

101 

10 

Th 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

1 

M 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

2 

W 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

3 

M 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

4 

Th 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

5 

M 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

6 

Th 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

7 

M 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

8 

Th 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

9 

T 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

10 

Th 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

11 

T 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

12 

P 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

13 

T 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

14 

F 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

15 

T 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

16 

P 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

17 

W 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

18 

F 

2:40-  4:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

19 

W 

10:40-12:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

20 

S 

8:40-10:30 

GY 

PL 

102 

21 

w 

12:40-  2:30 

GY 

Physical  Education 
(1st  Semester) 


Physical  Education 
(Second  Semester) 


Fortr-nine 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


PHYSICS 

BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  PS  101  will  register  for  one  demonstration  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one  recita- 
tion  (two  digit  section  number). 


PS  101  1          S  10:40 

PS  101  2          S  11:40 

PS  101  11  3    MWF  9:40 

PS  101  12  3    MWF  12:40 

PS  101  13  3    TThS  7:40 


PS 


101       14    3    TThS    11:40 


BN  203    Mead,  L  V        General  Physics 

BN  203 

BN  205    Mead,  L  V        General  Physics 

BN  205 

BN  205 

BN  205 


Students  taking  PS  102  will  register  for  one  demonstration  (Section  1,  2  or  3)  and  one  reci- 
tation (two  digit  section  number). 


PS 

102 

1 

P 

11:40 

BN 

203 

Williamson,  R  General  Physics 

PS 

102 

2 

F 

2:40 

BN 

203 

PS 

102 

3 

F 

3:40 

BN 

203 

PS 

102 

11 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

BN 

201 

Greene,  C  W    General  Physics 

PS 

102 

12 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

102 

13 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

102 

14 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

102 

15 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

102 

16 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

BN 

201 

Greene,  C  W    General  Physics 

PS 

109 

1 

TTh 

4:40 

BN 

201 

Teller,  M  H     Physics  Problems 

Students  taking  PS  205  will  register  for  one  demonstration  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one  reci- 
tation  (two  digit  section  number). 


PS        205 


PS        205 


S 


10:40 


11:40 


PS  205  11  3  MWF  10:40 
PS  205  12  3  MWF  11:40 
PS        205       13    3    TThS      9:40 


BN  203    Mead,  L  V       General  Physics  (Engrs) 

BN  203 

BN  205    Bless,  A  A       General  Physics  (Engrs) 

BN  205 

BN  205 


PS        205      14    3    TThS    10:40  BN        205 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
Fifty 


PHYSICS— Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


Students  taking  PS  206  will  register  for  one   demonstration   (Section  1,  2  or  3)   and  one 
recitation   (two  digit  section  number). 


PS 

206 

1 

P 

• 

11:40 

BN 

203 

Williamson,  R  General  Physics  (Engrs) 

PS 

206 

2 

F 

2:40 

BN 

203~ 

PS 

206 

3 

F 

3:40 

BN 

203 

PS 

206 

11 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

BN 

201 

Knowles,  H  L  General  Physics  (Engrs) 

PS 

206 

12 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

206 

13 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

206 

14 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

BN 

201 

PS 

206 

15 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

BN 

205 

/ 

PS 

206 

16 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

BN 

205 

\ 

PS 

206 

17 

3 

TThS 

10:40       ■ 

BN 

201 

PS  207  1  1  M 
PS  207  2  1  M 
PS        207        3    1    T 


8:40-11:30    BN         307    Teller,  M  H     Lab  for  PS  101  &  PS  205 
1:40-  4:30    BN         307 
8:40-11:30    BN         307 


PS 

207 

4 

T 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

5 

W 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

6 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

7 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

8 

Th 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

9 

Th 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

10 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

11 

F 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

12 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

13 

F 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

14 

S 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

15 

S 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

1 

M 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

306    Bless,  A  A 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Lab  for  PS  101  &  PS  205 


Lab  for  PS  102  &  PS  206 


Fifty-one 


PHYSICS — Continued 


Dept     Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


PS  208  2  1  M 

PS  208  3  1  M 

PS  208  4  1  M 

PS  208  5  1  M 

PS  208  6  1  T 

PS  208  7  1  T 

PS  208  8  1  T 

PS  208  9  1  T 

PS  208  10  1  T 

PS  208  11  1  W 

PS  208  12  1  W 

PS  208  13  1  W 

PS  208  14  1  W 

PS  208  15  1  Th 

PS  208  16  1  Th 

PS  208  17  1  Th 

PS  208  18  1  Th 

PS  208  19  1  Th 

PS  208  20  1  F 

PS  208  21  1  F 

PS  208  22  1  F 

PS  208  23  1  F 

PS  208  24  1  S 


8:40-11:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  307 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  ZQl 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  307 


General  Physics  (Engrrs) 


8:40-11:30  BN 

8:40-11:30  BN 

1:40-  4:30  BN 

1:40-  4:30  BN 

8:40-11:30  BN 


PS 

208 

25 

1 

S 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

PS 

309 

4 

MWF 
T 

8:40 
1:40-  4:30 

BN 
BN 

PS 

317 

2 

MW 

9:40 

BN 

PS 

406 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

BN 

Lab  for  PS  102  &  PS  206 


306 
306 
306 
306 
306 
306 

205    Swanson,  D  C  Light 
304 

304    Swanson,  D  C  Nuclear  Physics 

304    Bless,  A  A        Theoretical  Mechanics 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Fifty-two 


PHYSICS — Continued 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


PS        412  4    MW      10:40  BN 

Th  1:40-  5:30    BN 


PS 

506 

3    TThS    10:40 

BN 

PS 

511 

3    MWF      7:40 

BN 

PS        512 


3    TThS      9:40 


BN 


304    Knowles,  H  L  Advanced  Electricity 
304 


304     Bless,  A  A        Theoretical  Mechanics 

205     Williamson,  R  Applications  of 

Electromagnetic   Theory 

304    Williamson,  R  Elements  of  Quantum 
.  Mechanics 


PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Dept    Course 

Sec 

Credit  Days 

Hours             Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

PT        322 

3 

M 

MW 

9:40 
1:40- 

HT 

3:30    HT 

407 
407 

Weber,  G  F 

Vegetable  Diseases 

PT        423 

3 

Th 
TTh 

10:40 
3:40- 

HT 

5:30    HT 

407 
407 

Weber,  G  F 

Fruit  Diseases 

PT        434 

3 

T 
TTh 

8:40 
1:40- 

HT 
3:30    HT 

407 
407 

Weber,  G  F 

Mycology 

PT        523 

* 

To    arrange 

HT 

407 

Weber,  G  F 

Adv  Plant  Pathology 

PT        570 

* 

To    arrange 

HT 

407 

Weber,  G  F 

Rsrch,  Plant  Pathology 

^Variable. 

Credit 

assigned 

1  must 

be  shown  or 

L  registration  blank. 

POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 

Dept     Course 

Sec 

Credit  Days 

Hours             Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

PCL 

310 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

AG 

108 

Carleton,  W 

PCL 

313 

1 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LA 

307 

Reynolds,  J  H 

PCL 

313 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

307 

Doty,  F  A 

PCL 

314 

1 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

PE 

112 

Payne,  A  N 

PCL 

314 

2 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

LA 

307 

Warren,  S 

PCL 

314 

3 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

307 

Glunt,  J  D 

PCL 

402 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

112 

Leake,  J  M 

PCL 

404 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

307 

Svarlien,  0 

PCL 

406 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LA 

307 

Dauer,  M  J 

PCL 

408 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

307 

Dauer,  M  J 

PCL 

412 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

307 

Dovell,  J  E 

International   Relations 


Amer  Gov't  &  Politics 


Amer  Gov't  &  Politics 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Amer  Constitutnl  Law 
International  Law 
Hist  of  Political  Theory 

Comparative  Governmnt 
Public  Administration 

Fifty-three 


POLITICAL   SCIENCE — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bidg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


112    Leake,  J  M  Amer  Constitutnl  Law 

307    Svarlien,  O  International  Law 

307    Dauer,  M  J  Political  Theory 

307    Dauer,  M  J  Comparative  Governmnt 

108     Carleton,  W  International  Relations 

Dauer,  M  J  Seminar  Politicl  Science 
The  attention  of  advanced  students  is  called  to  SCS  492,  Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 


PCL 

502 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

PCL 

504 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

PCL 

506 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LA 

PCL 

508 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

PCL 

510 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

AG 

PCL 

514 

3 

To    arrange 

PORTUGUESE 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

BIdg 

Room        Instructor                        Course   Title 

PE 

202 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

BU 

101    Atkin,  E  G      2nd  Year  Portuguese 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor                        Course  Title 

PY 

312 

3 

MW 
T 

9:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

AG 
PO 

102    Driggers,  J  C  Advanced  Incubation  & 

Brooding 

PY 

416 

3 

TTh 
M 

9:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

AG 
PO 

102    Mehrhof,  N  R  Poultry  Management 

PY 

417 

3 

TTh 
W 

11:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

AG 
PO 

102    Driggers,  J  C  Marketing  Poultry  Prod 

PY 

430 

1-4 

To    arrange 

PO 

Mehrhof,  N  R  Probs  Poultry  Productn 

PY 

531 

3 

To    arrange 

PO 

Mehrhof,  N  R  Adv  Poultry  Mngmnt 

PY 

570 

1-4 

To    arrange 

PO 

Mehrhof,  N  R  Poultry  Rsrch  Problems 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor                        Course  Title 

PSY 

201 

1    3 

MWF 

7:40 

PE 

206                               General  Psychology 

PSY 

201 

2    3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

206 

PSY 

201 

3    3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

206 

PSY 

201 

4    3 

MWF 

10:40 

PE 

206 

PSY 

201 

5    3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

206 

PSY 

201 

6    3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

206 

Fifty-four 


f  Continued  on  Next  Page) 


PSYCHOLOGY — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course    Title 


PSY  201  7  3  MWF  2:40 

PSY  201  8  3  MWF  3:40 

PSY  201  9  3  MWF  4:40 

PSY  201  10  3  MWF  12:40 

PSY  201  11  3  TThS  7:40 


PSY  201 

PSY  201 

PSY  201 

PSY  201 

PSY  304 

PSY  304 

PSY  306 

PSY  307 

PSY  309 


PE  206 

PE  206 

PE  206 

PE  114 


12    3    MWF      7:40 


13    3    TThS      8:40 


PE 


PE 


PE 


14  3  TThS      9:40  PE 

15  3  TThS  10:40  PE 

1  3  T  1:40-  5:30  PE 

2  3  Th  1:40-  5:30  PE 
3  MWF  8:40  PE 
3  TThS      9:40  PE 


1    3    MWF      9:40 


PSY     309         2    3    MWF    10:40 


PE 


PE 


PSY  310 

PSY  310 

PSY  406 

PSY  410 

PSY  411 

PSY  421 

PSY  506 

PSY  510 

PSY  511 

PSY  513 

PSY  521 

PSY  530 

*  Variable  Credit 


1  3  MWF  11:40  PE 

2  3  TThS  8:40  PE 
3  TTh  10:40-12:30  PE 
3  MWF  1:40  PE 
3  M  2:40-  5:30  PE 

3  F  2:40-  5:30  PE 

3  TTh  10:40-12:30  PE 

3  MWF  1:40  PE 

3  M  2:40-  5:30  PE 


General  Psychology 


114 

114 

206 

206 

206 

114  Spelt,  D  K 

114  Spelt,  D  K 

114  Williams,   0 

114  Williams,   0 

114  Hinckley,   E 

114  Hinckley,   E 

114  Fischer,  R  P 

114  Fischer,  R  P 

114  Davenport,  K 

114  Hinckley,  E 

114  Wimberly,  S 

114  Spelt,  D  K 

114  Davenport,  K 

114  Hinckley,  E 

114  Wimberly,  S 


3    W 


2:40-  5:30    PE        114    Williams,  O 


3    F  2:40-  5:30    PE 

*    To    arrange 


114    Spelt,  D  K 
Staff 


Exprmntl  Psychology 
Exprmntl  Psychology 
Applied  Psychology 
Legal  Psychology 
Personality  Developmnt 

Abnormal  Psychology 

Psychological  Tests 
Adv  Abnorm  Psychology 

Neural  Mechanisms  in 
Behavior 

Learning 

Psychological  Tests 

Adv  Abnorm  Psychology 

Neural  Mechanisms  in 
Behavior 

Specific  Clinical 
Patterns 

Learning 

Individual  Work 

Fifty-five 


RELIGION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


RN       242 


3    MWF      8:40 


BU         205    Scudder,  D  L    Relig  Found  Mod  Life 


RN       342 


3    MWF    11:40 


BU         205     Scudder,  D  L    Career  &  Significance  of 

Jesus 


RN       362 


3     MWF      2:40 


BU         205     Scudder,  D  L   Problems  of  Religious 

Philosophy 


SOCIOLOGY 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bid?         Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


SY     241      1    4   MWThF        7:40 


PE  4    Quackenbush    Sociological  Found 

Modern  Life 


SY 

241 

2 

4 

TWThF 

12:40 

PE 

SY 

241 

3 

4 

TWThF 

10:40 

PE 

SY 

241 

4 

4 

MTWF 

1:40 

PE 

SY 

337 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

SY 

344 

1 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

PE 

SY 

344 

2 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

PE 

SY 

424 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

SY 

442 

3 

TTh 
T 

2:40 
3:40 

PE 
PE 

4    Browder,  W 
4    Maclachlan,  J 
4    Quackenbush 


4    Ehrmann,  W    Cultural  Anthropology 
Quackenbush 


4    Ehrmann,  W    Marriage  &  the  Family 


4    Ehrmann,  W 


4    Browder,  W     Criminology 


4    Webb,  J  N       Applied  Sociology 
4 


SY     452  3   MWF 


9:40 


PE 


4    Maclachlan,  J  Amer  Culture  Today 


SY     524  3   MWF 


8:40 


PE 


4    Browder,  W     Criminology 


SY     537 


3   MWF 


11:40 


PE  4     Ehrmann,  W    Cultural  Anthropology 

Quackenbush 


SY     544      1     3  TThS  11:40 


PE 


4    Ehrmann,  W    Marriage  &  the  Family 


SY     544      2     3   MWF 


2:40 


PE 


4     Ehrmann,  W 


SY     552 


3  MWF 


9:40 


PE 


4    Maclachlan,  J  Amer  Culture  Today 


SY     560 


To   arrange 


Staff 


Special  Topics 


Advanced  students  should  also  see  SCS  492,  Masterpieces  in  Social  Sciences. 
Fifty-six 


t 


.    Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


SOILS 

Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  SLS  302  will  register  for  one  Lecture  (Section  1,  2  or  3)  and  one  Labora- 
tory (two  digit  section  number). 


SLS 

302 

1 

3 

MW 

9:40 

AG 

208 

McCall, 

W  W  Soil  Fertility 

SLS 

302 

2 

3 

MW 

10:40 

AG 

208 

McCall, 

W  W 

'  SLS 

302 

3 

3 

TTh 

9:40 

AG 

208 

McCall, 

W  W 

SLS 

302 

11 

W 

3:40- 

5:30 

AG 

202 

McCall, 

W  w 

SLS 

302 

12 

T 

3:40- 

5:30 

AG 

202 

McCall, 

w  w 

SLS 

302 

13 

W 

1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

202 

McCall, 

WW 

SLS 

302 

14 

Th 

1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

202 

McCall, 

w  w 

SLS 

302 

15 

(F 

3:40- 

5:30 

AG 

202 

McCall, 

w  w 

SLS 

304 

3 

M 
Th 

8:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

AG 
AG 

210 
202.3 

Henderson,  J    Soil  Surveying 

SLS 

402 

3 

TTh 
T 

11:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

AG 
AG 

208 

208 

Henderson,  J    Adv  Soil  Fertility 

SLS 

406 

3 

TTh 
F 

10:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

AG 

208 
202 

McCall, 

W  W  Soils  &  Fertilizers 

SLS 

408 

3 

MW 
M 

11:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

AG 
AG 

208 
202 

Henderson,  J    Soil  &  Water  Consrvtn 
Rogers,  F 

SLS 

420 

3 

To    arrange 

AG 

206 

Smith, 

F  B       Spec  Probs  in  Soils 

SLS 

502 

3 

To   arrange 

Smith, 

F  B       Soil  Chemistry 

SLS 

570 

* 

To    arrange 

Smith, 

F  B       Soils  Research 

♦Variable. 

Credit 

assigned  must  be  shown 

on  registration 

)lank. 

SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor                        Course  Title 

SCS 

492 

3 

M 

7:40- 
10:30  P.M. 

PE 

112 

Eldridge,           Masterpieces  in  Social 

Carleton,           Sciences 

Hanna,  Cilunt, 

Quackenbush, 

Webb,  Dauer 

SPANISH 

Dept 

Crse   Sec  Crdt 

Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

I        Instru 

ctor                        Course  Title 

SH       33  3  TThS 

SH       34     1    3  TThS 


9:40  BU        205    Fernandez,  P 

7:40  BU         205    Fernandez,  P 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


First  Year  Spanish 
First  Year  Spanish 


Fifty-seven 


SPANISH— Continued 


Dept     Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


SH       34     2    3  MWF  2 :40 

SH       34     3    3  MWF  1:40 

SH       34     4    3  MWF  8:40 


BU         201     Ortiz,  C  First  Year  Spanish 


BU         201     Martin,  J  F 


BU         101    Wershow,  I 


SH       35 


6MTWThFS10:40 


BU         301     Hayes,  F  C 


SH     202     1    3  MWF  11:40 


BU         201    Hayes,  F  C      Second  Year  Spanish 


SH     202     2    3  MWF  3:40 


BU         201     Martin,  J  F      Second  Year  Spanish 


SH     205 


6MTWThFS    9:40 


BU         201     Wershow,  I      Second  Year  Spanish 


SH     304 


3TThS 


8:40 


BU         301     Fernandez,  P  Masterpieces  of  Spanish 

Literature 


SH     314 


3  MWF 


1:40 


BU         205    Fernandez,  P  Adv  Comp  &  Conversatn 


SH     509 


3  MWF 


11:40 


BU         301     Wershow,  I      Latin  American  Lit 


SH     530 


3TThS 


9:40 


BU        304    Hayes,  F  C      Individual  Work 


SPEECH 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


SCH     241         1    3    MWF      7:40 


PE         205 


Effective  Speaking 


SCH     241         2    3    MWF      8:40 


PE         209 


SCH     241         3    3    MWF      9:40 


PE         209 


SCH     241         4    3    MWF    10:40 


PE         209 


SCH     241         5    3    MWF    11:40 


PE         208 


SCH     241         6    3    MWF    12:40 


PE         205 


SCH  "241         7    3    MWF      1:40 


PE        208 


SCH    241        8    3    MWF      2:40 


PE        205 


SCH     241         9    3    MWF      3:40 


PE         205 


SCH     241       10    3    TThS      8:40 


PE         205 


SCH     241       11    3    TThS      9:40 


PE         205 


Fifty-eight 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


SPEECH— Continued 


Dept    ( 

Course 

SecC 

redit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

SCH 

241 

12 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

209 

Effective  Speaking 

SCH 

301 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

PE 

205 

Eubank,  W  C  Adv  Public  Speaking 

SCH 

301 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

205 

Dickey,  D  C 

SCH 

301 

3 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

205 

Eubank,  W  C 

SCH 

304 

3 

TTh 
(1  -  2 

1 :40                PE 
hr  lab  to  arran?:e) 

209 

Eubank,  W  C  Argumentation  & 
Debate 

SCH 

308 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

PE 

209 

Hale,  L  L 

Interpretation  of  Lit 

SCH 

311 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

209 

Tew,  R  E 

Speech  Training  for 
Radio 

SCH 

314 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

PE 

208 

Eubank,  W  C  Types  of  Public  Discusn 

SCH 

404 

3 

TTh 

4:40 

PE 

208 

Tew,  R  E 

Dramatic   Production 

SCH 

406 

2 

MW 

8:40 

PE 

208 

Dickey,  D  C 

Famous  British  Speakers 

SCH 

410 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PE 

209 

Hale,  L  L 

Scientific  Bases  of 
Speech 

SCH 

418 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

209 

Hale,  L  L 

Correction  of  Speech 
Defects 

SCH 

502 

3 

TTh 
(1   hr 

2:40 
to   arrange) 

PE 

208 

Constans,  H 

Plays,  Players  & 
Playwrights 

SCH 

506 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

208 

Dickey,  D  C 

Seminar  in  British 
Oratory 

SCH 

510 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PE 

209 

Hale,  L  L 

Scientific  Bases  of 
Speech 

SCH 

518 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

209 

Hale,  L  L 

Adv  Speech  Correction 

SCH 

520 

3 

TTh 
(1   hr 

3:40 
to  arrange) 

PE 

208 

Staff 

Exprmtl  Probs  in  Speech 

Fifty-nine 
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1947  SUMMER  SESSION 

FIRST  TERM 

June  11 -July  25 

SECOND  TERM 

July  24  -  September  5 

Applications  for  the  First  Term  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  not  later  than 
■■^H  Saturday,  May  31. 

Applications   for  the   Second  Term   must  be   filed  with   the   Registrar   not  later   than 
Saturday.  June  28. 


The  University  Record  Comprises: 

The  Reports  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Control,  the  Annual  Catalog,  the  Schedules, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session,  and  announcements  of  special  courses  of  instruction. 

These  bulletins  wiU  be  sent  without  charge  to  all  persons  who  apply  for  them.  The 
applicant  should  specifically  state  which  bulletin  or  what  information  is  desired.     Address 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,   Florida 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1947  SUMMER  SESSION 

May  31,  Saturday  Last  day  for  filing  application  for  First  Term  1947  Sum- 
mer Session. 

FIRST   TERM 

June  11.  Wednesday  Placement  tests. 

June  12,  13,  and  14,  Thursday, 

Friday  and  Saturday  Registration  for  the  First  Summer  Term.    See  page  130. 

June  16,  Monday,  7  a.m Classes  begin.    Late  registration  fee  of  $5  for  registering 

on  this  date. 

June  17,  Tuesday  Last  day  for  registration  for  the  First  Summer  Term,  and 

for  adding  courses. 

June  28,  Saturday,  noon   Last  day  for  making  application  for  a  degree  that  is  to 

be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  First  Summer  Term. 
Last  day  for  filing  application  for  Second  Term  1947  Sum- 
mer Session. 
July  4  and  5,  Friday  and 

Saturday   Holidays. 

July  7,  Monday  Last  day  for  graduate  students  graduating  at  the  end  of 

the  First  Summer  Term  to  submit  theses  to  the  Dean. 

July  12,  Saturday,  noon  Last  day  for  students  expecting  to  receive  degrees  at  the 

end  of  the  First  Summer  Term  to  complete  correspond- 
ence courses. 

July  17,  Thursday,  4  p.m Last  day  for  filing  application  for  extension  of  certificate. 

Last  day  for  dropping  courses  without  receiving  grade 
of  E. 

July  23,  Wednesday,  4  p.m Grades   for  all   students   expecting  to  receive   degrees   at 

the  end  of  the  First  Summer  Term  are  due  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar. 

July  24,  Thursday  Faculty  meetings  to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degrees. 

July  25,  Friday,  noon  First  Summer  Term  ends.    All  grades  are  due  in  the  office 

of  the  Registrar  by  4  p.m. 

July  25,  Friday,  8  p.m Conferring  of  degrees. 

SECOND   TERM 

July  24,  25,  and  26,  Thursday, 

Friday  and  Saturday  Registration  for  the  Second  Summer  Term.     See  page  130. 

July  28,  Monday,  7  a.m Classes  begin.     Late  registration  fee  of  $5  for  registering 

on  this  date. 
July  29,  Tuesday  Last   day  for  registration  for  the  Second  Summer  Term, 

and  for  adding  courses. 
August  9,  Saturday,  noon  Last   day  for  making  application   to  take  Comprehensive 

Examinations  in  the  Second  Summer  Term. 
August  9,  Saturday,  noon  Last  day  for  making  application  for  a  degree  that  is  to 

be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Summer  Term. 
August  16,  Saturday,  noon  Last  day  for  graduate  students  graduating  at  the  end  of 

the  Second  Summer  Term  to  submit  theses  to  the  Dean. 
August  23,  Saturday,  noon  Last  day  for  students  expecting  to  receive  degrees  at  the 

end  of  the  Second  Summer  Term  to  complete  correspond- 
ence courses. 
August  28,  Thursday,  4  p.m Last  day  for  filing  application  for  extension  of  certificate. 

Last  day  for  dropping  courses  without  receiving  grade 

of  E. 

September  3,  Wednesday,  4  p.m...  Grades  for  all  students  expecting  to  receive  degrees  at  the 

end  of  the  Second  Summer  Term  are  due  in  the  office 
of  the  Registrar. 

September  4,  Thursday  Faculty  meetings  to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degrees. 

September  5,  Friday,  noon  Second  Summer  Term  ends.     All  grades  are  due  in  the 

office  of  the  Registrar  by  4  p.m. 
September  5,  Friday,  8  p.m Commencement  Convocation. 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SESSION 


ADMISSION 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Board  of  University  Examiners  is  the  agency  responsible  for  administering  all 
admissions  to  the  University  and  its  various  components. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  University  of  Florida  for  the  first  time  will  be 
considered  for  admission  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  student  is  entering  the  University  from  high  school  and  has  not  attended 
college,  he  wUl  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University  College. 

2.  If  the  student  is  transferring  to  the  University  from  another  college  or  university 
and  is  presenting  less  than  64  semester  hours  of  acceptable  college  credit  for  advanced 
standing,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University  College. 

3.  If  the  student  is  transferring  to  the  University  from  another  college  or  university  and 
is  presenting  64  semester  hours  or  more  of  acceptable  college  credit  as  advanced 
standing  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the 
Upper  Division  school  or  college  of  his  choice  provided  his  record  indicates  the 
completion  of  coUege  work  in  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Physicfil  Sciences,  English, 
the  Humanities,  and  the  Biological  Sciences. 

4.  If  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  studies  and  has  been  graduated  from  a 
standard  college  or  university,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

If  a  student  desires  to  attend  the  Summer  Session  not  for  pursuing  work  toward  a 
degree  but  for  meeting  some  specific  need,  such  as  the  satisfaction  of  teacher  certification 
requirements,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  an  unclassified  student. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  1947  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  1947  Summer  Session  is  open  to  all  former  students  of  the  University 
and  to  all  qualified  residents  of  the  State  of  Florida,  both  men  and  women, 
provided  preliminary  application  is  filed  in  accordance  with  instructions  listed 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

No  applicant  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  1947  Summer  Session 
unless  the  preliminary  application  (the  card  found  in  this  bulletin)  has  been 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  Saturday,  May  31,  1947.  Other 
application  forms  (if  required),  which  will  be  sent  upon  the  receipt  of  the  pre- 
liminary application,  must  be  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  June  5. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  consider  applications  received  after  these  dates.  All 
persons  planning  to  attend  the  Summer  Session,  whether  or  not  they  have  pre- 
viously attended  the  University,  must  file  the  preliminary  application  form  to  be 
considered. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

REOUraEMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   TO   THE   UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE 

A.  For  students  who  have  never  attended  coUege: 

1.  Graduation  from  high  school.  Records  show  that  the  student  who  does  not  graduate 
from  high  school  in  the  top  half  of  his  class  rarely  succeeds  in  college  work.     The 
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University  urges  the  prospective  student  to  consider  this  fact  carefully  before  making 
application.  Non-Florida  students  will  not  be  considered  for  admission  if  they  do 
not  meet  this  criterion. 

2.  Satisfactory  achievement  in  high  school.    The  University  does  not  specify  any  high 

school  units  as  required,  but  the  general  pattern  of  the  units  presented  and  the 
student's  achievement  will  receive  careful  consideration.  The  records  reveal  that 
those  students  who  scatter  most  in  their  choice  of  subjects  are  those  who  accom- 
plish least  in  any  of  them.  Therefore  applicants  who  present  a  record  which  shows 
no  unity  or  a  lack  of  essential  subjects  ctmnot  be  considered. 

3.  Satisfactory  scores  on  placement  tests.  All  applicants  must  take  the  placement 
tests  before  being  admitted  to  the  University  College.  These  are  achievement  teats 
in  the  fields  of  EInglish,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  natural  sciences.  Attain- 
ments in  these  fields  are  possible  without  specific  high  school  courses  and  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  acquiring  of  certain  high  school  units.  If  the  scores  on  the 
placement  tests  indicate  inadequate  foundation  for  college  work,  the  applicant  may 
be  denied  admission. 

B.  For  transfer  students:* 

1.  Honorable  Dismissal.  The  student  must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last 
attended.  Students  who  for  any  reason  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion last  attended  cannot  be  considered  for  admission. 

2.  Satisfactory  record.  All  transfer  students  must  have  made  an  average  of  C  or  higher 
on  aU  work  attempted  at  all  institutions  previously  attended  to  be  considered  for 
admission. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   TO   THE   UPPER   DIVISION 

A.  From  the  University  College: 

See  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  the  various  programs  of  the  University  College  and  the 
specific  requirements  listed  under  the  curricula  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools. 

B.  By  advanced  standing  from  other  institutions: 

1.  Honorable  dismissal  from  the  institutions  previously  attended.  An  applicant  for 
admission  who  for  any  reason  is  not  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended 
cannot  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University. 

2.  An  average  of  C  or  better.  The  average  grade  for  all  work  attempted  at  other  in- 
stitutions must  be  C  or  better.  An  average  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  Florida,  and  one  who  has  not  maintained  this  average 
before  coming  to  the  University  need  not  apply. 

3.  Specific  course  requirements  for  the  professional  school  of  the  applicant's  choice. 
The  courses  listed  as  required  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  under  the  various 
curricula  or  acceptable  substitutes  must  be  offered  as  advanced  standing  to  qualify 
the  student  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division.  An  applicant  lacking  some  of  these 
requirements  may  be  permitted  to  enroU  in  the  Upper  Division  and  complete  them 
without  reducing  the  credits  required  in  the  Upper  Division  for  a  degree.  In  some 
cases  the  student  may  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  University  College  until  these 
requirements  are  met. 


*  The  student   who  has   matriculated    at   any    coUeee   or   university,    regardless    of    the    amount 
of  time  spent  in  attendance  or  credit  earned,   ia  reearded  as   a  transfer  student. 
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AOBnSSION  TO  THK  COLXECE  OF  LAW 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  credits  for  at  least  two  yean 
of  academic  college  work  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  Evidence  of  this  work  must  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or 
before  the  date  on  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  register. 

ADMISSION  TO   THE  GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
college  or  university  and  have  a  foundation  in  the  major  subject  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  department  in  which  the  student  proposes  to  major. 

A  complete  transcript  of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  must  be  transmitted  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  before  the  date  of  registration. 

ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SPEOAL  STUDENTS 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Upper 
Division  only  by  approval  of  the  Board  of  University  Examiners.  Each  case  will  be  con- 
sidered on  em  individual  basis.    Application  for  admission  as  a  special  student  must  include: 

(1)  records   of   previous    educational    experience    (high    school    or    college    transcripts) ; 

(2)  a  statement  as  to  the  type  of  studies  to  be  pursued;  (3)  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reason  or  reasons  for  selecting  a  special  program  other  than  a  regular  one;  (4)  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  these  studies — for  example,  a  student  to  enroll  as  a  special 
student  for  some  technical  courses  and  who  feels  qualified  to  do  so  by  reason  of  employment 
or  other  experience  should  submit  a  brief  description  of  this  experience. 

ADMISSION   OF  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

To  be  admitted  as  an  unclassified  student  the  applicant  must  submit  a  statement  of 
honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  last  attended. 

ADMISSION  INFORMATION  FOR  VETERANS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  academic  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the 
entering  veteran  will  be  interested  in  the  procedures  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  various 
types  of  educational  benefits  available  to  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

THOSE   ENTERING   UNDER   THE   G.   I.   BILL    (PUBLIC   LAW    346) 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  United  States  Veterans  Administration  assumes 
responsibility  for  fees  and  costs  of  instructional  materials  actually  needed  by  any  veteran 
who  holds  an  honorable  discharge  and  who  had  ninety  days  or  more  of  active  duty. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Veterans  Administration  well  in  advance  of  the 
Summer  Session.  Special  forms  for  this  purpose  are  available  at  the  various  offices  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  If  there  is  no  office  in  your  city,  the  forms  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Veterans  Administration,  Pass-a-GriUe  Beach,  Florida.  With  this  form 
must  be  submitted  appropriate  documents  as  required  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
These  include  certified  copies  of  honorable  discharges  or  certificates  of  separation,  which 
would  show  your  entire  service  history.     If  claim  is  to  be  made  for  dependents,  additional 
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evidence  must  be  submitted.     It  is  advisable  that  you  consult  with  some  representative  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  for  assistance  in  preparing  such  documents. 

If  the  application  is  approved,  the  veteran  will  receive  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion a  form  called  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility.  The  veteran  should  keep  this  in  his  possession 
until  he  actually  reports  for  registration  at  the  University.  If  the  Certificate  of  Eligibility 
has  not  been  received  by  the  applicant  by  the  time  he  is  to  report  for  registration,  he 
should  bring  a  copy  of  his  discharge  or  certificate  of  service.  Credit  for  fees  and  books 
will  be  given  upon  the  presentation  of  such  a  document  even  though  the  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  has  not  been  issued.  However,  the  veteran's  subsistence  payments  (which  are 
made  directly  to  him)  cannot  begin  until  the  Certificate  of  Eligibility  properly  endorsed 
by  the  veteran  has  been  filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Registrar,  in  turn  endorsed  by  him, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 

THOSE   ENTERING    UNDER   VOCATIONAL    REHABIUTATION    ACT    (PUBLIC    LAW    16) 

Government  benefits  are  awarded  to  certain  veterans  who  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. Application  must  be  made  to  the  Veterans  Administration  and  should  be  made 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  the  student  expects  to  enter.  If  the  veteran's  application  for 
benefits  under  this  act  has  not  been  approved  by  the  time  he  is  to  report  for  registration, 
he  should  bring  a  copy  of  his  discharge  or  certificate  of  service  and  begin  his  University 
work  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  346.  Advisors  from  the  Veterans  Administration 
will  be  present  during  registration  to  assist  such  men  in  making  application  for  benefits 
under  Public  Law  346.  These  advisors  will  not,  however,  be  in  a  position  to  act  upon 
applications  for  Public  Law  16  in  such  a  way  that  the  eligibility  for  benefits  can  be 
determined  immediately. 

COLLEGE    CREDIT    FOR    SERVICE    TRAINING 

Veterans  will  be  allowed  credit  for  training  and  experiences  obtained  in  the  armed 
forces  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  as  set 
forth  in  "A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services." 
All  veterans  entering  or  reentering  the  University  should  consult  the  Special  Assistant 
for  Veterans  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  student 
and  his  dean  in  planning  a  program  if  this  can  be  done  in  advance  of  registration. 

INFORMATIONAL  AND  ADVISORS'  SERVICES 

All  agencies  of  the  University  are  serving  student  veterans  and  can  be  of  assistance 
in  many  ways.  Probably  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  if  the  following  are  consulted 
for  the  tyx)es  of  information  or  services  indicated: 

A.  Information  pertaining  to  Veterans  Administration  procedure  and  regulations:  Officer 
in  Charge,  Veterans  Administration  Contact  Office,  Tenth  Floor  Seagle  Building,  Gaines- 
ville. 

B.  Vocational  Guidance:  Veterans  Guidance  Center,  Seventh  Floor  Seagle  Building,  Gaines- 
ville, or  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Room  210  Peabody  Hall,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 

C.  College  credit  for  service  training:  Special  Assistant  Registrar  for  Veterans,  Room  110 
Language  Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

D.  General  information  and  advice:  Office  of  the  Coimselor  for  Veterans,  Room  3  Lan- 
guage Hall,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
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EXPENSES 

GENERAL  FEES 

Registration  Fee,  University  Institute  and  All  Schools  and  Colleges  except  Law, 

(Florida  Students)    per  term  $23.50 

Registration  Fee,  University  Institute  and  All  Schools  and  Colleges  except  Law, 

(Non-Florida  Students)    per  term  43.50 

Registration  Fee,  College  of  Law,   (Florida  Students)   per  term  35.50 

Registration  Fee,  College  of  Law,    (Non-Florida  Students)    per  term  55.50 

Registration  Fee,  Special  Three  Weeks  Courses  12.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  „ 5.00 

Fee  for  Biology   and   Chemistry  5.00 

Diploma  Fee 5.00 

EXAMINATION  FEES 

A  non-refundable  fee  of  $1,  payable  on  the  day  of  application,  is  charged  for  each 
application  for  a  comprehensive  examination.  Applications  are  necessary  only  in  case 
the  student  is  not  currently  registered  in  the  course  concerned. 

REFUND   OF   FEES 

Fees  paid  in  advance  for  room  reservation  will  be  refunded  up  to  and  including,  but 
not  after  June  13,  for  first  term  reservations,  or  July  20  for  second  term  reservations. 

If  before  4  P.  M.  on  Friday  of  the  first  week  of  each  term  students  for  any  reason 
wish  to  withdraw  from  the  University,  the  fees  paid,  less  a  flat  fee  of  $3,  will  be  refunded. 
No  refunds  will  be  made  after  this  date. 

LIVING  EXPENSES 

Board  and  lodging  will  be  somewhat  higher  this  summer  than  in  normal  times.  Food 
can  be  obtained  at  the  University  cafeterias,  at  certain  rooming  houses,  and  at  various 
eating  places  near  the  campus.  An  average  breakfast  will  cost  25^  to  50<^;  lunch  and 
dinner  wiU  cost  504  to  $1.00.  Lodging  outside  the  residence  halls  is  available  in  private 
homes,  in  rooming  houses,  and  in  fraternity  houses  adjacent  to  the  campus  for  $12.50  to  $30 
per  person  per  month,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  accommodations. 

The  following  table  will  aflford  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  Summer  Session  per 
six-weeks'  term.  The  cost  of  board  and  lodging  is,  of  course,  variable,  depending  upon 
the  tastes  and  financial  situation  of  the  individual. 

Low  High 

Registration    (Florida   Students)    $  23.50  $  23.50 

Room  „ 12.50  30.00 

Board    40.00  65.00 

Books  6.00  10.00 


$  82.00  $128.50 

STUDENTS'   DEPOSITORY 

For  the  convenience  and  protection  of  students  while  in  residence  at  the  University,  funds 
may  be  deposited  with  the  Cashier.  A  service  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  is  made  on  each 
account,  per  term. 
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LOAN  FUNDS 

The  Summer  Session  is  able  to  make  small  loans  to  a  limited  number  of  Summer  Session 
teachers  through  the  establishment  of  certain  loan  funds — the  Florida  State  Scholarship 
Fund,  the  College  Girls'  Club  Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  the  Elizabeth  Skinner  Jackson  Loan 
Fund,  the  R.  A.  Gray  Loan  Fund,  the  Doyle  E.  Carlton  Loan  Fund,  the  W.  N.  Sheats 
Memorial  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Harold  Colee  Loan  Fund.  Through  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students,  information  can  be  secured  concerning  other  loans  available  to  Summer  Session 
students.    Loans  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

(1)  Applicant  must  be  a  teacher  in  the  State  of   Florida. 

(2)  Applicant  must  have  a  position  for  the  succeeding  term  of  school. 

(3)  Applicant  must  be  in  need  of  aid. 

(4)  Applicant  must  apply  for  loan  at  least  two  weeks  before  opening  of  a   Summer  Term. 

(5)  Application  must  be  made  directly  to  the  Dean   of  the  Summer  Session. 

(6)  Applicant   must   be   recommended    by   two   school    officials   of   the    county    in    which    he    is 
teaching  at  the  time  of  application. 

(7)  Loans  are  to  be  used  for  attendance  at  the  University  of  Florida  Summer  Session. 

(8)  Loans  are  made  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  nine  months. 

(9)  Loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6%,  which  is  added  to  the  principal  fund. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  blank  forms  for  application  f<w 
a  scholarship  loan  will  be  furnished. 

KAPPA  DELTA  PI  LOAN  FUND 

Upsilon  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  small  loans  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  teaching  profession.  Among 
other  eligibility  requirements,  a  student  desiring  a  loan  must  have  a  scholarship  average 
of  not  less  than  B.  Information  concerning  this  loan  fund  and  forms  for  making  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Education,  Room  120, 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School. 

LEWIS  SUMMER  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  1945  Legislature  provided  annual  Summer  School  Scholarships,  now  known  as 
Lewis  Scholarships,  for  approximately  one  fourth  of  Florida's  teachers.  These  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  teachers  upon  recommendations  of  the  county  superintendents.  Application 
should  be  made  for  them  prior  to  entrance  to  the  Summer  Session.  Each  of  these  scholar- 
ships carries  a  stipend  of  $75  for  those  who  earn  six  semester  hours  credit  during  a 
sununer  term  at  one  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING  FACILITIES 

GENERAL   INFORMATION 

Each  Student  is  responsible  for  making  his  own  arrangments  for  housing  accommoda- 
tions. He  may  do  this  by  (1)  applying  to  the  Director  of  Housing  for  assignment  to 
University  Housing  Facilities  or  (2)  making  his  own  arrangements  for  accommodations 
o£f-campus  in  private  housing,  where  the  Housing  Office  can  act  only  as  a  referral  agency, 
and  direct  contact  between  the  student  and  the  householder  is  necessary. 

Room  facilities  have  been  increased  by  expansion  of  room  capacity  in  permanent  dormi- 
tories, construction  of  new    (temporary)    dormitories  on  campus   and  by  use  of  temporary 
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facilities  at  the  Alachua  Army  Air  Base.     Rates  quoted  below  on  all  these  facilities  are 
subject  to  change. 

All  facilities  are  furnished  with  basic  furniture  requirements  such  as  beds,  mattresses, 
dressers,  desks  and  chairs.  Residents  may  supply  their  own  linens  although  a  linen  and 
equipment  rental  supply  room  is  maintained  in  Murphree  Basement  for  the  convenience 
of  residents.  A  limited  quantity  of  extra  equipment  as  well  as  pUlows  and  blankets  are 
available  for  rent. 

FAQLITIES   FOR   WOMEN   STUDENTS 

New  dormitory  buildings  on  campus,  will  be  reserved,  as  required,  for  use  by  women 
students  during  the  Summer  Session  only.     (See  description  below.) 

FACILITIES   FOR   SINGLE    MEN   STUDENTS 

Five  Permanent  Dormitories:  Buckman,  Thomas,  Sledd,  Fletcher,  and  Murphree  Halls 
have  been  increased  in  capacity  by  converting  single  rooms  to  rooms  for  two,  doubles  and 
suites  to  rooms  for  three  or  four,  and  some  triples  to  rooms  for  four.  Each  hall  is  divided 
into  sections  accommodating  from  30  to  60  men  each.  All  but  a  few  rooms  have  lavatories, 
and  there  is  a  community  bath — with  shower  and  toilet  facilities — on  each  floor  of  each 
section.     Steam  heat  is  furnished.     Term  rent  rates  range  from  $8.25  to  $15.00  per  person. 

Sixteen  New  Dormitories:  These  buildings,  located  on-campus,  are  of  one-story  con- 
struction, contain  from  17  to  25  rooms  each,  and  have  community  showers  and  toilets  and 
community  study  rooms.  Each  room  will  accommodate  two  students  at  term  rates  of  $15.00 
per  student  unless  demand  for  space  requires  increased  capacity.  Individual  room  space 
is  limited.     Lavatories  are  being  installed  in  individual  rooms. 

Temporary  Structures  at  Alachua  Army  Air  Base:  These  buildings,  located  six  miles 
from  the  campus  on  the  Jacksonville  highway,  are  of  one  story,  temporary  construction, 
with  tar-paper  exteriors.  Regular  barracks  structures,  grouped  around  concrete  block 
shower  and  toilet  buildings,  are  divided  into  a  community  study  room  and  a  dormitory 
sleeping  room  to  accommodate  a  maximum  of  30  students.  A  few  structures  are  divided 
into  rooms  for  four  students  each  and  have  inside  toilet  facilities.  Heat  for  all  is  provided 
by  coal  stoves;  hot  water  is  available.  Bus  transportation  is  available.  Term  rent  rates 
are  $9.00  per  person. 

FACTLITIES   FOR    MARRIED   STUDENTS 

Three  apartment  villages,  located  on-campus,  have  been  provided  by  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  for  veteran'  students.  Flavet  I  contains  26  buildings  of  one-story,  tem- 
porary construction,  divided  into  100  apartment  units  containing  one,  two,  or  three  bed- 
rooms. Flavet  II  contains  20  buildings,  similar  to  Flavet  I,  divided  into  76  apartment  units 
containing  one,  two,  or  three  bedrooms.  Flavet  III  contains  54  buildings  of  two-story, 
temporary  construction,  which  may  provide  448  one  or  two  bedroom  apartments  when  the 
project  is  completed.  All  apartments  are  equipped  with  basic  furniture  requirements,  but 
residents  must  supply  their  own  linens,  rugs,  kitchenware,  etc.  Cooking  and  heating  are 
by  gas,  metered  to  the  individual  apartments.  Rent  rates  per  month  (including  basic 
electricity)    are  $26.75    (one  bedroom),  $29.50    (two  bedrooms),  $32.25    (three  bedrooms). 

Two  Temporary  Trailer  Parks  are  located  at  the  Alachua  Army  Air  Base  for  use  by 
couples  who  have  trailers.  Water  and  electricity  are  available.  There  are  concrete  block 
lavatory  buildings  for  men  and  women,  and  former  barracks  provide  community  study 
and  recreation  rooms.  Rent  rates  are  $8.00  per  month  including  basic  water  and  electricity 
charges. 
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One  Neiv  Dormitory,  located  on-campus,  will  provide  room  space  for  17  couples  at  a 
monthly  rental  rate  of  $22.00.  This  building  is  similar  to  the  new  dormitories  described 
under  facilities  for  single  students.     Cooking  will  not  be  permitted. 

APPLICATIONS   AND   ASSIGNMENTS 

Applicants  for  assignment  to  facilities  for  single  students  must  post  a  room  deposit  fee 
of  $10.00  before  an  application  will  be  considered  for  an  assignment.  All  applications  from 
incoming  students  for  a  given  period  of  school  are  considered  in  chronological  order  accord- 
ing to  date  of  room  deposit  payment,  after  reassignments  of  current  residents  and  students 
have  been  handled.  Assignments  are  made  for  the  total  estimated  period  of  attendance 
at  the  University  provided  attendance  is  continuous.  Room-mate  requests  are  honored 
wherever  possible,  provided  the  individuals  concerned  submit  their  applications  and  pay 
room  deposit  fees  on  the  same  date.  Applicants  requiring  special  accommodations  because 
of  physical  disabilities  will  be  given  every  consideration.  A  doctor's  certificate  stating 
disability  and  need  is  required. 

The  room  deposit  fee  is  not  a  payment  on  rent  but  is  a  separate  deposit  against  incidental 
charges,  damages,  and  completion  of  lease  agreement.  It  is  refundable  on  request  if  an 
assignment  cannot  be  made  or  when  the  student  has  completed  his  assigned  period  of 
residence  and  removed  from  his  quarters  and  same  have  been  checked  as  to  condition. 
If  an  assignment  is  cancelled  by  the  assignee  before  the  day  classes  begin  for  the  period, 
one-half  of  the  deposit  is  refunded.  If  the  assignment  is  cancelled  on  or  after  the  day 
classes  begin  for  the  period  or  if  the  student  does  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  his  assignment, 
the  fee  is  not  refundable.  Insofar  as  possible,  applicants  will  be  notified  in  writing  in 
advance  as  to  their  exact  assignments. 

Applicants  for  assignment  to  facilities  for  married  couples  are  not  required  to  post  a 
deposit  until  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Housing  Office.  Such  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered chronologically,  according  to  date  received  by  Housing  Office,  when  an  assignment 
can  be  made.  Couples  with  children  receive  priority  over  those  without  children  for 
assignment  to  apartment  units. 

GENERAL   POLICIES 

Rent  and  other  charges  for  single  students  are  due  and  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term  or  semester,  without  demand  or  billing,  at  the  Housing  Office.  Failure  to  pay 
rent  when  due  may  result  in  cancellation  of  University  registration. 

Rent  and  other  charges  for  married  couples  are  due  and  payable,  without  demand  or 
hilling,  at  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month. 

Assignees  will  check  in  in  person  at  the  Housing  Office  before  occupying  quarters 
assigned.  If  assignee  has  not  checked  in  by  midnight  of  day  before  classes  begin  for  the 
period,  the  assignment  will  be  cancelled  and  deposit  taken  up,  unless  written  notice  of 
arrival  after  that  date  has  been  filed  with  the  Housing  Office. 

Right  of  Occupancy  is  restricted  to  assignee  himself  for  assigned  space  only,  subject 
to  assignee's  observing  principles  of  conduct  and  procedure  stated  in  dormitory  policy 
and  supplements  thereto.  Assignee  cannot  sub-lease  his  assigned  space  to  another  person 
or  transfer  to  another  space  without  advance  approval  from  the  Housing  Office. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  Housing  Facilities  during  the  period  covered  by  his 
assignment  is  not  entitled  to  refunds  unless  withdrawal  is  due  to  required  service  in  armed 
forces,  certifiable  illness,  or  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 
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A  student  vacating  his  quarters  in  Housing  Facilities,  either  during  or  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  must  check  out  in  person  at  the  Housing  Office. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  cancel  any  assignment  and  the  right  of 
entry  by  its  authorized  personnel  into  any  quarters  at  any  time  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
repair,  or  discipline. 

Extra  electrical  appliances  are  subject  to  charge  per  item  per  term.  The  wiring  of  £ill 
electrical  equipment  is  subject  to  inspection  and  must  meet  required  standards.  The  use 
of  hot  plates  and  similar  heating  and  cooking  devices  and  radio  sending  sets  is  prohibited. 

Applicants  who  have  received  room  assignments  may  send  heavy  luggage  ahead,  prepeiid 
and  addressed  to  their  own  names,  in  care  of  Murphree  Hall  Basement.  The  University 
assumes  no  responsibility  beyond  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  for  any  shipment  so 
received. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  1947  SUMMER  SESSION 

THE   TEACHING   OF   READING   PROGRAM 

In  response  to  a  demand  from  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  in  the  State, 
the  College  of  Education  has  designed  a  series  of  courses  in  the  field  of  reading  to  assist 
in  avoiding  and  in  solving  reading  difficulties.  Dr.  Stella  Center,  Director  of  the  Reading 
Laboratory  and  Clinic  of  New  York  University,  and  a  member  of  her  staff  will  spend  from 
two  to  three  weeks  during  the  first  term  as  special  lecturers  and  consultants  in  the  reading 
program.  The  courses  and  the  laboratories  connected  with  the  program  will  examine  the 
basic  physical,  emotional,  biological,  psychological,  and  intellectual  factors  involved  in 
teaching  reading  in  the  courses  and  laboratories  connected  with  the  program.  (See  En.  480 
and  En.  575  and  576,  First  Term.) 

SPANISH   PROGKAM 

A  special  program,  designed  for  both  teachers  and  students,  will  be  offered.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  courses,  there  will  be  films,  lectures,  and  Spanish  tables  at  the  University 
dining  hall.    For  further  information  see  Spanish  under  Departments  of  Instruction. 

ENTERTAINMENTS   AND   PLAYS 

Adequate  facilities  for  entertainments  and  plays  are  provided  in  the  University  Audi- 
torium, which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  approximately  1800.  In  addition  to  the  main 
University  Auditorium,  the  auditoriums  in  Florida  Union  and  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory 
School  will  be  available.  Stress  is  placed  upon  performances  by  the  students  in  plays 
and  musical  entertainments  being  produced  from  time  to  time  by  the  staffs  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Speech  and  Music. 

RELIGIOUS   AND   SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  moral  and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  Summer  Session  is  wholesome.  The  leading 
religious  denominations  have  attractive  places  of  worship,  and  students  are  welcomed  at 
every  service.  Students  interested  in  the  study  of  religion  and  in  preparing  themselves 
for  religious  leadership  may  take  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Religion.  Devo- 
tional services  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  the  University  Auditorium  in  connection  with 
the  Student  Assembly,  and  vesper  services  are  conducted  weekly  on  the  campus  lawn  or 
in  the  Florida  Union. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

The  library  resources  of  the  University  total  more  than  277,000  volumes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  collection  is  housed  in  the  University  Library,  but  there  are  separate  libraries 
for  Law,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  These  libraries  are  located 
in  the  buildings  which  house  the  corresponding  activities. 

The  College  of  Education  and  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  are  served  by  the 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  Library,  a  collection  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  from 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade,  and  the  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory  and  Joseph 
R.  Fulk  Library  of  School  Administration,   a  collection   of  professional   materials   supple- 
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menting  the  holdings  of  the  University  Library  in  the  field  of  Education.  The  library 
serving  the  extension  activities  of  the  University  is  located  in  the  Seagle  Building. 

One  of  the  outstanding  collections  in  the  University  is  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of 
Florida  History.  This  library,  the  gift  of  Julien  C.  Yonge  of  Pensacola,  was  established 
in  1944  as  a  research  center  for  students  of  Florida  history.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
libraries  of  Floridiana,  and  is  being  steadily  developed  under  the  guidance  of  its  donor. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  University  Library  are  the  University  College  Reserve,  and 
Periodicals  Reading  Rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  Reference  Room,  the  circulation 
desk,  and  the  card  catalog.  This  catalog  indicates  the  holdings  not  only  of  the  University 
Library  but  also  of  the  separate  libraries  mentioned  above.  In  the  book  stacks  are  forty- 
eight  carrels  for  use  of  graduate  students. 

BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Mental  Hygiene  are  available 
to  all  students.  The  chief  function  of  the  Bureau  is  to  provide  the  individual  student  with 
an  analysis  of  his  characteristics,  interests,  and  abilities,  together  with  the  necessary 
information  about  occupations,  so  that  he  may  choose  his  vocation  more  intelligently. 

Vocational  information  is  provided  by  a  reading  shelf  which  the  Bureau  maintains  in 
the  University  Library.  This  shelf  is  supplied  with  an  extensive  series  of  authoritative 
monographs  on  various  occupations. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  aids  students  in  the  solution  of  personal  problems  which  may 
hamper  their  work.  This  service  is  open  both  to  students  who  request  it  themselves  as  well 
as  to  those  referred  to  the  Bureau  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  ofi&cers. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Persons  desiring  information  concerning  the  certification  of  teachers  are  advised  to 
write  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  requesting  Bulletin  A 
on  Certificatian  of  Teachers.  This  booklet  gives  all  requirements  for  regular  Graduate 
and  Undergraduate  Certificates  in  the  various  fields  as  well  as  instructions  concerning 
applications  for  certificates. 

Persons  interested  in  shifting  from  temporary  certification  to  regular  certification  should 
write  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  recommendations  as  to  what  summer  courses 
will  count  toward  fulfilling  requirements.  In  case  the  individual  does  not  hold  a  degree 
from  an  accredited  college,  he  should  have  his  transcript  evaluated  by  an  accredited 
institution,  as  defined  in  Certificate  Bulletin  A,  before  writing  the  State  Department  for 
such  suggestions. 

Certificates  are  granted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  not  by  the  University. 
For  the  student's  information,  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion listed  in  Bulletin  A  on  Certification  of  Teachers  are  repeated  below,  together  with  the 
numbers  of  courses  off^ered  by  the  University  to  meet  these  requirements. 


Requirements 
For   All   Certificates: 
Constitution 

General   Preparation 
Health  Education 
Physical  Education 


•University  Courses  Meeting  the 
Requirements 

Two  of  the  following:    Hy.  301,  302,  303,  304^ 
331,  332;  CPl.  13;  Pel.  313,  314;  Pel.  241 
C-1  and  C-3  and  C-2  or  C-6 
HPl.  387  (or  En.  387  or  En.  103) 
HPl.  363,  364,  373 


•Based    upon    present   offerinKS.      Discontinued    courses    which    will    meet    the    requirements    ar« 
shown  in  parentheses. 
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For  Elementary  Certificates: 

Child  Development 

Educational  Psychology 

History  and  Principles  or  Introduction 

to   Education 
Elementary    School   Curriculum   or 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 

Reading 
Children's  Literature 
Methods  of  Teaching  Science  in 

Elementary  School 
Methods  in  Arithmetic 
Methods  in  Social  Studies 
Geography 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
Public  School  Music 
Public  School  Art 

Health  Education  in  Elementary  Grades 
Physical  Education  in  Elementary 

Grades 
Penmanship 


En.  385  (or  En.  203  or  En.  319) 
En.  386  (or  En.  207) 

En.  241  (or  CEn.  13  or  En.  101  or  102) 


En.  471   (or  En.  308) 

En.  471  (or  En.  221),  En.  480 
Eh.  391 

Gl.  301  or  Gl.  302  (or  En.  209  or  222) 

En.  471   (or  En.  124) 

Scl.  301  or  302  (or  En.  201) 

C-2  or  Courses  in  Gpy. 

En.  405  or  En.  421-2  (or  En.  253) 

Msc.  courses 

Pc.  courses 

HPl.  387 

HPl.  373 

BEn.  97  (or  Hg.  101) 


For  Secondary  Certificates: 

English 

Mathematics 

Physical  Education 

Science: 

Physical  Sciences 
Biological  Sciences 
Conservation 


C-3  and  courses  in  CEh.  and  Eh. 

C-42,  C-421  and  courses  in  CMs.  and  Ms. 

Courses  in  HPl. 

C-2,  Courses  in  Ps.  and  Cy. 
C-6,  Courses  in  Bly.  and  Bty. 
C-1  or  C-2  or  C-6  or  Gpy.  385  or  Gpy.  387 
or  Es.  381  or  Es.  382 


Social   Studies: 

History 

Political  Science 

Economics 

Sociology 

Geography 

Conservation 

General 


Courses  in  CHy.  and  Hy. 

Courses  in  CPl.  and  Pel. 

Courses  in  CEs.  and  Es. 

Courses  in  CSy.  and  Sy. 

Courses  in  Gpy.  and  Es.  381,  385 

See  Science 

C-1   will   be  counted  as  8  of   the  total   hours 

required   but   will   not   reduce   the  specific 

requirements. 


Some  of  the  certification  requirements  listed  in  the  literature  of  the  State  Department 
may  not  be  represented  by  the  same  titles  in  this  bulletin.  To  facilitate  finding  the  proper 
course  descriptions  for  such  fields  consult  the  guide  on  page  49. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  EXTENSION  OF  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  more  important  items  govern  the  granting  of  extension  certificates: 

1.  The  certificate  must  be  valid  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term   attended 
and  at  the  time  formal  application  for  extension  is  made. 

2.  The  applicant  must  pass  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  which  no  grade  is 
below  C. 
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3.  No  student  will  be  granted  an  extension  of  certificate  who  does  not  apply  for 
the  same.  In  case  the  student  fails  to  apply  on  the  Registration  Card  at  the 
time  of  registration,  request  may  be  made  to  the  Registrar,  Room  110,  Lan- 
guage Hall,  to  have  his  application  for  extension  properly  recorded.  A  list 
of  those  who  have  applied  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  Language 
HaU  and  Peabody  Hall  not  later  than  July  11  for  the  First  Term  and  August 
20  for  the  Second  Term.  In  case  of  error  in  this  list,  students  should  report 
to  the  Registrar.  No  student  will  be  recommended  for  extension  whose 
name  does  not  appear  on  this  list  by  July  18  for  the  First  Term  or  August 
29  for  the  Second  Term.  Students  should  indicate  exactly  the  name  that 
appears  on  the  certificate  which  they  wish  to  have  extended. 

4.  Certificates  to  be  extended  must  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  Colin  English, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee,  Floridii,  within  a 
year  after  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.  Otherwise  extension  will  not  be 
granted. 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  purpose  of  the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau  of  the  College  of  Education  is  to  assist 
in  placing  University  of  Florida  students  and  alumni  in  teaching  positions  which  will 
utilize  their  special  training  and  abilities  to  the  best  advantage.  No  service  fee  is 
charged  University  students.  Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  service  should 
submit  complete  credentials  to  the  Director  and  arrange  an  interview  with  him  if  possible. 

Superintendents,  principals,  and  other  officials  seeking  competent  teachers  and  students 
desiring  assistance  from  the  Teacher  Placement  Bureau  in  finding  desirable  positions 
should  address  all  requests  to  the  Director  of  the  Teachers'  Placement  Bureau,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

THE  P.  K.  YONGE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  was  established  to  serve  the  public  schools  and 
other  educational  agencies  through  four  major  functions: 

1.  By  demonstrating  an  excellent  quality  of  teaching  in  elementary  and  high  school. 

2.  By  assisting  the  schools  of  the  etate  through  conseling  with  teachers  and  the 
distribution  of  educational  materials. 

3.  By  serving  as  an  experimental  educational  laboratory  for  investigation  of  all 
kinds  of  school  problems,  for  the  production  of  materials,  and  for  experiments 
in  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  supervised  student  teaching. 

4.  By  providing  opportunities  for  observation  of  classroom  management  and  partici- 
pation in  teaching. 

The  Laboratory  School  wiU  be  open  both  terms  of  the  Summer  Session.  Application 
for  enrollment  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  School  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  the  number  who  may  be  accommodated  is  limited.  Classes  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  eighth  grade  wiU  be  held  as  needed. 

Pupils  will  register  on  Monday,  June  16,  in  Room  230,  Yonge  Building,  from  8:30  to 
10:00  A.  M. 
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FLORIDA  CURRICULUM  LABORATORY 

The  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Building,  This  Laboratory  is  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  and  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  of 
the  University  of  Florida.  Professional  books,  textbooks,  courses  of  study,  pamphlets, 
bulletins,  maga2dnes,  and  supplementary  materials  are  available  for  the  use  of  Florida 
educators. 

The  Joseph  R.  Fulk  Library  of  School  Administration  is  located  in  the  Florida  Curricu- 
lum Laboratory  for  the  use  of  school  administrators. 

UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE 

The  University  Institute  has  been  organized  for  veterans  and  adult  students  who  wish 
to  complete  their  high  school  work  under  an  accelerated  program  and  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  to  the  University.  Classes  at  the  secondary  school  level  are  organized  in 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  science.  Veterans  enrolled  in  the  University 
Institute  receive  benefits  under  the  Veterans  Administration  and  enjoy  regular  University 
privileges. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Institute,  Room  120, 
Yonge  Building.    For  admission  make  application  to  the  Registrar. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The  Orange  and  Blue  Bulletin  is  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session.  This 
mimeographed  sheet,  published  every  other  day  during  the  Summer  Session  and  posted 
on  all  bulletin  boards,  carries  notices  of  changes  in  schedule,  meetings,  lost  and  found 
articles,  and  other  pertinent  information.  Announcements  made  in  the  General  Assembly; 
notices  on  the  bulletin  boards  in  Florida  Union,  Peabody  HaU,  and  Laguage  Hall;  and 
news  items  in  the  Summer  Gator  serve  to  keep  the  Summer  Session  students  informed 
concerning  student  activities. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

PHI    KAPPA    PHI 

A  chapter  of  the  Honor  Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  established  at  the  University  in 
1912.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration  for  membership,  a  student  must  previously  have 
earned  at  the  University  at  least  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit,  must  have  been  guilty  of 
no  serious  breach  of  discipline,  and  must  stand  among  the  upper  tenth  of  all  candidates 
for  degrees  in  his  college.  Eligibility  for  consideration  for  membership  is  assured  every 
student  with  an  honor  point  average  of  3.30  or  higher,  but  a  student  who  comes  within 
the  quota  of  his  college  may  be  considered  if  his  honor  point  average  is  not  below  3.00. 
Graduate  students  meeting  certain  prescribed  requirements  are  also  considered  for  member- 
ship. 

KAPPA  DELTA   PI 

The  Upsilon  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi  was  established  at  the  University  of  Florida 
in  1923.    The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  recognize  and  promote  merit  in  educational  study 
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and  service.  Both  men  and  women  are  admitted  to  membership.  Members  are  chosen  from 
juniors,  seniors,  graduate  students,  faculty,  and  alumni.  Requirements  for  membership 
are,  in  general,  as  follows:  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  B;  evidence  of  abiding  interest 
in  educational  service;  a  good  professional  attitude;  and  good  personal-social  character- 
istics.   During  the  Summer  Sessions  the  chapter  holds  a  meeting  each  week. 

Pm  BETA  KAPPA 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  established  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  1938. 
It  is  the  oldest  national  fraternity,  being  founded  in  1776.  In  conformity  with  the  national 
objectives  of  the  society,  the  University  of  Florida  chapter  restricts  election  to  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  graduating  in  each 
semester,  including  both  graduating  classes  of  the  Summer  Session,  is  eligible  for  election. 

In  addition  to  conferring  membership  upon  qualified  seniors  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  society  seeks,  by  means  of  an  Award  in  Recognition  of  Creative  Achievement, 
to  honor  each  year  not  more  than  one  graduating  senior  from  all  the  colleges  on  the  campus 
who,  irrespective  of  his  honor  point  average,  has  distinguished  himself  throughout  his 
undergraduate  career  in  such  fields  of  activity  as  creative  writing,  dramatics,  and  forensics, 
the  fine  arts,  or  any  other  liberal  discipline,  and  has  revealed  a  decided  talent,  a  persistent 
interest,  and  a  prospect  of  mature  achievement  in  later  life. 

RECREATION 

THE  FLORIDA  UNION 

The  Florida  Union  is  the  official  center  of  student  activities,  and  provides  a  meeting 
place  for  clubs  and  student  officials.  The  Union  also  sponsors  a  broad  program  of  enter- 
tainment and  recreation.  Students  attending  the  Summer  Session  are  cordially  invited 
to  use  the  game  room,  library,  lounges,  pianos,  meeting  rooms,  and  all  of  the  other  facilities 
in  the  Union  building.  The  Summer  Session  lecture  series,  artist  exhibitions,  receptions, 
teas,  piano  recitals,  and  other  events  of  special  interest  will  be  presented  during  the  summer. 

The  Florida  Union  operates  Camp  Wauburg,  located  about  nine  miles  from  the  campus, 
and  permission  to  use  the  camp  may  be  obtained  at  the  Union  desk.  Camp  Wauburg  has 
picnicking  and  swimming  facilities. 

INTRAMURAL   AND    RECREATIONAL   ATHLETICS 

A  broad  recreational  program  of  athletics  will  be  conducted  for  the  students  and  faculty 
by  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  during  both  terms  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

A  Summer  Session  aU-ctmipus  league  wiQ  be  organized  with  competition  in  softball 
during  both  terms.  Competition  in  tennis  (singles  and  double),  shuffleboard  (mixed 
doubles),  and  swimming  will  be  offered  during  the  first  term;  and  tennis  (mixed  doubles), 
volleyball,  and  handball  during  the  second  term.  A  sports'  clinic  will  be  conducted  prior 
to  the  tennis,  volleyball,  and  handball  tournaments.  Appropriate  awards  wiU  be  made 
to  winning  teams  and  individuals  in  all  sports. 

The  athletic  and  physical  educational  facilities,  including  the  equipment  room  service, 
will  be  available  to  all  students.  Use  of  these  services  and  facilities  will  also  be  extended 
to  faculty  members  and  wives  of  students  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  term  of 
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six  weeks  at  the  Athletic  Office.  The  Summer  Gator,  the  Orange  and  Blue  Bulletin,  and 
the  Florida  Intramural  Bulletin  will  carry  current  notices  and  announcements  about  various 
phases  of  the  program. 

THE  SWIMMING  POOL 

The  swimming  pool  will  be  open  daily,  except  Monday,  from  2:00  until  7:00  P.M. 
Dressing  facilities  for  women  will  be  located  in  the  Old  Gym,  and  men  will  dress  in  the 
basement  of  the  Basketball  Court. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Each  student  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  registering  for  the  proper  courses  and 
for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  his  degree.  Several  days  before  registration  students 
should  confer  with  the  deans  of  their  respective  colleges  regarding  choice  of  courses. 
Juniors  and  seniors  should  confer  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which  they  expect 
to  earn  majors.  Seniors  must  file,  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  formal  application  for  a 
degree  and  must  pay  the  diploma  fee  very  early  in  the  term  in  which  they  expect  to  receive 
the  degree.    The  official  calendar  shows  the  latest  day  on  which  this  can  be  done. 

Courses  can  be  dropped  or  changed  only  udth  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college 
in  which  the  student  is  registered  and  by  presentation  of  the  cards  authorizing  the  change 
at  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  Unclassified  students  must  secure  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University  for  this  purpose. 

CREDITS 

The  term  credit  as  used  in  this  bulletin  in  reference  to  courses  is  equal  to  one  semester 
hour. 

RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  two  semesters, 
or  one  semester  and  three  summer  terms,  or  five  summer  terms.  New  students  offering 
advanced  standing  must  meet  this  requirement  after  entrance  to  the  University.  Students 
who  break  their  residence  at  the  University  by  attending  another  institution  for  credit 
toward  the  degree  must  meet  this  requirement  after  re-entering  the  University. 

2.  For  the  Master's  Degree  two  semesters  or  six  summer  terms  are  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  residence  requirements,  except  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree,  for  which  the 
requirements  are  two  semesters  and  one  summer  term,  or  six  summer  terms. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  the  last  thirty  credit  liours  (28  in  the  College  of 
Law)  applied  towards  the  baccalaureate  degree  during  regular  residence  in  the  respective 
colleges  from  which  they  expect  to  be  graduated.  Exception  to  this  regulation  may  be  made 
only  upon  written  petition  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  concerned,  but  in  no  case 
may  the  amount  of  extension  work  permitted  exceed  more  than  twelve  of  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  required  for  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

AMOUNT  OF  EXTENSION  WORK  PERMITTED 

No  Student  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  credits  toward  a  degree 
by  correspondence  study  and  extension  class  work.  Extension  work  to  apply  on  the  last 
thirty  hours  is  authorized  only  by  special  action  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  in  which  a 
student  is  registered.  Such  authorization  must  be  obtained  prior  to  enrollment  in  exten- 
sion work.  If  authorization  is  given,  no  student  is  permitted  to  earn  more  than  twelve 
of  the  last  thirty-six  hours  in  this  manner.  Under  no  circumstances  will  a  student  in 
residence  be  permitted  to  register  for  a  correspondence  course  if  that  course  is  being 
offered  in  the  Summer  Session. 
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MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  LOAD 

The  maximum  load  for  which  an  undergraduate  student  may  register  is  7  semester  hours 
per  term.     The  maximum  load  in  the  Graduate  School  is  6  semester  hours  per  term. 

The  minimum  load  for  any  student  is  four  semester  hours.  Registration  for  less  than 
four  hours  must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled. 
After  registration,  the  student  may  reduce  his  load  to  less  than  four  hours  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Student  Petitions. 

GRADUATION  WITH   HONORS 

For  regulations  in  the  various  colleges  covering  graduation  with  Honors,  see  the 
Catalog. 

UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

1.  This  group  will  include  (a)  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities  who  wish 
to  earn  credits  in  the  Summer  Session  to  be  transferred  eventually  to  their  respective  insti- 
tutions, and   (b)   other  students  not  candidates  for  degrees. 

2.  In  the  event  any  student  who  has  attended  a  Summer  Session  as  an  unclassified 
student  later  wishes  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  one  of  the  colleges  or  schools 
of  the  University,  he  may  do  so  (1)  by  regularizing  his  admission  to  the  University  (pre- 
sent all  the  credentials  required)  and  (2)  by  meeting  the  requirements  (in  effect  at  the 
time  of  his  application  for  candidacy)  for  admission  to  the  school  or  college  he  desires 
to  enter. 

3.  If  such  a  student  is  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  degree,  credits  earned  while  an 
unclassified  student  will  be  accepted  in  so  far  as  they  apply  toward  the  degree  requirements 
(in  effect  at  the  time  he  is  admitted  to  candidacy)  of  the  college  or  school  chosen  by  the 
student.  A  student  must  have  been  registered  as  a  regular  student  in  the  college  or  school 
from  which  he  expects  to  receive  the  Bachelor's  Degree  for  at  least  three  summer  terms  and 
in  the  Graduate  School  for  at  least  five  summer  terms  for  the  Master's  Degree.  The  residence 
requirement  of  at  least  five  summer  terms  in  the  University  will  not  be  waived  in  any  case. 

4.  Students  regularly  enrolled  during  the  academic  year  cannot  become  unclassified 
students  during  the  Summer  Session. 

5.  Each  student  registered  as  an  unclassified  student  will  be  given  a  definite  statement 
of  the  policies  governing  the  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  in  the  various  colleges 
and  schools.  This  statement  will  make  clear  that  credits  earned  while  a  student  is  regis- 
tered as  an  unclassified  student  can  be  applied  toward  a  degree  in  the  coUege  of  his  choice 
only  if  under  regular  procedure  this  credit  will  apply  toward  that  degree. 

6.  The  registration  blanks  for  unclassified  students  will  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 

the  University  and  assistants  chosen  by  him  from  the  faculty. 

ATTENDANCE 

If  any  student  accumulates  absences  or  fails  to  do  class  work  to  the  extent  that  further 
enrollment  in  the  class  appears  to  be  of  little  value  to  him  and  detrimental  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  class,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  warn  such  student  in  writing 
that  further  absences  or  failure  to  do  class  work  will  cause  him  to  be  dropped  from  the 
course  with  a  failing  grade.     Where  possible  this  warning  will  be  delivered  personally; 
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otherwise,  it  will  be  mailed  to  the  student's  last  University  address  by  the  Registrar. 
Instructors  shall  immediately  report  all  such  warnings  to  the  Course  Chairman  or  Depart- 
ment Head. 

Should  any  absences  or  failure  to  do  class  work  be  incurred  after  this  warning,  the 
student  wiU  be  dropped  from  the  course  and  be  given  a  failing  grade.  Should  he  be 
dropped  from  more  than  one  course  his  case  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Student  Progress,  who  may  rule  that  he  be  dropped  from  the  University  and  his  record 
marked  "Dropped  for  Non-Attendance"  or  "Dropped  for  Unsatisfactory  Work",  as  the  case 
may  be. 

FAILURE  m  STUDIES 

A  person  registered  in  one  of  the  colleges  or  professional  schools  of  the  Upper  Division 
who  fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  in  any  term  or  semester  will  be  dropped  for 
failure  in  studies  and  will  not  be  readmitted  to  the  University  until  the  lapse  of  one 
semester,  except  upon  approval  of  a  formal  petition  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  University 
Senate.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  once  and  in  any  subsequent  period  of  attendance 
fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  shall  be  dropped  permanently  and  not  be  eligible 
for  readmission.  In  administering  the  above  regulation,  in  no  case  shtdl  failure  in  one 
course  only  cause  a  student  to  be  dropped. 

Students  registered  in  the  University  College  will  have  their  records  reviewed  by  a 
Committee  on  Student  Progress  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  attendance.  In  general  the 
committee  will  be  guided  by  the  following  policy.  The  student  in  the  Lower  Division  who 
has  been  in  attendance  one  semester  or  the  equivalent  (two  six-weeks  summer  terms  are 
considered  the  equivalent  of  a  semester)  and  in  any  subsequent  period  of  attendance  fails 
fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  will  be  dropped  first  time  and  will  not  be  eligible  for 
readmission  until  the  lapse  of  one  semester,  except  on  approval  of  a  formzd  petition  by 
the  Sub-Committee  of  the  University  Senate.  A  student  who  has  dropped  once  and  in  any 
subsequent  period  of  attendance  fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  shall  be  dropped 
permanently  and  will  not  be  eligible  for  readmission.  In  administering  the  above  regu- 
lation, in  no  case,  however,  shall  failure  in  one  course  only  cause  a  student  to  be  dropped. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  comprehensive  course  examinations  (of  which  the  student  must  successfully  pass 
six  or  more  to  complete  the  program  of  the  University  College)  are  administered  by  the 
Board  of  University  Examiners  and  are  given  in  January,  May,  July,  and  August  of  each 
year.  A  student  must  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  various  courses  and  be  able  to  think 
in  the  several  fields  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  order  to  pass  these  examinations.  Standings 
on  the  comprehensive  examinations  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  are  not 
subject  to  change  by  any  other  agency. 

APPUCATIONS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

University  College  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  course  at  the  time  the  examination  is 
given  need  not  make  application  for  it.  University  College  students  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  a  course  at  the  time  an  examination  is  given  and  who  wish  to  take  the  comprehensive 
examination  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  permission  prior  to  the 
last  date  set  for  filing  such  applications.  Applications  will  not  be  accepted  from  students 
re^stered  in  the  colleges  of  the  Upper  Division.  Before  the  application  is  accepted  the 
applicant  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  Board  of  Examiners  with  proof  that  this  privilege 
has  not  been  used  to  avoid  the  payment  of  usual  University  fees.     Applications  will  be 
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accepted  only  for  those  examinations  which  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  ia  the  only  agency  authorized  to  give  University  College  students 
examinations  by  application. 

Should  a  student  fail  a  comprehensive  course  examination,  he  may  qualify  to  repeat 
the  examination  by  repeating  the  course  or  by  further  independent  study.  Evidence  of 
additional  preparation  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  with  the  formal 
application  to  repeat  the  examination. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

INTRODUCTORY   STATEMENT 

In  a  reorganization  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1935,  aH  freshmen  and  sophomores 
were  placed  in  one  college.  The  University  CoUege  administers  all  the  work  of  the  Lower 
Division,  which  includes  the  pre-professional  work  for  the  Upper  Division  schools  and 
colleges  and  a  core  program  of  basic  education  for  all  students.  In  1944  the  American 
Council  on  Education  defined  this  program:  "General  education  refers  to  those  phases 
of  nonspecialized  and  nonvocational  education  that  should  be  the  common  denominator, 
so  to  speak,  of  educated  persons.  .  .  .  the  tjrpe  of  education  which  the  majority  of  our 
people  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  good  citizens,  parents,  imd  workers."  During  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  the  University,  a  student's  time  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  these  objectives  of  general  education  and  those  of  pre-professional  or  professional 
preparation. 

While  fuUy  accepting  its  responsibility  toward  the  professional  training  of  men  who 
remain  four  years  or  longer  and  earn  degrees,  the  University  of  Florida  as  a  state  institutioa 
also  accepts  its  civic  responsibility  to  help  those  who  spend  only  one  or  two  years  at 
the  University.  These  students — more  than  two-thirds  of  all  enrolled — are  not  "failures" 
because  they  do  not  continue  and  earn  degrees,  and  they  probably  deserve  more  from  the 
state  imiversity  than  an  odd  assortment  of  only  "introductory  courses."  Consequently 
at  the  University  of  Florida  a  group  of  comprehensive  courses  have  been  worked  out  to 
give  some  unity  and  meaning  to  a  beginner's  program.  These  comprehensive  courses 
that  make  up  the  core  program  are: 

1.  American  Institntinns  (known  hereafter  as  C-1) 

2.  The  Physical  Sciences  (C-2) 

3.  Freshman  English:   Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (C-3) 

4.  Practical  Logic:  Straight  Thinking  (C41) ; 

Fundamental  Mathematics  (C-42) 

5.  The  Humanities  (C-5) 

6.  Biological  Science  (C-6) 

GUIDANCE 

If  a  freshman  has  definitely  decided  to  study  toward  a  certain  profession,  these  compre- 
hensive courses  make  up  an  essential  part  of  his  program.  (See  programs  that  follow  foi 
the  respective  colleges.)  However,  if  he  is  still  "undecided,"  he  is  not  urged  to  "guess" 
on  registration  day  about  his  life's  work.  His  program  may  be  made  up  largely  from 
the  comprehensives  which  help  him  direct  his  thinking  toward  a  desirable  professional 
objective.  It  also  includes  approved  electives  that  may  further  enable  him  to  explore 
interests  and  needs.  The  first  progrtim  listed  en  the  pages  that  follow  is  for  the  usual 
high  school  graduate  who  is  a  bit  undecided  about  his  professiond  objective  and  wishes 
to  use  at  least  a  part  of  his  first  year  of  college  study  as  a  preparation  for  this  decision. 

Thus,  since  the  purpose  of  general  education  is  to  replace  fragmentation,  the  program 
absorbs  much  of  the  responsibility  for  guidance.  Every  subject  or  course  of  the  University 
College  program  is  designed  to  guide  the  student.   During  the  time  that  he  is  making  tenta- 
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tive  steps  toward  a  profession  by  taking  special  subjects  to  test  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
ability,  he  is  also  studying  the  several  great  areas  of  human  understanding  and  achievement. 
The  program  is  adjusted  to  the  individual,  but  there  must  be  a  more  substantial  basis  for 
adjustment  than  just  his  chance  whim  of  the  moment.  The  materid  of  the  comprehensive 
courses  is  selected  and  tested  with  guidance  as  a  primary  function.  While,  of  necessity, 
this  training  must  point  forwsird  to  distant  goals,  this  work  in  the  University  College  must 
also  present  materials  which  are  directly  related  to  life  experiences  and  which  will  im- 
mediately become  a  part  of  the  student's  thinking  and  guide  him  in  making  correct  next 
steps.  Thus  the  whole  program — placement  tests,  progress  reports,  vocational  aptitude 
tests,  basic  vocational  materials,  selected  material  in  the  comprehensive  courses,  student 
conferences,  adjustments  for  individual  differences,  election  privileges,  and  comprehensive 
examinations — aU  are  parts  of  a  plan  designed  to  guide  students.  Specifically,  however, 
a  student  is  assigned  to  a  comprehensive  course  chairman.  This  chairman  or  a  member  of 
his  staff  acts  as  the  student's  official  advisor.  Many  of  the  Upper  Division  colleges  and 
professional  schools  have  specid  committees  to  help  those  students  in  the  Lower  Division 
who  are  working  in  major  part  in  the  special  subject  fields. 

Guidance,  then,  is  not  attempted  at  one  office  by  one  individual  with  a  small  staff,  but 
at  more  than  a  dozen  places.  The  whole  drive  of  the  University  College  program  is  one 
of  directing  the  thinking  of  the  student.  While  the  necessary  correlation  and  unification 
is  attempted  at  the  University  CoUege  Office,  throughout  the  University  College  period 
students  consult  Upper  Division  deans  and  department  heads  to  discuss  future  work.  During 
the  last  month  of  each  school  year  these  informal  conferences  are  concluded  by  a  scheduled 
formal  conference  at  which  each  student  fills  out  a  pre-registration  card  for  the  coming 
year. 

Every  spring  the  University  is  privileged  to  give  placement  tests  to  all  seniors  in  every 
high  school  of  the  state.  Since  many  high  schools  are  also  trying  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  common  body  of  knowledge  so  needed  by  all,  their  records  along  with  the  place- 
ment test  results  indicate  the  variation  that  should  be  made  in  the  program  followed  by  a 
student  at  the  University.  Additional  placement  tests,  similar  to  the  final  comprehensive 
examinations  required  in  each  of  the  areas  mentioned  above,  are  being  worked  out  at  the 
University  to  be  used  as  a  further  aid  in  determining  the  pattern  a  freshman's  program 
should  take.  A  student  who  has  had  three  or  four  years  in  any  subject  field  listed  above 
and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understanding 
at  that  level  may  elect  more  specialized  work  in  the  subject  field  as  hereafter  indicated. 

THE   ASSOCIATE   OF   ARTS   CERTIFICATE 

• 

The  Associate  of  Arts  Certificate  is  awarded  in  recognition  of  the  successful  completion 
of  two  years  of  planned  work.  In  specific  detail,  one  must  pass  at  least  sixty-four  semester 
hours  including  pre-professional  work  and  the  comprehensive  courses  that  make  up  the 
core  program. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 


NORMAL  FROCRAM 


Freshman  Year 


1. — American  Institutions  

2. — The  Physical  Sciences 


Hoars 


3. — Reading,    Speaking   and  Writing — 

Freshman    English 

4. — Logic   and   Mathematics 


5. — Departmental  Electives  

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 


6 


.    8 

.     6 
2-6 


30-34 


Sophomore  Year 


Hoam 

_    8 
_     6 


1. — The  Humanities 

2. — Biological  Science u.. 

3. — Departmental  Electives 16-20 

Military  Science:  Physical  Fitness     

30-34 


A  student  who  has  had  three  or  four  years  of  preparatory  school  study  in  any  one  of  the 
subject-areas  of  the  comprehensive  courses  and  whose  placement  test  grades  indicate  superior 
knowledge  and  understanding  at  that  level  may  substitute  an  approved  elective. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  IN  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 


Freshmen  will  be  able  to  complete  nearly  half  of  the  program  for  the  first  year  by 
attending  the  entire  twelve  weeks  of  the  Summer  Session.  Suggestions  as  to  Summer 
Programs  are  listed  below.  These  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  University 
Catalog  and  after  consulting  the  Dean  of  the  University  College  or  a  member  of  the  Advisors 
Group. 

1.    For  the  majority  of  students — any  combination  of  the  following  3  and  4  hour  courses 
totalling  not  more  than  seven  hours  per  term. 


First  Term 


Hours 


Second  Term 


Hours 


C-11  American  Institutions 4 

C-21  The  Physical  Sciences  3 

C-31  Freshman  English  4 

C-41  Practical  Logic  or 

C-42  Fundamental  Mathematics ....  3 

C-61  Biological  Science 3 


C-12  American  Institutions 4 

(cont'd) 
C-22  The  Physical  Sciences  3 

(cont'd) 
C-32  Freshman  English  4 

(cont'd) 
C-41  Practical  Logic  or 
C-42  Fundamental  Mathematics....    3 

(cont'd) 
C-62  Biological  Science 3 

(cont'd) 


Basic  Program  for  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Dental  Students. — The  program  listed  below 
covers  the  minimum  pre-medical  or  pre-dental  work  prescribed  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  by  the  American  Dental  Association  for  its  member  schools.  Since  some 
schools  require  more,  the  student  should  write  directly  to  the  medical  or  dental  school  he 
is  considering  for  a  catalog  and  specific  information  concerning  its  requirements. 


Basic  Two- Year  Pregram  for  Pre-Medical  or  Pre-Dental  Stndents 
Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 


1. — American  Institutions 

2. — General   Chemistry 

3. — Reading,    Speaking   and  Writing — 

Freshman   English 
4. — Biological    Science 

6. — General   Animal   Biology   (Laboratory) 
Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 


i. — The  Humanities 
2. — Organic   Chemistry 
8. — General  Physics 
4. — French  or  German 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 
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First  Term                                          Hours 
C-11  American  Institutions  4 

or 
C-31  Freshman  English  4 


or 
C-61  Biological  Science «...    3 


Second  Term  Hours 

C-12  American  Institutions 4 

(cont'd) 
or 

C-32  Freshman  English  4 

(cont'd) 
or 

C-62  Biological  Science  3 

(cont'd) 


And  one  or  two  of  the  following  each  term  to  make  a  total  of  not  more  than  seven  hours. 

First  Term                                            Hours         Second  Term                                        Hours 
C-42  Fundamental  Mathematics  3  C-41  Practical  Logic  3 

Cy.  101  General  Chemistry  4  Cy.  102  General  Chemistry  4 

(cont'd) 
Bly.  101  General  Animal  Biology  ....    3  Bly.  102  General  Animal  Biology  ....    3 

(cont'd) 

ACRICDLTURE 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  for  a   degree  in  the   College  of 

Agriculture: 

Freshman  Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hoars 

1. — American  Institutions 8 

2. — Biological    Science    < 6 

8. — Biology  and   Botany  Laboratories 6 

4. — Reading,    Speaking   and   Writing — 

Freshman    English 8 

6. — ElectivPB  in  Agriculture  or  C-2  6 

(May  be  poslyoned  until  2nd  year) 

Military    Science;    Physical    Fitness 


1. — Agricultural  Chemistry 8 

2. — Logic   and   Mathematics   „ 6 

3. — The    Humanities    8 

4.— Bty.  303,  or  Bly.   102,  or  Ps.  226 8 

5 — Electives   in   Agriculture  or  C-2 6-9 

Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness    

81-84 


28-34 


At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower  Division ; 
additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 

A  student  taking  electives  in  Agriealture  or  C-2  the  first  year  may  carry  during  his  second 
year  additional  electives. 

Electives  in  Agriculture  are:  Ag.  301,  Ag.  306*,  Al.  211*,  As.  201*,  As.  306,  Ay.  321*, 
Ay.  324*,  Dy.  311*,  Ey.  202*,  Ey.  301,  Fy.  313*,  He.  201,  He.  312,  Py.  301*,  Sis.  301,  Sis.  302, 
limited  to  one  course  per  department.  StJirred  courses  only  may  be  elected  during  iLe 
freshman  year.  Students  should  coneidt  the  curriculum  of  the  department  in  which  they 
expect  to  major  for  suggestions  as  to  courses  to  be  elected. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  are  required  to  take  Cy.  101-102 
instead  of  Acy.  125-126. 

Forestry. — Students  working  for  a  degree  in  Forestry  follow  the  program  above  with 
the  following  exceptions.  For  (5)  in  the  Freshman  Year  substitute  C-41  and  C-42;  in  the 
Sophomore  Year  take  either  Cy.  101-102  or  Acy.  125-126  for  (1)  ;  take  Fy.  220  and  C-421 
for     (2) ;  and  Bty.  303,  Q.  223.  Fy.  226  and  Fy.  228  for  (4)  and  (5). 


ARCHITECTURE  AND   ALLIEDt  ARTS 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Allied  Arts. 
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Freshman  Year 
1. — American   Institutions 
*2. — ^The   Physical   Sciences 

3. — Freshman  English 
*4. — Logic  and  Mathematics 
5. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture 

Military   Science ;  Physical  Fitness 


Sophomore  Year 

1. — The  Humanities 

2. — Biological  Science 

3. — Basic  Mathematics 

4.- — Fundamentals  of  Architecture 

5. — Electives 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 


♦A  student  who  has  had  three  or  m.ore  years  of  mathematics  and  science  in  preparatory  school 
and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  know^ledge  and  understanding  at  these 
levels  may  substitute  Chemistry  or  Physics  for  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Basic  Mathematics  for 
Logic  and  Fundamental  Mathematics.  This  choice  permits  during  the  sophomore  year  additional 
electives  which  may  be  chosen  from  advanced   work   in  Architecture. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 

Students  working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Landscape  Architecture 
substitute  Acy.   125-126,  Agricultural  Qiemistry,  for  Ms.   105-106,   Basic   Mathematics. 

Students  working  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Com- 
mercial Art  substitute  Pg.  101-102,  Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art,  for  Ae.  101-102,  Funda- 
mentals of  Architecture,  and  take  electives  in  place  of  Ms.  105-106,  Basic  Mathematics. 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


A  student  who  plans  to  earn  a  4 
the  following  basic  program: 


Freshman  Year 

1. — American  Institutions 
*2. — The  Physical  Sciences 
3. — Reading,   Speaking   and   Writing — 
Freshman  English 
•4 — Logic   and   Mathematics 
5. — Electives    (2-6   semester   hours) 
Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness 


year  degree  in  the  college  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 


Basic   Program 

Sophomore  Year 

1. — The  Humanities 
2. — Biological   Science 

3. — Basic  courses  for  specialization   (16-20 
semester   hours) 
Military   Science ;   Physical  Fitness 


*A  student  who  has  had  three  or  more  years  of  mathematics  and  science  in  preparatory  school 
and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understanding  at 
these  levels  may  substitute  Chemistry  or  Physics  for  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Basic  Mathematics 
for  Logic  and  Flindamental   Mathematics. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  during:  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. — There  are  no  specific  electives  to  be  taken 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years;  however,  it  is  impossible  to  earn  a  major  in 
four  semesters  in  some  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is,  therefore, 
distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  to  include  as  electives  during  the  first  two  years 
as  much  as  he  can  of  the  contemplated  major  field  or  of  the  required  foreign  language. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism. — It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Jm.  213,  Public 
Opinion;  Jm.  214,  Introduction  to  Journalism;  Jm.  215,  History  of  Journalism;  and  Jm. 
216,  Principles  of  Journalism,  be  taken  as  electives  during  the  first  two  years. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. — The  University  College  program  for  students  planning 
to  earn  this  degree  should  include  Cy.  101-102  and  111-112,  General  Chemistry;  Ms.  105- 
106,  Basic  Mathematics;  Ms.  353-354,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  and  Cy.  201-202 
and  211-212.  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  the  student  is  unable  to  complete  these  courses 
before  entering  the  Upper  Division,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  in  the  Upper  Division. 

Combined  Academic  and  Ltav  Curricula. — ^The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  three 
different  curricula  in  combination  with  Law.    One  of  them  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
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of  Arts,  another  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  and  the  third  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  order  to  complete  one  of  these  combined  curricula  in  the  shortert 
possible  time,  it  is  necessary  that  a  student  select  as  electives  in  his  University  College 
program  courses  which  will  form  an  integral  part  of  his  major  in  the  College  of  Arta  and 
Sciences. 

School  of  Pharmacy. — A  student  working  for  a  degree  in  Pharmacy  should  follow  the 
Basic  Program  for  Arts  and  Sciences  including  among  his  electives  Cy.  101-102,  General 
Chemistry;  Phy.  223-224,  Galenical  Pharmacy;  and  Pgy.  221-222,  Practical  Pharmacognosy. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  program  for  students  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelors  degree  directly  or  a  degree 
in  combination  with  Law  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hours  Hoon 

1. — American    Institutions    4  1. — American    Institutions 4 

•2. — The   Physical    Sciences   8  *2. — The   Physical   Sciences 3 

*3. — Logic   or   Mathematics 3  *3. — Mathematics   or   Logic    8 

4. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing —  4. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing — 

Freshman    English    4  Freshman    English    4 

5. — Approved    Electives    8  5. — Approved    Electives    _ 3 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness  —  Military   Science;    Physical   Fitness —    — 

14-17  14-17 

Sophomore  Year 

1. — Accounting    8  1. — Accounting    ^ 3 

2. — Economics 3  2. — Economics 8 

3. — The  Humanities .- 4  3. — The  Humanities  4 

4. — Biological    Science    3  4. — Biological  Science 3 

6.— Statistics    _ 4  5.— Elective  3-4 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness       Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness     

17  15-17 

*A  student  who  has  had  three  or  more  years  of  mathematics  and  science  in  preparatory  school 
and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understanding  at 
these  levels  may  substitute  Chemistry  or  Physics  for  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Basic  Mathematics 
for   Logic  and  Fundamental   Mathematics. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division. 

COURSES   IN   ECONOMICS   AND   BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration  may  be  taken  by 
students  in  the  University  College:  Es.  203,  Elementary  Statistics;  Es.  205-206,  Economic 
Foundations  of  Modem  Life;  Es.  208,  Economic  History  of  United  States;  Es.  209,  Economic 
History  of  England;  Es.  303,  Machine  Technology  in  American  Life;  Bs.  211-212,  Ele- 
mentary Accounting;  Bs.  310,  Accounting  Mathematics  and  Machines;  Bs.  314,  Federal 
Taxes  for  Individuals;  and  Es.  246,  The  Consumption  of  Wealth.  It  is  anticipated  that 
some  students  who  do  not  plan  a  four-year  program  will  elect  to  take  many  of  these  courses 
or  to  arrange  a  program  of  two  years  or  less  in  length  in  which  many  of  these  courses 
would  be  included.  Also  some  students  not  headed  for  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion may  wish  to  elect  one  or  more  of  the  courses  for  one  reason  or  another. 
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Other  related  courses  available  to  students  in  the  University  College  are  BEln.  81, 
Introductory  Typewriting;  BEn.  91,  Introductory  Shorthand;  BEn.  94,  Stenography;  and 
BEn.  98,  Office  Organization  and  Practice. 


EDUCATION 


The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  for  a  degree  in  the   College  of 
Education  is  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 

1. — American   Institutions 
•2. — The  Physical  Sciences 
8. — Reading,    Speaking   and   Writing — 

Freshman   English 
•4. — Logic   and   Mathematics 
5. — Electives    (2-6   semester   hours) 
Military   Science;   Physical   Fitness 


Sophomore  Year 

1. — The  Humanities 
2. — Biological    Science 

3. — Basic  courses  for  specialization   (16-20 
semester    hours) 
Military  Science :  Physical  Fitness 


•A  student  who  has  had  three  or  more  years  of  mathematics  and  science  in  preparatory  school 
and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understanding  at 
these  levels  may  substitute  Chemistry  or  Physics  for  the  Physical  Sciences  and  Basic  Mathematics 
for   Logic   and   Fundamental   Mathematics. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  during:  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours   required   for  an   Upper  Division   degree. 

With  the  exception  of  those  specializing  in  the  fields  listed  below,  students  in  Education 
should  include  during  the  first  two  years  En.  241,  HPl.  387,  HPl.  131  or  132  or  231  or 
232,  Sy.  241,  and  Psy.  201.  If  En.  241  and  HPl.  387  are  taken  during  the  first  year,  the 
student  may  carry  in  the  second  year  additional  electives  from  subject  matter  fields  or 
from  Education. 

A  student  majoring  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  should  take  during  the  first  two 
years  HPl.  131-132,  HPl.  231-232,  and  sufficient  electives  in  Education  to  meet  Lower 
Division  requirements.  If  HPL  131-132  are  taken  in  the  first  year,  there  is  room  in  the 
program  the  second  year  for  additional  electives  in  the  subject  matter  fields  or  in  Education. 

A  student  majoring  in  Industrial  Arts  Education  should  take  during  the  first  two  years 
In.  111-112,  HPl.  131  or  132  or  231  or  232,  In.  211-212,  En.  241,  HPl.  387,  En,  305  and 
En.  385.  If  In.  111-112  are  taken  the  first  year,  the  student  may,  during  the  sophomore 
year,  take  additional  electives  in  Education. 

A  student  majoring  in  Business  Education  should  take  during  the  first  two  yeeirs  BEn. 
81  and  91,  Es.  205-206,  Bs.  211-212,  En.  241,  and  En.  386.  If  BEn.  81  and  91  are  taken 
during  the  first  year,  the  student  may  take  in  the  second  year  additional  electives  in 
Education. 


Program  for  Students  Majorin?  in  Atrricoltnral  Education 
Freshman  Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year 


Hours 


1. — American    Institutions    8 

2. — Biological    Science 6 

3. — Biology  and  Botany  Laboratories 6 

4. — Reading,    Speaking   and   Writing — 

Freshman    English 8 

5.— Al.  211  and  Ag.  306 . 6 

Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness       

84 


1, — Agricultural    Chemistry 8 

2. — Logic   and  Mathematics   6 

3.— The  Humanities 8 

4.— Ay.  321   and  Bty.  304 ^  6 

5.— En.  303  and  En.  306 6 


Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 


S4 


At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours   required  for  an   Upper  Division   deirree. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  TEACHERS  WHO  EXPECT  TO  TEACH  IN  GRADES  1-6 

The  following  courses  are  required  to  complete  the  regular  program  of  the  University 
College  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  an  Under- 
graduate Certificate  in  Elementary  Education,  as  stated  in  the  State  Department's  Bulletin  A, 
Certification  of  Teachers. 

Completion  of  the  basic  comprehensive  courses  and  at  least  twenty-two  semester  hours 
from  the  other  courses  will  entitle  the  student  to  the  Certificate  of  Associate  of  Arts  and 
admission  to  the  College  of  Education,  where  the  remainder  of  the  courses  may  be  com- 
pleted  for  the  Uundergraduate  Certificate  and  also  apply  on  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Basic  Comprehensive  Courses  Minimum  Credit 

C-1      American  Institutions  _ 8 

\ji^^  xiiQ  X  nysicd~i  oCi6iiC6S  •.»■>»«■••«•>••••••■••>•>•••••■••••«•>»•>■«■>»*>-»>»»»«>»■»»>«>->*  o 

C-3      Freshman  English  - ~ ~ 8 

C-41     Practical  Logic  3 

C-42    Fundamental  Mathematics  _ 3 

C-5      The  Humanities  _. 8 

C-6      Biological  Science 6 

Additional  Courses  Required 

for  Undergraduate  Certificate  Minimum  Credit 

En.    241        Introduction  to  Education 

or 
Development  and  Organization  of  Education 
Child  Development  1 

Educational   Psychology  J 

Problems   of  Instruction. _ 6 

Student  Teaching  1 

or  \ 3 

Student  Teaching  J 
Children's  Science  1 

or  [ „ _ _ _ 2 

Children's  Science  J 

Children's    Literature _ 3 

Children's  Social  Studies] 

or  [ ..._ 3 

ScL    302        Children's  Social  Studies] 

Public  School  Music  4 

Public  School  Art  _ _ _ 4 

BEn.    97        Handwriting  1 

HPl.  387        Health   Education  3 

HPl.  373        Methods  and  Materials  in  Physical  Education 3 

Geography    3 

••  History  or  Political  Science  6 

Special  Program  for  Undergraduate  Certificate  for  Elementary  School  Teachers 

The  following  courses  are  required  to  complete  a  program  oflfered  at  the  University  and 
especially  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  leading  to  an  undergraduate 
certificate  for  elementary  teachers.  Completion  of  this  program  does  not  qualify  a  student 
for  the  Certificate  of  Associate  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Florida.  The  Certificate  is 
awarded  only  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  comprehensive  examinations  in  all 
the  basic  courses  of  the  University  College. 


En. 
En 

305 
385 

En. 
En. 
•En 

386 
471 
421 

•En. 
Gl. 

422 
301 

Gl. 

Eh. 
ScL 

302 
391 
301 

1 
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General  Preparation  Requirements  Minimum  Credit 

C-1  American   Institutions 8 

C-2  The  Physical  Sciences  ] 

or  l- 6 

C-6  Biological   Science        J 

C-3  Freshman  English  8 

C-5  The   Humanities   8 

HPl.  387         Health   Education  3 

HPl.  373        Methods  and  Materials  in  Physical  Education 3 

Professional  Requirements  Minimum  Credit 

En.     241         Introduction  to  Education  1 

or  \ 3 

En.     305         Development  and  Organization  of  Education  J 

En.     471         Problems  of  Instruction  6 

*En.     421         Student  Teaching  3 

En.     385         Child  Development  3 

Gl.      301         Children's   Science   2 

Eh.     391         Children's  Literature  3 

Sol.    301         Children's  Social  Studies  3 

Public  School  Music  4 

Public  School  Art  . 4 

•*  History  or  Political  Science  6 

Note:    Total  for  all  courses  must  be  at  least  64  semester  hours. 


*Not   required   of   those   who    will    have   had    16   months    actual    teaching    experience    within    the 
three-year  period  immediately  preceding  the  completion  of  the  application   for  teachers'   certificate. 

**Not  required  of  those  who  have  passed  the  State  Department  of  Education  «xamination   on 
the   Constitution. 

ENGINEERING 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  for  a   degree  in  the   College  of 
Engineering  is  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 

1. — American    Institutions 
*2.— C-2   or   Cy.   105-106 
3. — Freshman   English 
♦4.— C-41  and  C-42  or  Ms.  105-106 
♦*5.— Ml.   181,  Elective   (from  list  below) 
Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness 


Sophomore  Year 

1. — The  Humanities 

2. — Biological    Science    (elective   except   for 

students   in   Public  Health  Engineering) 
3.— Ms.    353-354 
4.— Ps.  205-206,  207-208 
5. — Electives    (departmental  electives  as  listed 

below) 
Military   Science ;   Physical  Fitness 


Departmental  prerequisites  are  as  follows:  Chemical  Engineering,  Ml.  182,  Cy.  202, 
Cg.  342,  Cg.  345;  Civil  Engineering  (General),  Ml.  182,  Ig.  365,  CI.  223-226;  Civil  Engineer- 
ing (Public  Heahh  Option),  Ely.  102,  Cy.  204,  Cy.  262;  Electrical  Engineering,  Ml.  182. 
282,  Ig.  365;  Industrial  Engineering,  Ml.  182,  282,  Ig.  365;  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Ml.  182,  281-282. 

The  student  should  make  every  effort  to  complete  these  courses  before  applying  for 
admission  to  the  Upper  Division,  although  he  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Upper  Division  "on 
probation"  if  he  has  a  good  scholastic  record  and  lacks  only  a  few  hours  of  required  work. 

Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified 
to  take  the  professional  courses  in  Engineering  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Engineering. 
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SUGGESTED   SUMMER   SESSION   PROGRAM   FOR    STUDENTS    PLANNING    TO    ENTER   THE 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 


First   Term                                         Hours 
Ms.  105  Basic  Mathematics  4 

And  one  of  the  following: 

C-11  American  Institutions  4 

C-31  Freshman  English 4 


Second  Term  Hours 

Ms.  106  Basic  Mathematics  4 

(cont'd) 
And  one  of  the  following: 

C-12  American  Institutions  4 

(cont'd) 
C-32  Freshman  English  4 

(cont'd) 


These  are  not  inflexible  programs;  they  may  be  varied  upon  consultation  with  the 
dean  or  an  advisor  if  there  is  a  particular  need  or  if  a  student  produces  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  carry  more  advanced  courses. 


♦Both  Cy.  105-106  and  Ms.  105-106  are  required,  but  students  who  have  not  had  four  years  of 
mathematics  and  four  years  of  science  in  their  high  school  preparatory  work  are  urged  to  talte 
C-2  and  C-41  and  C-42  first. 

••Students  desiring  to  graduate  in  minimum  time  in  Engineering  must  complete  their  course 
in  engineering  drawing  during  their  first  year  in  residence.  This  will  require  equipment  costing 
approximately  thirty  dollars. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  program  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  who  are  working  toward  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics. 


Freshman  Year 


Courses         First  Semester  Credits 

C-1 — American    Institutions    4 

C-3 — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writ- 
ing— Freshman  English   4 

C-6 — Biological    Science   3 

HPl.  121 — Observation    and    Participa- 
tion I 1 

HPl.  131— Athletic    Coaching   I    2 

Military    Science 
Physical  Education 


14 


Courses         Second  Semester  Credits 

C-1 — American    Institutions 4 

C-3 — Reading,   Speaking  and  "Writ- 
ing— Freshman  English  4 

C-6 — Biological    Sciences    3 

HPl.  122 — Observation    and    Participa- 
tion  II   .u 1 

HPl.  132— Athletic   Coaching   II   2 

En.    241 — Introduction  to  Education  3 

Military   Science 
Physical    Education 

17 


Sophomore  Year 


Courses         First  Semester  Credits 

C-  2 — The  Physical  Sciences  3 

C-41 — Practical    Logic    3 

C-  5 — The  Humanities 4 

HPl.  221 — Observation   and  Participa- 
tion III   1 

HPl.  231— Athletic  Coaching  III  2 

En.    385— Child  Development  3 

Military    Science 


16 


Courses 

C-  2- 

C-42- 
C-  5- 


Second  Semester  Credits 

-The  Physical   Sciences   3 

-Fundamental  Mathematics   3 

-The  Humanities   4 


HPl.  222 — Observation   and   Participa- 
tion   IV 1 

HPl.  232— Athletic   Coaching  IV  2 

HPl.  485 — Anatomy,   Physiology  and 

Kinesiology  3 

Military  Science 

16 


At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  lower  Division  ; 
additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number  of  hours 
required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 
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COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UPPER  DIVISION 

COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Summer  Session  offerings  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  provide  basic  courses  in 
the  several  curricula  and  a  few  advanced  courses  which  will  enable  students  now  enrolled 
to  speed  up  their  individual  programs. 

A  number  of  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricidture  are 
offered.  For  complete  information  on  the  requirements  for  these  curricula  the  student 
should  consult  the  University  Catalog. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

Undergraduate  work  in  Architecture,  Building  Construction,  Painting,  and  Commercial 
Art  will  be  offered  during  the  1947  Summer  Session.  Subjects  will  be  taught  by  the  project 
method,  in  which  the  student  progresses  individually  according  to  his  own  proficiency, 
ambition,  and  experience.  Credits  are  given  on  the  basis  of  acceptable  work  completed. 
For  detailed  requirements  for  the  several  degrees  offered,  as  well  as  for  more  complete 
description  of  the  courses,  consult  the  University  Catalog. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  are  continued  on  the 
college  level  by  departments  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  this  college  is  of  particular 
service  to  teachers  of  the  State.  Others  who  profit  particularly  by  the  operation  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Summer  Session  are  students  of  the  College  who  wish 
either  to  make  up  deficiencies  or  to  hasten  graduation,  and  students  of  other  collegiate 
institutions  and  of  other  colleges  of  the  University  who  wish  to  complete  basic  arts  and 
sciences  requirements  or  electives. 

Returning  veterans  are  invited  to  discuss  their  academic  problems  with  the  Dean  of 
the  CoUege  or  his  representative.  As  far  as  circumstances  permit,  the  College  will  adapt 
its  program  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

CURRICULA   IN   ARTS   AND  SOENCES 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  curricula  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry,  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  The  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  is  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy.  (See  School  of  Pharmacy.)  Instruction  and  research  in  geography  and  geology 
are  administered  by  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Geography  and  Geology.  The  other 
curricula  above  are  administered  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Only 
students  who  have  completed  the  University  College  or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College)  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
curricula  and  become  candidates  for  degrees. 

THE  DECREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR  OF  SQENCE 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  a  candidate  for  one  of  these  degrees  should  read 
carefully  the  description  of  requirements  under  the  heading  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  the  Catalog. 
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The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  fulfill  the  specified 
requirements  and  whose  majors  center  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  ancient  languages, 
Bible,  economics,  English,  French,  German,  history,  journalism,  philosophy,  politiceJ  science, 
sociology,  Spanish  and  speech.  Similarly,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be 
conferred  upon  those  who  fulfill  the  specified  requirements  and  whose  majors  center  in 
one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  biology,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics.  Some 
students  who  major  in  geography,  in  mathematics  or  in  psychology  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  while  others  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  the  degree  being 
determined  by  the  direction  of  the  student's  interests  and  accomplishments  in  his  major 
work. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR   OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 

Instruction  in  journalism  is  designed  to  provide  study  and  training  for  those  interested 
in:  (1)  journalism  as  a  career,  and  who  aspire  to  the  more  important  positions  in  the 
field  of  communication,  such  as  printing,  radio,  and  films;  (2)  newspaper  production, 
either  in  editorial  or  business  phases;  (3)  reporting  and  evaluation  of  public  affairs; 
(4)  careers  closely  related  to  journalism,  in  which  journalistic  knowledge  and  training 
would  conduce  to  greater  success;  and  (5)  the  cultural  perspective  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  journalism  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  evolving  events  of  civilization. 

Sixty-four  semester  hours  with  an  average  of  C  or  higher,  and  a  grade  of  C  or  higher 
in  all  journalism  courses  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree  are  required.  In  the  sixty-four 
semester  hours  must  be  included  the  journalism  courses  required  for  either  the  Writing 
and  Editing  Sequence  or  the  Business  Sequence.  The  remainder  of  the  sixty-four  semester 
hours  must  be  earned  in  approved  electives,  with  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eighteen 
credits  in  any  one  department,  and  with  at  least  eighteen  credits  in  courses  outside  the 
Department  of  Journalism.  For  detailed  information  concerning  the  two  sequences  (Writing 
and  Editing  Sequence  and  Business  Sequence)    see  the  University  Catalog. 

THE   PRE-LAW    COURSE 

In  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Law,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  com- 
bined academic-law  curricula.  For  students  who  make  adequate  scholastic  progress  it  is 
possible  to  earn  the  academic  and  law  degrees  in  six  years,  of  which  two  years  are  spent 
in  the  University  College,  one  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  three  in  the  College 
of  Law. 

PRE-MEDICAL   AND   PRE-DENTAL   COURSES 

Students  who  upon  graduation  from  the  University  College  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  who  have  not  completed  requirements  for  admission 
to  medical  and  dental  schools  should  continue  and  complete  their  pre-professional  trsiining 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  student  should  select  courses  in  accordance  with 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  particular  school  he  wishes  to  enter,  and  should  corre- 
spond with  the  dean  of  that  school  for  information  and  advice. 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Florida  was  organized  in 
1927  to  meet  the  needs  of  Florida  business.  It  offers  instruction  in  three  fields:  Business 
Administration,  Business  Administration  in  Combination  with  Law,  and  Public  Administra- 
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tion.  The  purposes  of  instruction  in  Business  Adminstration  are  four:  first,  the  training 
of  business  leaders;  second,  the  preparation  of  business  executives  and  technicians;  third, 
the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  complex  relationships  betw^een  business  and 
all  other  social  phenomena  from  which,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  emerge  business  statesmen; 
and,  fourth,  the  prosecution  of  research  projects  for  the  improvement  of  business  methods, 
techniques,  and  policies. 

The  operations  of  business  enterprise  in  recent  years  have  become  increasingly  complex 
in  character.  They  have  ceased  to  be  simple  and  localized;  they  have  become  intricate 
and  highly  involved — state-wide,  nation-wide,  world-wide.  To  manage  business  concerns 
and  to  make  money,  broad  training  is  necessary.  The  principles  upon  which  the  economic 
system  functions,  the  forms  of  business  units,  the  ramifications  of  production  and  of 
market,  the  services  of  transportation  and  Communication,  the  impact  of  taxation,  the 
methods  of  financing — all  require  consideration.  Those  who  would  enter  business  in  the 
present  or  who  would  serve  as  specidists  in  accounting,  statistics  or  in  other  facilitating 
activities  of  modern  business  must  be  provided  with  training  in  fundamentals — professional 
training  in  fundamentals. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  organized  toward  this  end.  It  does  not  turn 
out  finished  business  men — managers,  executives  and  department  heads.  While  it  supplies 
its  graduates  with  some  skills,  they  are  not  expected  to  start  at  the  top;  they  start  lower 
down,  get  experience  and  learn  by  actual  contact  the  operations  of  the  establishments 
with  which  they  identify  themselves.  Their  training  helps  to  shorten  their  apprenticeship 
and  enables  them  to  move  up  faster  than  they  would  move  without  training. 

Instruction  in  Public  Administration  is  designed  to  provide  analysis  of  the  busic  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  for  public  service  occupations. 
Government  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  requires  personnel  thoroughly  trained 
in  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  other  related  sciences.  The  program  of  train- 
ing offered  supplies  basic  courses  in  these  fields.  It  does  not  equip  students  with  specific 
skills;  it  is  designed  to  provide  them  with  broad  training  in  the  structure  and  function  of 
government  and  to  prepare  them  for  readier  entry  into  public  life  and  occupations. 

DEGREES   AND   CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  two  undergraduate  degrees:  The  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. To  secure  the  first  named  degree  students  must  complete  either  the  Curriculum  in 
Business  Administration  Proper  or  the  Curriculum  in  Combination  with  Law.  To  secure 
the  second  named  degree  they  must  complete  the  Curriculum  in  Public  Administration. 

CURRICULUM   IN   BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION   PROPER 

In  order  to  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  to  register  for  any  of  its 
curricula,  students  are  required  to  complete  the  curriculum  in  the  University  College  as 
specified  on  page  31  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  each  of  the  courses  or  areas  of  knowledge 
listed,  including  the  following: 

Es.  205-206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modem  Life 

Bs.  211-212. — Elementary  Accounting 

Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics  , 
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The  curriculum  in  Business  Administration  Proper  is  divided  into  ten  groups  or  pro- 
grams of  studies.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  and  complete  one  of  these  groups  or 
programs.  Of  sixty-six  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  forty-eight  semester  hours 
in  seven  groups  and  forty-two  in  two  groups  are  prescribed.  Where  adequate  cause  there- 
for is  shown  students  may  by  petition  in  some  cases  substitute  other  courses  in  economics 
and  business  administration  for  these  prescribed  courses.  The  remaining  hours  in  each 
group  are  approved  electives.  Of  these  hours,  twelve  may  consist  of  courses  offered  outside 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  including  six  semester  hours  in  advanced  military 
science.  The  University  Catalog  should  be  consulted  for  the  requirements  of  each  of  the 
groups. 

CURRICULUM  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  LAW 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  combines  with  the  University  College  and  the 
College  of  Law  in  offering  a  six-year  program  of  study  to  students  who  desire  ultimately 
to  enter  the  College  of  Law.  Students  register  during  the  first  two  years  in  the  University 
College  and  the  third  year  and  one  term  of  the  Summer  Session  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration.  When  they  have  fully  satisfied  the  academic  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration,  they  are  eligible  to  register  in  the  College  of  Law  and  may 
during  their  last  three  years  complete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Law.  When  students 
have,  after  entering  the  College  of  Law,  completed  one  year's  work  in  law  (28  semester 
hours  with  at  least  a  C  average),  they  may  offer  this  year's  work  as  a  substitute  for  the 
fourth  year  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration.  The  University  Catalog  should  be  consulted  for 
the  requirements  of  this  curriculum. 

CURRICULUM   IN   PUBLIC   ADMINISTRATION 

In  order  to  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  to  register  for  the  cur- 
riculum in  Public  Administration,  students  are  required  to  complete  the  curriculum  in  the 
University  College  as  specified  on  page  31  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  each  of  the  courses 
or  areas  of  knowledge  listed  including  the  following  courses: 

Es.  205-206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life 

Bs.  211-212. — Elementary  Accounting 

Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics 

Pel.  241. — Political  Foundations  of  Modern  Life 

The  University  Catalog  should  be  consulted  for  the  requirements  of  this  curriculum. 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

For  admission  to  the  College  of  Education  all  students  will  be  required  to  present  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College,  or  its  equivalent,  and  have  the  approval 
of  the  Admissions  Committee  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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GRADUATION    WITH    HONORS 

For  graduation  IFith  Honors,  a  student  must  earn  an  honor  point  average  of  at  least  3.2 
in  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division,  For  graduation  fFith  High  Honors,  a  student  must  meet 
the  following  requirements:  (1)  attain  an  honor  point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  the  work 
of  the  Upper  Divisions;  and  (2)  obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
which  has  supervised  a  special  project  or  program  of  work  for  the  student.  A  copy  of 
detailed  regulations  governing  graduation  With  High  Honors  may  be  obtained  from  the 
oflSce  of  the  Dean. 

DEGREES    AND    CURRICULA 

Two  degrees  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Education — Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education.  For  either  degree  the  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete 66  semester  hours,  with  an  average  of  C  or  higher,  after  graduation  from  the 
University  College. 

CURRICULA   IN   ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION   LEADING   TO   THE   DECREE   OF  BACHELOR  OF   ARTS 
IN  EDUCATION  OR  BACHELOR  OF  SaENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

I.    For  those  beginning  college  work  at  the  University  of  Florida  or  transferring  from  other 
institutions  with  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  college  credit. 

Graduation  from  the  University  College. 

Professionalized  Subject  Matter:  Credits 

Children's  Social  Studies  _ —  3 

Children's   Science   2 

Children's  Literature  _ _ - 3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  3 

Health  Education  (HPl.  387)   - 3 

Public  School  Art  _ 4 

Public  School  Music  — .-  4 

Handwriting   Oorl 

Education : 

En.  241   (CEn.l3) — Introduction  to  Education 

En.  385 — ChUd  Development 

En.  386 — Educational  Psychology 

En.  421-422— Student  Teaching 

En.  406 — Elementary  School  Administration 

Eln.  471 — Problems  of  Instruction  (Elementary  School) 

'English  . - 15  credita 

Total  of  at  least  60  credits  in  the  Upper  Division. 

n.  For  those  transferring  from  other  institutions  with  the  eqtiivalent  of  two  or  more  years' 
college  credit 

General  Background:  Credits 

C-1    - 8 

C-2  or  C-6  8  or  6 

C-3   ...„ - -...    8 

C41    „..4or3 
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Professionalized  Subject  Matter:  Credits 

Children's  Social  Studies  3 

Children's  Science   — - 2 

Children's  Literature  _ - - 3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  3 

Health  Education  (HPl.  387)   3 

Public  School  Art  - _ - - 4 

Public  School  Music  - 4 

Handwriting   Oor  1 

Education : 

En.  241   (CEn.13)— Introduction  to  Education 

En.  385 — Child  Development 

En.  386 — Educational  Psychology 

En.  421-422— Student  Teaching 

En.  406 — Elementary  School  Administration 

En.  471 — Problems  of  Instruction  (Ellementary  School) 

•English    ..._ 15  credits 

•Social  Studies  - ---  15  credits 

Electives,  exclusive  of  Military  Science,  if  required,  needed  to  make  a  total  of  124  credits 

*By   permission   of  the   Dean   of   the   College   of   Education,   these   hours   may   be   completed   in 
other  areas. 

CURRICULA  IN   SECONDARY   EDUCATION   LEIADINC  TO  THE  DECREE   OF  BACHELOR   OF  ARTS   IN 
EDUCATION  OR  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 

I.  For  those  beginning  college  work  at  the  University  of  Florida  or  transferring  from  other 
institutions  with  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years'  college  credit. 

Graduation  from  the  University  College. 

Health  Education  3  credits 

Health  and  Physical  Education  2  credits 

Education : 

En.  241   (CEn.13) — Introduction  to  Education 

En.  385 — Child  Development 

En.  386 — Educational  Psychology 

En.  401 — School  Administration 

En.  421-422— Student  Teaching 

En.  471 — Problems  of  Instruction  (Secondary  School) 

Complete  certification  requirements  in  two  fields.     (See  page  16.) 

Electives,  if  needed,  to  make  a  total  of  60  semester  hours  completed  in  the  Upper  Division. 

II.  For  those  transferring  from  other  institutions  with  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  yeara' 
college  credit. 

General  Background:  Credits 

Gl    _ 8 

C-2  or  C-6  8  or  6 

C-3   ..._ - - 8 

C41    - 4  or  3 

Speech  3  or  4 

Health  Education  (HPl.  387)   3 

Health  and  Physical  Education  2 
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Education: 

En.  241   (CEn.l3) — Introduction  te  Education 

En.  385 — Child  Development 

En.  386 — Educational  Psychology 

En.  401 — School  Administration 

En.  421-422— Student  Teaching 

En.  471 — Problems  of  Instruction   (Secondary  School) 

Complete  certification  requirements  in  two  fields.     (See  page  16.) 

Electives,  exclusive  of  Military  Science,  if  required,  needed  to  make  a  total  of 124  credits 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  ofiFering  several  courses  during  the  Summer  Session  in 
various  departments  so  that  students  may  graduate  in  a  minimum  of  time.  Many  other 
courses  included  in  the  engineering  curricula,  such  as  mathematics  and  physics,  are  also 
available.  During  the  summer  months  the  engineering  student  may  also  take  subjects  to 
meet  elective  requirements. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
enroll  in  mathematics,  and  either  Freshman  English,  American  Institutions  or  General 
Chemistry.  Students  having  completed  one  year  at  the  University  may  take  courses  in  cal- 
culus and  physics.  For  those  students  who  have  completed  calculus  and  physics,  statics, 
dynamics  and  strength  of  materials  are  suggested.  Elective  subjects  in  mathematics,  physics 
and  the  humanities  are  recommended  to  all  students. 

For  advanced  students,  special  laboratory  work  in  connection  with  the  Florida  Engineer- 
ing and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  may  also  be  secured. 

Students  who  contemplate  registration  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  those  who 
are  already  registered  in  this  college  should  confer  about  their  schedules  with  the  depart- 
ment heads  and  the  dean  as  soon  as  possible. 

SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

Courses  in  Forestry  are  offered  during  the  Summer  Session.  The  required  Summer 
Camp  should  be  taken  between  the  second  and  third  year's  work  provided  the  necessary 
prerequisites  have  been  completed.  The  work  of  the  Camp  requires  one  full  summer  and 
it  must  be  completed  in  that  time.  It  cannot  be  divided  over  two  summers.  Students 
who  contemplate  registration  in  the  School  of  Forestry  should  consult  the  University 
Catalog  for  courses  which  are  prerequisite  or  are  required  in  the  Forestry  curriculum. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Courses  will  be  offered  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy  during  both  terms.  These  courses 
have  been  chosen  to  meet  the  greatest  demand. 
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  enter  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  students  are  required 
(1)  to  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College,  (2)  to  be  certified 
by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  as  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  College, 
(3)  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Physical 
Education,  Health  and  Athletics,  and  (4)  to  have  completed  the  pre-professional  courses 
listed  below  in  the  University  College,  although  a  student  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Upper 
Division  "on  probation"  until  he  completes  them.  Students  whose  records  in  the  University 
College  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified  to  take  the  professional  courses  of  the 
Upper  Division  wiU  not  be  admitted  to  the  College. 

HPl.  121-122— Observation  and  Participation  I  and  II 

HPl.  131-132— Athletic  Coaching  I  and  II 

HPl.  221-222— Observation  and  Participation  III  and  IV 

HPl.  231-232— Athletic  Coaching  III  and  IV 

HPl.  485       — Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Kinesiology 

En.    241       — Introduction  to  Education 

En.    385       — Child  Development 

Transfer  students  entering  from  other  institutions  must  present  college  credit  equivalent 
to  graduation  from  the  University  College,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  University 
Examiners,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Physical 
Education,  Health  and  Athletics. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Physical  Education, 
Health  and  Athletics  is  66  semester  hours,  with  an  average  of  C  or  better  on  all  work 
required  for  his  degree. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed  professional  curriculum, 
the  student  must  have  earned  eight  "activity  units"  in  approved  extra-curricular  activities 
before  being  recommended  for  graduation.  Experience  shows  that  men  in  this  profession 
are  called  on  to  perform  many  and  varied  services.  Participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities  while  in  college  (such  as  student  government,  student  publications,  athletics, 
dramatics,  debating  and  serving  on  student  committees)  contribute  substantially  to  the 
success  of  persons  in  this  profession.  For  this  reason  the  activity  units  must  be  distributed 
over  three  different  types  of  extra-curricular  activities.  A  student  may  earn  as  many  as 
four  activity  units  in  one  semester  but  no  more.  Activity  units  are  not  to  be  confused  with 
regular  course  credits.  Detailed  information  on  this  requirement  may  be  secured  from 
the  Head  of  the  Professional  Curriculum. 

DECREE 

The  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  offers  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Physical  Education,  Health,  Athletics  and  Recreation  to  students  who  meet  all  of 
the  prescribed  requirements  for  graduation. 
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CURBICXTLUM  LEADING  TO   THE  DEGREE   OF   BACHELOR   OF   ARTS  IN   PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,   HEALTH,   ATHLETICS   AND   RECREATION 

Junior  Year 

Courses         First  Semester  Credits  Courses         Second  Semester  Credits 

HPl.  331— Problems   and   Projects   I    5  HPl.  332 — Problems  and  Projects  II  5 

HPl.  383— Physical    Activities    in    Schools....  3  HPl.  384— Physical    Activities    in    Schools  3 

Sch.  241— Effective  Speaking 3  En.    386— Educational   Psychology   3 

En.    397 — Secondary   School   Curriculum  En.    398 — Secondary    School    Curriculum 

and  Instruction  3                                           and  Instruction  8 

Approved  Electives  3                                    Approved  Electives   _ 3 

17  17 

Senior  Tear 

Courses         First  Semester  Credits  Courses         Second  Semester  Credits 

HPl.  431— Problems  and   Projects  III   6  HPl.  432— Problems   and  Projects  IV  6 

Sch.  301 — Advanced   Public   Speaking  3  En.    421 — Student  Teaching  3 

Approved  Electives   6  En.    422 — Student  Teaching  3 

Approved  Electives   5 

15  17 

COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Law  is  to  impart  a  thorough,  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  law  and  thus  to  equip  students  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  in  this 
field.  Since  1927  the  College  of  Law  has  operated  during  the  Summer  Session.  Courses 
offered  during  the  winter  are  rotated.  Some  courses  not  given  during  the  winter  are  offered 
in  the  Summer  Session.  The  variety  of  courses  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  of  1947 
is  sufficient  to  enable  students  of  different  types  to  carry  a  full  load  and  to  appeal  to  a 
wide  range  of  studeMts. 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  received  a  degree  in  arts 
or  science  in  a  college  or  university  of  approved  standing,  or  must  be  eligible  for  a  degree 
in  a  combined  course  in  the  University  of  Florida,  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  work 
in  the  College  of  Law.  The  University  also  offers  this  combined  course  with  the  Florida 
State  College  for  Women. 

At  present,  applicants  will  be  admitted  who  have  completed  two  years  of  academic 
college  work  meeting  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

In  addition  to  other  requirements,  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law, 
whose  pre-law  training  has  not  been  received  at  this  institution,  must  satisfactorily  pass 
scholastic  and  legal  aptitude  tests  given  by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  unless 
from  the  nature  of  their  previous  record  they  are  excused  by  the  law  faculty. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  Graduate  School  offers  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Arts  in  Architecture,  Master  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Science  in 
Agriculture,  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering,  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  Master 
of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Agriculture  and  Doctor  of  Education. 
In  a  few  fields  the  Graduate  School  offers  work  for  the  Ph.D. 

Passing  grades  for  students  registering  in  the  Graduate  School  are  A  and  B.  All  other 
grades  are  failing. 
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REQUIREMENTS     FOR  ANY   MASTER'S  DEGREE  EXCEPT  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
AND   MASTER   OF  AGRICULTURE 

JFork  Required.— The  work  for  the  Master's  Degree  shall  be  a  unified  program  with  a 
definite  objective,  consisting  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent,  at  least  half 
of  which  shall  be  in  a  single  field  of  study  and  the  remainder  in  related  subject  matter  as 
determined  by  the  student's  Supervisory  Committee.  The  principal  part  of  the  course 
work  for  the  Master's  Degree  shall  be  in  courses  designated  strictly  for  graduates.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  related  subject  matter,  courses  numbered  300  and  above  may  be  offered 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Supervisory  Committee. 

In  all  departments  a  general  examination,  either  oral  or  written  or  both,  covering  the 
whole  of  the  field  of  study  of  the  candidate,  or  any  part  of  it,  is  required.  This  may  em- 
brace not  only  the  thesis  and  the  courses  taken  but  also  any  questions  that  a  student  major- 
ing in  that  department  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer. 

A  thesis  is  required  of  all  candidates.  This  thesis  should  be  closely  allied  to  the  major 
subject.  The  title  of  the  thesis  should  be  submitted  by  the  end  of  the  first  summer.  The 
thesis  itself  should  be  completed  and  submitted  in  time  to  £illow  an  interval  of  three 
full  weeks  between  the  day  of  submittal  and  the  graduation  day  of  the  summer  term. 

The  requirement  of  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  student's  Supervisory  Committee.  If  it  is  required  the  examination  should  be  passed 
by  the  end  of  the  third  summer  term,  or  when  the  work  is  half  completed. 

The  work  for  the  Master's  Degree  must  be  completed  within  seven  years  from  the  time 
of  first  registering  for  graduate  work.  For  Summer  Session  students  this  means  seven 
summers. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DECREE  OF   MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

1.  Admission. — ^A  student  with  the  Bachelor's  Degree  from  an  accredited  institution 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Education  program  whether  or  not  he  has  previously 
earned  any  prescribed  amount  of  credit  in  Education. 

A  student  from  a  non-accredited  institution  may  be  permitted  to  register  as  an  unclassified 
student  while  his  standing  is  being  determined.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  general 
supervisory  committee  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  credits  earned 
while  a  student  is  unclassified  (not  to  exceed  one  term)  may  count  toward  his  degree. 

2.  Admission  to  Candidacy. — Admission  to  the  work  of  this  program  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree.  The  general  supervisory 
committee  will  recommend  the  student  for  admission  to  candidacy  as  soon  as  he  has 
satisfied  them  of  his  qualifications.  This  will  not  be  done  in  any  case  before  the  student 
has  submitted  his  own  proposed  program  for  completing  the  degree.     (See  No.  6  below.) 

3.  Residence. — A  minimum  of  six  summer  terms,  or  two  semesters  and  one  summer 
term,  or  the  equivalent,  is  required  as  residence. 

4.  Courses. — A  minimum  of  thirty-six  semester  hours  is  the  course  requirement.  Not 
more  than  six  of  these  may  be  earned  in  any  one  summer  term,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  in 
any  one  semester. 

5.  Competence  in  Certain  Areas. — Instead  of  having  a  fixed  requirement  of  majors  and 
minors,  each  student  will  be  required  to  show  a  reasonable  amount  of  competence  in  four 
areas  of  work  from  the  following: 
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a.  For  candidates  for  this  degree.    The  area  of  educational  theory  and  practice  includ- 
ing the  following  sub-divisions: 

(1)  Educationcd  foundations.     Educational   sociology,   the   economics   of   education 
and  the  biological  basis  of  human  growth. 

(2)  Problems  in  educational  psychology,  measurement  and  growth. 

(3)  Problems  in  history  and  philosophy  of  education. 

b.  For  all  candidates  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school:    Problems  in  elemen' 
tary  education. 

c.  For  all  candidates  preparing  to  teach  in  the  secondary  school:   Problems  in  secondary 
education,  including  subject  matter  in  two  teaching  fields. 

d.  For  candidates  preparing  to  be  principals,  supervisors,  or  administrators:    Problems 
in  school  administration. 

Competence  is  to  be  judged  (1)  by  oral  or  written,  or  by  both  oral  and  written,  evalua- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  (2)  by  a  comprehensive  oral  and  written  examination 
just  before  graduation. 

The  program  is  so  arranged  that  each  individual  student  may  at  any  time  request  that 
his  competence  be  determined  in  one  of  the  areas  represented  in  the  program.  When 
requested,  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  wiU  direct  the  student  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  area,  who  will  arrange  for  an  examination. 

6.  Planning  the  Individual  Students  Program. — Each  student  is  required  to  submit  in 
writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  his  own  proposed  program  for  the  degree. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  residence.  This  develops  with  the 
aid  of  the  instructional  staff  members  and  should  grow  out  of  the  needs,  interests,  and 
desires  of  the  student. 

7.  Transfer  of  Credits. — Credits  earned  prior  to  admission  to  the  University  will  be 
governed  by  the  same  regulations  that  apply  to  all  other  graduate  degrees.  If  recommended 
in  advance  by  the  generd  supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  study  with  some  competent  teacher  in  another 
institution  for  one  six-weeks  summer  term. 

8.  One  Year  Teaching  Experience. — Each  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  one  year 
of  teaching  experience  prior  to  the  last  summer  term. 

9.  Transfer  Students. — Students  in  Education  who  have  started  graduate  work  and  who 
wish  to  study  for  the  Master  of  Education  Degree  may  do  so  by  arranging  with  the  general 
supervisory  conmiittee  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  program. 

10.  Thesis. — A  thesis  will  not  be  required,  but  the  student  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  considerable  amount  of  written  material  in  the  form  of  reports,  term  papers,  records  of 
work  accomplished,  etc.,  all  of  this  written  material  to  be  directed  toward  the  integration, 
adaptation  and  utilization  of  the  student's  program. 

11.  Foreign  Language. — A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  will  not  be  required, 
but  the  effective  use  of  the  English  language  is  expected  of  all  candidates. 

12.  The  General  Supervisory  Committee. — Students  in  this  program  will  be  directed 
by  a  general  supervisory  committee  of  five  members,  with  Dr.  A.  R.  Mead  as  chairman. 
Other  members  of  the  staff  will  be  called  in  to  aid  in  individual  cases. 

Those  students  entering  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  term  of  the  Summer  Session 
will  be  expected  to  register  for  Education  540  and  during  the  first  term  to  submit  in 
writing  their  proposed  programs  for  all  of  the  work  which  they  are  to  do  for  the  degree. 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR   THE   DEGREE   OF   MASTER    OF   AGRICULTURE 

1.  Admission. — Qualified  students  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agricul- 
ture, or  its  equivalent,  may  enroll  in  courses  leading  to  the  professional  degree  of  Master 
of  Agriculture. 

2.  Residence. — A  minimum  of  two  semesters,  or  six  six-week  summer  terms,  or  the 
equivalent,  is  required  as  residence. 

3.  fFork  Required. — A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work  is  required, 
at  least  fifteen  of  which  must  be  designated  strictly  for  graduates.  Each  student's  program 
is  designed  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  qualifications  and  needs  of  the  individual  and  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Supervisory  Committee.  A  thesis  is  not  required,  but  the 
student  will  submit  reports,  terra  papers  and  records  of  work  accomplished.  A  final  oral 
examination  by  the  Supervisory  Committee  covering  the  whole  field  of  study  of  the  candidate 
is  required. 

4.  Supervisory  Committee. — A  Supervisory  Committee,  consisting  of  the  major  professor 
as  chairman  and  two  others  from  the  related  fields  of  study,  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  has  charge  of  the  program  of  work  of  the  candidate. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   THE   DEGREE    OF    DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  ofiFered  only  in  the  departments  of  Animal 
Husbandry  (Animal  Nutrition),  Biology  (Zoology),  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Pharmacog- 
nosy and  Pharmacology.  It  is  expected  that  other  departments  will  be  added  from  year 
to  year  as  facilities  are  increased. 

Residence. — A  minimum  of  three  academic  years  of  resident  graduate  work,  of  which 
at  least  the  last  year  must  be  spent  at  the  University  of  Florida,  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  doctor's  degree.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remain  longer  than  three 
years,  and  necessarily  so  when  the  student  is  not  devoting  his  full  time  to  graduate  work. 

Distribution  of  Work. — Two-thirds  of  the  student's  time  is  expected  to  be  spent  upon 
his  major  subject  and  the  dissertation,  and  about  one-third  on  his  minor  or  minors.  The 
student  will  be  guided  in  his  whole  course  of  study  by  the  professor  of  his  major  subject 
and  by  his  special  supervisory  committee.  The  Graduate  CouncU  does  not  specify  just 
what  or  how  many  courses  will  be  required.  The  work  is  mainly  research,  and  the  student 
is  thrown  largely  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Minors. — The  student  must  take  one  minor  and  may  not  take  more  than  two.  In 
general,  if  two  minors  are  taken,  the  second  minor  will  require  at  least  one  year. 

Special  Supervisory  Committee. — When  the  student  has  advanced  sufficiently  towards 
his  degree,  a  special  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  dean,  with  the  professor  of  the 
major  subject  as  chairman.  This  committee  will  direct,  advise,  and  examine  the  student. 
The  dean  is  ex-officio  member  of  all  supervisory  committees. 

Language  Requirement. — A  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  examinations  in  the  languages  are  held  by 
the  language  departments  concerned.  These  requirements  should  be  met  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  student's  career  and  must  be  satisfied  before  the  applicant  can  be  admitted 
to  the  qualifying  examination. 

Qualifying  Examination. — The  qualifying  examination,  which  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates, may  be  held  during  the  second  term  of  the  second  year  of  residence.  The  examina- 
tion, which  will  be  conducted  by  the  special  supervisory  committee,  is   both  written   and 
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oral  and  covers  both  major  and  minor  subjects.  After  passing  the  qualifying  examination, 
the  student  must  put  in  at  least  one  full  academic  year  of  residence  before  the  degree  is 
conferred.  If  the  student  fails  the  qualifying  examination,  he  will  not  be  given  another 
opportunity  unless  for  special  reasons  a  re-examination  is  recommended  by  his  special 
supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council. 

Dissertation. — ^A  satisfactory  disseration  showing  independent  investigation  and  research 
is  required  of  all  candidates.  Two  typewritten  copies  of  this  dissertation  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  dean  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Printing  of  Dissertation. — One  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  University  within  two  years  after  the  conferring  of  the  degree.  Reprints 
from  reputable  scientific  journals  may  be  accepted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  special 
supervisory  committee.  After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted,  the  candidate  must 
deposit  with  the  Business  Manager,  not  later  than  one  week  before  the  degree  is  conferred, 
the  sum  of  $50  as  a  pledge  that  the  dissertation  will  be  published  within  the  prescribed 
time.     This  sum  wiU  be  returned  if  the  printed  copies  are  received  within  two  years. 

Final  Examination. — After  the  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  and  the  completion  of 
all  the  work  of  the  candidate,  he  will  be  given  a  final  examination,  oral  or  written,  or  both, 
by  his  special  supervisory  committee. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
with  the  exception  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  may  either 
satisfy  the  usual  language  requirement  or  substitute  the  following: 

(a)  A  course  in  educational  research 

(b)  An  examination  covering  the  techniques  of  using  the  library 

(c)  An  elementary  course  in  statistics 

The  work  will  be  offered  mainly  in  the  field  of  school  administration,  with  the  proviso 
that  candidates  who  wish  to  study  in  the  instructional  fields  may  be  admitted  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council 

A  minor  will  be  supporting  work  taken  in  another  field.  It  will  consist  of  at  least 
twelve  semester  hours  for  the  first  minor  and  at  least  six  semester  hour  for  the  second 
minor.     Minors  may  not  be  taken  in  any  branch  of  Education. 

The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  satisfied  by  Summer  Session  attendance  alone. 
The  last  year  of  residence  must  be  one  continuous  academic  year. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  COURSES  LISTED  IN  THIS  CATALOGUE 

The  course  offerings  are  listed  separately  for  each  term,  the  comprehensive  courses 
first,  followed  by  the  departmental  courses  in  alphabetical  order  by  department  name. 
In  registration  the  student  should  always  use  the  departmental  abbreviation  and  course 
number,  not  abbreviations  of  the  course  title. 

Some  of  the  certification  requirements  listed  in  the  literature  of  the  State  Department 
may  not  be  represented  by  the  same  titles  in  this  catalogue.  To  facilitate  finding  the 
proper  course  descriptions  for  such  fields,  the  following  guide  is  provided: 

Elementary  Teachers 

General  Preparation — the  basic  comprehensive  courses  of  the  University  College    (C-1, 
C-2,  C-3,  C-41,  C-42,  C-5,  and  C-6) 

Elementary  Science — listed  under  General  Science   (Gl.  301  or  Gl.  302) 

General  Psychology — Psy.  201  listed  under  Psychology 

Child  and  Educational  Psychology — listed  under  Education  (En.  385,  En.  386) 

Children's  Literature — listed  under  English  (Eh.  391) 

Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Grades — listed  under  Social  Studies  (Scl.  301  and  Scl.  302) 

Handwriting — listed  under  Business  Education   (BEn.  97) 

Health  Education — listed  under  Health  and  Physical  Education   (HPl.  387) 

Secondary  Teachers 

Commercial  Subjects — listed  under  Business  Education  and  under  Economics  and  Busi- 
ness Administration 

English — C-3  and  courses  listed  under  English  and  Speech 

Mathematics — C-42,  and  courses  listed  under  Mathematics 

Science — C-2,  C-6,  and  courses  listed  under  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Physics 

Social  Studies — C-1  and  courses  listed  under  Geography,  History,  Political  Science, 
Economics,  Social  Studies,  and  Sociology 

Conservation  requirement  may  be  met  with  any  of  the  following  courses:  C-1,  C-2, 
C-6  (listed  under  comprehensive  courses),  Gpy.  385  or  Gpy.  387  or  Es.  382  (listed 
under  Economics). 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AND  SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
First  Term 

All  classes  ordinarily  meet  for  sixty-five  minutes.  Classes  scheduled  to  meet 
daily  meet  Monday  through  Saturday, 

Students  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  for  graduate  courses  unless  they  secure  written  approval  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  instructor  concerned. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Under  the  heading  Dept.  will  be  found  the  department  name  abbreviations 
adopted  for  official  records. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  to  designate  buildings: 


AG    AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING 
AE     AREONAUTICAL  ENGINEER- 
ING LAB 
(Bldg.  T  236,  Alachua  Air  Base) 
AR     ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 
ROOM 
(Bldg.  T  243,  Alachua  Air  Base) 

AU  AUDITORIUM 

BA  BENTON  ANNEX 

BB  BASKET  BALL  COURT 

BN  BENTON  HALL 

BU  BUCKMAN  HALL 

CH  CHEMISTRY  BUILDING 

DL  DAIRY  LABORATORY 

EG  ENGINEERING  BUILDING 

FC  "F"  CLUB 

GH  GREENHOUSE 

GY  GYMNASIUM 

HL  HYDRAULIC  LABORATORY 

HT  HORTICULTURE  BUILDING 


LA  LANGUAGE  HALL 

LW  LAW  BUILDING 

MI  MILITARY  BUILDING 

MU  MURPHREE  HALL 

NE  NEWELL  HALL 

PE  PEABODY  HALL 

PO  POULTRY   LABORATORY 

SC  SCIENCE  HALL 

SE  SEAGLE  BUILDING 

TA     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  A 
(Accounting) 

TB     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  B 
(Civil  Engineering) 

TC     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  C 
(Mechanical  Drawing) 

TH     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  H 
UA    UNION  ANNEX 
WO    WOOD  PRODUCTS  LABORA- 
TORY 

YN    YONGE  BUILDING 


COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES 

C-11. — American  Institutions.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11: 
Lecture  Section  12: 
Discussion  Sections; 

Section  101. 

Section  102. 

Section  103. 

Section  104. 


3:45  W. 
;     10:45  W. 

7:00  daily. 

8:15  daily. 

9:30  daily. 

10:45  daily. 


AU. 
AU. 


Staff. 
Staff. 


TH-102. 
TH-102. 
TH-102. 
TH-102. 
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Section  105.     12:00  daily.     TH-102. 


Section 

106. 

1:15 

daily. 

TH-102. 

Section 

107. 

2:30 

daily. 

TH-102. 

Section 

108. 

3:45 

daily. 

AG-108. 

Section 

109. 

7:00 

daily. 

AG-108, 

Section 

110. 

8:15 

daily. 

AG-108, 

Section 

111. 

9:30 

daily. 

AG-108, 

Section 

112. 

10:45 

daily. 

AG-108 

Section 

113. 

12:00 

daily. 

AG-108 

C-12. — American  Institutions.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  21 

:       3:45  Th. 

AU.    Staff, 

Lecture  Section  22 

:     10:45  M. 

CH-AU.    Staff. 

Discussion  Sections 

;: 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

AG-104. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-205. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

AG-104. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-206. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-206. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

AG-104. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

AG-104. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

UA-209. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

UA-209. 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-209. 

Section  211. 

9:30  daily. 

UA-209. 

Section  212. 

10:45  daily. 

UA-209. 

Section  213. 

12:00  daily. 

UA-209. 

C-ll-12 :  Designed  to  develop  and  stimulate  the  ability  to  interpret  the  interrelated  problems 
of  the  modern  social  world.  The  unequal  rates  of  change  in  economic  life,  in  government,  in 
education,  in  science,  and  in  religion  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  to  show  the  need  for  a  more 
effective  coordination  of  the  factors  of  our  evolving  social  organization  of  today.  Careful  scrutiny 
is  made  of  the  changing  functions  of  social  organizations  as  joint  interdependent  activities  eo  that 
a  consciousness  of  the  significant  relationships  between  the  individual  and  social  institutions  may 
be  developed,  from  which  consciousness  a  greater  degree  of  social  adjustment  may  be  achieved. 

C-21. — The  Physical  Sciences.     3  credits, 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11: 

:     2:30  T.     BN-203.     1 

Staff. 

Lecture  Section  12: 

:     3:45  Th. 

BN-203. 

Staff, 

Discussion  Sections 

: 

Section  101. 

7:00  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  102. 

8:15  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  103. 

9:30  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  104. 

10:45  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  105. 

12:00  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  106. 

1:15  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  107. 

2:30  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  108. 

3:45  daily. 

BN-201. 
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C-22. — The  Physical  Sciences.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  21: 

:     2:30  M. 

BN-203. 

Staff. 

Lecture  Section  22: 

:     10:45  M. 

CH-AU. 

Staff. 

Discussion  Sections 

I 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

BN-205. 

C-21-22 :  An  attempt  to  survey  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  with  pa.ticular  refer- 
ence to  man's  immediate  environment ;  to  show  how  these  phenomena  are  investigated ;  to  explain 
the  more  imptortant  principles  and  relations  which  have  been  found  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
them;  and  to  review  the  present  status  of  man's  dependence  upon  the  ability  to  utilize  physical 
materials,  forces,  and  relations.  The  concepts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  geography,  and  they  are  so  integrated  as  to  demonstrate  their  essential 
unity.     The  practical  and  cultural  significance  of  the  physical  sciences  is  emphasized. 

C-31. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English).     4  credits. 

(Register   for    one    Lecture    Section,    one    Discussion    Section,    and    one 
Laboratory  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11: 

:       9:30  T. 

AU.     Sta 

Lecture  Section  12: 

:     10:45  M. 

AU.     St; 

Discussion  Sections 

: 

Section 

101. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

102. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

103. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

104. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

105. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

106. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

107. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

108. 

3:45  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

109. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

110. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

111. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

112. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

113. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

114. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

115. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-203. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section 

301. 

7:00  M.  Th 

.     LA-209, 

Section 

302. 

7:00  T.  F. 

LA-209, 

Section 

303. 

7:00  W.  S. 

LA-209, 

Section 

304. 

9:30  M.  Th 

.     LA-209 

Section 

305. 

9:30  T.  F. 

LA-209 

Section 

306. 

9:30  W.  S. 

LA-209, 
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Section  307.  12:00  M.  Th.  LA-209. 

Section  308.  12:00  T.  F.  LA-209. 

Section  309.  2:30  M.  Th.  LA-209. 

Section  310.  2:30  T.  F.  LA-209. 

C-32. — Reading^,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English).    4  credits. 

(Register   for   one    Lecture    Section,    one    Discussion    Section,    and    one 
Laboratory  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  21 

:       9:30  M. 

AU.     StA 

Lecture  Section  22 

:     10:45  T. 

AU.     Sta: 

Discussion  Sections 

) ! 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  204, 

10:45  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  211. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  212. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  213. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  214. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  215. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-307. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  401. 

8:15  M.  Th. 

,     LA-209. 

Section  402. 

8:15  T.  F. 

LA-209. 

Section  403. 

8:15  W.  S. 

LA-209. 

Section  404. 

10:45  M.  Th. 

,     LA-209. 

Section  405. 

10:45  T.  F. 

LA-209. 

Section  406. 

10:45  W.  S. 

LA-209. 

Section  407. 

1:15  M.  Th. 

,     LA-209. 

Section  408. 

1:15  T.  F. 

LA-209. 

Section  409. 

3:45  M.  Th. 

.     LA-209. 

Section  410. 

3:45  T.  F. 

LA-209. 

C-31-32 :  Reading:,  Speaking,  and  Writing.  Designed  to  furnish  the  training  in  reading.  Bpeak- 
ing  and  writing  necessary  for  the  student's  work  in  college  and  for  his  life  thereafter.  This  training 
will  be  provided  through  practice  and  counsel  in  oral  reading,  in  silent  reading,  in  logical  thinking, 
in  fundamentals  of  form  and  style,  in  extension  of  vocabulary  and  in  control  of  the  body  and 
voice  in  speaking.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  read  widely  as  a  means  of  broadening  their 
interests  and  increasing  their  appreciation  of  literature. 

C-41. — Practical  Logic.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  daily.  SC-212. 

Section  2.  8:15  daily.  SC-212. 

Section  3.  9:30  daily.  SC-212. 

Section  4.  10:45  daily.  SC-212. 
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Section  5.     12:00  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  6.       1:15  daily.     SC-212. 

Both  in  private  life  and  in  vocational  life  man  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  thinking.  In  this 
course  an  attempt  is  made  to  stimulate  the  student  (1)  to  develop  his  ability  to  think  with  grreater 
accuracy  and  thoroughness,  (2)  to  be  able  to  use  objective  standards  necessary  in  critically 
evaluating  his  own  thinking  process  and  product  as  well  as  the  conclusions  reached  by  others, 
and  (3)  to  record  both  process  and  product  of  thinking  in  effective  language.  The  material  used 
applies  to  actual  living  and  working  conditions.  The  case  method  is  used  to  insure  practice,  many 
illustrations  are  given,  and  numerous  exercises  are  assigned. 

C-42. — Fundamental  Mathematics.    3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section 

1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

2. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

4. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

5. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

6. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

7. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

8. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

9. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

10. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

11. 

2:30  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

12. 

3:45  daily. 

PE-2. 

A  general  elementary  beginning  course  covering  the  development  of  the  number  system, 
algebra  as  a  generalization  of  arithmetic,  the  application  of  algebra  to  practical  problems, 
geometry,  elementary  trigonometry,  logarithms,  and  the  mathematics  of  finance.  This  course  is 
designed  for  students  who  do  not  intend  necessarily  to  specialize  in  mathematics,  but  it  may  be 
taken  by  those  who  plan  to  continue  their  mathematical  work.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed   Basic  Mathematics. 

C-51. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  11:     2:30  M.  AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  102.       8:15  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  103.       9:30  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  107.       3:45  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  108.       7:00  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  109.       8:15  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  110.       9:30  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  111.     10:45  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  112.     12:00  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  113.       1:15  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  114.       3:45  daily.  TH-101. 
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C-52. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  21:     2:30  T.     AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.       7:00  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  202.       8:15  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  203.       9:30  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  204.     10:45  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  207.       7:00  daily.  UA-205. 

Section  208.       3:45  daily.  UA-307. 

C-51-52 :  The  Humanities.  A  course  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  literature,  philosophy,  art  and  music  in  which  the  enduring  values  of  human  life  have 
found  expression.  The  course  deals  both  with  our  cultural  heritage  and  with  the  culture  of  our 
own  day.  Its  larger  purpose  is  to  enable  the  student  to  develop  a  mature  sense  of  values,  an 
enlarged  appreciation  and  a  philosophy  of   life  adequate   for  the   needs   of  our  age. 

C-61. — Biological  Science.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section 

101. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

102. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section 

103. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section 

104. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

105. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

106. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

107. 

2:30  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

108. 

3:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

109. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section 

110. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-111. 

C-62. — Biological  Science.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  201. 

7:00 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section  202. 

8:15 

daily. 

SC-209, 

Section  203. 

9:30 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section  204. 

10:45 

daily. 

SC-111, 

Section  205. 

12:00 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section  206. 

1:15 

daily. 

SC-111 

C-61-62 :  The  biological  problems  and  principles  associated  with  the  organism's  role  as : 
(1)  a  living  individual,  (2)  a  member  of  a  race.  (3)  a  product  of  evolutionary  processea,  and 
(4)  a  member  of  a  socially  and  economically  inter-related  complex  of  living  organism  supply 
the  main  sequence  and  material  of  the  course. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Acy.  125. — Agricultural  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Acy. 
125-126.     Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.     9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.     CH-AU.     Rbitz,   H.   C. 
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10:45  M.  S.     CH-112.     Reitz,  H.  C. 
9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.     CH-AU.     Reitz,  H.   C. 
Section  2.     9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.     CH-AU.     REITZ,  H.  C. 
10:45  W.  F.    CH-112.    REITZ,  H.  C. 
9;30  to  11:50  T.  Th.     CH-AU.    REITZ,  H.  C. 

A  basic  course  enibodying  selected  fundamentals  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  and 
designed  primarily  for  agricultural  students.  Suitable  also  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  a 
non-laboratory  course  in  science. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

As.  308. — Marketing.     3  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-208.    HAMILTON,  H.  G. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.      AG-208. 

Principles  of  marketing  agricultural  commodities ;  commodity  exchange  and  future  trading ; 
auction  companies ;  market  finance ;  market  news ;  marketing  of  intiportant  agricultural  commodities. 
One  or  two  field  trips  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4  each,  to  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the  time  trips 
are  made. 

As,  409. — Cooperative  Marketing.    3  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-208.     HAMILTON,  H.  G. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     AG-208. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  organizations,  their  successes  and  failures ;  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, financing,  and  business  management.  Two-day  field  trip  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,  to  be 
paid  by  the  student  at  the  time  the  trip   is  made. 

AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING 

Ag.  301. — Drainage  and  Irrigation.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-210.     ROGERS,  F. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.  F. 

The  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands  with  attention  to  their  necessity  for  the  production  of 
field,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  The  cost,  design,  operation  and  upkeep  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
systems.     Field  work  in  laying  out  systems. 

Ag.  303. — Farm  Shop.     3  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-210.     ROGERS,  F. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.     AG-210. 

The  farm  shop  jobs  that  are  common  to  the  farms  of  Florida.  Carpentry,  concrete  con- 
struction, light  forging,  soldering,  tool  care  and  repair  are  some  of  the  jobs  given  special  emphasis. 
Laboratory  work   includes  actual  shop  practice. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 

Axt.  303. — Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Agricultural  Extension.     1^/^  credits.     (June  16 
to  July  3.) 

9:30  daily.    NE-404.    Crutcher,  G.  L.,  and  Hampson,  C.  M. 

Acquaints  students  with  various  types  of  audio-visual  aids  and  provides  training,  through 
demonstration,  in  their  use. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Axt.  501. — Advanced  Rural  Leadership.     IV^  credits.     (June  16  to  July  3.)     The 
first  half  of  the  course  Axt.  501-502.     Open  only  to  Agricultural  Extension 
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workers  or  those  having  permission  of  instructor. 

12:00  daily.     NE-404.     HAMPSON,  C.  M.,  and  STAFF. 

Advanced  trainine:   in  the  art  of   rural   leadership. 

Axt,  507. — Advanced  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Youth  Program.    IVa  credits. 
(June  16  to  July  3.)     The  first  half  of  the  course  Axt.  507-508.     Open  only 
to  Agricultural  Extension  workers  or  those  having  permission  of  instructor. 
10:45  daily.     NE-404.     HAMPSON,  C.  M.,  and  STAFF. 

Advanced  training  in  developing  and  conducting  4-H  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  and  other 
Extension  rural  youth  programs. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

AI.  309. — Fundamentals  in  Animal  Husbandry.     3  credits, 
7:00  M.  T.  W.  F.    AG-210. 
Laboratory:    2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.     AG-101. 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals ;  principles  of  breeding,  selection   and  management. 

AL  314. — Livestock  Judging.    3  credits. 
8:15  T.  Th.    AG-209. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     AG-209. 

Special  training  in  livestock  judging ;  show  ring  methods ;  contests  at  fairs. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Courses  in  Architecture  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project 
method  and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories 
will  be  conducted  9  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  them. 

Ae.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24   to   48   hours,   to   be   arranged.      UA-401.      FEARNEY,    E.    M.,    GAR- 
LAND, J.  E. 

A  creative  introductory  course  for  beginners. 

Ae.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24   to    48    hours    to   be    arranged.      UA-401.      FEARNEY,    E.    M.,    GAR- 
LAND, J.  E. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   101. 

Ae.  211. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours,  to  be  arranged.     PE-302.    Kelley,  F.  M.,  JOHNSON,  M.  H. 

A   continuation   of   Ae.    102.     Design,    delineation,   history,   construction,   structures. 

Ae.  212. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours,  to  be  arranged.     PE-302.     KELLEY,  F.  M.,  JOHNSON,  M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   211. 

Ae.  221. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  1.    Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-301.    Flagg,  N.  B.,  Kelley,  F.  M.,  JOHN- 
SON, M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   102.     Estimating,  history,  construction,  mechanical  equipment,  structures. 
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Ae.  222. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  3.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-201.    FLAGG,  N.  B.,  Kelley,  F.  M.,  JOHN- 
SON, M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   221. 

Ae.  313. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  3.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  aiTanged.    PE-302.    Arnett,  W.  T.,  GRAND,  J.  L.,  Lar- 
RICK,  T. 

A   continuation  of  Ae.   212. 

Ae.  314. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  4.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-302.    Arnett,  W.  T.,  GRAND,  J.  L.,  Lar- 
RICK,  T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  313. 

Ae.  323. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  3.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-301.    FLAGG,  N.  B.,  Larrick,  T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  222. 

Ae.  324. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  4.    Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-301.    ARNETT,  W.  T.,  FLAGG,  N.  B.,  LAR- 
RICK, T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   323. 

Ae.  415. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  5.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-201.    Arnett,  W.  T.,  Grand,  J.  L.,  Lar- 
rick, T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   314. 

Ae.  416. — Thesis  in  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-201.    Arnett,  W.  T.,  and  Staff. 

A  continuation   of  Ae.   415. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bey.  301. — General  Bacteriology.     4  credits. 

(Register   for   both    the    Lecture    Section    and    one    of    the    Laboratory 

Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1:     8:15  T.  W.  Th.  F.     SC-104.     CARROLL,  W.  R. 
Laboratory  Section  11:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-104. 
Laboratory  Section  12:     3:45  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.     SC-104. 

Morphology,   physiology,   and   cultivation   of   bacteria   and    related    micro-organisms. 

Bey.  304. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology.     4  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     SC-104.     CARROLL,  W.  R. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.  and  8:15  to  10:45  S.     SC-104. 

Recognition,  culture,  and  special  laboratory  technique  of  handling  pathogens  and  viruses ; 
theories  and  principles  of  immunity  and  infection.  Jordan  and  Burrows,  Text  of  Bacteriology, 
13th  edition. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Bey.  500. — Advanced  Bateriology.     4  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    SC-104. 

Problems  in  Pathogenic,  Dairy,  Sanitary,  Industrial,  Food  and  Soil  Bacteriology.  Open  to 
seniors  and   graduate   students  as  ma.ior   or   minor   material. 
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BIOLOGY 

BIy.  101. — General  Animal  Biology.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Bly. 
101-102.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  C-6.  Credit  for  Bly.  101  and  102  depends  upon 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  C-6. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1:     9:30  M.  W.     SC-101.  WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Lecture  Section  2:  8:15  T.  Th.  SC-101.  WALLACE,  H.  K. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.     10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-10.       WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  12.       2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-10.       WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  13.     10:45  to  2:20  T.  Th.  S.  SC-10.       WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  14.     10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-106.     WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  15.       2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-106.     WALLACE,  H.  K. 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology,  development  and  classification  of  animals. 
Designed  to  complement  and  extend  the  account  of  biology  given  in  C-6,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  viewpoint  for  m.ore  advanced  work  in  biology.  The 
laboratory  for  Bly.  101  provides  a  detailed  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  frog,  and  the  lectures 
and  assigned  readings  are  concerned  with  the  evolution  and  biology  of  vertebrate  animals.  Bly. 
102  is  an  account  of  the  chief  patterns  of  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  invertebrates.  Each 
course  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  taken  singly  or  in  either  order. 

Bly,  133. — Common  Animals  and  Plants  of  Florida.  3  credits.  No  credit  toward 
a  major  or  group  major  except  with  the  specific  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department.  A  service  course  offered  for  the  special  needs  of  various 
g^roups  of  students. 

9:30  T.  Th.     SC-101.     Laessle,  A.  M. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     SC-106. 

Designed  to  provide  a  recognition  and  an  acquaintance  vsrith  some  of  the  more  common  animals 
and  plants  of  Florida.  Especially  planned  to  prepare  teachers  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
animal — or  what  plant — is  that?"  Individual  work  in  the  field  and  the  making  of  personal  refer- 
ence collections  of  plants   and  aninxals  are  encouraged. 

Bly.  209. — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section:     8:15  daily.     SC-215.     Grobman,  A.  B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.  10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-107.  GROBMAN,  A.  B. 
Section  12.  2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-107.  GROBMAN,  A.  B. 
Section  13.       7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  S.      SC-107.     GROBMAN,  A.  B. 

The  morphology   and   classification   of   chordate   animals. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Bly.  507. — Taxonomic  Studies.    3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.     STAFF, 

A   detailed   classification   of   a  selected   group   of   animals,    well   represented    in    the    local    fauna. 

Bly.  511.— Florida  Wild  Life.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     STAFF. 

Studies  in  the  application  of  ecological  principles  to  specific  wild-life  research  and  to  the 
practice  of  wild-life  conservation. 
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Bly.  513. — Vertebrate  Morphology.    3  to  5  credits. 

To  arrange.    SHERMAN,  H.  B.,  and  GROBMAN,  A.  B. 

Bly.  515. — Invertebrate  Morphology.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  aiTange.     STAFF. 

Bly.  519. — Individual    Problems  in  Animal  Biology.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.     STAFF. 

Bly.  519-520  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  the  Master's  Degree.  Each  applicant  undertakes 
an  approved  individual  problem  in  biology,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  Master's 
thesis.  Such  problems  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff.  Problems 
may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  fields :  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  morphology  or 
embryology ;  classification  or  taxonomy  of  certain  approved  groups  ;  natural  history  or  distribution 
of  a  selected  group  of  local  animals ;  investigations  of  animal  habitats  in  the  Gainesville  area. 

Bly. — 521. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  history  or  life  histories  and  ecological  relationships  of  some  species 
or  natural  groups  of  local  animals. 

Bly.  523. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  533. — Problems  and  Concepts  of  Taxonomy  and  Nomenclature.    2  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

A  critical  study  of  selected  taxonomic  synopses,  revisions  and  monographs  with  special 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of  distribution,  genetics  and  ecology  on 
taxonomic  problems. 

Bly.  541. — Problems  in  Game  Management.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

The  application  of  a  taxonomic  and  ecological  background  to  various  specific  problems  of 
Florida  game  and   wild   life  management. 


BOTANY 

Bty.  303.— General  Botany.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Bty.  303-304. 
(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  of  the  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1:     8:15  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-213.     CODY,  M.  D. 
Laboratory  Section  11:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     SC-2. 
Laboratory  Section  12:     7:00  to  9:20  Th.  S.     SC-2. 

A  study  of  the  form,  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  physiology  and  functions  of  plants  and 
their  various  organs  ;  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment  and  to  each  other  ;  principles  under- 
lying inheritance,  variation  and  organic  evolution.  Required  of  students  majoring  in  Botany, 
Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pathology.     Holman  and  Robbins,  Textbook  of  General  Botany,  4th  edition. 

Bty.  308. — Plant  Taxonomy.     4  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-1.     CODY,  M.  D. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-1. 

Identification  of  common  seed  plants  and  ferns  of  the  Gainesville  i-egion.  Frequent  field  trips 
will  be  made  for  study  of  vegetation.     Gray,   New   Manual  of  Botany,   7th   edition. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bs.  211. — Elementary  Accounting.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs. 
211-212. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

TA-1. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

TA-1. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

TA-1. 

Emmanuel,  M 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

TA-1. 

Section  5. 

1:15  daily. 

TA-1. 

Johnson,  B. 

Section  6. 

2:30  daily. 

TA-1. 

Desmned  to  provide  the  basic  training:  in  business  practice  and  in  accounting.  A  study  of 
business  papers  and  records ;  recording  transactions ;  preparation  of  financial  statements  and 
reports.     Prerequisite  for  advanced  standing  in     Economics  and  Business  Administration. 


Bs.  212. — Elementary  Accounting 

.     3  credits.     The  seco] 

211-212. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

TA-2. 

BURNS,  D.  F. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

TA-2. 

Burns,  D.  F. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

TA-2. 

Humble,  T. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

TA-2. 

Humble,  t. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

TA-2. 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

TA-2. 

Section  7. 

2:30  daily. 

TA-2. 

Peterson,  E, 

Section  8. 

3:45  daily. 

TA-2. 

Peterson,  e 

G. 


Bs.  310. — Accounting  Mathematics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Bs.  211-212.     Co- 
registration  in  Bs.  311  is  recommended. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.     TA-3.    CouCH,  E.  T. 
Section  2.      8:15  daily.     TA-3.     Couch,  E.  T. 

The  computations  will  apply  directly  to  accounting  problems  considered  primarily  in  Bs.  311 
and  other  Upper  Division  courses  in  accounting. 

Bs.   311. — Accounting   Principles.     3   credits.      Prerequisite:    Bs.    211-212    or   its 
equivalent. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.     10:45  daily.     TA-3.     EVANS,  A.  R. 
Section  2.     12:00  daily.     TA-3.     MOSHIER,  W.  F. 
Section  3.       7:00  daily.    TA-4.     MOSHIER,  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  mechanical  and  statistical  aspects  of  accounting,  books  of  record,  accounts, 
fiscal  period  and  adjustments,  working  papers,  form  and  preparation  of  financial  statements ;  an 
intensive  and  critical  study  of  the  problems  of  valuation  as  they  affect  the  preparation  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  income  statements. 

Bs.  312. — Accounting  Principles.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:    Bs.  311. 
1:15  daily.     TA-3.     LANHAM,  J,  S. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  legal  aspects  of  accounting  and  related  problems  resulting  from 
the  legal  organization  form  used  by  businesses ;  liabilities ;  proprietorship ;  partnerships ;  corpora- 
tions ;   capital  stock ;    surplus ;   a   study   of   the   financial    aspects   of    accounting    as    disclosed    by    an 
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analysis  and   interpretation   of  financial   statements ;   financial   ratios   and   standards,   their   prepara- 
tion, meaning,  and  use. 

Bs.  313. — Cost  Accounting.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  311. 
8:15  daily.     SC-202.     EVANS,  A.  R. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  collection,  classification,  and  interpretation  of  cost  data ;  special 
problems,  standard  costs,  cost  systems,  uses  of  cost  data  in  business  control.  Lectures  and 
problems. 

Bs.  391. — Property  Management.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     LA-314.     Chace,  J.  E. 

Management  of  real  properties  as  part  of  the  real  estate  business ;  principles,  management 
and  organization ;  collections,  expenditures  and  services ;  physical  care  of  the  property ;  records ; 
agent's   relations   with  tenant. 

Bs.  401. — Business  Law.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs.  401-402. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       8:15  daily.     AG-104.     HURST,   H.   C. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     AG-104.     HURST,   H.   C. 

Contracts  and  agency ;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  agent,  principal  and  third  party ;  termi- 
nation of  the  relationship  of  agency.  Conveyances  and  mortgages  of  real  property ;  sales  and 
mortgages  of  personal  property ;  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments. 

Bs.  411. — Advanced  Accounting.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  312. 
8:15  daily.     TA-4.     Lanham,  J.  S. 

a  study  of  specialized  accounting  problems  ;  mathematics  of  accounting  ;  statement  of  affairs  ; 
consignments  ;   installments  ;   ventures  ;   insurance  ;   and   other   related   subjects. 

Bs.  422. — Investments.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  321-322. 
10:45  daily.     SC-202.     DOLBEARE,  H.  B. 

The  nature  of  investments,  investment  policies  and  types  of  securities,  analysis  of  securities,  the 
mechanics  and  mathematics  of  security  purchases,  factors  influencing  general  movements  of 
security  prices. 

Bs.  427. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation  Finance.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-314.     McFerrin,  J.  B. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  A  study  of  the  economic  and  legal  forms  of  business 
enterprise ;  the  instruments  of  business  finance ;  financial  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  business  involving  working  capital,  income,  dividend  policy,  current  borrowing, 
credit  extension,  and  the  business  cycle. 

Bs.  433. — Advertising.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.     SC-215. 

The  relation  of  the  principles  of  advertising  to  economic  theory ;  psychology  of  advertising ; 
a  study  of  agencies,   media  and  methods. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Bs.  511. — Accounting  Theory.    3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

NOTE:  These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  BEn.  461,  do  not  count  as  credit 
in  Education. 

BEn.  81. — Introductory  Typewriting.     2  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
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Section  1.      8:15  daily.    YN-306.     MAXWELL,  H.  C. 
(Limited  to  students  enrolling  in  BEn.  91.) 
Section  2.       1:15  daily.     YN-306.     Maxwell,  H.  C. 

Introduction   to   touch   typewriting ;   practice   upon    persona]   and   business    problems. 

BEn.  91. — Introductory  Shorthand.     3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     YN-305.     MAXWELL,  H.  C. 

Introduction   to   Gregg  shorthand   by   the   functional   method. 

BEn.  461. — Principles  of  Business  Education.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     YN-203.     MOORMAN,  J.  H. 

A  study   of   the   purposes    of   business    education ;    problems    relating    to   the    development    of    an 
appropriate   program  ;   problems   in   administration  and   supervision. 


Cg.    345. — Industrial    Stoichiometry 

Cy.  202,  Ms.  354,  and  Ps.  206. 

8:15  daily.     BN-208.     Tyner,  M. 

Industrial    processes     and     calculations.       Weight    balances 
vaporization,   etc. 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

3    credits.      Prerequisites    or    corequisites: 


gas    calculations,    vapor    pressure. 


CHEMISTRY 

Cy,  101.— General  Chemistry.    4  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  101-102. 
Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section,  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section  11.      2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

8:15  M.  W.  CH-110. 

Section  12.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

8:15  T.  F.  CH-110. 

Section  13.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

7:00  M.  W.  CH-212. 

Section  14.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

7:00  T.  F.  CH-212. 

Section  15.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

7:00  Th.  S.  CH-212. 

Section  16.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

9:30  M.  W.  CH-110. 

Section  17.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

9:30  T.  F.  CH-110. 

Section  18.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.  CH-AU. 

9:30  Th.  S.  CH-110. 


JACKSON,    V.    T. 

Jackson,  V.  T. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 

Jackson,  V.  T. 
Gilbert,  S.  G. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 
Gilbert,  S.  G. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 
Gilbert,  S.  G. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 

Jackson,  V.  T. 

Jackson,  V.  T. 


Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  to  10:35  p.m.  T.  CH-130. 

1:15  to  4:50  W.  CH-130. 

Section  102.       7:00  to  10:35  p.m.  T.  CH-130. 

1:15  to  4:50  W.  CH-130. 
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Section  103. 

7:00  to  10:35  p.m.  T. 

CH-130. 

1:15  to  4:50  W. 

CH-130. 

Section  104. 

8:15  to  11:50  Th.  S. 

CH-130.     JACKSON,  V. 

Section  105. 

8:15  to  11:50  Th.  S. 

CH-130. 

Section  106. 

8:15  to  11:50  Th.  S. 

CH-130. 

Section  107. 

8:15  to  11:50  M.  W. 

CH-130. 

Section  108. 

8:15  to  11:50  M.  W. 

CH-130. 

Section  109. 

8:15  to  11:50  M.  W. 

CH-130. 

Fundamental    laws    and 

theories    of    chemistry,    and 

the    preparation    and    prope 

of    the 


common  non-metalic  elements  and  their  compounds. 


Cy.  105. — General  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  105-106. 
Offered  first  term  only.  Prerequisites:  Upper  percentile  rating  in  placement 
tests  in  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  or  satisfactory  completion  of  C-2. 
In  general,  freshmen  should  present  evidence  that  they  have  had  high  school 
chemistry.     Pre-  or  corequisite:  Basic  Mathematics. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section,  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section 

11. 

8:15 

M.  W. 

F.  S. 

CH-AU. 

TUCKER,  W.  C. 

1:15 

T.  Th. 

CH-110. 

Thomas,  G.  A. 

Section 

12. 

8:15 

M.  W. 

F.  S. 

CH-AU. 

Tucker,  W.  C. 

2:30 

T.  Th. 

CH-110. 

Thomas,  G.  A. 

Section 

13. 

8:15 

M.  W. 

F.  S. 

CH-AU. 

Tucker,  W.  C. 

3:45 

T.  Th. 

CH-110. 

Thomas,  G.  A. 

Section 

14. 

8:15 

M.  W. 

F.  S. 

CH-AU. 

Tucker,  W.  C. 

1:15 

M.  W. 

CH-110. 

Thomas,  G.  A. 

Section 

15. 

8:15 
2:30 

M.  W. 

M.  W. 

F.  S. 

CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

Tucker,  W.  C. 

Section 

16. 

8:15 

M.  W. 

F.  S. 

CH-AU. 

Tucker,  W.  C. 

3:45 

M.  W. 

CH-110. 

Lemmerman,  l.  V, 

Laboratory  Sections: 

Section 

101. 

1:15  to  4:50  M. 

F.      CH-130. 

.    Lemmerman,  L. 

Section 

102. 

1:15  to  4:50  M. 

F.      CH-130. 

Section 

103. 

1:15  to  4:50  M. 

F.      CH-130. 

Section 

104. 

1:15  to  4:50  T. 

Th.     CH-130 

Section 

105. 

1:15  to  4:50  T. 

Th.     CH-130 

Section 

106. 

1:15  to  4:50  T. 

Th.     CH-130 

a  first  course  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  engineering  students, 
some   qualitative   analysis. 


This  course  includes 


Cy.  201. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Mainly  Qualitative).     4  credits.     The  first  half 
of  the  course  Cy.  201-202.     Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section,  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture-Discussion  Sections : 

Section  11.       7:00  M.  T.  Th.  F.     CH-112.     HEATH,   F.   H. 

7:00  W.  S.  CH-112.    Heath,  F.  H. 

Section  12.       7:00  M.  T.  Th.  F.     CH-112.     HEATH,  F.   H. 

8:15  T.  F.  CH-112.    HEATH,  F.  H. 
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Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.     CH-230.     INGWALSON,  R.  W. 
Section  102.       8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.     CH-230. 

Theoretical    principles   and    laboratory   technique    involved    in    the    qualitative    detection    of    the 
common  metals  and  acid   radicals. 

Cy.  301.— Organic  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  301-302. 
Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       9:30  daily.     CH-112.     BUTLER,  G.  B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     CH-230.     BUTLER,  G.  B. 

Section  102.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     CH-230. 

Preparation    and    properties    of    the    various    aliphatic    compounds. 

Cy.  401.— Physical  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  401-402. 
Offered  first  term  only.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  College  Physics,  Cy.  202, 
and  Ms.  353-354. 

10:45  daily.     CH-110.     HAWKINS,  J.  E. 
1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     CH-204.    TUCKER,  W.  C. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Cy,  516. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     HEATH,  F.  H. 

Cy.  570. — Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     HEATH,  F.  H.,  or  JACKSON,  V.  T. 

Cy.  571. — Rsearch  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     BLACK,  A.  P. 

Cy.  572. — Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     POLLARD,  C.  B.,  or  BUTLER,  G.  B. 

Cy.  573. — Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    HAWKINS,  J.  E. 

Cy.  574. — Research  in  Naval  Stores.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     HAWKINS,  J.  E. 

Cy.  575. — Research  in  Sanitary  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    BLACK,  A.  P. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CI.  223. — Surveying.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ms.  105-106  or  Trigonometry. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1:       7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.  TB-109.  WiNSOR,   A.   N. 

Lecture  Section  2:       1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.  TB-109.  MOBLEY,  G.   S. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.       8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.  TB-100.  MOBLEY,  G.  S. 
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Section  12.  8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th.  TB-100.  MOBLEY,  G.  S. 
Section  13.  1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  TB-100.  WiNSOR,  A.  N. 
Section  14.       1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th.     TB-100.     WiNSOR,  A.  N. 

The  use  of  chain,  level  and  transit;  traversing  and  balancing  of  surveys,  calculating  areas, 
contour  work ;  line  azimuth  by  sun  observation,  stadia  surveying ;  topographic  mapping ;  land 
subdivision. 

CI.  326. — Statics  of  Simple  Structures.     4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 
10:45  daily.     HL-302.     SAWYER,  W.  L. 
Laboratory:   1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.    HL-301. 

Applications  of  the  methods  of  statics  to  structural  analysis ;  a  correlation  between  graphical 
and  analytical  methods ;  moments,  shears,  reactions,  resultants,  stress  diagrams,  and  influence 
lines  for  statically  determinate  structures. 

CI.  368. — Materials   Laboratory.     1   credit.   Prerequisite:    Ig.   365.      Corequisite: 
Ig.  367. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 
Section  2.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 

A  laboratory  course  of  experiments  involving  the  strength  and  physical  properties  of  engineer- 
ing materials  that  are  studied  in  Strength  of  Materials. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

CI.  527. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     EMERSON,  D.  L. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical  principles  utilized  in  water, 
sewage   and   industrial   waste   treatment   processes. 

CI.  529. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Design.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     EMERSON,  D.  L. 

Special  problems   in  the  design  of  -water,  sewage  and   industrial  waste  plants. 

CI.  533. — Hydraulic  Engineering.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     HANSEN,  H.  L. 

Broadened  theoretical  treatment  and  amplification  of  hydraulics.  Application  to  unsteady 
flow   in  open   channels,   erosion,   flood  control,   dams,    drainage   structures ;   the   flow   net. 

CL  538. — Analysis  of     Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.     3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

Frames  with  variable  moment  of  inertia ;  closed  rings ;  column  analogy ;  secondary  stresses ; 
continuous    trusses  ;    columns. 

CI.  548. — Advanced  Soil  Mechanics.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    RiTTER,  L.  J. 

A  correlation  of  literature  on  the  subject  and  special  applications  to  Florida  soils.  Field 
investigations  and  special  laboratory  analysis. 

DAIRYING 

Dy.  311. — Principles  of  Dairying.     4  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.    AG-102.     Arrington,  L.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     AG-102. 

Composition  and  properties  of  miilk  ;  sanitary  milk  production  ;  common  methods  of  analyzing 
milk  ;  common  dairy  processes ;  farm  methods  of  handling  milk  ;  dairy  breeds,  selection,  breeding, 
and  raising  of  dairy  cattle. 
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Dy.  414. — Manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese.    3  credits. 
10:45  M.  T.  Th.  F.    DL.     Arrington,  L.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  F.     DL. 

Principles  and  practices  of  butter  and  cheese  manufacture. 

ECONOMICS 

Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50 

T. 

F. 

PE-1. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-1. 

12:00  to  2:20 

M. 

F. 

PE-1. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50 

M. 

Th. 

PE-1. 

Anderson,  M.  D. 
Henderson,  J.  S. 

The  statistical  method  as  a  tool  for  examining  and  interpreting  data ;  acquaintance  with  such 
fundamental  techniques  as  find  application  in  business,  economics,  biology,  agriculture,  psychology, 
sociology,  etc. ;  basic  preparation  for  more  extensive  work  in  the  field  of  statistics.  Prerequisite 
for  advanced  standing   in   Economics   and   Business  Administration. 


Es.  205. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-208. 

Oliver,  C. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-206. 

Henderson,  J.  S. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-208. 

Oliver,  C. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-204. 

McFerrin,  J.  B. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-208. 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-204. 

Shields,  M,  W. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  economics  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  University  students  who  feel  the  need  for  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  economic  system. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  more  important  economic  organizations  and 
institutions  which,  in  their  functional  capacities,  constitute  the  economic  order.  Economic  principles 
and  processes  are  explained,  especially  those  relating  to  an  understanding  of  value,  price,  cost, 
rent,  interest,  wages,  profit,  money,  banking,  commerce,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and 
business  cycles.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Es.  205-206  is  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  economic 
organizations  and  institutions  and  to  the  principles  governing  value  and  price.  It  may  be  taken 
for  credit  without  the  second  half. 


Es.  206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

the  course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


3  credits.     The  second  half  of 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-213. 

Richardson,  J. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

EG-202. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-213. 

Richardson,  J. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  7. 

2:30  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  8. 

3:45  daily. 

SC-213. 

G. 
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Es.  246. — The  Consumption  of  Wealth.    3  credits, 
3:45  daily.     LA-204.     SHIELDS,  M.  W. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  determining  the  extent  and  trends  of 
consumer  demand  and  in  the  adjustments  of  productive  processes  to  that  demand. 

Es.  321. — Financial  Organization  of  Society.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  321-322.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     SC-202.     DOLBEARE,   H.  B. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily     CH-212. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  finance;  a  study  of  the  institutions  providing  monetary, 
banking  and  other  financial  services ;  interrelationships  and  interdependence  of  financial  institu- 
tions ;  central  banking ;  government  control  of  finance ;  significance  of  financial  organization  to 
the  economic  system  as  a  whole. 

Es.  327.— Public  Finance.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
12:00  daily.     SC-202. 

Principles  governing  expenditures  of  modem  government ;  source  of  revenue ;  public  credit ; 
principles  and  methods  of  taxation  and  of  financial  administration  as  revealed  in  the  fiscal  systems 
of  leading  countries. 

'Es.  335. — Economics  of  Marketing.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
7:00  daily.     SC-206.    Heskin,  O.  E. 

The  nature  of  exchange  and  the  economic  principles  underlying  trade,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  interregional  trade.  The  significance  of  comparative  costs,  comparative  advantages, 
and  comparative  disadvantages.  The  institutions  and  methods  developed  by  society  for  carrying 
on  trade  operations ;  retail  and  wholesale  agencies ;  elements  of  marketing  efficiency ;  the  cost  of 
marketing ;  price  maintenance ;  unfair  competition ;  the  relation  of  the  government  to  marketing. 

Es.  351. — Elements  of  Transportation.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
9:30  daily.     SC-215.     BiGHAM,  T.  C. 

Significance,  history,  facilities,  and  economic  characteristics  of  transportation  agencies ; 
theory  of  rates  ;  rate  structures  ;  present  system  and  problems  of  regulation  and  promotion  of  all 
forms   of   inter-city   transportation. 

Es.  372. — Labor  Economics.    3  credits.    P*rerequisite :  Es.  205-206. 
10:45  daily.     SC-215.     Chace,  J.  E. 

Labor  problems ;  insecurity,  wages  and  income,  hour's,  sub-standard  workers,  industrial  con- 
flict ;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employees ;  unionism  in  its  structural  and  functional 
aspects ;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employers ;  personnel  management,  employee  repre- 
sentation, employers'  associations ;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  the  state ;  protective  labor 
legislation,  laws  relating  to  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 

Es.  382. — Utilization  of  Natural  Resources.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     SC-208.     DIETTRICH,  S.  R. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  United  States  followed 
by  an  intensive  study  of  the  wise  and  wasteful  practices  of  exploitation  and  utilization  of  these 
resources.  A  study  of  the  human  and  economic  significance  of  the  principles  of  conservation, 
with  special  reference  to  Florida. 

Es.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
12:00  daily     PE-112.     ELDRIDGE,  J.  G. 

An  advanced  course  in  economic  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  the  causes  of  economic  mal- 
adjustments arising  from  the  operation  of  economic  forces. 
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Es.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Es,  407-408. 

2:30  daily.     PE-112.     ELDRIDGE,  J.  G. 

Els.  454. — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Es. 
205-206. 

7:00  daily.     SC-215.     BiGHAM,  T.  C. 

The  nature,  place  and  development  of  public  service  corporations ;  types  of  public  control ; 
valuation  and  rate  making ;  regrulation  of  service,  accounts,  reports,  and  securities ;  combinations ; 
public  relations ;  public  ownership. 

Es.  469. — Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     PE-1.     ANDERSON,  M.  D. 

A  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  reduction  of  business  risk  by  forecasting  general  business 
conditions ;  statistical  methods  used  by  leading  commercial  agencies   in  forecasting. 

Es.  478. — Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  327. 
9:30  daily.     SC-202. 

Allocation  of  functional  responsibility ;  property  taxation ;  sales  taxes ;  highway  finance, 
business  taxation  ;  supervision  of  local  finance.     Emphasis  on  Florida  problems. 

Es.  537. — Imperfect  Competitions.    3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

EDUCATION 

En.  241. — Introduction  to  Education.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.     YN-138.     KiTCHING,  A.  E.      . 

Principles  upon  which  present-day  education  is  based. 

En.  317. — Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  School  Practices.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    YN-138. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  measurement  and  evaluation  of  school 
practices. 

En.  385. — Child  Development.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    YN-138. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children  into  mature 
personalities.  The  findings  of  recent  research  will  be  studied  through  outside  reading,  class 
discussion    and   observation.      Methods    of   evaluation   of   child   growth    will    be   included. 

En.  386. — Educational  Psychology.    3  credits, 
8:15  daily.    YN-134. 

The  individual  and  education.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and 
social  srowth  of  the  adolescent.     Achievement  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  growth. 

En.  397. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.    3  credits.    The  first  half 
of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

1:15  daily.     YN-140.     KiTCHING,  A.  E. 

The  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  study  of  a  group  of  children,  planning  a  program  for 
the  group,  and  setting  un  a  system  of  evaluation. 

En.  398, — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.     3  credits.     The  second 
half  of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

2:30  daily.     YN-140.     CAMPBELL,  J.  T. 
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En.  401. — School  Administration.     3  credits. 

12:00  daily.     YN-138.     CAMPBELL,  J.  T. 

Problems  peculiar  to  schools  in  Florida;  the  supervising  principal,  qualifications,  relation 
to  superintendent,  boards,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons,  and  community ;  adapting  the  school  to  the 
child's   needs ;  business   practices. 

En.  421.— Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45  daily  and  one  hour  daily  to  arrange  between  8:15  and  11:50. 
YN-118-A.    Henderson,  L. 

The  student  is  given  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  actually  taking  over  resiwnsibility 
for  the  teaching-learning  situation,  and  putting  into  operation  under  direction  and  supervision 
the  theories,  methods,  materials,  and  teaching  techniques  acquired  during  his  junior  year  through 
observation  and  participation. 

En.  422. — Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45  daily  and  one  hour  daily  to  arrange  between  8:15  and  11:50. 
YN-118-A.     HENDERSON,  L. 

(En.  421  or  En.  422  may  be  completed  in  three  weeks  provided  the  student  devotes  full  time  to 
the  course.) 

En.  471. — Problems  of  Instruction.     4  credits. 
12:00  and  to  arrange.     YN-140. 

An    inteerated    educational    program    will    be    stressed. 

En.  472. — Methods  and  Organization  in  Industrial  Arts.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W, 

Organization  of  industrial  arts  materials  for  the  various  grades  and  schools :  planning  courses 
of  study,  selecting  equipment  and  supplies ;  study  of  aims  and  objectives  of  induBtrial  arts.  A 
study  of  the  utilization  of  current  acceptable  teaching  techniques  and  devices. 

En.  480. — Teaching  of  Reading.     3  credits. 

1:15  daily  and  other  hours  to  arrange.     YN-236.     McEACHERN,  F.  M. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  in  all  grades,  specific  and 
practical  methods  and  procedures  for  attacking  these  problems.  Each  student  will  identify  a 
problem  in  his  own  school  and  submit  a  proposed  solution  for  it.  (Not  more  than  6  hours  in 
reading  can  be  applied  toward  a  degree.) 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

NOTE:  All  new  graduate  students  in  Education  are  required  to  attend 
orientation  meetings  at  7:00  P.  M.,  June  17,  18,  and  19,  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Auditorium.  Information  will  be  given  about  types  of  graduate  study,  the 
planning  of  individual  programs,  facilities  available,  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest to  graduate  students. 

En.  501. — Elementary  School  Curriculum.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     YN-134.     MORRISON. 

Intensive  study  of  the  development  and  present  content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum, 
including  the  kindergarten ;  selection   and  evaluation   of  material. 

En.  510. — History  of  Education.     3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     YN-134.     NORMAN,  J.  W. 

An  attempt  to  evaluate  present-day  education  by  tracing  its  dominant  factors — teacher, 
student,  curriculum,  and  educational  plant,  control  and  support — back  to  their  beginning ;  and 
to  point  out  present  tendencies  and  possible  developments. 
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En,  519. — High  School  Curriculum.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.     YN-134.     LEWIS,  H.   G. 

High    school    curriculum   problems. 

En.  530. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
To  arrange.     MEAD,  A.  R.,  and  STAFF. 

En.  536. — Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     YN-134.     MORRISON. 

The  objectives,  procedures,  and  means  of  evaluation  of  supervision  in  elementary  schools ; 
the  preparation  of  teachers. 

En.  540. — Foundations  of  Education.     Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
8:15  to  10:35  daily.     YN-325.     STEVENS,  GRACE  A. 

En,  541. — Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development  and  Edu- 
cational Psychology,    Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6, 
9:30  daily.     YN-218.     CUMBEE,  C.  F. 

En.  544. — Legal  Phases  of  Public  School  Administration.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     YN-140.     MORPHET, 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Florida  conditions,  school  laws,  constitutional  provisions, 
judicial  decisions.  Attorney  General's  rulings,  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  term  report  dealing  with  some  special  field  of  school  law. 
Only  graduate  students   with   experience   in   administration    and   supervision   will   be  admitted. 

En.  547, — Problems  in  Elementary  Education,  Principles  and  Practices  in  Grades 
1-6.    Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 

7:00  daily.    YN-209,     STEVENS,  GRACE  A. 

En.  555. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division.   Variable  credit;  maximum 
credit  6. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  8:15  daily.  YN-203.  MOORMAN,  J.  H.,  and  Wellman. 
Section  2.  8:15  daily.  YN.  WILLIAMS,  W.  R.,  and  MEYER,  H.  K. 
Section  3.       8:15  daily,     (June   4  -  July   16)    YN-150.     GOETTE,   W.   L., 

Webb,  and  Henderson,  E.  B. 
Section  4.       8:15  daily.     (June   16  -  July  5)   YN. 

Preparation  of  bulletins  by  a  special  group. 

En,  556, — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division.    Variable  credit;  maximum 
credit  6. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

I.     Leps,  J.  M. 

YN-101.    Allen. 
YN-116-A.     MOORER. 

A   continuation   of   En.    555. 

En,  575. — Corrective  Reading.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.     YN-236.     CENTER,  and  McCracken,  J.  M. 

Intensive  study  of  the  diagnosis,  correction,  and  prevention  of  reading  difficulties  in  silent 
and  oral  reading,  with  the  objective  of  developing  teachers  and  administrators  from  selected  areas 
as  reading  specialists.     Deals   with  both  elementary  and  high  school   reading   problems. 


Section  1. 

8:15  daily. 

YN-132.     Leps,  J.  M 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

(Last   three   weeks.) 

Section  3. 

8:15  daily. 

(Last  three  w^eeks.) 
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En.  576. — Corrective  Reading  Laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite: 
En.  575. 

9:45  daily,    YN-236.    CENTER,  and  McCracken,  J.  M. 

Practical  application  with  selected  groups  of  children  of  methods  and  materials  for  diagnosing, 
correcting,  and  preventing  reading  difSculties. 

En.  600. — ^The  School  Survey.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-140,    MORPHET. 

A  study  of  school  survey  techniques  and  their  application.  Long  term  planning  of  educational 
programs  is  emphasized. 

En,  602. — School  Plant  Planning.     3  credits. 

2:30  daily.    YN-138.    JOHNS,  R,  L.,  and  Hamon. 

A  study  of  the  planning  of  building  programs  and  the  planning  of  school  buildings  in  relation 
to   instructional   needs. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

El.  341. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  El.  341-342.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college  physics,  including 
electricity  and  magnetism;  differential  and  integral  calculus;  and  Ml.  182. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-213.     Smith,  E.  F. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-213.     SMITH,  E.  F. 

Electric  and  magnetic  circuits ;  electrostatics ;  electro-magnetics ;  representation  of  alternating 
current  by  vectors  and  complex  quantities;  measurement  of  power  in  single  phase  and  polyphase 
circuits ;  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  electrical  energy ;  characteristics  of  apparatus ; 
selection,  testing,  and  installation  of  electrical  equipment. 

El.  342. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  El.  341-342. 

8:15  daily.     EG-301.     PUMPHREY,  F.  H. 

El.  349.— Dynamo  Laboratory.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  El.  349-350. 
Corequisite:  El.  341. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Section  2.       7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Section  3.       1:15  to     4:50  M.  W.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Section  4.       1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Experimental   studies   and   tests   on    direct   current   and   alternating   current   apparatus. 

EL  350. — Dynamo  Laboratory.    1  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  EI.  349-350. 
Corequisite:  El.  342. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     BN-106.     SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

El,  443. — Industrial  Electronics.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  El. 
443-444.     Prerequisites:  El.  342  and  El.  344. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     BN-203.     SASHOFF,  S.  P. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     BN-104. 

Electron  tubes  and  their  application  to  industry.  Reich,  Theory  and  Application  of  Electron 
Tubes. 
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ENGLISH 

Eh,  217, — Literary  Masters  of  England.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Eh.  217-218.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  218. 
9:30  daily.     LA-210.       ROBERTSON,  C.  A. 

The  most  interesting  and  significant  English  writers  are  read  and  discussed,  primarily  for 
an  appreciation  of  their  art  and  outlook  on   life. 

Eh,  223. — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Eh.  223-224.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  224. 
8:15  daily,    LA-311.    FARRIS,  L.  C. 

A  lecture  and  reading  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  great  books 
of  the  world. 

Eh,  302, — Shakespeare,    3  credits, 

10:45  daily.     LA-210.     ROBERTSON,  C.  A. 

The  great  tragedies  will  be  studied,  notably  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

Eh.  303. — Major  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Period.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily,     LA-311.    KiRKLAND,  E.  C. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  major  writers  as  Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  the  Rossettis, 
Morris,  Swinburne,  and  Kipling. 

Eh.  305. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     LA-314.     MCMILLAN. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students:  (a)  for  the  general  student 
it  offers  a  means  of  improving  his  written  and  spoken  English  by  showing  him  what  "good  Eng- 
lish" is ;  (b)  for  the  English  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  it  provides  an  adequate  minimum 
knowledge  of  the  English  Language;  (c)  for  the  English  Major  and  beginning  graduate  student 
it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  further  linguistic  study.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed,  not  upon 
grammatical  rules,  but  rather  upon  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  language  as  written  and 
spoken. 

Eh,  306. — Modern  English  Grammar.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    LA-210.    MOUNTS,  C.  E. 

A  study  of  modem  English  inflection  and  syntax.  The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  teachers  of  English,  and  is  intended  especially  for  students  in  the  College  of  Education 
majoring    in    English. 

Eh.  363. — Contemporary  Literature:   Drama,    3  credits, 
12:00  daily.     LA-311.     MOUNTS,  C.  E. 

A  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  drama,  with  emphasis  upon  such  major  English  and 
American  playwrights  as  Shaw  and  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  work  of  Ibsen  and  other  Continential 
writers   will  be  treated  briefly. 

Eh.  391. — Children's  Literature.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     LA-204.     WISE,  J.  H. 

A  course  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in  children's  books  apart  from 
school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and 
to  make  him  nior<e  aware  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

Eh.  402. — American  Literature,    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    LA-210.    SPIVEY,  H.  E, 

A  general  survey  of  American  literature  (all  types  and  all  regions)  from  Whitman  to  the 
present,  with  the  major  emphasis  upon  such  writers  as  Whitman,  Howells,  James,  Twain,  Lanier, 
the  local  colorists,   Wharton,   Gather,   Glasgow,   Lewis,   Robinson,  Frost  and   O'Neill. 
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Eh,  409. — Chaucer.     3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     LA-311.     McMlLLAN. 

Designed  to  help  the  student  appreciate  Chaucer  as  a  story  teller,  as  a  wise,  humorous,  and 
penetrating  observer  of  human  life,  and  as  a  great  poet. 

Eh.  418. — The  Literature  of  the  South.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.    LA-210.    Spivey,  H.  E. 

Restricted  to  a  study  of  the  most  important  contemporary  fiction  dealing  with  the  South — 
novels   by  Ellen   Glasgow,  Thomas   Wolfe,   Erskine  Caldwell,   William  Faulkner,   Mrs.   Rawlings,   etc. 

Eh.  419. — Elizabethan  Drama.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     LA-311.     BAUGHAN,  D.  E. 

A  course  in  the  origins  and  development  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare, 
with  emphasis  upon  such  major  writers  as  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Chapman,  Marston,  Webster,  and  Jonson. 

Eh.  434. — English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.     LA-314.     CONGLETON,  J.  E. 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Eh.  502. — American  Literature.     3  credits, 

8:15  daily.     LA-210.     SPIVEY,  H.  E. 

Eh.  509. — Chaucer.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    LA-311.     McMlLLAN. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales;  collateral  readings  (in  translation)  of  important 
medieval  writings. 

Eh.  519. — Elizabethan  Drama.     3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    LA-311.    BAUGHAN,  D.  E. 

Eh.  534. — English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.     LA-210.     CONGLETON,  J.  E. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Ey.  201. — Man  and  Insects.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-308.    ROGERS,  A.  J. 
Laboratory:    1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.    AG-308. 

The  influence  of  insects  upon  man's  agricultural  and  social  world.  The  course  treats  of  the 
contrast  between  the  history  of  man  and  insects ;  the  influence  of  insects  upon  domestic  life, 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  wars,  human  diseases,  medical  practices,  machine  development, 
engineering,    legal  practices,   scientific   investigations,   and   other   insects. 

Ey.  420. — Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology.     2  credits. 
10:45  M.  T.  W.    AG-308.     ROGERS,  A.  J. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.    AG-308. 

A  study  of  the  arthropods  that  are  parasitic  upon  man,  including  insects  and  their  near 
relatives.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  insects  and  their  close  relatives  that  aff'ect  the  health 
of  man  and  their  relationship  to  disease.  It  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture,  particularly 
in  entomology,  and  for  students  in  other  educational  work  in  which  the  health  of  man  is  an 
important   consideration.      Herms,    Medical   Entomology. 
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GRADUATE    COURSE 

Ey.  503. — Problems  in  Entomology.     2  to  4  credits. 
To  arrange.    AG-309.    Creighton,  J.  T. 

The  study  of  an  entomological  problem,  which  may  be  in  any  field  of  specialization,  including 
histology,  morphology,  taxonomy,  embryology,  biological  control,  ecology,  toxicology,  plant  quaran- 
tine, biology,  life  history  and  habits,  commercial  entomology,  structural  pest  control,  and  medical 
and  veterinary  entomology. 

FORESTRY 

Fy.  220. — Introduction  to  Forestry.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    HT-410.    Geltz,  C.  G. 

A  basic  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  phases  and  fundamental 
underlying  principles  of  the  field  of  Forestry. 

Fy.  226. — Dendrology  of  Angiosperms,     3  credits. 

12:00  to  4:50  M.  W.     HT-410.     GELTZ,  C.  G. 

The  botany  of  the  angiosperms  of  the  United  States,  silvical  characterization  including  general 
and  local  occun-ence,  field  identification. 

Fy.  431. — Forest  Problems  Seminar.     2  credits. 

To  arrange.    Given  in  Summer  Camp.     STAFF. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  particular  fields  of  forestry,  to  be  determined  by  the  staff. 
The  work  will  be  made  to  supplement  the  student's  training  during  previous  semesters. 

FRENCH 

Fh.  33.— First-Year  French.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Fh.  33-34. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  French. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-101. 
Section  2.       8:15  daily.     BU-201.  WALLACE,  M.  J. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in 
reading  and  speaking  the  language.     Emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Fh.  34. — First- Year  French.    3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  33-34. 
9:30  daily.     BU-201.     KURTH,  A.  L. 

Fh,  201. — Second-Year  French.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Fh. 
201-202.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  French,  or  two  years  of  high 
school  French. 

9:30  daily.     BU-205.     WALLACE,  M.  J. 

Fh.  305. — French  Conversation  and  Composition.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of 
the  course  Fh.  305-306,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  for  credit.     Prerequisite: 
Fh.  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
8:15  daily.    BU-101.     KURTH,  A.  L. 

Fh.  430. — Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    BU-101.    Atkin,  E.  G. 

Conferences,  reading  and  reports.  The  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study,  for  credit, 
certain  phases  of  French  literature,  language  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  regular 
course  offerings.  May  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions.  Students  will  be 
helped   to  plan    a   definite   program. 
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GRADUATE   COURSE 

Fh.  530.— Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    BU-101.    Atkin,  E,  G. 

Conferences,  reading  and  reports.  The  course  oflFers  graduate  students  an  opportunity  to 
study,  for  credit,  certain  phases  of  French  literature,  language  and  civilization  for  which  there 
are  no  regular  course  offerings.  May  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 
Students   will   be  helped  to  plan   a  definite  program. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

GL  301.— Children's  Science.    2  credits. 

9:30  daily.     YN-201.     TiSON,  J.  P. 

The  content  of  elementary  science,  together  with  its  organization  for  use  both  in  the  integrated 
program  and  in  the  departmentalized  school.  Consideration  given  to  the  interests  and  experiences 
of  children.  Investigation  of  instructional  aids  that  will  assist  teachers  of  the  elementary  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Gpy.  204. — Elements  of  World  Geography,  II.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     SC-208.     TERRELL,  R.  P. 

A  continuation  of  Gpy.  203,  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
geography.  Here  are  considered  population  problems,  race,  language,  and  religion,  and  especially 
the  regional  distribution  of  occupations  and  environmental  adjustments  that  lead  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  peoples  and  nations,  and  the  political  influence  of  geographic  factors. 

Gpy.  305. — Geography  of  Florida.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     SC-208.     DiETTRlCH,  S.  R. 

A  study  of  the  geographic  conditions  and  human  adjustments  in  the  major  regions  of  Florida. 
The  distribution  of  population,  routes  of  communication,  industries,  resources,  and  strategic 
location  in  their  geographical  and  historical  aspects ;  explanation  and  interpretation  of  major 
phenomena  such  as  weather  and  climate,  geologic  structure  and  land  forms,  surface  and  under- 
ground drainage,  shoreline  characteristics,  natural  vegetation,  soil  types,  and  animal  life.  Optional 
field  trips. 

Gpy.  385. — Principles  of  Human  Geography.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     SC-208.     TERRELL,  R.  P. 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  study  and  teaching  of  modern  geography  in  the  elementary 
school ;  the  earth  as  a  planate ;  wind  systems ;  seasons,  elements  of  meteorology ;  ■weather  and 
climate ;  land  forms.  How  people  have  adjusted  life  and  work  to  changing  world  environment. 
The  correlation  between  geography  and  history  is  stressed.  Opportunity  is  given  students  who 
wish  to  carry  on  special  studies  relating  to  any  specific  part  of  the  course. 

GEOLOGY 

Gy.  207. — Topography  and  Geology  of  Florida.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.     SC-208.    EDWARDS,  R.  A. 

Laboratory:     12:00  to  3:35  T.  Th.     SC-209. 
No  credit  towards  major  or  group  major  without  the  specific  permission  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department.     Designed   to   meet  the   special   needs   of  certain 
groups  of  students. 

An  interpretation  of  the  topography,  scenery  and  geology  of  Florida  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  physical  and  historical  geology.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  State. 
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GERMAN 

Giu  33. — First-Year  German.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Gn.  33-34. 
For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  German. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-305.     CRAPS,  J.  E. 

Section  2.     12:00  daily.     BU-305. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in  Bpeak- 
ine;  and  reading  the  language. 

Giu  34. — First- Year  German.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn.  33-34. 
Prerequisite:  Gn.  33  or  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    BU-301. 

Gn.  201. — Second-Year  German.     3   credits.     The   first   half  of   the   course   Gn. 
201-202.    Prerequisite:  Gn.  34  or  equivalent. 
10:45  daily.    BU-305.    CRAPS,  J.  E. 

An  intermediate  course.  The  objective  is  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language. 

m 

Gn.  430. — Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    JONES,  O.  F. 

Readings  and  reports  in  fields  chosen  by  the  individual  student.  The  course  may  be  repeated 
without   duplication   of  credit. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HPl.  121.— Narcotics  Education.    2  credits.     (Offered  June  16  -  July  3.) 
8:15  daily  and  7:00  T.  Th.    YN-222.    ECHOLS. 

A  factual,  scientific,  and  unemotional  approach  to  the  present-day  problem  of  narcotics.  A 
study  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  relation  to  the  psychological,  physical,  social,  economic, 
and  educational  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be  considered  briefly.  Suggestive  teaching  projects, 
units,  and  methods  for  the  various  age-grade  and  subject  levels  will  be  explored  and  developed. 

HPl.  351. — Intramural  Athletics  and  Officiating.     2  credits. 
1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    CH-212.    Cherry,  H.  S. 

Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  organize  and  conduct  a  program  of  intramural  athletics 
on  both  the  collegiate  and  public  school  levels.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  the  organization  of  a  department,  units  of  competition,  the  program  of  sports,  methods 
of  organizing  participation,  scoring  plans,  awards  and  intramural  rules  and  regulations.  Students 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  with  the  conduct  of  the  intramural  program.  The  techniques 
of  officiating  and  the  training  of  ofiScials  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

HPl.   373. — Methods   and   Materials   in   Elementary    School    Physical    Education. 
3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    GY. 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  the  elementary  school  including  small  group 
play,  large  group  play,  directed  play,  team  game  units,  together  with  appropriate  procedures  and 
methods  for  conducting  such  a  program. 

HPl.  381. — Advanced  Football  Coaching.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   HPl.   131   or 
permission  of  instructor. 

9:30  daily.     UA-201.    WOLF,  R.  B. 

Designed  to  give  instruction  in  coaching  a  complete  team   in  offensive  and   defensive   play. 
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HPI.  383.— Physical  Activities  in  Schools.     3  credits. 

Section  1.     (For  men)   8:15  daily.     FC.     SCHNELL,  H.  W. 
Section  2.     (For  Women)   8:15  daily.     GY. 

The  entire  program  of  physical  education  in  the  public  schools  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  is 
presented  so  that  the  student  may  get  a  complete  picture  of  this  program  and  become  aware  of 
the  progression  from  grade  to  grade.  The  student  receives  training  in  leadership  through  taking 
his  turn  serving  as  leader  and  receiving  the  suggestions  of  classmates  and  instructor.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  student  to  develop  skills  in  all  of  the  activities  presented. 

HPI.  387.— Health  Education.     3  credits. 

2:30  daily.     UA-201.     Haar,  F.  B. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  health  education,  together  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  such  a  program ;  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  health  instruction  ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  materials  for  instructional  purposes ;  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  health  materials  and 
methods ;  the  role  of  local,  state  and  national  non-official  organizations  in  health  teaching  programs. 

HPI.  481. — Advanced  Basketball  Coaching.    2  credits.     (Open  only  to  men.)     Pre- 
requisite: HPI.  231  or  permission  of  instructor. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th.     UA-201.     MCALLISTER,  S.  J. 

Designed  to  instruct  individuals  in  coaching  a  basketball  team ;  based  entirely  on  team  play 
on  both  offense  and  defense. 

GRADUATE    COURSE 

HPI.  533.— Problems  of  Physical  Education.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     UA-205.     SALT,  E.  B. 

Designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary  problems  in  physical 
education.  It  forms  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  research  projects  and  provides  an  analysis 
of  the  techniques  used  in  problem  solving. 

HISTORY 

Hy.  241. — History  of  the  Modern  World.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy. 
313-314. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-112. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     PE-112.     REYNOLDS,  J.  H. 

A  study  of  the  modern  world  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 

Hy.  251.— Florida  History.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Hy.  251-252. 
12:00  daily.    AG-104.    PATRICK,  R.  W. 

Designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  discovery,  exploration,  settlement  and  development 
of  that  area  now  comprised  in  the  present  state  of  Florida.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  the 
period  since  Reconstruction. 

Hy.  301.— American  History,  1492  to  1776.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  301-302. 

8:15  daily.    PE-112.     Leake,  J.  M. 

The  Colonial  Period  up  to  1776. 

Hy.  313. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  313-314. 

9:30  daily.     LA-306,     Glunt,  J.  D. 

The  history  of  Western  Europe  from  476  A.  D,  to  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
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Hy.  361.— English  History  to  1688.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Hy. 
361-362.    Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy.  313-314. 
9:30  daily.     PE-112.     PAYNE,  A.  N. 

A  survey  of  English  History  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  to  the  Glorious   Revolution. 

Hy.  363. — Latin  American  History   to   1850.     3   credits.     The   first  half  of   the 
course  Hy.  363-364.     Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy.  313-314. 
10:45  daily.     LA-306.     Glunt,  J.  D. 

A  survey  of  the  colonization  and  development  of  Latin  America. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Hy.  501. — American  History,  1492  to  1776.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     PE-112.     LEAKE,  J.  M. 

Hy.  509. — U.  S.  History  Seminar.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     LEAKE,  J.  M. 

For   graduate   students    majoring    in    history. 

Hy.  561.— English  History  to  1688.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     PE-112.     PAYNE,  A.  N. 

Hy.  563. — Latin  American  History  to  1850.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LA-306.     GluNT,  J.  D. 

HORTICULTURE 

He.  314. — Principles  of  Fruit  Production.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     AG-209.     ABBOTT,  C.  E. 

The  principles  underlying  fruit  production,  with  special  reference  to  such  factors  as  water 
relations,    nutrition,    temperature,    fruit    setting,    and    geographic    influences. 

He.  316. — Citrus  Culture.     3  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.     AG-209.     ABBOTT,  C.  E. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  T.     AG-209. 

A  thorough  study  of  all  phases  of  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits,  including  propagation,  selection 
of  site,   planting,   grove  operations,   harvesting   and   varieties.     A  three-day   trip   is   required. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

In.  111. — Mechanical  Drawing.    2  credits. 

9:30  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

For  industrial  arts  students.  Freehand  sketching,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  geometric 
construction,   working  drawing  and   blue  printing,  care  and  use  of   instruments. 

In.  211. — General  Shop.    2  credits. 

10:45  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

For  industrial  arts  students.  Practice  in  use  of  band  tools  commonly  found  in  school  shops  : 
types  of  construction,  design,  woodfinishing ;  block-printing.  Analysis  of  logical  teaching  units 
in  projects  and  problems  in  the  various  phases  of  industrial  arts. 

In.  305. — Design  and  Construction.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Advanced  problems  in  design  and  construction  taken  from  some  area  of  work  in  the  general 
shop  in  selected  advanced  areas  in  which  the  student  desires  major  emphasis. 
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In.  411. — General  Machine  Shop  and  Metal  Work.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Recommended  for  properly  qualified  students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Classroom  study 
and  laboratory  practice  in  pattern  work,  foundry,  and  general  machine  shop  operations. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Ig.  365. — Engineering  Mechanics — Statics.    3  credits.    Prerequisites:  Ps.  205,  Ms. 

353,  ML  182. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       8:15  daily.    EG-209.     King,  I.  L. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-209.    KING,  I.  L. 

Principles  of  statics ;  resolution  and  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces ;  numerical  and  graphical 
solution  of  trusses  and  hinged  frames ;  couples,  centers  of  gravity ;  forces  in  space ;  and  moments 
of  inertia. 

Ig.  366. — Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      8:15  daily.    EG-211.     HiRSCH,  F. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.    EG-211.     HiRSCH,  F. 

Principles  of  dynamics ;  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  and  harmonic  motions ;  momentum  and  im- 
pulse ;  work  and  energy ;  force,  mass,  and  acceleration ;  projectiles  :  simple,  torsional,  and  compound 
pendulums ;    balancing   of   rigid    bodies ;    and    relative   motion. 

JOURNALISM 

Jm.  213. — Propaganda.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    LW-202.    EMIG,  E.  J. 

A  study  of  newspapers,  magazines,  the  radio,  and  movies  designed  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  forces  that  create  and  control  public  action.  Analysis  of  the  attitudinizing  of  people,  the 
strategy  of  symbol-makers,  and  the  techniques  of  propagandists  in  their  use  of  idea-transmitting 
agencies  and  in  their  influence  on  war  and  jjeace. 

Jm.  407. — Interpreting  the  News.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LW-202.    EMIG,  E.  J. 

Investigation  of  the  human  ecological  factors  that  affect  such  idea^transmitting  agencies  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio,  and  film,  and  a  study  of  the  standards  of  evaluating  public 
affairs,   together   with   preparation   of   interpretations   of   events. 

LAW 

The  courses  offered  in  law  each  term  will  provide  for  entering  as  well  as 
advanced  students. 

Lw.  303. — Contracts.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     LW-204.     Maloney,  F.  E. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     LW-204.     MALONEY,   F.   E. 

Formation ;    consideration ;    object ;    operation ;    assignments.      Shepherd,    Cases    on    Contracts. 

Lw.  312. — Property.    2  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  Th.  S.     LW-201.     DAY,  J.  W. 
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Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyances ;  rights  incident  to  ownership  of  land  and  estates 
therein,  including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emblements,  waste ;  profits ;  easements ; 
licenses ;  convenants  running  with  the  land.  Warren,  Cases  on  Property,  2nd  edition ;  Day, 
Outline  on  Property. 

Lw.  404. — Quasi  Contracts.     2  credits. 

7:00  M.  W.  Th.  F.     LW-105.     GRAND  ALL,   C.  W. 

Origin  and  nature  of  quasi  contract ;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance  on  rights  or  duty,  from 
mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unenforceable,  illegal,  or  impossible  contracts ;  benefits  conferred 
through  dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs ;  benefits  conferred  under  constraint ;  action  for 
restitution.     Woodruff,  Cases  on  Qua^i  Contracts,  3rd  edition. 

Lw.  415. — Abstracts.    2  credits. 

12:00  M.  W.  Th.  F.    LW-201.  DAY,  J.  W. 

Interpretation  of  maps  and  plotting  of  lots  described  by  metes  and  bounds ;  the  formal 
requisites  of  conveyances  in  use  in  Florida ;  deeds  executed  by  public  and  judicial  officers ;  liens 
and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands.     Florida  Statutes  and  selected  Florida  cases. 

Lw.  417. — Partnership.    2  credits. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    BROWN,  R.  C. 

Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of  a  partnership ;  partner's  interest,  liability ;  powers  ;  rights ; 
duties ;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors ;  termination  of  partnership.  Mechem,  Cases  on  Partner- 
ship, Matthews'  Revision. 

Lw.  419. — Air  Law.     1  credit.  ' 

8:15  W.  S.    LW-105.    TeSelle,  C.  J. 

Aviation  ;  air  space  rights  ;  interstate  commerce ;  airports ;  insurance ;  carriers ;  treatment  of 
torts,  contracts,  and  crimes  in  relation  to  aviation.     Dykstra,  Law  of  Aviation. 

Lw.  431. — Appellate  Procedure  and  Judgments.     2  credits. 
10:45  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    Crandall,  C.  W. 

Judgments ;  appeals ;  what  is  reviewable ;  methods ;  parties ;  assignments  of  error ;  record ; 
briefs ;  arguments ;  decision.  Special  emphasis  on  new  appeal  rules  of  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
Sunderland.  Cases  and  Materials  on  Appellate  Practice,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  505. — Federal  Jurisdiction.     2  credits. 

3:45  M.  T.  W.  F.     LW-105.     SLAGLE,  D. 

System  of  courts  created  under  authority  of  the  United  States ;  jurisdiction  ;  removal  of  cases 
from  state  courts  ;  substantive  law  applied  by  federal  courts ;  appellate  jurisdiction.  Dobie  and 
Ladd,  Cases  on  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure. 

Lw.  520. — Creditors'  Rights.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    LW-105.    TeSelle,  C.  J. 

Remedies  of  the  unsecured  creditor ;  fraudulent  conveyances ;  creditors'  agreements ;  general 
assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors ;  equity  and  statutory  receiverships ;  bankruptcy.  Holbrook 
and  Aigler,  Cases  on  Bankruptcy,  4th  edition. 

Lw.  522. — Admiralty.    2  credits. 

1:15  M.  T.  W.  F.    LW-105.     SLAGLE,  D. 

Jurisdiction  ;  contracts ;  torts ;  crimes ;  maritime  liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto ;  priorities ; 
discharge ;  bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations ;  salvage ;  towage ;  general  average.  Lord  and 
Sprague,   Coses  on  Adiniralty. 

Lw.  535. — Federal  Taxation.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-201.    BROWN,  R.  C. 

General  principles ;  elements  of  procedure ;  estate  and  gift  taxes ;  stamp  taxes ;  income  tax ; 
limitations ;  transferee  and  liability ;  civil  and  criminal  penalties.  Griswold,  Cases  and  Materials 
on  Federal  TaxatioTi. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Ms.  105. — Basic  Mathematics.  4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section     1.       7:00  daily.     PE-101. 


Lee,   R.   E. 
Blake,  R.  G. 


Section    2.  7:00  daily.  BN-208. 

Section     3.  8:15  daily.  PE-101. 

Section     4.  9:30  daily.  PE-101.     MEYER,  H.  A. 

Section     5.  9:30  daily.  BN-208.     LEWIS,  K. 

Section     6.  10:45  daily.  PE-101.     Gormsen,  S.  T. 

Section     7.  12:00  daily.  PE-101. 

Section    8.  1:15  daily.  PE-101. 

Section     9.  2:30  daily.  PE-101. 

Section  10.  3:45  daily.  PE-101. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

In  place  of  the  traditional  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry  in  Buccession, 
this  course  offers  a  sequence  of  topics  including  the  above  plus  some  calculus.  Teachers  of  high 
school  mathematics  who  wish  to  advance  in  technical  command  of  the  subject  matter  should 
elect  both  Ms.  105  and  Ms.  106.  The  course  is  designed  also  for  those  who  plan  to  major  in 
mathematics  or  to  elect  courses  above  the  freshman  level. 

Ms.  106. — Basic  Mathematics.  4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-10. 


Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-11. 

GILLIS,  M.  E. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-11. 

SNOW. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-11. 

Gormsen,  S.  T. 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  7. 

2:30  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  8. 

3:45  daily. 

PE-11. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged 

A  continuation  of 

Ms.  105. 

Ms.  225. — Arithmetic  for  Teachers.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.    PE-11.     MclNNlS,  S.  W. 

Meaning  and  cultural  values  of  arithmetic.  Principles,  fundamentals,  processes,  checks  and 
short  cuts.  Study  of  fractions,  approximations,  percentages,  projects  and  activity  programs  ;  and 
many  other  topics  so  treated  as  to  give  the  student  a  connected  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of 
arithmetic.  Also,  treatment  of  certain  advanced  notions  of  arithmetic  to  throw  light  upon  beginning 
processes,  which  many  teachers  never  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate.  Designed  not  only 
for  teachei-s  of  arithmetic,  but  also  for  teachers  of  any  science  in  which  familiarity  with  number 
processes  is  desirable.  ]_^; 

Ms.  353. — Differential  Calculus.  4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.  PE-206.     SNOW. 

Section  2.       7:00  daily.  EG-202.     DOSTAL,  B.  F. 

Section  3.       8:15  daily.  PE-10.     McCarty,   M.   E. 

Section  4.       1:15  daily.  PE-102. 

Section  5.       9:30  daily.  PE-10.     Blanton,   L.   W. 

Section  6.       9:30  daily.  EG-209.     SMITH,    C.    B. 
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Section  7.     10:45  daily.     PE-10.     QUADE,  E.  S. 

Section  8.     12:00  daily.     PE-10. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

A  beginning;  course.  Differentiation,  one  of  the  most  important  and  practical  fields  of 
mathematics,  is  treated  in  the  main,  but  a  beginning  is  made  in  integration,  the  inverse  operation 
of  differentiation. 

Ms.  354. — Integral  Calculus.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     EG-209.  MEYER,  H.  A. 

Section  2.      8:15  daily.     PE-208.  MclNNlS,   S.  W. 

Section  3.     10:45  daily.     PE-208.  GiLLlS,  M.  E. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

Integration,  the  inverse  operation  of  differentiation,  is  used  in  the  calculation  of  areas, 
volumes,  moments  of  inertia,  and  many  other  problems. 

Ms.  420. — Diflferential  Equations.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    AG-210.     DOSTAL,  B.  F. 

The  classification,  solution,  and  application  of  various  equations  which  contain  expressions 
involving  not  only  variables  but  also  the  derivatives   of  these  variables. 

Ms.  431 — College  Geometry.    3  credits. 

7:00  daily.    EG-211.    BLAKE,  R.  G. 

The  use  of  elementary  methods  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  Special 
emphasis  on  solving  original  exercises.  Recommended  for  prospective  high  school  geometry 
teachers. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Ms.  540. — Fourier  Series.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    PE-10.    QUADE,  E.  S. 

The  use  of  series  of  terms  involving  sines  and  cosines  in  the  solution  of  physical  pnoblems 
such   as  those  relating   to  the  flow  of  heat,  conduction   of  electricity,   and  vibrating   strings. 

Ms.  551. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.      LA-204.    SMITH,  C.  B. 

Topics  of  advanced  nature  selected  from  the  calculus,  including  partial  differentiation,  Taylor's 
theorem,  infinite  series,  continuation  of  simple  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals. 
Green's   theorem,   etc. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

MI.  181. — Engineering  Drawing.     2  credits.     Corequisite:  Ms.  105, 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  four  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1.      2:30  W.     CH-AU.    Frash. 
Laboratory  Sections: 


Section  11. 

8:15  to 

10:35  M. 

TC. 

FRASH, 

E. 

S. 

Section  12. 

10:45  to 

1:05  M. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  13. 

1:15  to 

3:35  M. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  14. 

8:15  to 

10:35  T. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  15. 

10:45  to 

1:05  T. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  16. 

1:15  to 

3:35  T. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  17. 

8:15  to 

10:35  W. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 
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Section  18. 

10:45  to 

1:05  W. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  19. 

8:15  to 

10:35  Th. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  20. 

10:45  to 

1:05  Th. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  21. 

1:15  to 

3:35  Th. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  22. 

8:15  to 

10:35  F. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  23. 

10:45  to 

1:05  F. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  24. 

1:15  to 

3:35  F. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  25. 

8:15  to 

10:35  S. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Section  26. 

10:45  to 

1:05  S. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  make  and  read  engineering  drawings.     French,  Engineer- 
ing Drawing;  Frash,  Instructions,  Letter  Plates  and  Sketch  Plates  for  Engineering  Drawing. 

Ml.  282. — Mechanism  and  Kinematics,     3   credits.     Prerequisite:    Ml.   182,     Co- 
requisites:  Ps,  205  and  Ms.  353. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  1.       9:30  M,  T,  W,  Th.     EG-202.     BOURKE,    N. 
Lecture  Section  2.     10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th,     EG-202,     BoURKE,    N. 
Laboratory  Section  11.       1:15  to  4:50  M,  W.     EG-304,     BOURKE,  N. 
Laboratory  Section  12.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     EG-304.     BOURKE,   N. 

Revolving  and  oscillating  bodies,  link  work,  belts,  pulleys,  gears,  and  cams  ;  trains  of  mechanisms 
and  the  velocity  and  directional  ratio  of  moving  parts.     Keown  and  Faires,  Mechanics. 


3  credits.     Prerequisites:  Ms.  354,  Ps,  206,  and  Cy. 


Ml.  385. — Thermodynamics. 

102, 

9:30  daily,     EG-211,     EbauGH,  N.  C, 

Energy  equations  and  availability  of  energy ;  gases,  vapors,  and  mixtures ;  engineering 
applications  in  flow  of  fluids,  vapor  power  cycles,  gas  compression  and  refrigeration.  Ebaugh, 
Engineering   Thermodynamics;    Keenan   and   Keyes,    Thermodynam,ics   Properties   of  Steam. 

Ml.  387. — Mechanical  Laboratory.     1  credit.     Corequisite:  Ml.  385, 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  M,  W.     EG-213. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.     EG-103. 

Section  2,       1:15  T,  Th,     EG-213, 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th,     EG-103. 

The  preparation  of  engineering  reports,  computation  aids,  and  the  measurement  of  length, 
area,  time,  speed,  pressure,  and  temperature.     Shoop  and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering   Practice. 

MUSIC 

Msc.  103. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily,    YN-311,     CARSON,  C.  J. 

The  child  voice ;  rote  songs ;  development  of  rhythm. ;  sight-singing  from  rote  to  .note ; 
development  of  skills   necessary  for  teaching   primary   music. 


PRESCOTT,    F.  L. 

PRESCOTT,   F,  L. 

PRESCOTT,   F,  L. 

PRESCOTT,    F,  L, 


Msc.  104. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six.    3  credits. 
1:15  daily,     YN-311.     CARSON,  C.  J, 

Development    of    sight-singing ;    study    of    problems    pertaining    to    intermediate    grades ;    part 
singing ;  song  repertoire ;  appreciation  work   suitable  for   intermediate  grades. 
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Msc.  301. — Rudiments  of  Vocal  Music,     2  credits. 

5:30  to  6:30  M.  T.,  Laboratory  to  arrange.     AUD.     DeBruyn,  J.  W. 

The  basic  elements  of  vocal  music.  Notation,  solfeggio,  interpretation,  survey  of  styles, 
mastery  of  certain  principles  of  voice  necessary  for  development.     Practical  work,  ensemble  singing. 

PAINTING 

Courses  in  Painting  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project  method, 
and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories  will 
be  conducted  nine  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours  for  those 
who  desire  to  use  them. 

Pg.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302.    Holbrook,  H.  H. 

A   creative   introductory   course   for   beginners. 

Pg.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   101. 

Pg.  211. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302.     Holbrook,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  102.  Pictorial  composition,  freehand  drawing,  history  of  art,  oil 
painting. 

Pg.  212. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   211. 

Pg.  221. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  102. 

Pg.  222. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302,     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  221. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Pgy.  221. — Practical  Pharmacognosy.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pgy.  221-222. 

1:15  M.  W.  F.     CH-316.     JOHNSON,  C.  H. 

Laboratory:     8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th.  S.     CH-316.     JOHNSON,  C.  H. 

Sources  of  crude  drugs  and  systematic  classification  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Forznulary. 

PHARMACY 

Phy.  211. — Inorganic  Pharmacy.     5  credits.     Prerequisites:  Cy.  101-102  and  Phy. 
223-224. 

9:30  daily.     CH-402.     HUSA,  W.  J. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     CH-306.     HuSA,  W.  J. 
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The  inorganic  compounds  used  in  medicine;  their  Latin  titles,  origin,  and  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  properties ;   their  preparation   and   use   in  compounding    remedies. 

Phy.  354. — Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmacy.     5  credits.     The  second  half  of 
the  course  Phy.  353-354. 

9:30  daily.    CH-306.  FOOTE,  P.  A. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     CH-306.     FOOTE,  P.  A. 

The    chemistry    and    pharmacy    of    natural    and    synthetic     drugs,     including    qualitative    drug 

analysis. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ppy.  351. — Recent  Social  Philosophies.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    SC-209.     CONNER,  F.  W. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  bases  and  logical  articulation  of  certain  outstanding  moral  and 
social  creeds  of  the  present  day. 

Ppy.  452. — The  Philosophy  of  Santayana.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    SC-209.    CONNER,  F.  W. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Santayana  in  terms  of  his  scepticism,  his  doctrine  of  essence, 
his  critical  realism,  his  theory  of  truth,  and  his  conception  of  the  good  of  ethics,  politics,  art, 
and  religion. 

PHYSICS 

Ps.  101.— General  Physics.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  101-102. 
Prerequisite:  C-2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     Corequisite:  Ps.  207. 

(Register  for  one  Demonstration  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Demonstration  Sections : 

Section  1.     10:45  F.     BN-203.     WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Section  2.       2:30  F.     BN-203.     WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Section  3.       3:45  F.     BN-203.     WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.       7:00  daily.     BN-209.     WEST,   R.   C. 

Section  12.      9:30  daily.    BN-209. 

A  course  in  general  physics  for  science  students. 

Ps.  205.— General  Physics.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  205-206. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  mathematics.     Corequisite:  Ps.  207. 

(Register  for  one  Demonstration  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Demonstration  Sections: 

Section  1.  10:45  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 
Section  2.  2:30  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 
Section  3.      3:45  F.    BN-203.    WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Charnow,  M.  L, 
Greene,  C.  W. 
Charnow,  M.  L. 
Gaddum,  L.  W. 
Greene,  C.  W. 


Section 

11. 

7:00 

daily. 

BN-210. 

Section 

12. 

8:15 

daily. 

BN-209. 

Section 

13. 

8:15 

daily. 

BN-210. 

Section 

14. 

9:30 

daily. 

BN-210. 

Section 

15. 

10:45 

daily. 

BN-209. 

Section 

16. 

10:45 

daily. 

BN-210. 
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Section  17.     12:00  daily.    BN-209. 

Theory   of   mechanics,   heat,  sound,   electricity   and   light.      Primarily   for  engineering   students. 

Ps.  207. — General  Physics  Laboratory.     1  credit.    To  accompany  Ps.  101  or  205. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  to     9:20  M.  Th.  BN-306.     Knowles,  H.  L.,  and 

Staff. 

Section  2.  7:00  to     9:20  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section  3.  9:30  to  11:50  M.  Th.  BN-306. 

Section  4.  9:30  to  11:50  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section  5.  12:00  to     2:20  M.  Th.  BN-306. 

Section  6.  12:00  to    2:20  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section  7.  2:30  to     4:50  M.  Th.  BN-306. 

Section  8.  2:30  to     4:50  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section  9.  7:00  to     9:20  T.  F.  BN-306. 

Section  10.  7:00  to     9:20  T.  F.  BN-307. 

Section  11.       9:30  to  11:50  T.  F.  BN-306. 

Section  12.  9:30  to  11:50  T.  F.  BN-307. 

Section  13.  12:00  to     2:20  T.  F.  BN-306. 

Section  14.  12:00  to     2:20  T.  F.  BN-307. 

Section  15.  7:00  to    9:20  W.  S.  BN-306. 

Section  16.  7:00  to    9:20  W.  S.  BN-307. 

Section  17.  9:30  to  11:50  W.  S.  BN-306. 

Section  18.  9:30  to  11:50  W.  S.  BN-307. 

Ps.  311. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
physics. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     BN-203.    KNOWLES,  H.  L. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     BN-208.     KNOWLES,  H.  L. 

Designed  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  physics,  chemistry  and  electrical  engineering  students. 
for  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Ps.  503. — Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.    3  credits. 

7:00  daily.     BN-203.     WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

The  elements  of  the  kinetic  theory,  and  the  application  of  the  theory  to  gases  and  liquids. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pel.  309. — International  Relations.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  PcL 
309-310.    Prerequisite:  C-1,  or  Pel.  313-314,  or  its  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    LA-204,    SVARLIEN,  O. 

The  nature  of  international  relations,  nationalism,  imperialism,  militarism,  armaments  ;  history 
of  international  relations ;  foreign  policies ;  function  and  problems  of  democracy ;  international 
organization  ;  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court. 

Pel.  313. — American  Government  and  Polities.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  313-314.     Prerequisite:  C-1. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
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Section  1.       7:00  daily.     LA-306.     PAYNE,  A.   N. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     SC-205.     PROCTOR,  S. 

A  study  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  other 
courses  in  political  science  and  for  students  not  entering  the  Upper  Division  from  the  University 
College. 

Pel.  405. — History  of  Political  Theory.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  405-406.     Prerequisite:  C-1,  or  Pel.  313-314,  or  its  equivalent. 
9:30  daily.     LA-314. 

A  study  and  analysis  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  political  theories. 

Pel.  407. — Comparative   Government.     3   credits.     The   first  half   of   the   course 
Pel.  407-408. 

12:00  daily.    PE-102.     Dauer,  M.  J.  ~ 

A  comparative  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  governments. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Pel.  505. — History  of  Political  Theory.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     LA-314. 

Pel.  507. — Comparative  Government.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-102.     DAUER,  M.  J. 

Pel,  509. — International  Relations.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-204.     SVARLIEN,  O, 

Pel.  513. — Seminar.    3  credits. 

To  arrange.     DAUER,  M.  J. 

PORTUGUESE  (BRAZILIAN) 

Pe.  33. — First-Year  Portuguese   (Brazilian).     3   credits.     The   first  half   of   the 
course  Pe.  33-34. 

9:30  daily.    BU-101.    ATKIN,  E.  G. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in  reading 
and  speaking  the   language  of   Brazil.     Emphasis  on  oral  work. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Py.  303. — Poultry  Practices.     1%  credits.     (June  16  to  July  3.)     Open  to  Agri- 
cultural Extension  w^orkers  ONLY. 

8:15  M.  W.  F,    PO.    Mehrhof,  N.  R.,  and  Staff. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     PO. 

Fundamentals  in  poultry  raising,  including  importance  of  the  poultry  industry ;  popular 
breeds ;  housing,  feeding,  and  managing  chicks,  broilers,  and  layers ;  comm.on  poultry  diseases 
and  parasites.  Special  emphasis  in  laboratory  work  on  culling  and  judging  poultry ;  caponizing  ; 
egg  grading ;  killing  and  dressing  poultry,  including  method  demonstrations.  , 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psy.  201. — General  Psychology.    3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-114.     FISCHER,  R.  P. 


Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-206 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-206 

Section  4. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-114 
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KISKER,    G.   W. 

Davenport,  K.  S. 
Spelt,  D.  K. 

An  elementary  treatment  of  the  general  topics  in  the  field  of  psychology.  Designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior,  approached  as  a  natural  phenomenon  subject  to  Bcientific 
study.  The  unifying  concept  of  the  course  is  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  physical  and 
social  environment. 

Psy.  304. — Experimental  Psychology.     3  credits. 

1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  Th.  F.    MU-Basement.     SPELT,  D.  K. 

Methods  of  psychological  investigation ;  individual  differences,  reactions,  work  and  fatigue, 
sensations,  perceptions,   Ulusions,   images,  memory,  attention,   learning,   judgments. 

Psy,  309. — Personality  Development.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       9:30  daily.     PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  of  personality  formation,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  varieties 
of  human  adjustment.  The  more  inevitable  problems  of  human  life  with  their  normal  and  abnormal 
solutions.  The  origin  and  modification  of  behavior.  Processes  of  motivation  and  adjustment. 
Development  and  measurement  of  personality  traits.     Techniques  of  mental  hygiene. 

Psy.  310. — Abnormal  Psychology.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     PE-206.     FISCHER,  R.  P. 

A  study  of  the  abnormal  phases  of  mental  life,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  individual  develops 
abnormal  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  A  survey  of  the  signs  of  beginning  maladjustment  and 
the  procedures  which  should  be  followed  to  correct  these  tendencies.  Special  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

Psy.  406. — Psychological  Tests.    3  credits. 

12:00  daily.     PE-114.    DAVENPORT,  K.  S. 

Tests  of  general  intelligence,  special  personality  traits,  and  business  ability ;  organization 
and   administration ;    methods    and    results ;    practical    use-  of    tests. 

Psy.  410. — Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Psy.  310. 
8:15  daily.    PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 

Lectures  and  readings  on  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease,  with  attention  to  causes, 
diagnosis,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  Psychiatric  information  for  social  workers  and  school 
psychologists. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Psy.  506. — Psychological  Tests.    3  credits. 

12:00  daily.     PE-114.     DAVENPORT,  K.  S. 

Offered  with  Psy.  406  with  extra  readings  and  reports  for  graduate  students. 

Psy.  510. — Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 

Offered  with  Psy.  410  with  extra  readings  and  reports   for  graduate  students. 

RELIGION 

Rn. — 342. — Career  and  Significance  of  Jesus.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily,     UA-201.     SCUDDER,  D.  L. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  based  upon  the  comparative  texts  of  the  first  three  gospels 
and  recent  Biblical  scholarship. 
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Rn.  351. — Comparative  Religion.     3  credits. 

12:00  daily.     UA-201.     SCUDDER,  D.  L. 

The  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Near  East,  and  Europe  are  compared  along 
general  lines.  An  investigation  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism, 
Mohammedanism,   Judaism,   and   Christianity. 

SCHOOL  ART 

Pc.  253. — General  Art  for  the  Elementary  Grades.     4  credits. 
1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.    YN-316.     MITCHELL,  J.  O. 

Students  who  have  had  Pc.  251. — Art  for  the  Primary  Grades,  or  Pc.  252. — Art  for  the 
Elementary  Grades,  may  register  for  either  half  of  Pc.  251-252  for  2  credits. 

General   survey  and  practice  in   all  types  of  art   work   for  grades   one  through   six. 

Pc.  301. — Creative  School  Art.    2  credits. 

1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     YN-316.     MITCHELL,  J.  O. 

A  series  of  original  projects  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  factors  of   design. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Scl.  301. — Children's  Social  Studies.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     YN-209. 

The  content  material  in  the  social  studies  field  with  implications  for  the  activity  program. 

Scl.  302. — Children's  Social  Studies.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    YN-209. 

A  continuation  of  Scl.  301. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sy.  241. — Sociological  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     PE-4. 

The  outlook  for  the  individual  in  the  modem  world.  Direct  measurement  of  social  credits 
of  invention  and  technological  change  in  modern  America.  The  effect  of  the  metropolitan  epoch 
on  social  institutions.  A  review  of  the  American  regions  as  cultural  environm.ents  and  chal- 
lenges. 

Sy.  322. — The  Child  in  American  Society.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    CH-212. 

A  study  of  the  social  adjustment  of  children  in  a  changing  world.  Factual  study  of  social 
situations  in  American  life  as  they  affect  children.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  adjustment  and 
development  of  the  normal  child,  with  attention  to  the  problems  of  abnormal  and  maladjusted 
children.  The  course  provides  factual  sociological  materials  designed  to  supplement,  rather 
than   to   duplicate,   parallel   courses   in   Education   and   Psychology. 

Sy.  337. — Cultural  Anthropology.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    PE-4.    EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

Physical  anthropology ;  physical  characteristics  of  prehistoric  and  modern  man ;  race  dis- 
tinction ;  distribution  of  races ;  a  critical  analysis  of  racial  theories — Aryanism,  Nordicism,  Nazism, 
Archaeology.  Cultural  anthropology ;  the  development  of  culture ;  a  comparative  study  of  represen- 
tative cultures.     The  American   Indian.     The  Timucua   and   Seminole   Indians    of   Florida. 

Sy.  344. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     PE-4.     EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

The  nature  and  development  of  domestic  institutions.  Problems  of  adjustment  to  modem 
conditions.     Changes   in  marital  and  domestic   relations   with  particular  emphasis   on   preparation 
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for  marriage.    The  status  of  women  and  laws  pertaining  to  marriage  in  Florida.     Divorce,  family 
disorganization,  child  training. 

Sy.  424. — Criminology.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    PE-4. 

Nature  and  causes  of  crime;  punishment,  treatment,  prevention.  Sociological  aspects  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure. 

Sy.  443. — ^The  American  Negro.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    PE-4.    BROWDER,  W.  G. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  American  negro.  Brief  history  of  the  negro  from  early  days  of  slavery  to  the 
present.  Contrast  between  the  cultures  of  the  whites  and  the  negroes  in  the  North  and  South. 
Racial  segregation  and  discrimination.     The  role  of  the  negro  in   Southern  culture  today. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Sy.  522. — The  Child  in  American  Society.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    CH-212. 

Sy.  524. — Criminology.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    PE-4. 

Sy.  537. — Cultural  Anthropology.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     PE-4.     EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

Sy.  544. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     PE-4.     EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

Sy.  560. — Special  Topics.     3  credits. 

To  arrange.     EHRMANN,  W.  W.,  and  STAFF. 

Special  topics  in  sociology,  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

SOILS 

Sis.  301.— Soils.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:    Acy.  125-126  or  Cy.  101-102. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  F.    AG-208.    HENDERSON,  J.  R. 
Laboratory:    3:45  M.  F.      AG-202. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  soils  with  elementary  treatment  of  genesis,  morphology  and 
classification.     Soil  tyi>e8  and  problenu  in  Florida. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Sis.  570. — Research  in  Soils.     1  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    AG-206.     SMITH,  F.  B. 

SPANISH 

The  Spanish  department  will  offer  a  special  program  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
all  students  and  teachers  of  Spanish  interested  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language.  During  the  entire  summer  Spanish  tables  will 
be  provided  at  the  University  dining  hall;  these  will  be  presided  over  by  native 
speakers  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Oral  practice  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  the  recording  machine  and  record  players,  and  advanced  conversa- 
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tion  classes  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  Courses  are  arranged  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  credit,  and  include  study  of  the  literature,  culture,  and 
institutions  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  America.  Special  evening  lectures  will  be 
given  in  Spanish;  a  number  of  motion  pictures,  with  Spanish  dialogue,  will  be 
shown.  There  is  also  opportunity  for  contact  with  Latin-American  students 
brought  to  the  University  of  Florida  campus  through  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  affairs. 

In  the  1947  session  elementary  courses  in  Portuguese  (Brazilian)  will  also 
be  offered. 

Sh.  33. — First- Year  Spanish.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Sh.  33-34. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  Spanish. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-205.     Trujillo,  V. 
Section  2.       9:30  daily.     BU-305.     FERNANDEZ,  P.  V. 

Sh.  34. — First- Year  Spanish.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh.  33-34. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  33. 

10:45  daily.     BU-205. 

Sh.  201.— Second-Year  Spanish.  3  credits.  First  half  of  the  course  Sh.  201-202. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  34  or  equivalent. 

8:15  daily.     BU-205.     Wershow,  I.  R. 

Sh.  313. — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Sh.  313-314.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  202  or  equivalent.  This  course  is 
given  in  Spanish. 

8:15  daily.     BU-305.     FERNANDEZ,  P.  V. 

Sh.  405. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature:  Generation  of  1898.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Permission  of  instructor. 

12:00  daily.     BU-205.     WERSHOW,  I.  R. 

Sh.  423 — The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  in- 
structor. 

10:45  daily.    BU-201.    TRUJILLO,  V. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Sh.  505. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature:  Generation  of  1898.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    BU-205.    Wershow,  I.  R. 

SPEECH 

The  Department  of  Speech  maintains  a  clinic  in  speech  and  hearing  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Any  resident  of  Florida  may  come  to  the  clinic  during  the 
summer  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.     Hours:  2:30-4:50,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  PE-209. 

Sch.  222. — Introduction  to  Radio.     2  credits.     Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  C-31. 
12:00  M.  T.  Th.  F.    PE-209. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  broadcasting:  requirements  and  opportunities  in  the  different  phases 
of  the  profession ;   writing,   producing,  selling,   management ;    industry's   obligations   to   the   public. 
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Sch.  241. — Effective  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  consent  of  the 
student's  dean. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-205.     CONSTANS,  H.  P. 
Section  2.       8:15  daily.     PE-205.     CONSTANS,  H.  P. 
Section  3.       9:30  daily.     PE-205.     DiCKEY,  D.  C. 
Section  4.     10:45  daily.     PE-205. 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  through  demonstration  and  practice  to  talk  effectively  to  a  group. 

Sch.   307. — Interpretation   of   Literature.     3   credits.     Prerequisite:    Sch.   241   or 
consent  of  instructor. 

9:30  daily,     PE-209,     EUBANK,  W.  C. 

Voice  training  ;  exercises  for  developing  the  effectiveness  of  the  body  and  voice ;  oral  reading 
of  short  stories  and  narrative  iwetry. 

Sch.  309. — Dramatic  Production:  Staging  and  Lighting.     3  credits.     Prerequisite: 
Sch.  241  or  consent  of  instructor. 
3:45  daily.     PE-205. 

The  staging  of  the  play :  designing,  constructing,  painting,  assembling,  and  shifting  of  scenery. 
The  lighting  of  the  play:  lighting  instruments,  plan,  and  use  of  color  and  special  effects. 

Sch.  314. — Types  of  Public  Discussion.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch,  241  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

8:15  daily.     PE-209.     EUBANKS,  W.  C. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion.  Special  attention  given 
to  panel  and  open-forum  discussion.     How  to  use  parliamentary  procedure. 

Sch.  410. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

2:30  daily.    PE-208.  v 

A  survey  in  certain  related  fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  fs  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  normal  speaking  process  and  of  speech  abnormalities. 

Sch.  420. — Speech  Activities  in  the  School.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

10:45  daily.    PE-209. 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  teachers.  The  place  of  speech  education  in  the  school ; 
organization  of  materials  and  activities  ;  discussion  of  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching 
of  public  speaking,  debate,  auditorium  programs,  oral  reading,  dramatics,  and  speech  improvement. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Sch.  502. — Plays,  Players,  and  Playwrights.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     AG-208.     CONSTANS,  H,  P, 

A  study  of  recent  plays  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  production ;  the  techniques  of 
outstanding   actors  and   playwrights. 

Sch.  509. — Advanced  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-306,     EUBANK,  W.  C. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  group  discussion  and  debate  and  the  function  of  the  participants. 
The  objectives  of  educational   forensics  and  the  methods   used   in   attaining   them. 

Sch,  510. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech.    3  credits, 
2:30  daily,     PE-205.     TEW,  R.  E. 
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A  survey  in  certain  related  fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  is  basic  to  an  understanding 
of  the  normal  speech  process  and  speech   abnormalities. 

Sch,  513. — Southern  Oratory.     3  credits. 

7:00  daily.    PE-209.    DiCKEY,  D.  C. 

The  speaking  and  speeches  of  selected  outstanding  southern  speakers  studied  from  the  stand- 
points of  the  speaker,  speech  situation,  the  period  and  the  speeches ;  synthesis  and  interpretation 
of  Southern  speakers,  their  influence  on  the  South. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AND  SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
Second  Term 

All  classes  ordinarily  meet  for  sixty-five  minutes.  Classes  scheduled  to  meet 
daily  meet  Monday  through  Saturday.  Course  descriptions  are  omitted  if  the 
same  course  was  offered  the  first  term.  See  the  schedule  for  the  first  term  for 
this  information. 

Students  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  for  graduate  courses  unless  they  secure  written  approval  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  official  announcements  by  the  Board  of  University 
Exanminers  for  details  concerning  comprehensive  examinations. 

C-11. — American  Institutions.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Staff. 


Lecture  Section  11:       3:45  W. 

CH-AU. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily. 

SC-215. 

Section  102.      8:15  daily. 

SC-206. 

Section  103.      9:30  daily. 

AG-104. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily. 

SC-206. 

C-12. — American  Institutions.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  21:       3:45  Th.     CH-AU.     STAFF. 

Staff. 


Lecture  Section  22; 

3:45  T. 

CH-AU. 

Discussion  Sections 

i: 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

UA-101. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-202, 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

AG-108. 

C-21. — The  Physical  Sciences.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  11:       2:30  M.     BN-203.     STAFF. 
Lecture  Section  12:       3:45  W.     BN-203.     STAFF. 
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Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  102.       8:15  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  103.       9:30  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  107.       2:30  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  108.       3:45  daily.  BN-205. 

C-22. — The  Physical  Sciences.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  21:       2:30  T.  BN-203.     STAFF. 

Lecture  Section  22:  3:45  Th.  BN-203.  STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.       7:00  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  202.       8:15  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  203.       9:30  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  204.     10:45  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  207.       2:30  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  208.       3:45  daily.  BN-201. 

C-31. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing   (Freshman  English),     4  credits. 

(Register   for   one    Lecture    Section,    one    Discussion    Section,   and    one 
Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  11:       9:30  M.  AU.     STAFF. 

Lecture  Section  12:  10:45  T.  AU.  STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  102.       8:15  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  103.       9:30  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  107.       2:30  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  108.       3:45  daily.  LA-201. 

Section  109.       7:00  daily.  LA-203. 

Section  110.       8:15  daily.  LA-203. 

Section  111.       9:30  daily.  LA-203. 

Section  112.     10:45  daily.  LA-203. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  301.       7:00  M.  Th.     LA-209. 

Section  302.       7:00  T.  F.  LA-209. 

Section  303.       7:00  W.  S.  LA-209. 
Section  304.       9:30  M.  Th.     LA-209. 

Section  305.       9:30  T.  F.  LA-209. 

Section  306.       9:30  W.  S.  LA-209. 
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Section 

307. 

2:30 

M. 

Th. 

LA-209. 

Section 

308. 

2:30 

T. 

F. 

LA-209. 

Section 

309. 

3:45 

M. 

Th. 

LA-209. 

C-32. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English),     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section,  one  Discussion  Section,  and  one 
Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  21:       9:30  T.  AU.     STAFF. 

Lecture  Section  22:     10:45  M.  AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.       7:00  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  202.       8:15  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  203.       9:30  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  204.     10:45  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  207.       2:30  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  208.       3:45  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  209.       7:00  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  210.       8:15  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  211.       9:30  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  212.     10:45  daily.  LA-307. 
Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  401.       8:15  M.  Th.     LA-209. 

Section  402.       8:15  T.  F.        LA-209. 

Section  403.       8:15  W.  S.       LA-209. 

Section  404.     10:45  M.  Th.     LA-209. 

Section  405.     10:45  T.  F.        LA-209. 

Section  406.     10:45  W.  S.       LA-209. 

Section  407.       1:15  M.  Th.     LA-209. 

Section  408.       1:15  T.  F.        LA-209. 

Section  409.       3:45  T,  F.        LA-209. 

C-41. — Practical  Logic.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  2.       8:15  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  3.      9:30  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  4.     10:45  daily.     SC-212. 

C-42. — Fundamental  Mathematics.    3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section  2. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-102. 

PIRENIAN,  Z.  IVi 

Section  3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section  4. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-2. 

Morales,  J.  A. 

Section  5. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-2. 

Gager,  W.  a. 

Section  6. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-2. 
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Section  7.  1:15  daily.  PE-2. 
Section  8.  2:30  daily.  PE-2. 
Section  9.       3:45  daily.     PE-2. 

C-61. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11:       2:30  T. 

AU.     Stj 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily. 

UA-307. 

Section  102.      8:15  daily. 

UA-307. 

Section  103.      9:30  daily. 

UA-307. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily. 

UA-307. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily. 

UA-307. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily. 

UA-307. 

C-62. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  21:       2:30  M.     AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 


Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

UA-304. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

UA-304. 

C-61. — Biological  Science.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section 

101. 

7:00 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section 

102. 

8:15 

daily. 

SC-209 

Section 

103. 

9:30 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section 

104. 

10:45 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section 

105. 

12:00 

daily. 

SC-111 

Section 

106. 

1:15 

daily. 

SC-111, 

C-62. — Biological  Science.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Scetion  202. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-111, 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Acy,  126. — Agricultural  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The   second  half  of  the   course 
Acy.  125-126. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.  CH-AU. 

10:45  M.  S.  CH-112. 

9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.      CH-AU. 

Section  2.       9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.  CH-AU. 

10:45  W.  F.  CH-112. 

9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.      CH-AU. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

As.  201. — Agricultural  Elconomics.     3  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.     AG-208.     Greenman,  J.  R. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  3:35  T.     AG-209. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  agricultural  economics ;  principles  of  economics  as  applied  to 
agriculture ;   economic   problems   of   the  agricultural    industry   and   the    individual    farmer. 

As.  306. — Farm  Management.    3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.     AG-209.     GREENMAN,  J.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M,     AG-209. 

The  factors  of  production  ;  systems  of  farming,  their  distribution  and  adaptation ;  problems  of 
labor,  machinery,  layout  of  farms,   and  farm  reorganization. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Ag.  306. — Farm  Machinery.     3  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-210.     Oates,  W.  J. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.     AG-210. 

Machines  used  in  the  production  of  field,  fruit  and  truck  crops  ;  care,  construction,  operation 
and  repair  of  machines  ;  selection  of  harvesting,  picking,  seeding,  spraying  and  tillage  machinery. 
Machines  are  provided  for  laboratory  observation  and  study. 

Ag.  401. — Farm  Structure.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-210.     OATES,  W.  J. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.     AG-210. 

The  arrangement,  cost,  construction,  depreciation,  design,  location  and  ventilation  of  farm 
buildings. 

AGRONOMY 

Ay.  324. — Forage  and  Cover  Crops.     3  credits. 

7:00  M,  T.  W.  Th.     AG-302.     Senn,  P.  H. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     AG-302. 

Plants  that  produce  feed  for  livestock ;  methods  of  establishing  pastures  and  management  of 
grazing  areas ;  plants  suited  for  cover  crops,  conservation  programs,  and  rotation  systems  of 
the  South.     Field  trips,  laboratory  and  field  demonstrations. 

Ay.  426. — Special  Problems  in  Agronomy.     Variable  credit. 
10:45  daily.     AG-302.     SENN,  P.  H. 

Individual  problems  selected  from  the  fields  of  crop  production,   genetics,   or   plant  breeding. 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

Al.  211. — Principles  of  Animal  Husbandry.    3  credits. 
7:00  M.  T.  W.  F.      AG-208. 
Laboratory:  2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.    AG-208. 

The  place  of  livestock  in  agriculture;  principles  of  livestock  improvement;  characteristics  of 
feeds ;  and  feeding  principles.    For  students  majoring  in  departments  other  than  Animal  Husbandry. 

Al.  322. — Animal  Breeding.    2  credits. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-102. 

Principles  of  breeding  applied  to  animals ;  pedigree  and  record  work ;  foundation  and  manage- 
ment of  a  breeding  enterprise. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Courses  in  Architecture  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  i)roject 
method,  and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories 
will  be  conducted  nine  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours 
for  those  who  desire  to  use  them. 

Ae.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.     UA-401.  Nebi,  Z.  Y. 

A  creative   introductory  course  for  beginners. 

Ae.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    UA-401.  Nebi,  Z.  Y. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   101. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bey.  402. — Dairy  Bacteriology.     4  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.     SC-104.     Saurino,  V.  R. 

Laboratory:   1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.  and  8:15  to  10:35  S.    SC-104. 

Consideration  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms  encountered  in  milk  and  dairy  products ; 
milk  spoilage,  milk  fermentation ;  bacteriology  of  butter,  ice  cream,  cheese ;  standard  methods  of 
milk  analysis  and  dairy  inspection.     Hammer,  Dairy  Bacteriology. 

Bey.  440. — Special  Bacteriology  and  Sanitation.     4  credits. 
9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.    SC-104.     SAURINO,  V.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     SC-104. 

Treats  the  algae  and  related  organisms  (limnology),  protozoan  disease  agents,  virus  disease 
agents,  and  bacterial  pollution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  means  of  spread  and  prevention  of  each 
disease. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Bey.  500. — Advanced  Bacteriology.    4  to  8  credits. 
To  arrange.    SC-104. 

BIOLOGY 

Bly.  102. — General  Animal  Biology.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ely.  101-102.     Pre-  or  corequisite:  C-6. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
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Lecture  Section  1:  8:15  M.  W.  SC-101.  Berner,  L. 
Lecture  Section  2:  8:15  T.  Th.  SC-101.  Berner,  L. 
Laboratory  Sections: 


Section  11. 

Section  12. 

Section  13. 

Section  14. 

Section  15. 


10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-10. 

2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-10. 

10:45  to  2:20  T.  Th.  S.  SC-10. 

10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-106. 

2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-106. 


Berner, 
Berner, 
Berner, 
Berner. 
Berner, 


L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 
L. 


Bly.  134.— The  Life  of  the  Inland  Waters  of  Florida.     3  credits. 
9:30  T.  Th.    SC-206.    YOUNG,  F.  N. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     SC-106.    YOUNG,  F.  N. 
No  credit  toward  a  major  or  group  major  except  with  the  specific  per- 
mission of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

A  companion  course  to  Bly.  133,  offered  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  certain  groups  of  students, 
but  concerned  with  the  common  plant  and  animal  life  of  our  streams,  pools,  ponds,  lakes  and 
and  marshes.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  those  species  and 
groups  of  organisms  that  comprise  the  more  important,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  interesting 
members  of  Florida's  rich  aquatic  biota.  Laboratory  demonstrations,  field  trips  and  individual 
projects  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

Ely.  210. — Vertebrate  Embryology.     4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bly.  209. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section:       9:30  daily.     SC-101.     SHERMAN,  H.  B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.     10:45  to     2:20  M.  W. 

Section  12.      2:30  to     6:05  M.  W. 

Section  13.      7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th. 


F. 

SC-107. 

Sherman, 

H. 

B. 

F. 

SC-107. 

Sherman, 

H. 

B. 

S. 

SC-107. 

Sherman, 

H. 

B. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Bly.  508. — Taxonomic  Studies.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange. 

Ely.  512.— Florida  Wild  Life.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  514. — Vertebrate  Morphology.    3  to  5  credits. 

To  arrange.     SHERMAN,  H.  B.,  and  Grobman,  A.  B. 

Bly.  516. — Invertebrate  Morphology.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  520. — Individual  Problems  in  Animal  Biology.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Ely.  522. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Ely.  524. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange. 

Ely.  534. — Problems  and  Concepts  of  Taxonomy  and  Nomenclature.     2  credits. 
To  arrange. 
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Bly.  542. — Problems  in  Game  Management.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.     STAFF. 

BOTANY 

Bty.  304. — General  Botany.   3  credits.   The  second  half  of  the  course  Bty.  303-304. 
(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  of  the  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section:       7:00  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-2.     DAVIS,   J.    H. 
Laboratory  Section  11:       1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     SC-2. 
Laboratory  Section  12:       3:45  to  6:05  T.  Th.     SC-2. 

Bty.  311. — Plant  Physiology.     4  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-1.     DAVIS,  J.  H. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-1. 

Absorption,  assimilation,  transpiration,  metabolism,  respiration,  and  growth  of  plants.    Maximov. 
Plant  Pathology,  2nd  edition. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bs.  211. — Elementary  Accounting.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  B?. 
211-212. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     TA-1. 

Section  2.       8:15  daily.     TA-1.     JOHNSON,  B. 

Section  3.     12:00  daily.     TA-1.     EMMANUEL,   M. 

Bs.   212. — Elementary   Accounting.     3   credits.     The   second   half   of   the   course 
Bs.  211-212. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

9:30  daily. 

TA-1. 

NOLA,  L, 

Section  2. 

10:45  daily. 

TA-1. 

NOLA,  L, 

Section  3. 

12:00  daily. 

TA-2. 

Section  4. 

1:15  daily. 

TA-1. 

Section  5. 

2:30  daily. 

TA-1. 

Bs.  310. — Accounting  Mathematics.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     TA-2.     Kelmon,   R.  M. 

Bs.  311. — Accounting  Principles.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:     Bs.  212  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

10:45  daily.     TA-2.     GRADY,  R. 

Bs.  312. — Accounting  Principles.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  311. 
7:00  daily.     TA-2.     GRADY,  R. 

Bs.  313. — Cost  Accounting.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Bs.  211. 
9:30  daily.     TA-2.     KELMON,  R.  M. 

Bs.  361. — Property  Insurance.     3  credits. 

2:30  daily.     LA-314.     MASON,  R.  W. 

Fire  and  marine  insurance. 
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Bs.  373, — Personnel  Management.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    LA-204. 

A  comparison  and  critical  evaluation  of  public  and  private  personnel  practices  and  techniques 
of  recruiting,  selecting,  transferring,  promoting,  classifying  and  training  workers.  Attention  is 
centered  on  the  problem  of  training  to  fit  workers  for  the  different  types  and  levels  of  duties  called 
for  by  government,  by  industry  and  by  other  types  of  business  enterprises.  Consideration  of 
organization,  policies,   and  procedures  of  managing  men. 

Bs.  393. — Urban  Land  Utilization.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.     LA-204.     ASHBURN,  K.  E. 

Land  and  population ;  economics  of  land  utilization ;  urbanization  and  urban  land ;  manu- 
facturing as  an  urbanizing  factor ;  labor  as  a  factor ;  transportation  and  commerce  in  city  location 
and  urbanization. 

Bs.  401. — Business  Law.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs.  401-402. 
7:00  daily.    AG-104.     Gaitanis,  L.  A. 

Bs.  402. — Business  Law.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Bs.  401-402. 
10:45  daily.     AG-104.  MASON,  R.  W. 

Bs.  412. — Principles  of  Auditing.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  312. 
9:30  daily.     TA-3. 

A  study  of  auditing  theory  and  current  auditing  practice ;  principal  kinds  of  audits  and 
services  of  the  public  accountant ;  professional  and  ethical  aspects  of  auditing.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  problems. 

Bs.  414. — Income  Tax  Procedure.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  311. 
7:00  daily.     TA-3.     POWERS,  E.  P. 

A  study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  and  Regulations,  and  related  accounting  problems  ; 
preparation  of  tax  returns  for  individuals,   corporations  and  fiduciaries. 

Bs.  428. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation  Finance.     3  credits.     A  con- 
tinuation of  Bs.  427.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  427. 
8:15  daily.     PE-208.     TUTTLE,  F.  W. 

The  sale  of  corporation  securities ;  problems  incident  to  growth  and  expansion ;  business 
failures  and  financial  reconstruction ;  social  aspects  of  corporate  financial  policy,  regulation  and 
control  of  corporate  fiscal  policy  and  taxation  of  corporations. 

Bs.  443. — Foreign  Trade  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     SC-202. 

Problems  in  foreign  trade ;  promotion  of  overseas  trade ;  foreign  trade  surveys ;  products  of 
international  commerce ;  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  customs ;  foreign  commercial  policies ;  exporting 
systems  and  methods  ;  financing  of  foreign  trade ;  problems  of  shipment ;  legal  aspects  of  foreign 
trade ;  importing  problems ;  foreign  trade  of  Florida. 

Bs.  451. — Transportation:  Rates  and  Ratemaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Es. 
351. 

10:45  daily.     LA-204. 

Classification,  tariffs,  rate  structure,  ratemaking  procedures,  and  rate  regulation  of  all  types 
of  carriers. 

Bs.  491. — Principles  and  Problems  of  City  Planning.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    SC-202.    ASHBURN,  K.  E. 

Relation  of  city  planning  to  real  estate  values  and  developments ;  use  of  city  plans  by  realtors  ; 
building  codes ;  blighted  areas ;  development  of  the  city  center  and  realty  operations ;  relation  of 
realtors  to  city-planning  engineers. 
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GRADUATE  COURSE 

Bs.  513. — Advanced  Cost  and  Budgetary  Accounting.     3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

NOTE:  These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  BEn.  462,  do  not  count  as  credit 
in  Education. 

BEn.  81. — Introductory  Typewriting.     2  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.    YN-306.    Maxwell,  H.  C. 
Section  2.      1:15  daily.    YN-306.     MAXWELL,  H.  C. 

Introduction   to   touch   typewriting ;   practice   upon   personal   and   business   problems. 

BEn.  94. — Stenography.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  BEn.  81  and  BEn.  91  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

8:15  to  10:35  daily  and  two  hours  weekly  to  arrange.     YN-305.     MOOR- 
MAN, J.  H.,  and  MAXWELL,  H.  C. 

Advanced  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Designed  for  those  who  desire  more  instruction 
than  is  given  in  the  elementary  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  for  i^ersonal  use,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  desire  certification  in  business  education. 

BEn.  97. — Handwriting.    1  credit. 

7:00  M.  W.     YN-305.     MOORMAN,  J.  H. 

BEIn.  462. — The  Business  Education  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: a  course  in  each  of  the  following — ^typing,  shorthand,  accounting, 
economics,  business  law. 

1:15  daily-    YN-305.    Moorman,  J.  H. 

Principles,  practices  and  problems  in  the  evaluation  and  reconstruction  of  business  curricula ; 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction ;  emphasis  on  secretarial  subjects. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Cg.  361. — Materials  of  Engineering.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Cy.  102  or  Cy.  106, 
and  Ps.  206. 

9:30  daily.     BN-208.     SCHWEYER,  H.  E. 

Production,  properties  and  uses  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  cement,  brick 
plastics,  timber,  etc. 

Cg.  447. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Cg.  346. 
9:30  daily.    BN-209.    Beisler,  W.  H. 

The  fundamental  chemical  engineering  operations :  fluid  flow,  heat  transmission,  evaporation, 
humidity,  etc. 

CHEMISTRY 

Cy.  102. — General  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  101-102. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.      CH-AU. 
8:15  M.  W.  CH-110. 
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Section 

12. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

8:15 

T.  ] 

F. 

CH-110. 

Section 

13. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

7:00 

M. 

W. 

CH-212. 

Section 

14. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

7:00 

T. : 

F. 

CH-212. 

Section 

15. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

7:00 

Th. 

S. 

CH-212. 

Section 

16. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

9:30 

M. 

W. 

CH-110. 

Section 

17. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

9:30 

T. : 

F. 

CH-110. 

Section 

18. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

9:30 

Th. 

S. 

CH-110. 

Section 

19. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

10:45 

M. 

W. 

CH-212. 

Section 

20. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

10:45 

T. 

F. 

CH-212. 

Section  21. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

10:45 

Th. 

S. 

CH-212. 

Laboratory  Sections: 

Section 

101. 

7:00  to 

10:35 

p.ni 

I.  T.      CH-130. 

WiSLER,  J, 

1:15  to 

4:50  W. 

CH-130. 

Section 

102. 

7:00  to 

10:35 

p.m.  T.      CH-130. 

1:15  to 

4:50 

W. 

CH-130. 

Section 

103. 

7:00  to 

10:35 

p.m.  T.     CH-130. 

1:15  to 

4:50 

W. 

CH-130. 

Section 

104. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

Th. 

,  S.       CH-130. 

Section 

105. 

8:15  to 

11:50  Th. 

,  S.       CH-130. 

Section 

106. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

Th. 

,  S.       CH-130. 

Section 

107. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

M. 

W.       CH-130. 

Section 

108. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

M. 

W.       CH-130. 

Section 

109. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

M. 

W.       CH-130. 

Section 

110. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

T. 

F.         CH-130. 

Section 

111. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

T. 

F.         CH-130. 

Section 

112. 

8:15  to 

11:50 

T. 

F.         CH-130. 

G. 


Cy.  106. — General  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The   second  half  of  the   course   Cy. 
105-106. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section 

11. 

8:15  M. 

W. 

1:15  T. 

Th. 

Section 

12. 

8:15  M. 

W. 

2:30  T. 

Th. 

Section 

13. 

8:15  M. 

W. 

3:45  T. 

Th. 

Section 

14. 

8:15  M. 

W. 

F.  S. 


F.  S. 


F.  S. 


F.  S. 


1:15  W.  F. 


CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 


RiETZ,  E.  G. 
PEARCE,  J.  M. 
RiETZ,  E.  G. 
Pearce,  J.  M. 
RiETZ,  E.  G. 
Pearce,  J.  M. 

RiETZ,  E.  G. 

Pearce,  J.  M. 
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Section 

15. 

8:15  ] 

M. 

W.  F. 

S. 

CH-AU. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

2:30  ^ 

W. 

F. 

CH-110. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

Section 

16. 

8:15  : 

M. 

W.  F. 

S. 

CH-AU. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

3:45  W. 

F. 

CH-110. 

Section 

17. 

8:15  : 
1:15  ] 

NL. 

W.  F. 
W. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-112. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

Section 

18. 

8:15  ] 
2:30  ; 

M. 
M. 

W.  F. 
W. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-112. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

Section 

19. 

8:15  : 
3:45  : 

M. 

W.  F. 
W. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-112. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

ratory  Sections: 

Section 

101. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

M. 

F. 

CH-130.     RIETZ,  E 

Section 

102. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

M. 

F. 

CH-130. 

Section 

103. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

M. 

F. 

CH-130. 

Section 

104. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

T. 

Th. 

CH-130. 

Section 

105. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

T. 

Th. 

CH-130. 

Section 

106. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

T. 

Th. 

CH-130. 

Section 

107. 

7:00 

to 

10:35 

p.m.  T. 

CH-230. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

F. 

Section 

108. 

7:00 

to 

10:35 

p.m.  T. 

CH-230. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

F. 

Section 

109. 

7:00 

to 

10:35 

p.m.  T. 

CH-230. 

1:15 

to 

4:50 

F. 

Cy.  202. — Analytical  Chemistry   (Quantitative).     4  credits.     The  second  half  of 
the  course  Cy.  201-202. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       8:15     M.  W.  Th.  F.     CH-112.     ELLIS,   R.    B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  T.  W.  Th.     CH-114.     ELLIS,  R.  B. 

Section  102.       9:30  to  1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.     CH-114. 

Cy.  302, — Organic   Chemistry.     4   credits.     The   second   half  of   the   course   Cy. 
301-302. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       9:30  daily.     CH-112.     TARRANT,   P. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     CH-230.     TARRANT,   P. 

Section  102.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     CH-230. 

Cy.  402. — Physical   Chemistry.     4  credits.     The  second  half   of  the   course   Cy. 
401-402. 

10:45  daily.     CH-110.     PHILLIPS,  L.  R. 

Laboratoi-y:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  F.     CH-204.     PHILLIPS,  L.  R. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 


Cy.         . — Colloid  Chemistry.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     ELLIS,  R.  B. 
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Cy.  570. — Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     Ellis,  R.  B. 

Cy.  571. — Research  in  Analytical  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    Ellis,  R.  B,,  or  BLACK,  A.  P. 

Cy.  572. — Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     Reitz,  H.  C,  or  TARRANT,  P. 

Cy.  573. — Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    PHILLIPS,  L.  R. 

Cy.  575. — Research  in  Sanitary  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     BLACK,  A.  P. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CI.  226.— Surveying.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:    CI.  223. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1.  7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
Lecture  Section  2.  1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.  8:15  to  11:50  M.  W. 

Section  12.  8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th. 

Section  13.  1:15  to     4:50  M.  W. 

Section  14.  1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th. 

Adjustment  of  instruments,  precise  leveling  ;  precise  base-lines ;  first  order  triangulation  ;  high- 
way profiles  and  curves ;  line  azimuth  by  Polaris  observation ;  use  of  alidade  and  plane  table ; 
topographic  mapping. 

CI.  333. — Design  in  Reinforced  Concrete.     3  credits.     Prerequisites:    Ig.  367  and 
CI.  326. 

9:30  daily.     HL-302.     WILLIAMS,  C.  D. 

The  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  design ;  design  of  concrete  mixtures ;  design  of  beams 
for  bending ;  combined  bending  and  axial  loads ;  bond,  shear  and  web  reinforcing ;  composite 
beams  ;  columns  ;  simple  retaining  walls. 

CI.  335. — Design  in  Metals  and  Timbers.     4  credits.     Prerequisites:    Ig.  367  and 
CI.  326. 

10:45  daily.     HL-302.     SAWYER,  W.  L. 
Laboratory:    1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     HL-301. 

The  application  of  mechanics  to  the  design  of  structural  elements  of  steel  and  allied  metals, 
and  timber ;  connections,  selection  of  sections,  plate  girders,  bearings ;  application  to  buildings, 
bridges  and  miscellaneous  structures. 

CI.  368. — Materials  Laboratory.     1  credit.     Prerequisite:    Ig.  365.     Corequisite: 
Ig.  367. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 

Section  2.       1:15  to  4:50  T,  Th.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 


TB-109. 

WiNSOR,  A. 

N. 

TB-109. 

MOBLEY,   G. 

S. 

TB-100. 

MOBLEY,   G. 

S. 

TB-100. 

MOBLEY,   G. 

S. 

TB-100. 

WiNSOR,   A. 

N. 

TB-100. 

WiNSOR,   A. 

N. 
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GRADUATE    COURSES 

CI.  528. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    EMERSON,  D.  L. 

CI.  530. — Problems  in  Sanitation.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    EMERSON,  D.  L. 

Approved  problems  for  study  or  research  from  any  field  of  sanitary  specialization. 

CI.  534. — Hydraulic  Measurements.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    Hansen,  H.  L. 

Methods  of  testing  hydraulic  machinery  and  calibrating  hydraulic  measuring  equipment. 


ECONOMICS 

Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.  PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.  PE-1. 

Section  2.      9:30  daily.  PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.  PE-1. 

Section  3.     10:45  daily.  PE-1. 

12:00  to  2:20  M.  F.  PE-1. 

Es.  205. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  daily.  SC-209. 
Section  2.  1:15  daily.  SC-213. 
Section  3.      2:30  daily.     SC-213. 

Es.  206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

the  course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  daily.  SC-213. 

Section  2.  8:15  daily.  SC-213. 

Section  3.  9:30  daily.  SC-213. 

Section  4.  10:45  daily.  SC-213. 

Section  5.  12:00  daily.  SC-213. 

Es.  321. — Financial  Organization  of  Society.     3  credits, 
course  Es.  321-322.    Prerequisite:   Es.  205-206. 
9 :30  daily.    PE-208.    TUTTLE,  F.  W. 


Turlington,  R.  D. 

Jackson,  E. 
3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the 


3  credits.    The  second  half  of 


The  first  half  of  the 


Es.  327.— Public  Finance.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      7:00  daily.     PE-208.     DONOVAN,  C.  H. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     PE-208.     DONOVAN,  C.  H. 

Es.  335. — Economics  of  Marketing.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
7:00  daily.     SC-206.     TURLINGTON,  R.  D. 
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Es.  351. — Elements  of  Transportation.     3   credits.     Prerequisite:    Es.   205-206. 
8:15  daily.    LA-314.    EUTSLER,  R.  B. 

Es,  370. — Advanced  Business  Statistics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:    Es.  203. 
8:15  daily.    PE-1.    JACKSON,  E. 

The  application  of  statistical  techniques  and  economic  principles  to  specific  problems  of 
business  forecasting:.  Seasonal  variation,  trend  lines,  and  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Methods 
of  forecastiner  the  stock  market  and  the  price  of  important  commodities. 

Es.  385. — Economic  Geography  of  South  America.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    SC-208.    TERRELL,  R.  P. 

A  geographical  survey  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  organized  around  the  growth  of 
trade,  exports  and  imports,  trade  by  countries,  and  general  business  trends ;  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  influence  commercial  advance  or  decline ;  the  major  geographic  regions ;  their  importance 
in  supplying  export  products  and  in  consuming  import  commodities. 

Es.  404 — Government  Control  of  Business.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
12:00  daily.    LA-204.    GOODWIN,  F. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  economic  control ;  an  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  laiasez 
faire  control  in  the  American  economy ;  legality  and  chief  methods  of  effectuating  governmental 
control ;  the  development  of  the  relationship  between  government  and  non-public  utility  monopolies  ; 
Federal  Trade  Commission  control  of  competitive  practice ;  a  critical  appraisal  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  government  control. 

Es.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
2:30  daily.    LA-204.     BONNER,  B. 

Es.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408. 

3:45  daily.     LA-204.    BONNER,  B. 

Es.  463. — Problems  in  Social  Security.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    SC-202.    Gaitanis,  L.  A. 

An  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  social  security,  especially  as  related  to  economic 
security ;  the  distinction  between  social  and  private  insurance ;  the  hazard  of  low  income  groups ; 
an  evaluation  of  projects  and  methods  for  eliminating,  reducing,  or  indemnifying  these  hazards ; 
the  problem  of  social  security  in  the  United  States,  especially  concerning  experiences  with  relief 
measures,  the  development  of  legislation,  the  problems  of  financing  and  administering  security 
programs,  and  the  reationship  between  economic  planning  and  security. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Es.  502. — Economic  Systems.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    GOODWIN,  F. 

EDUCATION 

En.  241. — Introduction  to  Education.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    YN-134.     KITCHING,  A.  E. 

Principles  upon  which  present-day  education   is  based. 

En.  303. — Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.     3  credits. 

10:45  and  2:30  daily  (second  three  weeks).     YN-150.     Garris,  E.  W., 
and  LOFTEN,  W.  T. 
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General  methods  of  teaching  applied  to  vocational  agriculture.  Designed  especially  for  teachers 
of  veteran  classes. 

En.  305. — Development  and  Organization  of  Education.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    YN-134.     CAMPBELL,  J.  T. 
An  attempt  to  interpret  the  role  of  the  public  school  in  our  rapidly  changing  eociety. 

En,  306. — Vocational  Education.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    YN-150.     Garris,  E.  W. 

The  background,  development,  function,  and  scope  of  a  program  of  vocational  education  as 
provided  for  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George- Barden  Acts  of  Congress. 

En.  385. — Child  Development.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    YN-138.    OLSON,  C.  M. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children  into  mature 
personalities.  The  findings  of  recent  research  will  be  studied  through  outside  reading,  class  dis- 
cussion and  observation.     Methods  of  evaluation  of  child  growth  will  be  included. 

En,  386. — Educational  Psychology.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    YN-138.    WORCESTER. 

The  individual  and  education :  a  study  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  social  growth 
of  the  adolescent ;  achievement  considered  in  terms  of  growth. 

En.  397. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.    3  credits.    The  first  half 
of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

1:15  daily.     YN-140.     KITCHING,  A.  E. 

The  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  study  of  a  group  of  children,  planning  a  program  for 
the  group,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  evaluation. 

En.  39i8. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.     3  credits.     The  second 
half  of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

2:30  daily.     YN-140.     CAMPBELL,  J,  T. 

En.  403. — Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-134.    NORMAN,  J.  W. 

An  examination  of  the  various  theories  and  philosophies  of  education  and  their  relationship 
to  education   in  a  democracy. 

En.  421.— Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45    daily   and   one   hour    daily   to    arrange    between    8:15    and    11:50. 
YN-118-A.     HENDERSON,  L,  N. 

Practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  actually  taking  over  responsibility  for  the  teaching-learning 
situation,  and  putting  into  operation  under  direction  and  supervision  the  theories,  methods,  materials, 
and  teaching  techniques  previously  acquired  through  observation  and  participation.  May  be  com- 
pleted in  three  weeks  provided  the  student  devotes  full  time  to  the  course. 

En.  422. — Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45   daily   and   one   hour   daily   to    arrange    between    8:15    and    11:50. 
YN-118-A.    Henderson,  L.  N. 

The  second  half  of  En.  421.  May  be  completed  in  three  weeks  provided  the  student  devotes 
full  time  to  the  course. 

Graduate  courses 

Note:  All  new  graduate  students  in  Education  are  required  to  attend 
orientation  meetings  at  7:00  P.   M.,  July  29,  30,  and  31,  in  the   P.   K.   Yonge 
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Auditorium.  Information  will  be  given  about  types  of  graduate  study,  the  plan- 
ning of  individual  programs,  facilities  available,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
to  graduate  students. 

En.  471. — Problems  of  Instruction.     4  credits. 

9:30  daily  and  to  arrange.    YN-209.    BARRY,  M.  E. 

Problems  of  integrated  education  in  the  elementary  school. 

En.  480. — ^Teaching  of  Reading.     3  credits. 

3:45  daily  and  other  hours  to  arrange.    YN-236.    MCCRACKEN,  J.  M. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  in  all  grades ;  specific  and 
practical  methods  and  procedures  for  attacking  these  problems.  Each  student  will  identify  a 
problem  in  his  own  school  and  submit  a  proposed  solution  for  it.  (Not  more  than  6  hours  in 
reading  can  be  applied  toward  a  degree.) 

En.  482. — Planning  for  Improved  Daily  Living.     3  credits. 

8:15   daily   to    10:35   daily.      (First   three   weeks.)      YN-311.    STEVENS, 
G.  A.,  and  MITCHELL,  J.  O. 

The  technique  of  using  Florida  resources  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  crafts,  architecture,  housing, 
interior  decorating,  landscaping;  appreciation  and  some  understanding  of  fine  arts,  costume 
designing,  health  practices,  and  social  relationships. 

En.  502. — Elementary  School  Curriculum.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     YN-138.     MORRISON. 

A  study  of  a  certain  group  of  elementary  children ;  development  and  organization  of  materials 
to  meet  the  needs   of  the  particular   group   concerned ;   evaluation. 

En.  507. — Educational  Psychology.    3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    YN-134.    WORCESTER. 

A  review  of  the  trends  in  the  applications  of  psychology  to  problems  of  education  :  problems 
directly  related  to  the  needs  of  students   enrolled. 

En.  508. — Democracy  and  Education.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    YN-134.     NORMAN,  J.  W. 

The  nature  of  experience ;  the  nature  of  institutions ;  the  social  inheritance ;  the  individual ; 
society ;  socialization  ;  social  control ;  dynamic  and  static  societies  ;  education  its  own  end. 

En.  518. — High  School  Administration.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    YN-140.    LEPS,  J.  M. 

An  intensive  study  of  specific  problems  in  organizing  and  administering  the  modern  high 
school,  with  special  reference  to  Florida. 

En.  520. — High  School  Curriculum.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    YN-140.    OLSON,  C.  M. 

A  study  of  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  adolescent  children  ;  changes  and  adjustments 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  particular  group ;  evaluation  of  progress. 

En.  521. — School  Finance  and  Business  Administration.     3  credits.      (Formerly 
En.  521. — Business  Administration  of  a  School  System.) 
8:15  daily.     YN-218.     JOHNS,  R.  L. 

School  financial  records  and  reports,  the  preparation  and  administration  of  budgets,  purchasing 
procedures,  the  issuance  and  sale  of  school  bonds  and  other  problems  relating  to  the  procuring 
and  spending  of  revenue ;  a  thesis  on  a  special  problem. 

En.  530. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
To  arrange.     MEAD,  A.  R.,  and  STAFF. 
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En.  542. — Problems  in  Measurement,  Evaluation  and  Guidance.     Variable  credit; 
maximum  credit  6. 

1:15  daily  and  to  arrange.    YN-218.    CUMBEE,  C.  F. 

En.  568. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education.     3  credits. 

10:45  and  2:30  daily.     (First  three  weeks.)     YN-150.     Garris,  E.  W., 
and  LOFTEN,  W.  T. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  select  and  pursue  advanced  problems. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  problems  concerning  the  improvement  of  Future  Farmer  programs. 
The  results  of  the  selected  problems  are  to  be  reported  in  the  form  of  term  papers. 

En.  597. — Administration  of  the  Elementary  School.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    YN-140.    MORRISON. 

The  administration  of  the  elementary  school ;  a  study  of  problems  of  elementary  school 
principals  such  as  supervision,  professional  growth,  selection  of  teachers,  relation  of  administrative 
officers,  discipline,  child  health,  attendance,  etc 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

El.  342. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  El.  341-342. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-213.     NELSON,  P.  H. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-213.    WILSON,  J.  W. 

El.  344. — Problems  in  Direct  and  Alternating  Currents.    3  credits.     Corequisite: 
El.  342. 

10:45  daily.     EG-202.    NELSON,  P.  H. 

Kirchhoff's  laws  for  electric  and  magnetic  circuits ;  single  phase  circuit  analysis  ;  energy  and 
power ;  wave  form ;  coupled  circuits ;  balanced  and  unbalanced  polyphase  circuits.  Kerchner  and 
Corcoran,  Alternating  Current  Circuits. 

EL  350. — Dynamo  Laboratory.    1  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  El.  349- 
350.    Corequisite:  EL  342. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  BN-106.  TiMPAS,   A.   L. 

Section  2.  7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  BN-106.  TiMFAS,  A.   L. 

Section  3.  1:15  to    4:50  M.  W.  BN-106.  TiMPAS,   A.   L. 

Section  4.  1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th.  BN-106.  TiMPAS,  A.   L. 

El.  445. — Electrical  Instruments,  Meters,  and  Relays.    3  credits.     Prerequisites: 
El.  342,  El.  344,  and  El.  346. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    EG-202.    WiLSON,  J.  W. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.    BN-104.    WILSON,  J.  W. 

Indicating  instruments ;  demand  instruments ;  recording  and  integrating ;  instrument  trans- 
formers ;  measurement  of  circuit  constants  at  low  frequency  and  at  radio  frequency ;  measurement 
of  frequency ;  wave  form,  power  factor  and  phase  angle ;  vacuum  tube  instruments.  Knowlton, 
Electric  Power  Metering. 

ENGLISH 

Eh.  218. — Literary  Masters  of  England.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Eh.  217-218.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  217. 
9:30  daily.     LA-210.      MURPHREE,  A.  A. 
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Eh.  224. — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  Eh.  223-224.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  223. 
12:00  daily.     LA-210.     MURPHREE,  A.  A. 

Eh.  301. — Shakespeare.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    LA-210.    HERBERT,  T.  W. 

The  primary  design  is  to  increase  the  student's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  plays. 
Devoted  chiefly  to  the  romantic  comedies  and  the  history  plays,  including:  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  the  Second. 
and  Henry  the  Fourth.  As  an  aid  to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama  are  treated  briefly. 

Eh.  327. — Imaginative  Writing.    2  credits. 
To  arrange.      COFFIN. 

A  special  course  in  creative  writing  to  be  offered  for  three  weeks  by  Robert  P.  Tristram 
Coffin,  scholar,  critic,  and  poet.  For  schedule  of  this  course  see  special  announcements  to  be 
published  later. 

Eh.  355. — Business  Writing.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  C-3. 
1:15  daily.    LA-311.    CLARK,  W.  A. 

A  general  course  in  business  letter  and  report  writing.  The  more  common  types  of  business 
letters  are  written,  such  as  letters  of  application,  letters  of  credit,  and  sales  letters.  Reports  are 
written  upon  projects  of  the  student's  special   interest. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Business  Administration  and 
allied  fields. 

Eh.  365. — Contemporary  Literature:   Fiction.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    LA-311. 

A  consideration  of  the  most  important  English  and  American  writers  of  prose  fiction  from 
Thomas   Hardy   to   the   present,   with   major  emphasis   upon    recent   novelists. 

Eh.  399. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LA-311.    HERBERT,  T.  W. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  literature,  its  types,  forms,  content,  and  values.  Designed 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  better  critical  understanding  of  literary  art.  Lectures,  wide  reading, 
and  discussion. 

Eh.  401. — American  Literature.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     LA-311.     MANNING. 

A  study  of  American  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  1850. 

Eh.  405. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LA-311.     STROUP,  T.  B. 

A  survey  of  the  English  stage  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan,  with  emphasis  upon  principal  plays, 
playwrights,  and  dramatic  tendencies. 

Eh.  415. — Milton.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    LA-210.    STROUP,  T.  B. 

Though  the  emphasis  will  fall  upon  Paradise  Lost,  all  of  Milton's  poetry  will  be  read  and 
much  of  his  prose.  Attention  will  be  given  to  Milton's  social,  religious,  educational,  and  philosophi- 
cal views,  and  his  work  will  be  related  to  his  age.  Wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
will  be  expected. 

Eh.  443. — The  English  Romantic  Period.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LA-210.     MORRIS,  A.  C. 

Reading  and  discussion.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Bums,  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth. 
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GRADUATE   COURSES 

Eh.  501. — American  Literature.     3  credits, 
9:30  daily.     LA-311.     MANNING. 

Eh.  505. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LA-311.     Stroup,  T.  B. 

Eh.  515. — Milton,     3  credits. 

1:15  daily.     LA-210.     Stroup,  T.  B. 

Eh.  529. — Graduate  Seminar.     1  credit. 

7:00  daily.     LA-210.     MORRIS,  A.  C. 

Eh.  543. — The  English  Romantic  Period.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-210.     MORRIS,  A.  C. 

A  study  chiefly  of  the  poetry  and  criticism  of  Coleridge  and   Woi-dsworth. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Ey.  411. — Apiculture  (Principles  of  Beekeeping).     3  credits. 
7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-308.     MURPHEY,  M. 
Laboratory:    2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.    AG-308. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  a  bee  colony,  life  processes,  races  of  bees,  manipulation,  value 
of  colonies,  nectar  and  pollen  sources,  pollination  value,  diseases,  selection  of  apiary  site,  economic 
importance  of  industry,  apparatus,  and  marketing  of  products.     Phillips,  Principles  of  Beekeeping. 

GRADUATE    COURSE 

Ey.  503. — Problems  in  Entomology.     2  to  4  credits. 
To  arrange.    AG-309.     MURPHEY,  M. 

FORESTRY 

Fy.  220. — Introduction  to  Forestry.    2  credits. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    HT-410. 

Fy.  333. — Principles  of  Wildlife  Management.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    HT-410. 

The  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  wildlife  as  a  crop,  its  increase,  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, inclusive  of  game  birds,  fish,  and  mammals. 

Fy.  431. — Forest  Problems  Seminar.     2-5  credits. 

To  arrange.     Given  in  Summer  Camp.     Staff. 

A  continuation  of  the  summer-camp  work  given   during  the  first  term. 

FRENCH 

Fh.  34. — First-Year  French.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  33-34. 
8:15  daily.    BU-201. 

Fh.  202. — Second- Year  French.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  201- 
202. 

9:30  daily.     BU-205.     Brunet,  J. 
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Fh.  306. — French  Conversation  and  Composition.     3  credits.       The  second  half 
of  the  course  Fh.  305-306,  but  either  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  for 
credit.     Prerequisite:  Fh.  201-202  or  J)ermission  of  instructor. 
8:15  daily.    BU-101.     BrUNET,  J. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Gl.  302. — Children's  Science.    2  credits. 

8:15  daily.     YN-142.     McCracken,  J.  M. 

GERMAN 

Gn.  34. — First-Year  German.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn.  33-34. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-305.      BJARNASON,   L.    L. 
Section  2.     12:00  daily.     BU-305.     TEN  HOOR,  G. 

Gn.   201. — Second- Year   German.     3   credits.     The  first  half  of  .the   course   Gn. 
201-202.     Prerequisite:  Gn.  34  or  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    BU-301.     BJARNASON,  L.  L. 

Gn,  202. — Second-Year  German.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn. 
201-202.    Prerequisite:  Gn.  201  or  equivalent. 
10:45  daily.     BU-305.     TEN  HOOR,  G. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HPI.   373. — Methods   and   Materials   in   Elementary    School   Physical    Education. 

3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     GY.     STEVENS,  B.  K. 

HPI.  384. — Physical  Activities  in  School.    3  credits.     Open  only  to  men. 
10:45  daily.     GY.     STEVENS,  B.  K. 

HPI.  387.— Health  Education.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    UA-201.     HARNETT,  A.  L. 

HPI.  462. — Community  Recreation.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    UA-201.    FOSTER,  F.  D. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  such  problems  as  providing  facilities  and  equipment,  setting  up  the 
program,  budgeting  and  financing,  selecting  and  supervising  the  staff. 

GRADUATE    COURSE 

HPI.  532. — Guided  Professional  Development  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    UA-201.    HARNETT,  A.  L. 

Designed  to  offer  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  an  opportunity  to  work  on  problems 
and  projects  related  to  their  job  and  to  offer  further  study  in  areas  in  which  there  is  need  for 
additional  training. 
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HISTORY 

Hy.  241. — History  of  the  Modern  World.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   C-1  or  Hy. 
313-314. 

7:00  daily.    PE-112. 

Hy.  302.— American  History,  1776  to  1830.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  301-302. 

8:15  daily.    PE-112.    HAMMOND,  H. 

The  early  Constitutional  Period. 

» 

Hy.  362. — English  History  Since  1688.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  361-362.     Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy.  313-314. 
9:30  daily.    PE-112.    FUNK,  A.  L.  ' 

England  and  the   British  Empire  from  the   Glorious  Revolution  to   the  present. 

Hy.  364. — Latin  American  History  Since  1850.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of 
the  course  Hy.  363-364. 

10:45  daily.    PE-112. 

History  of   Latin   America   to   the  present. 

Hy.  425. — Far  East  in  Modern  Times.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-112.    HanNA,  P.  L. 

A  survey  of  developments  in  Japan,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  and  India  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relations  of  the  West  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Hy.  502. — American  History,  1776  to  1830.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    PE-112.     HAMMOND,  H. 

Hy.  510. — U.  S.  History  Seminar.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    DOTY,  F.  A. 

Hy.  525. — Far  East  in  Modern  Times.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-112.     HANNA,  P.  L. 

Hy.  562.— English  History  Since  1688.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     PE-112.     FUNK,  A.  L. 

Hy.  564. — Latin  American  History  Since  1850.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-112. 

HORTICULTURE 

He.  319. — Maintenance  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     AG-209.     WatkinS,  J.  V. 

A  study  of  present-day  practices  in  the  management  of  the  trees,  palms  and  shrubs  that  are 
used  in  Florida  landscape  plantings.  Special  attention  is  given  to  factors  influencing  growth, 
transplanting,  feeding  and  pruning ;  trends  in  wound  dressings  and  cavity  treatments ;  and  the 
pruning  of  dooryard  fruits  that  serve  as  ornamentals. 

He.  429. — Ornamental  Horticulture.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.    AG-209.    Watkins,  J.  V. 

Plant  materials  suitable  for  use  in  ornamental  horticulture  with  special  application  to  the 
beautification  of  homes  and  schools  in  Florida. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

In.  112. — Mechanical  Drawing.     2  credits. 

9:30  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

For  industrial  arts  students.  Perspective  rendering,  tracings  and  blue  prints  for  a  small 
building ;  different  types  of  letters,  machine  sketching,  and  conventions.  Suggestions  and  plans 
as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching  a  course  of  this  type. 

Iiu  212. — General  Shop.    2  credits. 

10:45  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Designed  for  industrial  arts  students.  Use  of  hand  tools  and  power  machines,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  speed  lathe;  use,  parts  and  care  of  machines;  shop  equipment  and  construction. 
In  addition  to  the  development  of  manipulative  skills,  special  emphasis  is  given  to  selecting 
projects,  and  writing  the  variovis  types  of  instruction  sheets. 

In.  306. — General  Metal  STiop.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Layout  and  construction  in  sheet  metal ;  scope  of  sheet  metal,  various  methods  of  construction, 
shop  arrangements  and  equipment ;  metals,  materials  and  processes  essential  to  oxyacetylene  and 
arc  welding ;  forge  and  heat  treating. 

In.  401. — Architectural  Drawing.    3  credits. 

2:30  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Designed  for  industrial  arts  teachers.  Building  materials,  sources  and  prices ;  landscaping 
as  to  orientation ;  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  conventions ;  types  and  styles  of  domestic 
architecture  and  a  review  of  the  history  of  architecture. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Ig.  366. — Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Ig.  365. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       8:15  daily.     EG-211.     KING,   I.    L. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-211.     KING,   I.    L, 

Ig.  367. — Strength  of  Materials.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       8:15  daily.     EG-209.     ESHLEMAN,  S.  K. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-209.     HiRSCH,  F. 

Tension,  compression,  shear,  stress  and  strain ;  combined  stresses ;  riveted  joints  for  pressure 
vessels  and  structural  work ;  torsion ;  bending  moments ;  stresses  and  deflection  of  simple,  canti- 
lever, and  continuous  beams ;  concrete  beams ;  curved  beams  and  hooks ;  eccentric  loading  ;  columns  ; 
and  elastic  strain  energy. 

Ig.  370. — Job  Evaluation.    2  credits.     Prerequisite:    Upper  Division  Registration. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    BN-209.    HiRSCH,  F. 

Analysis  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  various  jobs  and  comparison  from  point  of  view  of 
difficulty,  responsibility,  skill  education  and  working  conditions ;  determination  of  rates  of  com- 
pensation and  proper  relation  to  each  other  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  job  to  industry. 

JOURNALISM 

Jm.  216. — Principles  of  Journalism.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LW-202.     LOWRY.  W.  L. 

Principles  and  ethics  underlying  newspaper  and  magazine  publishing  and  news  reporting. 
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Jm.  314. — Magazine  Writing  and  Editing.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     LW-202.     LOWRY,  W.  L. 

Preparation  of  special  articles  for  publication  in  newspapers  and  magazines  coordinated  with 
study  of  magazine  editing  problems.     Supervised  marketing  of  articles  produced  in  the  course. 

LAW 

The  courses  offered  in  law  each  term  will  provide  work  for  entering  as  well 
as  advanced  students, 

Lw.  304. — Contracts.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.     LW-105. 
Section  2.      9:30  daily.    LW-105. 

Third  party  beneficiaries ;  joint  obligations ;  interpretation  of  contracts ;  rules  relating  to 
evidence  and   construction :   discharge  of  contracts.     Shepherd,    Coses   on   Contracts. 

Lw.  306. — Domestic  Relations.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  W.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    CLARK,  V.  W. 

Contract  to  marry ;  marriage ;  consent ;  formalities ;  status  of  wife  and  child ;  annulment ; 
divorce  and  separation.     Jacobs,  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  309. — Property.    2  credits. 

10:45  M.  W.  Th.  F.    LW-201.    WILSON,  J.  R. 

Personal  property ;  possession  and  rights  based  thereon ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ; 
conversion.     Warren,  Cases  on  Property,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  401. — United  States  Constitutional  Law.     4  credits. 
9:30  daily  and  7:00  W.  F.      LW-201. 

Distribution  of  powers ;  civil  rights ;  impairment  of  contractual  obligations  ;  due  process  ;  equal 
protection ;    interstate   commerce.      Dodd,    Cases    on   Constitutional   Law. 

Lw.  407. — Legal  Bibliography.    2  credits. 

2:30  M.  W.  Th.  F.     LW-201.     CLARK,  V.  W. 

The  classes  of  law  books ;  the  location  and  use  of  decisions  and  statutes ;  the  trial  brief ;  the 
brief  on  appeal.     Brandt,  How  to  Find  the  Law,  Srd  edition. 

Lw.  411. — Florida  Constitutional  Law.    2  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    Trusler,  H.  R. 

Constitutional  guarantees ;  departments  of  government ;  homesteads  and  exemptions ;  married 
women's  property.     Constitution.   Statutes,  and  Judicial  Decisions  of   Florida. 

Lw.  416. — Insurance.    2  credits. 

1:15  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-201. 

Theory,  significance  ;  insurable  interest ;  concealment ;  representations  ;  warranties  ;  subrogation  ; 
waiver  and  estoppel ;   assignees,   beneficiaries ;   creditors.      Vance,   Cases   on   Insurance,    Srd   edition. 

Lw.  509. — Sales.    2  credits. 

12:00  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-201. 

Sale  and  contract  to  sell ;  statute  of  frauds ;  illegality ;  conditions  and  warranties ;  delivery, 
acceptance  and  receipt ;  vendor's  lien  ;  stoppage  in  transitu ;  bills  of  lading ;  remedies  of  seller  and 
buyer.     Void,  On  Salet. 
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Lw.  533. — Labor  Law.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-201.    WILSON,  J.  R. 

Exercise  of  risht  of  combination  by  employers  and  employees ;  interferences  with  contractual 
relationships ;  conduct  of  strikes ;  strike  objectives ;  trade  agreements ;  boycott ;  the  "Union 
Label" ;  employer  interference  with  the  right  to  work  and  trade.     Handler,  Cases  on  Labor  Law. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ms.  105. — Basic  Mathematics.    4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-101. 

Morales,  J.  A. 

Section  2, 

7:00  daily. 

PE-206. 

Snow. 

Section  3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-101. 

Patterson,  P.  B 

Section  4. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-101. 

Stephens,  H.  W. 

Section  5. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-101. 

Lytle,  E.  J. 

Section  6, 

12:00  daily. 

PE-101. 

Lang,  G.  B. 

Section  7. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-101. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 


Ms.  106. — Basic  Mathematics.  4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      7:00  daily.     PE-11. 


Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  5. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section  6. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-11. 

Stephens,  h.  W. 
Lytle,  E.  J. 

Young,  J.  W. 
Patterson,  P.  B. 


An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

Ms.  311. — Advanced  College  Algebra.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the   course 
Ms.  311-312.    Prerequisite:  Ms.  105-106,  or  equivalent. 
9:30  daily.    LA-314.    PIRENIAN,  Z.  M. 

The  further  treatment  of  some  of  the  material  and  processes  of  Ms.  105-106,  and  the  intro- 
duction to  more  advanced  topics. 

Ms.  325. — Advanced  General  Mathematics.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     LA-204. 

Designed  for  high  school  teachers.  Selected  topics  having  a  direct  and  significant  bearing 
upon  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  high  school.  Consideration  of  the  subject  matter  itself  and 
its  relation  to  adequate  reorganization  programs,  both  in  the  light  of  general  modern  objectives 
and  experience  obtained  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  University  College.  Ms.  325  is 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  general   (practical)   mathematics  and  algebra  in  high  schools. 

Ms.  353. — Differential  Calculus.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


W. 


An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-209. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-102. 

Gager,  W.  a. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-102. 

YOUNG,  J.   W. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-209. 

KOKOMOOR,   F. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-102. 
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Ms.  354. — Integral  Calculus.    4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-10. 


Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-10. 

PHIPPS,   C.   G. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

EG-209. 

Snow. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-10. 

Section  5, 

12:00  daily. 

PE-10. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 


Ms.  421. — Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists. 

requisite:  Ms.  353-354. 

9:30  daily.     SC-215.     LANG,  G.  B. 

An   introduction   to  various  mathematical  fields. 


3  credits.     Pre- 


GRADUATE    COURSES 

Ms.  502. — Vector  Analysis.     3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     SC-215.     Phipps,  C.  G. 

The  algebra   and  calculus  of  vectors   in   two  and  three  dimensions  ;  applications   to   problems    in 
Physics   and   EnKineering. 

Ms,  552. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ms.  551-552. 

8:15  daily.     LA-306. 

Ms.  568. — History  of  Elementary  Mathematics.     3  credits, 
8:15  daily.     SC-215.     KOKOMOOR,  F.  W. 

A   survey   of  the  development   of  mathematics   through   the   calculus,    with   special   emphasis    on 
the  changes  of  the  processes  of  operation  and  methods  of  teaching. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

MI.  182. — Descriptive  Geometry.    2  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ml.  181. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  four  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1:       2:30  W.     CH-AU.     Neff,  T.  O. 
Laboratory  Sections: 


Section 

11, 

8:15 

to 

10:35 

M. 

TC, 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

12. 

10:45 

to 

1:05 

M. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

13. 

1:15 

to 

3:35 

M, 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

14. 

8:15 

to 

10:35 

T. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

15. 

10:45 

to 

1:05 

T. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

16. 

1:15 

to 

3:35 

T. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

17. 

8:15 

to 

10:35 

w. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

18. 

10:45 

to 

1:05 

w. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

19. 

8:15 

to 

10:35 

Th. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

20. 

10:45 

to 

1:05 

Th. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

21. 

1:15 

to 

3:35 

Th. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

22. 

8:15 

to 

10:35 

F. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

23. 

10:45 

to 

1:05 

F. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section 

24. 

1:15 

to 

3:35 

F. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 
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Section  25.       8:15  to  10:35  S.         TC.     Neff,  T.  0. 
Section  26,     10:45  to     1:05  S.         TC.     Neff,  T.  O. 

The   principles   of   projection    and    the   development   of   surfaces.      Frash,    Geometric    Drawing. 

Ml,  281. — Elementary  Design.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ml,  282, 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section,) 
Lecture  Section  1.       9:30  M,  T.  W,  Th,     EG-202.     DENT,  J,  A, 
Lecture  Section  2.     10:45  M,  T.  W,  Th.     BN-208.     DENT,  J,  A, 
Laboratory  Section  11.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     EG-304,     DENT,  J,  A, 
Laboratory  Section  12.       1:15  to  4:50  T,  Th.     EG-304.     DENT,  J.  A. 

The  size  and  proportions  of  standard  machine  parts,  screws,  thread,  bolts,  nuts,  pipe,  pipe 
fittings,  shafts,  bearing,  tolerances  and  allowances,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  springs,  lubrication, 
and  design  of  simple  machine  parts.     French,   Engineering  Drawing. 

Ml.  368. — Mechanical  Laboratory.     1  credit.     Prerequisite:  Ml,  387,     Corequisite: 
Ml,  386, 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  M.  W.  EG-213.  REMP,  G. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.  EG-103,  REMP,  G, 

Section  2,       1:15  T.  Th.  EG-213,  REMP,  G. 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.  EG-103.  REMP,  G. 

Analysis  of  fuels,  heating  value,  flue  gas  analysis,  and  the  testing  of  boilers,  turbines,  engines 
and  steam  plant  auxiliary  apparatus.     Shoop   and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering   Practice. 

Ml.  386. — Power  Engineering.    3  credits.    Prerequisites:    Ml.  385  and  Cg.  467-468. 
9:30  daily,     EG-211.     GOETHE,  S.  P. 

steam  and  Diesel  engine  power  plants  and  their  auxiliary  equipment.  Gaffert,  Steam  Power 
Stations. 

MUSIC 

Msc.  103. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    YN-311,    Menz. 

The  child  voice ;  rote  songs ;  development  of  rhythm ;  sight-singing ;  development  of  skills 
necessary  for  teaching  primary  music, 

Msc.  104. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    YN-311.     Menz. 

Development  of  sight-singing ;  study  of  problems  pertaining  to  intermediate  grades  ;  part  sing- 
ing ;  song   repertoire ;  appreciation  work  suitable  for  intermediate  grades. 

Msc.  302. — Choral  Directing.    2  credits. 

5:30  to  6:30  M.  T.,  Laboratory  to  arrange.    AU.    DeBruyn,  J.  W. 

A  continuation  of  Msc.  301.  Choral  voice,  solfeggio,  interpretation,  problems  of  ensembles, 
repertoire  evaluation,   practice   in   ensemble   directing. 

PAINTING 

Courses  in  Painting  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project  method, 
and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories 
will  be  conducted  nine  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours 
for  those  who  desire  to  use  them. 
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Pg.  101, — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.    Variable  credit. 
24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

•    A  creative  introductory  course  for  beginners. 

Pg,  102, — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.     Variable  credit. 
24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pjr.  101. 

Pg.  211, — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  1,     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   102. 

Pg.  212. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  2,    Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   211. 

Pg,  221, — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302, 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   102. 

Pg,  222. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  221. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Pgy.  222, — Practical  Pharmacognosy.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pgy.  221-222. 

1:15  M.  W.  F.    CH-316.     Gramling,  L.  G. 

Laboratory:     8:15  to  11:50  T,  Th.  S.     CH-316.     GRAMLING,  L.  G. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Ply,  363. — Applied  Physiology.    5  credits.    Prerequisite:    C-6  or  Ely.  101. 
8:15  to  10:35  M.  W.  F.     CH-316.     Mattis,  P.  A. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     CH-400.     Mattis,  P.  A. 

A  study  of  fundamental  physiological  processes  and  their  interrelationships  in  the  normal 
human   being,   including  the  application   of   drugs   in   the  alterations   of  these  processes. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ppy,  304, — Aesthetics.    3  credits, 

10:45  daily,    SC-209,    Fox,  G.  G. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  beauty.  The  most  important  theories  of 
the  past  and  present  will  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  particular  works  of  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.  Reading  will  include  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Maritain,  Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche,  Tolstoy,  Croce,  Dewey,  and  Barnes. 

Ppy,  409, — Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy,     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    SC-209.    Fox,  G.  G, 

The  history  of  ideas  from  earliest  Greece  to  the  Renaissance  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
human  value,  i.  e..  what  men  in  the  past  judged  to  be  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  and  how  their 
judgments  were  related  to  their  fundamental  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  reality. 
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PHYSICS 

Ps.  102. — General  Physics.    3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps.  101-102. 
Prerequisites:  Ps.  101  and  207.    Corequisite:  Ps.  208. 

(Register  for  one  Discussion  Section  and  one  Demonstration  Section.) 
Demonstration  Sections : 

Section  1.  10:45  F.  BN-203.  TELLER,  M.  H. 
Section  2.  2:30  F.  BN-203.  TELLER,  M.  H. 
Section  3.      3:45  F.     BN-203.     TELLER,  M.  H. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.      7:00  daily.     BN-210. 
Section  12.      9:30  daily.     BN-210. 

Ps.  206.— General  Physics.    3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps.  205-206. 
Prerequisites:  Ps.  205  and  207.     Corequisite:  Ps.  208. 

(Register  for  one  Discussion  Section  and  one  Demonstration  Section.) 


Demonstration  Sections: 

Section  1. 

10:45  F.     BN-203.     TELLER,  M.  H. 

Section  2. 

2:30  F.     BN-203.     TELLER,  M.  H. 

Section  3. 

3:45  F.    BN-203.     Teller,  M.  H. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11. 

7:00  daily.     BN-208.     BLESS,  A.  A. 

Section  12. 

8:15  daily.     BN-208.     BLESS,  A.  A. 

Section  13. 

8:15  daily.     BN-203. 

Section  14. 

9:30  daily.    BN-203.     RUMPLE,   0.   E 

Section  15. 

10:45  daily.     BN-210. 

Section  16. 

10:45  daily.     BN-209.     CoWAN. 

Ps.  208. — General  Physics  Laboratory.     1  credit.     To  accompany  Ps.  102  or  208. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section     1.       7:00  to     9:20  M.  Th.      BN-306.     SWANSON,  D.  C,  and 


STAFF. 


Section     2.  7:00  to  9:20  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section     3.  9:30  to  11:50  M.  Th.  BN-306. 

Section     4.  9:30  to  11:50  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section     5.  12:00  to  2:20  M.  Th.  BN-306. 

Section     6.  12:00  to  2:20  M.  Th.  BN-307. 

Section     7.  2:30  to  4:50  M.  Th.  BN-306. 

Section     8.  2:30  to  4:50  M.  Th.  BN-3q7. 

Section     9.  7:00  to  9:20  T.  F.  BN-3d6. 

Section  10.  7:00  to  9:20  T.  F.  BN-307. 

Section  11.  9:30  to  11:50  T.  F.  BN-306. 

Section  12.  9:30  to  11:50  T.  F.  BN-307. 

Section  13.  12:00  to  2:20  T.  F.  BN-306. 

Section  14.  12:00  to     2:20  T.  F.  BN-307. 

Section  15.  7:00  to  9:20  W.  S.  BN-306. 

Section  16.  7:00  to  9:20  W.  S.  BN-307. 
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Ps.  309. — Light.     4  credits.     Prerequisite:     One   year   of   physics.     Corequisite: 
Calculus. 

8:15  daily.    BN-210.     SWANSON,  D.  C. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  4:15  W.  and 

2:30  to  5:30  F.     BN-304.     SWANSON,  D.  C. 

An  intermediate  treatment,  with  illustrative  experiments,  of  lenses,  optical  instruments,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  dispersion,  polarization,  spectra,  and  the  Bohr  theory. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Pt.  321.— Plant  Pathology.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  W.    HT-407.    WEBER,  G.  F. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  T.  W.  Th.     HT-407. 

Plant  diseases  caused  by  mechanical  injury,  environmental  factors,  parasitic  bacteria,  fungi 
and  other  plants ;  life  cycles  and  role  of  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria ;  the  economic  importance 
and  control  of  plant  disease. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Pt.  523. — Advanced  Plant  Pathology.     3  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    HT-407.     WEBER,  G.  F. 

A  study  of  the  diseases  of  crop  plants  and   the   organisms   causing   them. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pel.  310. — International  Relations.     3   credits.     The   second   half   of   the   course 
Pel.  309-310. 

8:15  daily.     AG-104.     HAMMOND,  A.  E. 

Pel.  314. — American  Government  and  Politics.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  313-314. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     LA-306.     DOVELL,  J.  E. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     LA-306. 

Pel.  406. — History  of  Political  Theory.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  405-406. 

9:30  daily.     LA-306. 

Pel.  408. — Comparative  Government.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  407-408. 

12:00  daily.    LA-306. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Pel.  506. — History  of  Political  Theory.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    LA-306. 

Pel.  508. — Comparative  Government.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    LA-306. 
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Pel.  510. — International  Relations.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    AG-104.     HAMMOND,  A.  E. 

Pel.  514. — Seminar.    3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

PORTUGUESE   (BRAZILIAN) 

Pe.  34. — First- Year  Portuguese  (Brazilian).     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pe.  33-34. 

9:30  daily.     BU-101. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psy.  201. — General  Psychology.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  8:15  daily.  PE-206. 

Section  2.  9:30  daily.  PE-206.     WiMBERLY,  S.  E. 

Section  3.  10:45  daily.  PE-206.     WiMBERLY,  S.  E. 

Section  4.  12:00  daily.  PE-206. 

Psy.  306. — Applied  Psychology.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    PE-114.     WILLIAMS,  0. 

Application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  psychology  to  the  major  problems  in  human 
relations :  studies  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  employment,  job  analysis,  effect  of  conditions  and 
methods  of  work  on  productivity ;  psychological  factors  in  advertising  and  selling ;  problems  of 
human  motivation,   individual   differences,   and  personality. 

Psy.  312. — Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     PE-114.     WILLIAMS,  O. 

Individual  differences ;  intelligence ;  feeble-mindedness ;  dull  and  backward  children ;  Buperior 
and  gifted  children ;  speech  and  motor  defects ;  sensory  and  neurological  disorders ;  conduct 
problems ;  social  and  emotional  maladjustments,  and  other  topics  concerning  exceptional  and 
mentally   peculiar   children. 

Psy.  402. — Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology.    3  credits.    Recommended  prep- 
aration: Psy.  401. 

10:45  daily.     PE-114. 

A  consideration  of  experimental  literature  in  the  fields  of  psychophysics,  sensation,  perception 
of  form,  color  and  space,  attention,  problem-solving,  and   the  higher  thought  processes. 

Psy.  405. — Psychological  Measurement.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  203  and  J)er- 
mission  of  the  instructor. 
12:00  daily.    PE-114. 

Quantitative  methods  of  experimental  psychology ;  collection  and  treatment  of  data ;  correla- 
tion ;  prediction  ;  history  of  testing ;  nature  of  measurement ;  characteristics  of  groups  ;  reliability 
of  tests  and  the  concept  of  correlation,  validity,  item  analysis ;  practice  in  the  construction  of 
psychological  tests. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Psy.  502. — Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-114. 

Offered  with  Psy.  402   with  extra  readings  and  reports   for  graduate  students. 
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Psy.  505. — Psychological  Measurement.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-114. 

Offered  with   Psy.   405   with  extra   readings   and   reports   for   graduate   students. 

RELIGION 

Rn.  341.— The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    UA-205. 

An  inquiry  into  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  reflected  in  the  English  Bible. 

Rn.  362. — Problems  in  Religious  Philosophy.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     UA-205. 

An  attempt  to  examine  the  following  problems :  science  and  religion,  faith  and  reason,  human 
nature  and  religious  character,  prayer  and  worship,  mysticism  and  conduct,  the  conception  of  God, 
the  problem  of  evil,  freedom  and  determination,  and  immortality. 

SCHOOL  ART 

Pc.  333. — Planning  the  Art  Curriculum  for  Grades  One  through  Six.     3  credits. 
1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     (Last  three  weeks.)     YN-316.    MITCHELL,  J.  0. 

A  study  of  all  valuable  types  of  school  art  expression ;  the  fundamental  art  principles  needed 
by  school   children   to  express  themselves   in   various   media. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Scl.  301 — Children's  Social  Studies.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    YN-209.    GREEN,  E.  K. 

Content  material  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies,   with   implications   for  the  activity  program. 

Scl.  302.— Children's  Social  Studies.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     YN-209.     GREEN,  E.  K. 

A  continuation  of  ScL  301. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sy.  241. — Sociological  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     PE-4.     QUACKENBUSH,  0.  F. 

Sy.  344. — Marriage  and  the  Family.     3  credits. 

7:00  daily.    PE-4.    QUACKENBUSH,  O.  F. 

Sy.  421. — Rural  Sociology.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     PE-4. 

American  rural  life ;  changing  regions ;  major  trends  in  relation  to  resources  and  problems ; 
rural  social  and  economic  planning ;  the  rural  resources  of  Florida. 

Sy.  442. — Applied  Sociology.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    PE-4. 

Theories  developed  in  previous  courses  applied  to  a  long-term  program  of  improvement ; 
social  investigation  as  the  basis  of  social  planning ;  outstanding  achievements  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Sy.  490.— The  South  Today.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     PE-4.     Maclachlan,  J.  M. 
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The  social  resources  and  challenges  of  the  modern  South ;  measures  of  Southern  culture ;  the 
place  of  the  South  in  the  nation  ;  programs  and  plans  for  the  region  reviewed  ;  a  broad  view  of 
the  foundations  of  Southern  life. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Sy.  521. — Rural  Sociology.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     PE-4. 

Sy.  544. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  credits. 

7:00  daily.     PE-4.     QUACKENBUSH,  O.  F. 

Sy.  560. — Special  Topics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
To  arrange.     Maclachlan,  J.  M.,  and  STAFF. 

Sy.  590.— The  South  Today.     3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     PE-4.     MACLACHLAN,  J.  M. 

SOILS 

Sla.  302.— Soil  Fertility.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sis.  301. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-208.    McCall,  W.  W. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.    AG-202. 

General  principles  of  soil  fertility ;  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  factors  affecting  soil 
fertility  and  crop  production  ;  studies  of  samples  of  soil  from  the  home  farm ;  commercial  fertilizers, 
manures,  green  manures,  and  organic  matter  maintenance ;  crop  rotations  and  permanent  fertility. 

SPANISH 

See  the  schedule  for  the  first  term  for  a  description  of  a  special  Spanish 
program. 

Sh.  34. — First- Year  Spanish.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh.  33-34. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  33. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-205. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     BU-205.     HAYES,  F.  C. 

Sh,  202. — Second- Year  Spanish.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh. 
201-202.     Prerequisite:  Sh.  201  or  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    BU-205. 

Sh.  314. — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Sh.  313-314.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  313  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Given  in  Spanish. 

8:15  daily.     BU-305. 

Sh.  403. — Golden  Age:  La  ISovela  Picaresca.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  instructor. 

10:45  daily.    BU-201. 

Sh.  407. — Spanish- American  Literature.  3  credits.  Prerequite:  Permission  of 
instructor. 

12:00  daily.    BU-205.     HAYES,  F.  C. 
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(With  the  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  graduate  students 
may  take  Sh.  407  as  part  of  the  graduate  ma.ior  in   Spanish.) 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Sh.  503. — Golden  Age:    La  JSovela  Picaresca.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     BU-201. 

SPEECH 

The  Department  of  Speech  maintains  a  clinic  in  speech  and  hearing  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Any  resident  of  Florida  may  come  to  the  clinic  during  the 
summer  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.    Hours:  2:30-4:50,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  PE-209. 

Sch.  241. — Effective  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  consent  of  the 
student's  dean. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  daily.  PE-205. 
Section  2.  8:15  daily.  PE-205. 
Section  3.       9:30  daily.     PE-205. 

Sch.  301. — Advanced  Public  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

2:30  daily.     PE-208. 

structure,  style,  and  delivery  of  speeches  for  formal  occasions,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
psychology   of   audience   persuasion ;   practice    in    speaking    before    oflf-campus    audiences. 

Sch.  308. — Interpretation  of  Literature.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Sch.  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

9:30  daily.     PE-209.     TEW,  R.  E. 

Advanced  oral  interpretation  of  lyric  poetry,  dialect  reading,  novels,  plays ;  arrangement  and 
presentation   of   public   programs. 

Sch.  310. — Dramatic  Production:    Acting  and  Directing.     3  credits.    Prerequisite: 
Sch.  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 
3:45  daily.    PE-205. 

Problems  of  acting :  consideration  of  voice ;  reading  of  lines  and  principles  of  character 
interpretation.      Problems    of    directing :    casting,    rehearsing,    costuming,    and    make-up. 

Sch.  311. — Radio  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

8:15  daily.     PE-209.     TEW,  R.  E. 

study  of  vocal  considerations  for  all  uses  of  the  microphone ;  presentation  of  announcements, 
addresses,  and  radio  continuity ;  preparation  of  radio  drama. 

Sch.  315. — Applied  Phonetics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Sch.  241  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

10:45  daily.    PE-205. 

A  dynamic  phonetic  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  speech ;  application  to  the  individual's  speech, 
to  the  study  of  dialects  and  foreign  languages,  and  to  remedial  procedure  in  speech  correction. 
Considerable  practice  in  vocal  performance  and  phonetic  transcription  using  the  IPA. 
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Sch.  417. — Correction  of  Speech  Defects.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Sch.  417  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

1:15  daily.    PE-209. 

A  bcKinninK  course  in  the  recognition  and  correction  of  common  speech  defects,  especially 
designed  for  teachers  and  those  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  problem  of 
individual  language  difficulties  and  the  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedure  in  cases  of  lisping, 
indistinct  enunciation,  pitch  and  quality  difficulties,  and  foreign  accent.  Observation  and  work 
in  the  Speech  Clinic. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Sch.  504. — Problems  in  Dramatic  Production.    3  credits. 
5:00  daily.    PE-209. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  problems  of  the  play  director ;  selecting,  casting,  rehearsing,  and 
mounting  the  play ;  designing  and  lighting  of  scenery.  Participation  in  directing  and  producing 
plays. 

Sch.  515. — Applied  Phonetics.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-205. 

Application  of  phonetic  analysis  of  speech  sounds  to  dialect,  foreign  languages,  and  remedial 
speech  procedures.  Use  of  recordings  and  narrow  phonetic  transcriptions  in  the  preparation  of 
a  dialect  manual. 

Sch.  517. — Advanced  Speech  Correction.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    PE-209. 

Problems  of  articulation,  vocal  pitch  and  quality,  foreign  accent ;  preparation  of  a  working 
manual.     Clinical  practie*. 


REGISTRATION  SCHEDULE,  1947  SUMMER  SESSION 

All  persons  must  file  a  Preliminary  Application  before  they  can  be  considered 
for  Admission  to  the  1947  Summer  Session. 

Each  individual  approved  for  Admission  will  be  given  a  definite  hour,  date 
and  place  to  report  for  registration  in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

First  Term 

Students  attending  the  University  during  the  2nd  Semester 
1946-47  will  register  by  appointment  from  May  27  through 
May  29. 

Students  who  have  formerly  attended  the  University  will 
register  by  appointment  starting  at  1:00  P.M.,  June  12,  and 
ending  at  12:00  noon,  June  13. 

Students  who  have  never  attended  the  University  will  report 
as  instructed,  starting  at  8:00  A.M.,  June  11,  and  ending  on 
June  14. 

Second  Term 

Students  attending  the  University  during  the  First  Term 
1947  Summer  Session  will  register  by  appointment  from  July 
22  through  noon  July  25. 

Students  who  have  formerly  attended  the  University  will 
register  by  appointment  starting  at  1:00  P.M.,  July  25,  and 
ending  at  10:00  A.M.,  July  26. 

Students  who  have  never  attended  the  University  will  report 
as  instructed,  starting  at  8:00  A.M.,  July  24,  and  ending  on 
July  26.  i 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


AND  SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
First  Term 

All  classes  ordinarily  meet  for  sixty-five  minutes.  Classes  scheduled  to  meet 
daily  meet  Monday  through  Saturday. 

Students  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  for  graduate  courses  unless  they  secure  written  approval  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  instructor  concerned. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Under  the  heading  Dept.  will  be  found  the  department  name  abbreviations 
adopted  for  official  records. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  to  designate  buildings: 


AG    AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING 

AE    AREONAUTICAL  ENGINEER- 
ING LAB 
(Bldg.  T  236,  Alachua  Air  Base) 

AR  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 
ROOM 
(Bldg.  T  243,  Alachua  Air  Base) 

AU  AUDITORIUM 

BA  BENTON  ANNEX 

BB  BASKET  BALL  COURT 

BN  BENTON  HALL 

BU  BUCKMAN  HALL 

CH  CHEMISTRY  BUILDING 

DL  DAIRY  LABORATORY 

EG  ENGINEERING  BUILDING 

FC  "F"  CLUB 

GH  GREENHOUSE 

GY  GYMNASIUM 

HL  HYDRAULIC  LABORATORY 

HT  HORTICULTURE  BUILDING 


LA    LANGUAGE  HALL 

LW    LAW  BUILDING 

MI     MILITARY  BUILDING 

MU    MURPHREE  HALL 

NE     NEWELL  HALL 

PE     PEABODY  HALL 

PO     POULTRY  LABORATORY 

SC     SCIENCE  HALL 

SE     SEAGLE  BUILDING 

TA     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  A 
(Accounting) 

TB     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  B 
(Civil  Engineering) 

TC     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  C 
(Mechanical  Drawing) 

TH     TEMPORARY  BUILDING  H 

UA    UNION  ANNEX 

WO    WOOD  PRODUCTS  LABORA- 
TORY 

YN     YONGE  BUILDING 


COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES 

C-11. — American  Institutions.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11:       3:45  W. 

AU.    Staff 

Lecture  Section  12:     10:45  W. 

AU.    Staff 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily. 

TH-102. 

Section  102.      8:15  daily. 

TH-102. 

Section  103.       9:30  daily. 

TH-102. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily. 

TH-102. 
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Section 

105. 

12:00  daily. 

TH-102 

Section 

106. 

1:15  daily. 

TH-102 

Section 

107. 

2:30  daily. 

TH-102 

Section 

108. 

3:45  daily. 

AG-108 

Section 

109. 

7:00  daily. 

AG-108 

Section 

110. 

8:15  daily. 

AG-108 

Section 

111. 

9:30  daily. 

AG-108 

Section 

112. 

10:45  daily. 

AG-108 

Section 

113. 

12:00  daily. 

AG-108 

C-12. — American  Institutions.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  21:       3:45  Th.     AU.     STAFF. 
Lecture  Section  22:     10:45  M.      CH-AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 


Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

AG-104 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-205 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

AG-104 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-206. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-206. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

AG-104 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

AG-104 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

UA-209 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

UA-209 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-209 

Section  211. 

9:30  daily. 

UA-209 

Section  212. 

10:45  daily. 

UA-209 

Section  213. 

12:00  daily. 

UA-209 

C-ll-12:  Designed  to  develop  and  stimulate  the  ability  to  interpret  the  interrelated  problems 
of  the  modem  social  world.  The  unequal  rates  of  change  in  economic  life,  in  government,  in 
education,  in  science,  and  in  religion  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  to  show  the  need  for  a  more 
effective  coordination  of  the  factors  of  our  evolving  social  organization  of  today.  Careful  Bcrotiny 
is  made  of  the  changing  functions  of  social  organizations  as  joint  interdependent  activities  so  that 
a  consciousness  of  the  significant  relationships  between  the  individual  and  social  mstitutions  may 
be  developed,  from  which  consciousness  a  greater  degree  of  social  adjustment  may  be  achieved. 

C-21. — The  Physical  Sciences.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11 

2:30  T.     BN-203.     ! 

Staff. 

Lecture  Section  12 

3:45  Th. 

BN-203. 

Staff 

Discussion  Sections 

: 

Section  101. 

7:00  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  102. 

8:15  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  103. 

9:30  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  104. 

10:45  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  105. 

12:00  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  106. 

1:15  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  107. 

2:30  daily. 

BN-201. 

Section  108. 

3:45  daily. 

BN-201. 
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C-22.— The  Physical  Sciences.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  21:     2:30  M.    BN-203.     STAFF. 

Staff. 


Lecture  Section  22 

:     10:45  M. 

CH-AU. 

Discussion  Sections 

• 
• 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

BN-205. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

BN-205. 

C-21-22 :  An  attempt  to  survey  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  with  paiticular  refer- 
ence to  man's  immediate  environment ;  to  show  how  these  phenomena  are  investigated ;  to  explain 
the  more  important  principles  and  relations  which  have  been  found  to  aid  in  the  understanding:  of 
them ;  and  to  review  the  present  status  of  man's  dependence  upon  the  ability  to  utilize  physical 
materials,  forces,  and  relations.  The  concepts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy,  geology,  and  geography,  and  they  are  so  integrated  as  to  demonstrate  their  essential 
unity.     The  practical  and  cultural  significance  of  the  physical  sciences  is  emphasized. 

C-31. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English).     4  credits. 

(Register  for   one   Lecture    Section,   one   Discussion    Section,   and   one 
Laboratory  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11 

:      9:30  T. 

AU.     Sta 

Lecture  Section  12 

:     10:45  M. 

AU.     St^ 

Discussion  Sections 

: 

Section 

101. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

102. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

103. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

104. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

105. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

106. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

107. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

108. 

3:45  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section 

109. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

110. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

111. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

112. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

113. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

114. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section 

115. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-203. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section 

301. 

7:00  M.  Th 

.     LA-209 

Section  302. 

7:00  T.  F. 

LA-209 

Section 

303. 

7:00  W.  S. 

LA-209 

Section 

304. 

9:30  M.  Th 

.     LA-209 

Section 

305. 

9:30  T.  F. 

LA-209 

Section  306.      9:30  W.  S.      LA-209. 
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Section  307. 

12:00 

M. 

Th. 

LA-209 

Section  308. 

12:00 

T. 

F. 

LA-209 

Section  309. 

2:30 

M. 

Th. 

LA-209 

Section  310. 

2:30 

T. 

F. 

LA-209 

C-32. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English).     4  credits. 

(Register  for   one   Lecture    Section,    one   Discussion    Section,    and    one 
Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  21:       9:30  M.  AU.     STAFF. 

Lecture  Section  22:  10:45  T.  AU.  STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.       7:00  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  202.       8:15  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  203.      9:30  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  204.     10:45  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  207.       2:30  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  208.       3:45  daily.  LA-212. 

Section  209.       7:00  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  210.      8:15  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  211.       9:30  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  212.     10:45  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  213.     12:00  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  214.       1:15  daily.  LA-307. 

Section  215.      2:30  daily.  LA-307. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  401.  8:15  M.  Th.  LA-209. 

Section  402.  8:15  T.  F.  LA-209. 

Section  403.  8:15  W.  S.  LA-209. 

Section  404.  10:45  M.  Th.  LA-209. 

Section  405.  10:45  T.  F.  LA-209. 

Section  406.  10:45  W.  S.  LA-209. 

Section  407.  1:15  M.  Th.  LA-209. 

Section  408.  1:15  T.  F.  LA-209. 

Section  409.  3:45  M.  Th.  LA-209. 

Section  410.  3:45  T.  F.  LA-209. 

C-31-32 :  Reading:,  Speaking-,  and  Writing.  Designed  to  furnish  tlie  training  in  reading.  Break- 
ing and  writing  necessary  for  the  student's  work  in  college  and  for  his  life  thereafter.  This  training 
will  be  provided  through  practice  and  counsel  in  oral  reading,  in  silent  reading,  in  logical  thinking, 
in  fundamentals  of  form  and  style,  in  extension  of  vocabulary  and  in  control  of  the  body  and 
voice  in  speaking.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  read  widely  as  a  means  of  broadening  their 
interests  and  increasing  their  appreciation  of   literature. 

C-41. — Practical  Logic.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  2.       8:15  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  3.      9:30  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  4.     10:45  daily.     SC-212. 
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Section  5.     12:00  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  6.       1:15  daily.     SC-212. 

Both  in  private  life  and  in  vocational  life  man  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  thinking.  In  this 
course  an  attempt  is  made  to  stimulate  the  student  .(1)  to  develop  his  ability  to  think  with  grreater 
accuracy  and  thoroughness,  (2)  to  be  able  to  use  objective  standards  necessary  in  critically 
evaluating  his  own  thinking  process  and  product  as  well  as  the  conclusions  reached  by  others, 
and  (3)  to  record  both  process  and  product  of  thinking  in  eflfective  language.  The  material  used 
applies  to  actual  living  and  working  conditions.  The  case  method  is  used  to  insure  practice,  many 
illustrations  are  given,  and  numerous  exercises  are  assis^ned. 

C-42. — Fundamental  Mathematics.    3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section 

1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

2. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

4. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

5. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

6. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

7. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

8. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-102. 

Section 

9. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

10. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

11. 

2:30  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section 

12. 

3:45  daily. 

PE-2. 

A  general  elementary  beginning  course  covering  the  development  of  the  number  system, 
algebra  as  a  generalization  of  arithmetic,  the  application  of  algebra  to  practical  problems, 
geometry,  elementary  trigonometry,  logarithms,  and  the  mathematics  of  finance.  This  course  is 
designed  for  students  who  do  not  intend  necessarily  to  specialize  in  mathematics,  but  it  may  be 
taken  by  those  who  plan  to  continue  their  mathematical  work.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
completed   Basic  Mathematics. 

C-51. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  11:     2:30  M.  AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  102.      8:15  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  103.      9:30  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  107.       3:45  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  108.       7:00  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  109.       8:15  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  110.       9:30  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  111.     10:45  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  112.     12:00  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  113.       1:15  daily.  TH-101. 

Section  114.       3:45  daily.  TH-101. 
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C-52. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  21:     2:30  T.    AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.       7:00  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  202.       8:15  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  203.       9:30  daily.  UA-307. 

•  Section  204.     10:45  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  UA-307. 

Section  207.       7:00  daily.  UA-205. 

Section  208.       3:45  daily.  UA-307. 

C-51-52 :  The  Humanities.  A  course  designed  to  provide  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  literature,  philosophy,  art  and  music  in  which  the  enduring  values  of  human  life  have 
found  expression.  The  course  deals  both  with  our  cultural  heritage  and  with  the  culture  of  our 
own  day.  Its  larger  purpose  is  to  enable  the  student  to  develop  a  mature  sense  of  values,  an 
enlarged  appreciation  and  a  philosophy  of  life  adequate  for  the  needs  of  our  age. 

C-61. — Biological  Science.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section 

101. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

102. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section 

103. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section 

104. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

105. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

106. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

107. 

2:30  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

108. 

3:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section 

109. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section 

110. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-111. 

C-62. — Biological  Science.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-111. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-209. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-111. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-111. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-111. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-111. 

C-61-62 :  The  biological  problems  and  principles  associated  with  the  organism's  role  as : 
(1)  a  living  individual,  (2)  a  member  of  a  race,  (3)  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes,  and 
(4)  a  member  of  a  socially  and  economically  inter-related  complex  of  living  organism  supply 
the  main  sequence  and  material  of  the  course. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Acy.  125. — Agricultural  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Acy. 
125-126.     Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.     9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.     CH-AU.     Reitz,   H.   C.  ^- '^  '   "^ 
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10:45  M.  S.     CH-112.     Reitz,  H.  C. 
9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.     CH-AU.     REITZ,  H.  C. 

Section  2.     9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.     CH-AU.     REITZ,  H.  C. 
10:45  W.  F.    CH-112.    REITZ,  H.  C. 
9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.     CH-AU.    REITZ,  H.  C. 

A  basic  course  embodying  selected  fundamentals  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  and 
designed  primarily  for  agricultural  students.  Suitable  also  for  the  general  student  who  wishes  a 
non-laboratory  course  in  science. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

As.  308. — Marketing.     3  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-208.    HAMILTON,  H.  G. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.      AG-208. 

Principles  of  marketing  agricultural  commodities ;  commodity  exchange  and  future  trading ; 
auction  companies ;  market  finance ;  market  news  ;  marketing  of  important  agricultural  commodities. 
One  or  two  field  trips  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4  each,  to  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the  time  trips 
are  made. 

As.  409. — Cooperative  Marketing.    3  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-208.     HAMILTON,  H.  G. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     AG-208. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  organizations,  their  successes  and  failures ;  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, financing,  and  business  management.  Two-day  field  trip  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,  to  be 
paid  by  the  student  at  the  time  the  trip   is  made. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Ag.  301. — Drainage  and  Irrigation.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-210.     ROGERS,  F. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.  F. 

The  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands  with  attention  to  their  necessity  for  the  production  of 
field,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  The  cost,  design,  operation  and  upkeep  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
systems.     Field  work  in  laying  out  systems. 

Ag.  303. — Farm  Shop.     3  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-210.     ROGERS,  F. 
Laboratory:     2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.     AG-210. 

The  farm  shop  jobs  that  are  common  to  the  farms  of  Florida.  Carpentry,  concrete  con- 
struction, light  forging,  soldering,  tool  care  and  repair  are  some  of  the  jobs  given  special  emphasis. 
Laboratory  work  includes  actual  shop  practice. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 

Axt.  303. — Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Agricultural  Extension.     1^/4  credits.     (June  16 
to  July  3.) 

9:30  daily.    NE-404.    CrUTCHER,  G,  L.,  and  HAMPSON,  C.  M. 

Acquaints  students  with  various  types  of  audio-visual  aids  and  provides  training,  through 
demonstration,  in  their  use. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Axt.  501. — Advanced  Rural  Leadership.     1^  credits.     (June  16  to  July  3.)     The 
first  half  of  the  course  Axt.  501-502.     Open  only  to  Agricultural  Extension 
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workers  or  those  having  permission  of  instructor. 

12:00  daily.    NE-404.     HAMPSON,  C.  M.,  and  STAFF. 

Advanced  training  in  the  art  of  rural   leadership. 

Axt.  507. — Advanced  Agricultural  Extension  Service  Youth  Program.    1%  credits. 
(June  16  to  July  3.)     The  first  half  of  the  course  Axt.  507-508.     Open  only 
to  Agricultural  Extension  workers  or  those  having  permission  of  instructor. 
10:45  daily.    NE-404.     HAMPSON,  C.  M.,  and  STAFF. 

Advanced  training  in  developing  and  conducting  4-H  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work  and  other 
Extension  rural  youth  programs. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

Al.  309. — Fundamentals  in  Animal  Husbandry.    3  credits. 
7:00  M.  T.  W.  F.    AG-210. 
Laboratory:    2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.     AG-101. 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals ;  principles  of  breeding,  selection   and   management. 

Al.  314. — Livestock  Judging.    3  credits. 
8:15  T.  Th.    AG-209. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.    AG-209. 

Special  training  in  livestock  judging ;  show  ring  methods  ;  contests  at  fairs. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Courses  in  Architecture  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project 
method  and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories 
will  be  conducted  9  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours  for 
those  who  wish  to  use  them. 

Ae.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24   to   48   hours,   to   be   arranged.      UA-401.      FEARNEY,    E.    M.,    GAR- 
LAND, J.  E. 

A  creative  introductory  course  for  beginners. 

Ae.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.    Variable  credit. 

24   to    48    hours    to   be   arranged.      UA-401.      FEARNEY,    E.    M.,    GAR- 
LAND, J.  E. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  101. 

Ae.  211. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours,  to  be  arranged.    PE-302.    Kelley,  F.  M.,  JOHNSON,  M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   102.     Design,   delineation,   history,   construction,   structures. 

Ae.  212. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours,  to  be  arranged.    PE-302.    KELLEY,  F.  M.,  JOHNSON,  M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   211. 

Ae.  221. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  1.    Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-301.    FlaGG,  N.  B.,  KELLEY,  F.  M.,  JOHN- 
SON, M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  102.     Estimating,  history,  construction,  mechanical  equipment,  structures. 
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Ae.  222. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  3.    Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-201.    FLAGG,  N.  B.,  Kelley,  F.  M.,  JOHN- 
SON, M.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  221. 

Ae.  313. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  3.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-302.    Arnett,  W.  T.,  GRAND,  J.  L.,  Lar- 
RICK,  T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   212. 

Ae.  314. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  4.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-302.    Arnett,  W.  T.,  GRAND,  J.  L,,  Lar- 
RICK,  T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  313. 

Ae.  323. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  3.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-301.    FLAGG,  N.  B.,  LARRICK,  T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  222. 

Ae.  324. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  4.    Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    PE-301.    ARNETT,  W.  T.,  FLAGG,  N.  B.,  LAR- 
RICK, T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  323. 

Ae.  415. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  5.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.     PE-201.     ARNETT,  W.  T.,  GRAND,  J.  L.,  LAR- 
RICK, T. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  314. 

Ae.  416. — Thesis  in  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.     PE-201.     ARNETT,  W.  T.,  and  STAFF. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   415. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bey.  301. — General  Bacteriology.    4  credits. 

(Register   for   both   the   Lecture    Section    and    one    of    the    Laboratory 

Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1:     8:15  T.  W.  Th.  F.     SC-104.     CARROLL,  W.  R. 
Laboratory  Section  11:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-104. 
Laboratory  Section  12:     3:45  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.     SC-104. 

Morphology,  physiology,   and  cultivation  of  bacteria  and   related   micro-organisms. 

Bey.  304. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology.     4  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     SC-104.     CARROLL,  W.  R. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.  and  8:15  to  10:45  S.     SC-104. 

Recognition,  culture,  and  special  laboratory  technique  of  handling  pathogens  and  viruses ; 
theories  and  principles  of  immunity  and  infection.  Jordan  and  Burrows,  Text  of  Bacteriology, 
13th  edition. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Bey.  500. — Advanced  Bateriology.     4  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    SC-104. 

Problems  in  Pathogenic,  Dairy,  Sanitary,  Industrial,  Food  and  Soil  Bacteriology.  Open  to 
seniors   and   graduate   students   as   major   or  minor  material. 
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BIOLOGY 

Bly.  101. — General  Animal  Biology.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Ely. 
101-102.  Pre-  or  corequisite:  C-6.  Credit  for  Bly.  101  and  102  depends  upon 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  C-6. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1:     9:30  M.  W.     SC-101.  WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Lecture  Section  2:  8:15  T.  Th.  SC-101.  WALLACE,  H.  K. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.     10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-10.       WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  12.       2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-10.       WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  13.     10:45  to  2:20  T.  Th.  S.  SC-10.       WALLACE,  H.  K. 

Section  14.     10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-106.     Wallace,  H.  K. 

Section  15.      2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-106.     WALLACE,  H.  K. 

An  introduction  to  the  morphology,  physiology,  development  and  classification  of  animals. 
Designed  to  complement  and  extend  the  account  of  biology  given  in  C-6,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  viewpoint  for  more  advanced  work  in  biology.  The 
laboratory  for  Bly.  101  provides  a  detailed  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  frog,  and  the  lectures 
and  assigned  readings  are  concerned  with  the  evolution  and  biology  of  vertebrate  animals.  Bly. 
102  is  an  account  of  the  chief  patterns  of  morphology  and  life  history  of  the  invertebrates.  Each 
course  is  complete  in  itself  and  may  be  taken  singly  or  in  either  order. 

Bly.  133. — Common  Animals  and  Plants  of  Florida.  3  credits.  No  credit  toward 
a  major  or  group  major  except  with  the  specific  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department.  A  service  course  offered  for  the  special  needs  of  various 
groups  of  students. 

9:30  T.  Th.     SC-101.     Laessle,  A.  M. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.    SC-106. 

Designed  to  provide  a  recognition  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  more  common  animals 
and  plants  of  Florida.  Especially  planned  to  prepare  teachers  to  answer  the  question,  "What 
animal — or  what  plant — is  that  ?"  Individual  work  in  the  field  and  the  making  of  personal  refer- 
ence collections  of  plants   and  animals   are  encouraged. 

Bly.  209. — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section:     8:15  daily.     SC-215.     Grobman,  A.  B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.  10:45  to  2:20  M.  W.  F.  SC-107.  GROBMAN,  A.  B. 
Section  12.  2:30  to  6:05  M.  W.  F.  SC-107.  GROBMAN,  A.  B. 
Section  13.       7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  S.      SC-107.     GROBMAN,  A.  B. 

The   morphology   and   classification   of  chordate   animals. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Bly.  507. — Taxonomic  Studies.    3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

A   detailed   classification   of   a  selected   group   of   animals,    well    represented    in    the   local    fauna. 

Bly.  511.— Florida  Wild  Life.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Studies  in  the  application  of  ecological  principles  to  specific  wild-life  research  and  to  the 
practice  of  wild-life  conservation. 
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Bly.  513. — Vertebrate  Morphology.    3  to  5  credits. 

To  arrange.     SHERMAN,  H.  B.,  and  GROBMAN,  A.  B. 

Bly.  515. — Invertebrate  Morphology.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.     STAFF. 

Bly.  519. — Individual    Problems  in  Animal  Biology.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.     STAFF. 

Bly.  519-520  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  the  Master's  Degree.  Each  applicant  undertakes 
an  approved  individual  problem  in  biology,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  Master's 
thesis.  Such  problems  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff.  Problems 
may  be  chosen  from  one  of  the  following  fields :  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  morphology  or 
embryology  ;  classification  or  taxonomy  of  certain  approved  groups  ;  natural  history  or  distribution 
of  a  selected  group  of  local  animals ;  investigations  of  animal  habitats  in  the  Gainesville  area. 

Bly. — 521. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange,    STAFF. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  life  history  or  life  histories  and  ecological  relationships  of  some  species 
or  natural  groups  of  local  animals. 

Bly.  523. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  533. — Problems  and  Concepts  of  Taxonomy  and  Nomenclature.    2  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

A  critical  study  of  selected  taxonomic  synopses,  revisions  and  monographs  with  special 
reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of  distribution,  genetics  and  ecology  on 
taxonom.ic  problems. 

Bly.  541. — Problems  in  Game  Management.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

The  application  of  a  taxonomic  and  ecological  background  to  various  specific  problems  of 
Florida  game  and  wild  life  management. 


BOTANY 

Bty.  303.— General  Botany.     3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Bty.  303-304. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  of  the  Laboratory  Sections.) 

Lecture  Section  1:     8:15  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-213.     Cody,  M.  D. 
Laboratory  Section  11:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     SC-2. 
Laboratory  Section  12:     7:00  to  9:20  Th.  S.     SC-2. 

A  study  of  the  form,  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  physiology  and  functions  of  plants  and 
their  various  organs  ;  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment  and  to  each  other ;  principles  under- 
lying inheritance,  variation  and  organic  evolution.  Required  of  students  majoring  in  Botany, 
Bacteriology  and  Plant  Pathology.     Holman  and  Robbins,  Textbook  of  General  Botany,  4th  edition. 

Bty.  308. — Plant  Taxonomy.     4  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-1.     CODY,  M.  D. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-1. 

Identification  of  common  seed  plants  and  ferns  of  the  Gainesville  region.  Frequent  field  trips 
will  be  made  for  study  of  vegetation.     Gray,   New  Manual  of  Botany,   7th   edition. 
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BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bs.  211. — Elementary  Accounting.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs. 
211-212. 


(Register 

for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1. 

7:00  daily.     TA-1. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily.     TA-1. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily.     TA-1.     EMMANUEL,  M. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily.     TA-1. 

Section  5. 

1:15  daily.     TA-1.     JOHNSON,  B. 

Section  6. 

2:30  daily.     TA-1. 

Desicned  to  provide  the  basic  traininpr  in  business  practice  and  in  accounting.  A  study  of 
business  papers  and  records ;  recording  transactions ;  preparation  of  financial  statements  and 
reports.     Prerequisite  for  advanced  standing  in     Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

Bs.  212. — Elementary  Accounting.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Bs. 
211-212. 


(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

TA-2. 

Burns,  D.  F. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

TA-2. 

Burns,  D.  F. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

TA-2. 

Humble,  T. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

TA-2. 

Humble,  T. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

TA-2. 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

TA-2. 

Section  7. 

2:30  daily. 

TA-2. 

Peterson,  E.  G 

Section  8. 

3:45  daily. 

TA-2. 

Peterson,  E.  G 

Bs,  310. — Accounting  Mathematics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  211-212.     Co- 
registration  in  Bs.  311  is  recommended. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     TA-3.     CouCH,  E.  T. 

Section  2.       8:15  daily.     TA-3.     COUCH,  E.  T. 

The  computations  will  apply  directly  to  accounting  problems  considered  primarily  in  Bs.  311 
and  other  Upper  Division  courses  in  accounting. 

Bs.   311. — Accounting   Principles.     3   credits.      Prerequisite:    Bs.   211-212    or   its 
equivalent. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.     10:45  daily.     TA-3.     EVANS,  A.  R. 
Section  2.     12:00  daily.     TA-3.     MOSHIER,  W.  F. 
Section  3.      7:00  daily.    TA-4.     MOSHIER,  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  mechanical  and  statistical  aspects  of  accounting,  books  of  record,  accounts, 
fiscal  period  and  adjustments,  working  papers,  form  and  preparation  of  financial  statements ;  an 
intensive  and  critical  study  of  the  problems  of  valuation  as  they  affect  the  preparation  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  income  statements. 

Bs.  312. — Accounting  Principles.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:    Bs.  311. 
1:15  daily.    TA-3.     Lanham,  J.  S. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  legal  aspects  of  accounting  and  related  problems  resulting  from 
the  legal  organization  form  used  by  businesses ;  liabilities ;  proprietorship ;  partnerships ;  corpora- 
tions ;   capital  stock ;   surplus ;   a  study   of   the   financial   aspects   of   accounting   as   disclosed   by   an 
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analysis  and   interpretation   of  financial   statements ;   financial   ratios   and   standards,   their   prepara- 
tion, meaning,  and  use. 

Bs.  313. — Cost  Accounting.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  311. 
8:15  daily.     SC-202.    EVANS,  A.  R. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  collection,  classification,  and  interpretation  of  cost  data ;  special 
problems,  standard  costs,  cost  systems,  uses  of  cost  data  in  business  control.  Lectures  and 
problems. 

Bs,  391. — Property  Management.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     LA-314.     Chace,  J.  E. 

Management  of  real  properties  as  part  of  the  real  estate  business ;  principles,  management 
and  organization ;  collections,  expenditures  and  services ;  physical  care  of  the  property ;  records ; 
agent's  relations  with  tenant. 

Bs.  401. — Business  Law.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs.  401-402. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       8:15  daily.     AG-104.     HURST,  H.   C. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     AG-104.     HuRST,  H.  C. 

Contracts  and  agency ;  rights  and  obligations  of  the  agent,  principal  and  third  party ;  termi- 
nation of  the  relationship  of  agency.  Conveyances  and  mortgages  of  real  property ;  sales  and 
mortgages  of  personal  property;  the  law  of  negotiable  instruments. 

Bs.  411. — Advanced  Accounting.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  312. 
8:15  daily.     TA-4.     Lanham,  J.  S. 

A  study  of  specialized  accounting  problems ;  mathematics  of  accounting ;  statement  of  affairs  ; 
consignments ;  installments  ;  ventures ;  insurance ;  and  other  related   subjects. 

Bs.  422. — Investments.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  321-322. 
10:45  daily.     SC-202.     DOLBEARE,  H.  B. 

The  nature  of  investments,  investment  policies  and  types  of  securities,  analysis  of  securities,  the 
mechanics  and  mathematics  of  security  purchases,  factors  influencing  general  movements  of 
security  prices. 

Bs.  427. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation  Finance.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-314.     McFerrin,  J.  B. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  A  study  of  the  economic  and  legal  forms  of  business 
enterprise ;  the  instruments  of  business  finance ;  financial  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  business  involving  working  capital,  income,  dividend  policy,  current  borrowing, 
credit  extension,  and  the  business  cycle. 

Bs.  433. — Advertising.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.     SC-215. 

The  relation  of  the  principles  of  advertising  to  economic  theory ;  psychology  of  advertising ; 
a  study  of  agencies,   media  and  methods. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Bs.  511. — Accounting  Theory.     3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

NOTE:  These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  BEn.  461,  do  not  count  as  credit 
in  Education. 

BEn.  81. — Introductory  Typewriting.     2  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
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Section  1.       8:15  daily.     YN-306.     MAXWELL,  H.  C. 
(Limited  to  students  enrolling  in  BEn.  91.) 
Section  2.      1:15  daily.    YN-306.     Maxwell,  H.  C. 

Introduction   to  touch   typewriting ;   practice   upon   personal    and   business   problems. 

BEn.  91. — Introductory  Shorthand.     3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     YN-305.     MAXWELL,  H.  C. 

Introduction   to   Gregg   shorthand   by   the  functional   method. 

BEn.  461. — Principles  of  Business  Education.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     YN-203.     MOORMAN,  J.  H. 

A  study   of   the   purposes    of   business    education  ;    problems    relating    to    the    development    of    an 
appropriate  program  ;   problems   in   administration   and   supervision. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Cg.   345. — Industrial    Stoichiometry.      3    credits.      Prerequisites    or    corequisites: 
Cy.  202,  Ms.  354.  and  Ps.  206. 

8:15  daily.     BN-208.     Tyner,  M. 

Industrial    processes     and     calculations.       Weight    balances,     gas     calculations,     vapor     pressure, 
vaporization,  etc. 


CHEMISTRY 

Cy.  101.— General  Chemistry.    4  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  101-102. 
Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section,  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 


Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section  11. 

Section  12. 

Section  13. 

Section  14. 

Section  15. 

Section  16. 

Section  17. 

Section  18. 


2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

8:15  M.  W. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

8:15  T.  F. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

7:00  M.  W. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

7:00  T.  F. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

7:00  Th.  S. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

9:30  M.  W. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

9:30  T.  F. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F. 

9:30  Th.  S. 


CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-212. 
CH-AU. 
CH-212. 
CH-AU. 
CH-212. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 


Jackson,  V.  T. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 

Jackson,  V.  T. 
Gilbert,  S.  G. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 
Gilbert,  S.  G. 
Jackson,  V.  T. 
Gilbert,  S.  G. 
Jackson,  V.  T, 

Jackson,  V.  T. 

Jackson,  V.  T. 


Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  to  10:35  p.m.  T.  CH-130. 

1:15  to  4:50  W.  CH-130. 

Section  102.      7:00  to  10:35  p.m.  T.  CH-130. 

1:15  to  4:50  W.  CH-130. 
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Jackson,  V.  T. 


Section  103.       7:00  to  10:35  p.m.  T.  CH-130. 

1:15  to  4:50  W.  CH-130. 

8:15  to  11:50  Th.  S.  CH-130. 

8:15  to  11:50  Th,  S.  CH-130. 

8:15  to  11:50  Th.  S.  CH-130. 

8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.  CH-130. 

8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.  CH-130. 

8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.  CH-130. 

Fundamental    laws    and    theories    of    chemistry,    and  the    preparation    and    properties    of    the 
common  non-metalic  elements  and  their  compounds. 


Section  104. 
Section  105. 
Section  106. 
Section  107. 
Section  108. 
Section  109. 


Cy.  105. — General  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  105-106. 
Offered  first  term  only.  Prerequisites:  Upper  percentile  rating  in  placement 
tests  in  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  or  satisfactory  completion  of  C-2, 
In  general,  freshmen  should  present  evidence  that  they  have  had  high  school 
chemistry.    Pre-  or  corequisite:  Basic  Mathematics. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section,  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section  11. 


Section  12. 


Section  13. 


Section  14. 


Section  15. 


Section  16. 


8:15  M.  W.  F.  S. 

1:15  T.  Th. 

8:15  M.  W.  F.  S. 

2:30  T.  Th. 

8:15  M.  W.  F.  S. 

3:45  T.  Th. 

8:15  M.  W.  F.  S. 

1:15  M.  W. 

8:15  M.  W.  F.  S. 

2:30  M.  W. 

8:15  M.  W.  F.  S. 

3:45  M.  W. 


Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M. 


Section  102. 
Section  103. 
Section  104. 
Section  105. 
Section  106. 


1:15  to  4:50  M. 

1:15  to  4:50  M. 

1:15  to  4:50  T. 

1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th. 

1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th. 


F. 

F. 
F. 
Th. 


CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 
CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

CH-130. 
CH-130. 
CH-130. 
CH-130. 
CH-130. 
CH-130. 


Tucker,  W.  C. 
Thomas,  G.  A. 
Tucker,  W.  C. 
Thomas,  G.  A. 
Tucker,  W.  C. 
Thomas,  G.  A. 
Tucker,  W.  C. 
Thomas,  G.  A. 
Tucker,  W.  C. 

Tucker,  W.  C. 
Lemmerman,  L.  v. 

Lemmerman,  L.  v. 


a  first  course  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  engineering  students. 
some   qualitative  analysis. 


This  course  IncludeB 


Cy.  201. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Mainly  Qualitative).     4  credits.     The  first  half 
of  the  course  Cy.  201-202.     Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section,  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section  11. 

7:00  M.  T. 

Th.  F. 

CH-112. 

Heath, 

F. 

H. 

7:00  W.  S. 

CH-112. 

Heath, 

F. 

H. 

Section  12. 

7:00  M.  T. 

Th.  F. 

CH-112. 

Heath, 

F. 

H. 

8:15  T.  F. 

CH-112. 

Heath, 

F. 

H. 
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Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.     CH-230.     INGWALSON,  R.  W. 
Section  102.       8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.     CH-230. 

Theoretical    principles    and    laboratory   technique    involved    in    the    qualitative    detection    of    the 
common  metals   and   acid   radicals. 

Cy.  301, — Organic  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  301-302. 
Offered  first  term  only. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  11:       9:30  daily.     CH-112.     BUTLER,  G.  B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     CH-230.     BUTLER,  G.  B. 

Section  102.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     CH-230. 

Preparation    and    properties    of    the    various    aliphatic    compounds. 

Cy.  401. — Physical  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  401-402. 
Offered  first  term  only.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  College  Physics,  Cy.  202, 
and  Ms.  353-354. 

10:45  daily.     CH-110.     HAWKINS,  J.  E. 
1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     CH-204.     TUCKER,  W.  C. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

I 

Cy.  516. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.     HEATH,  F.  H. 

Cy.  570. — Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    HEATH,  F.  H.,  or  JACKSON,  V.  T. 

Cy.  571. — Rsearch  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    BLACK,  A.  P. 

Cy.  572. — Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     POLLARD,  C.  B.,  or  BUTLER,  G.  B, 

Cy.  573. — Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     HAWKINS,  J.  E. 

Cy.  574. — Research  in  Naval  Stores.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    HAWKINS,  J.  E. 

Cy.  575. — Research  in  Sanitary  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     BLACK,  A.  P. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CI.  223. — Surveying.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ms.  105-106  or  Trigonometry. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1:       7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.  TB-109.  WiNSOR,  A.   N. 

Lecture  Section  2:       1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.  TB-109.  MOBLEY,  G.  S. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.       8:15  to  11:50  M.  W.  TB-100.  MOBLEY,  G.  S. 
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Section  12.  8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th.  TB-100.  MOBLEY,  G.  S. 
Section  13.  1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  TB-100.  WiNSOR,  A.  N. 
Section  14.       1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th.     TB-100.     WiNSOR,  A.  N. 

The  use  of  chain,  level  and  transit ;  traversing  and  balancing  of  surveys,  calculating  areas, 
contour  work ;  line  azimuth  by  sun  observation,  stadia  surveying ;  topographic  mapping ;  land 
subdivision. 

CI.  326. — Statics  of  Simple  Structures.     4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 
10:45  daily.     HL-302.     SAWYER,  W.  L. 
Laboratory:   1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.    HL-301. 

Applications  of  the  methods  of  statics  to  structural  analysis ;  a  correlation  between  graphical 
and  analytical  methods ;  moments,  shears,  reactions,  resultants,  stress  diagrams,  and  influence 
lines  for  statically   determinate   structures. 

CI.  368. — Materials   Laboratory.     1   credit.   Prerequisite:    Ig.   365.     Corequisite: 
Ig.  367. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 

Section  2.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 

A  laboratory  course  of  experiments  involving  the  strength  and  physical  properties  of  engineer- 
ing materials  that  are  studied  in  Strength  of  Materials. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

CI.  527. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    EMERSON,  D.  L. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical  principles  utilized  in  water, 
sewage  and  industrial  waste  treatment  processes. 

CI.  529. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Design.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    EMERSON,  D.  L. 

Special  problems   in  the  design  of  water,  sewage  and   industrial  waste  plants. 

CI.  533. — Hydraulic  Engineering.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    HANSEN,  H.  L. 

Broadened  theoretical  treatment  and  amplification  of  hydraulics.  Application  to  unsteady 
flow  in  open  channels,  erosion,  flood  control,  dams,   drainage  structures ;   the   flow   net. 

CI.  538. — Analysis  of     Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.     3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

Frames  with  variable  moment  of  inertia ;  closed  rings ;  column  analogy ;  secondary  stresses ; 
continuous    trusses ;    columns. 

CI.  548. — Advanced  Soil  Mechanics.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    RITTER,  L.  J. 

A  correlation  of  literature  on  the  subject  and  special  applications  to  Florida  soils.  Field 
investigations  and  special  laboratory  analysis. 

DAIRYING 

Dy.  311. — Principles  of  Dairying.    4  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.    AG-102.    Arrington,  L.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     AG-102. 

Composition  and  properties  of  milk  ;  sanitary  milk  production ;  common  methods  of  analyzini; 
milk;  common  dairy  processes;  farm  methods  of  handling  milk;  dairy  breeds,  selection,  breeding, 
and  raising  of  dairy  cattle. 
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Dy.  414. — Manufacture  of  Butter  and  Cheese.    3  credits. 
10:45  M.  T.  Th.  F.    DL.    ArrinGTON,  L.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.  F.     DL. 

Principles  and  practices  of  butter  and  cheese  manufacture. 


Es. 


ECONOMICS 

203. — Elementary  Statistics.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  F. 

PE-1. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-1. 

12:00  to  2:20  M.  F. 

PE-1. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  Th. 

PE-1. 

The  statistical  method  as  a  tool  for  examining 

and  int< 

Anderson,  M,  D. 
Henderson,  J.  S. 


fundamental  techniques  as  find  application  in  business,  economics,  biology,  agriculture,  psychology, 
sociology,  etc. ;  basic  preparation  for  m.ore  extensive  work  in  the  field  of  statistics.  Prerequisite 
for  advanced  standing   in   Economics  and   Business  Administration. 


Es.  205. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-208. 

Oliver,  C. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-206. 

Henderson,  J.  S 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-208. 

Oliver,  C. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-204. 

McFerrin,  J.  B. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-208. 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-204. 

Shields,  M.  W. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  economics  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  University  students  who  feel  the  need  for  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  economic  system. 
Elmphasis  is  placed  on  analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  more  important  economic  organizations  and 
institutions  which,  in  their  functional  capacities,  constitute  the  economic  order.  Economic  principles 
and  processes  are  explained,  especially  those  relating  to  an  understanding  of  value,  price,  cost, 
rent,  interest,  wages,  profit,  money,  banking,  commerce,  foreiern  exchange,  foreign  trade  and 
business  cycles.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Es.  205-206  is  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  economic 
organizations  and  institutions  and  to  the  principles  governing  value  and  price.  It  may  be  taken 
for  credit  without  the  second  half. 


Es.  206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life. 

the  course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-213. 

Richardson, 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

EG-202. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-213. 

Richardson, 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-213. 

• 

Section  6. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  7. 

2:30  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  8. 

3:45  daily. 

SC-213. 

3  credits.    The  second  half  of 


J.  G. 
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Es.  246. — The  Consumption  of  Wealth.    3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    LA-204,     SHIELDS,  M.  W. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  determinins  the  extent  and  trends  of 
consumer  demand  and  in  the  adjustments  of  productive  processes  to  that  demand. 

Es.  321. — Financial  Organization  of  Society.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  321-322.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.     SC-202.    DOLBEARE,  H.  B. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily    CH-212. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  finance;  a  study  of  the  institutions  providing  monetary, 
banking  and  other  financial  services ;  interrelationships  and  interdependence  of  financial  institu- 
tions ;  central  banking ;  government  control  of  finance ;  significance  of  financial  organization  to 
the  economic  system  as  a  whole. 

Es.  327. — Public  Finance.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
12:00  daily.     SC-202. 

Principles  governing  expenditures  of  modem  government ;  source  of  revenue ;  public  credit ; 
principles  and  methods  of  taxation  and  of  financial  administration  as  revealed  in  the  fiscal  systems 
of  leading  countries. 

Es.  335. — Economics  of  Marketing.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
7:00  daily.     SC-206.     Heskin,  O.  E. 

The  nature  of  exchange  and  the  economic  principles  underlying  trade,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  interregional  trade.  The  significance  of  comparative  costs,  comparative  advantages, 
and  comparative  disadvantages.  The  institutions  and  methods  developed  by  society  for  carrying 
on  trade  operations  ;  retail  and  wholesale  agencies  ;  elements  of  marketing  efficiency  ;  the  cost  of 
marketing ;  price  maintenance ;  unfair  competition ;  the  relation  of  the  government  to  marketing. 

Es.  351. — Elements  of  Transportation.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
9:30  daily.     SC-215.     BiGHAM,  T.  C. 

Significance,  history,  facilities,  and  economic  characteristics  of  transportation  agencies ; 
theory  of  rates ;  rate  structures ;  present  system  and  problems  of  regulation  and  promotion  of  all 
forms   of   inter-city   transportation. 

Es.  372. — Labor  Economics.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
10:45  daily.     SC-215.     Chace,  J.  E. 

Labor  problems ;  insecurity,  wages  and  income,  hours,  sub-standard  workers,  industrial  con- 
flict ;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employees ;  unionism  in  its  structural  and  functional 
aspects ;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employers ;  personnel  management,  employee  repre- 
sentation, employers'  associations ;  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  the  state ;  protective  labor 
legislation,  laws  relating  to  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 

Es.  382. — Utilization  of  Natural  Resources.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     SC-208.     Diettrich,  S.  R. 

a  comprehensive  review  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  United  States  followed 
by  an  intensive  study  of  the  wise  and  wasteful  practices  of  exploitation  and  utilization  of  these 
resources.  A  study  of  the  human  and  economic  significance  of  the  principles  of  conservation, 
with  special  reference  to   Florida. 

Es.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408.    Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
12:00  daily     PE-112.     ELDRIDGE,  J.  G. 

An  advanced  course  in  economic  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  the  causes  of  economic  mal- 
adjustments  arising  from   the  operation   of  economic   forces. 
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Es.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408. 

2:30  daily.     PE-112.     Eldridge,  J.  G. 

Es.  454. — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Es. 
205-206. 

7:00  daily.     SC-215.     BiGHAM,  T.  C. 

The  nature,  place  and  development  of  public  service  corporations ;  types  of  public  control ; 
valuation  and  rate  making ;  reg:uIation  of  service,  accounts,  reports,  and  securities ;  combinations ; 
public  relations :  public  ownership. 

Es.  469. — Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     PE-1.     ANDERSON,  *M.  D. 

A  survey  of  the  problems  of  the  reduction  of  business  risk  by  forecasting  general  business 
conditions ;  statistical  methods  used  by  leading  commercial  agencies   in  forecasting. 

Es.  478. — Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  327. 
9:30  daily.     SC-202. 

Allocation  of  functional  responsibility ;  property  taxation ;  sales  taxes ;  highway  finance, 
business  taxation ;  supervision  of  local  finance.     Emphasis  on  Florida  problems. 

Es.  537. — Imperfect  Competitions.    3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

EDUCATION 

En.  241. — Introduction  to  Education.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-138.    KiTCHING,  A.  E. 

Principles  upon  which  present-day  education  is  based. 

En.  317. — Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  School  Practices.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    YN-138. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  measurement  and  evaluation  of  school 
practices. 

En.  385. — Child  Development.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    YN-138. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children  into  mature 
personalities.  The  findings  of  recent  research  will  be  studied  through  outside  reading,  class 
discussion   and   observation.      Methods    of   evaluation   of   child   growth    will    be   included. 

En.  386. — Educational  Psychology.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-134. 

The  individual  and  education.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and 
social  growth  of  the  adolescent.     Achievement  will  be  considered   in   terms  of  growth. 

En.  397. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.    3  credits.    The  first  half 
of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

1:15  daily.    YN-140.    KiTCHiNG,  A.  E. 

The  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  study  of  a  group  of  children,  planning  a  program  for 
the  group,  and  setting   ud  a  system  of  evaluation. 

En.  398. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.     3  credits.     The  second 
half  of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

2:30  daily.     YN-140.     CAMPBELL,  J.  T. 
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En.  401. — School  Administratioiu     3  credits. 

12:00  daily.     YN-138.     CAMPBELL,  J.  T. 

Problems  peculiar  to  schools  in  Florida;  the  supervisins  principal,  qualifications,  relation 
to  superintendent,  boards,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons,  and  community;  adapting  the  school  to  the 
child's   needs ;   business   practices. 

En.  421.— Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 

3:45  daily  and  one  hour  daily  to  arrange  between  8:15  and  11:50, 

YN-118-A.     HENDERSON,  L. 

The  student  is  given  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  actually  taking  over  responsibility 
for  the  teaching-learning  situation,  and  putting  into  operation  under  direction  and  supervision 
the  theories,  methods,  materials,  and  teaching  techniques  acquired  during  his  junior  year  through 
observation  and  participation. 

En.  422. — Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45  daily  and  one  hour  daily  to  arrange  between  8:15  and  11:50. 
YN-118-A.    Henderson,  L. 

(En.  421  or  En.  422  may  be  completed  in  three  weeks  provided  the  student  devotes  full  time  to 
the  course.) 

En.  471. — Problems  of  Instruction-     4  credits. 
12:00  and  to  arrange.    YN-140. 

An    integrated    educational    program    will    be    stressed. 

En.  472. — Methods  and  Organization  in  Industrial  Arts.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Organization  of  industrial  arts  materials  for  the  various  grades  and  schools;  planning  courses 
of  study,  selecting  equipment  and  supplies;  study  of  aims  and  objectives  of  industrial  arts.  A 
study  of  the  utilization  of  current  acceptable  teaching  techniques  and  devices. 

En.  480. — Teaching  of  Reading.     3  credits. 

1:15  daily  and  other  hours  to  arrange.     YN-236.     McEACHERN,  F.  M. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  in  all  grades,  specific  and 
practical  methods  and  procedures  for  attacking  these  problems.  Each  student  will  identify  a 
problem  in  his  own  school  and  submit  a  proposed  solution  for  it.  (Not  more  than  6  hours  in 
reading  can  be  applied  toward  a  degree.) 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

NOTE:  All  new  graduate  students  in  Education  are  required  to  attend 
orientation  meetings  at  7:00  P.  M.,  June  17,  18,  and  19,  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Auditorium.  Information  will  be  given  about  types  of  graduate  study,  the 
planning  of  individual  programs,  facilities  available,  and  other  matters  of  in- 
terest to  graduate  students. 

En.  501. — Elementary  School  Curriculum.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    YN-134.     MORRISON. 

Intensive  study  of  the  development  and  present  content  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum, 
including  the  kindergarten ;   selection   and   evaluation   of   materiaL 

En.  510. — History  of  Education.     3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    YN-134.     NORMAN,  J.  W. 

An  attempt  to  evaluate  present-day  education  by  tracing  its  dominant  factors — teacher, 
student,  curriculum,  and  educational  plant,  control  and  support — back  to  their  beginning ;  and 
to  point  out  present  tendencies  and  possible  developments. 
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En.  519. — High  School  Curriculum.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    YN-134.     LEWIS,  H.  G. 

High   school   curriculum   problems. 

En.  530. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
To  arrange.     Mead,  A.  R.,  and  STAFF. 

En.  536. — Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    YN-134.     MORRISON. 

The  objectives,  procedures,  and  means  of  evaluation  of  supervision  in  elementary  schools ; 
the  preparation  of  teachers. 

En.  540. — Foundations  of  Education.     Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
8:15  to  10:35  daily.     YN-325.     STEVENS,  GRACE  A. 

En.  541. — Problems  in  Child  and  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development  and  Edu- 
cational Psychology.    Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
9:30  daily.    YN-218.     CUMBEE,  C.  F. 

En.  544. — Legal  Phases  of  Public  School  Administration.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     YN-140.     MORPHET. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Florida  conditions,  school  laws,  constitutional  provisions, 
judicial  decisions.  Attorney  General's  rulings,  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  term  report  dealing  with  some  special  field  of  school  law. 
Only  graduate  students  with  experience  in  administration   and  supervision   will  be  admitted. 

En.  547. — Problems  in  Elementary  Education,  Principles  and  Practices  in  Grades 
1-6.    Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 

7:00  daily.    YN-209.    STEVENS,  GRACE  A. 

En.  555. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division.   Variable  credit;  maximum 
credit  6. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  8:15  daily.  YN-203.  MOORMAN,  J.  H.,  and  Wellman. 
Section  2.  8:15  daily.  YN.  WILLIAMS,  W.  R.,  and  Meyer,  H.  K. 
Section  3.      8:15  daily.     (June  4 -July   16)    YN-150.     Goette,  W.   L., 

Webb,  and  Henderson,  E.  B. 
Section  4.      8:15  daily.     (June  16 -July  5)   YN. 

Preparation  of  bulletins  by  a  special  group. 

En.  556. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division.    Variable  credit;  maximum 
credit  6. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     YN-132.     Leps,  J.  M. 

Section  2.      8:15  daily.     (Last  three  weeks.)     YN-101.     ALLEN. 

Section  3.      8:15  daily.     (Last  three  weeks.)     YN-116-A.     MOORER. 

A  continuation  of  En.   555. 

En.  575. — Corrective  Reading.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    YN-236.     CENTER,  and  McCracken,  J.  M. 

Intensive  study  of  the  diagnosis,  correction,  and  prevention  of  reading  difficulties  in  silent 
and  oral  reading,  with  the  objective  of  developing  teachers  and  administrators  from  selected  areas 
as  reading  specialists.     Deals  with   both  elementary  and  high  school  reading   problems. 
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En,  576. — Corrective  Reading  Laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite: 
En.  575. 

9:45  daily.    YN-236.    CENTER,  and  McCracken,  J.  M. 

Practical  application  with  selected  groups  of  children  of  methods  and  materials  for  diagnosing, 
correcting,  and  preventing  reading  difficulties. 

En.  600. — The  School  Survey.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-140.    MORPHET. 

A  study  of  school  survey  techniques  and  their  application.  Long  term  planning  of  educational 
programs  is  emphasized. 

En.  602. — School  Plant  Planning.    3  credits. 

2:30  daily.    YN-138.    JOHNS,  R.  L.,  and  Hamon. 

A  study  of  the  planning  of  building  programs  and  the  planning  of  school  buildings  in  relation 
to  instructional  needs. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

El.  341. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  El.  341-342.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college  physics,  including 
electricity  and  magnetism;  differential  and  integral  calculus;  and  Ml.  182. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-213.     SMITH,  E.  F. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.    EG-213.     SMITH,  E.  F. 

Electric  and  magnetic  circuits ;  electrostatics ;  electro-magnetics ;  representation  of  alternating 
current  by  vectors  and  complex  quantities ;  measurement  of  power  in  single  phase  and  i>olyphase 
circuits ;  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  electrical  energy ;  characteristics  of  apparatus  ; 
selection,  testing,  and  installation  of  electrical  equipment. 

EL  342. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  El.  341-342. 

8:15  daily.    EG-301.    PUMPHREY,  F.  H. 

El,  349.— Dynamo  Laboratory.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  El.  349-350. 
Corequisite:  El.  341. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Section  2.       7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Section  3.       1:15  to     4:50  M.  W.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Section  4.       1:15  to    4:50  T.  Th.  BN-106.  SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

Experimental   studies   and   tests   on   direct   current   and   alternating   current   apparatus. 

EL  350. — Dynamo  Laboratory.    1  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  El.  349-350. 
Corequisite:  El.  342. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     BN-106.     SCHRADER,  G.  F. 

El.  443. — Industrial  Electronics.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  EL 
443-444.     Prerequisites:  El.  342  and  EL  344. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     BN-203.     SASHOFF,  S.  P. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     BN-104. 

Electron  tubes  and  their  application  to  industry.  Reich,  Theory  and  Application  of  Electron 
Tubea. 
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ENGLISH 

Eh.  217. — Literary  Masters  of  England.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Eh.  217-218.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  218. 
9:30  daily.     LA-210.       ROBERTSON,  C.  A. 

The  most  interesting  and  significant  English  writers  are  read  and  discussed,  primarily  for 
an  appreciation  of  their  art  and  outlook  on   life. 

Eh.  223. — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Eh.  223-224.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  224. 
8:15  daily.    LA-311.    Farris,  L.  C. 

A  lecture  and  reading  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  great  books 
of  the  world. 

Eh.  302. — Shakespeare.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    LA-210.     ROBERTSON,  C.  A. 

The  great  tragedies  will  be  studied,  notably  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony 
and  Cleopatra. 

Eh.  303. — Major  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Period.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     LA-311.    KiRKLAND,  E.  C. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  major  writers  as  Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  the  Rossettis, 
Morris,  Swinburne,  and  Kipling. 

Eh.  305. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    LA-314.     McMlLLAN. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students :  (a)  for  the  general  student 
it  offers  a  means  of  improving  his  written  and  spoken  English  by  showing  him  what  "good  Eng- 
lish" is ;  (b)  for  the  English  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  it  provides  an  adequate  minimum 
knowledge  of  the  English  Language ;  (c)  for  the  English  Major  and  beginning  graduate  student 
it  serves  as  an  introduction  to  further  linguistic  study.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed,  not  upon 
grammatical  rules,  but  rather  upon  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  language  as  written  and 
spoken. 

Eh.  306. — Modern  English  Grammar.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    LA-210.    MOUNTS,  C.  E. 

A  study  of  modem  English  inflection  and  syntax.  The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  teachers  of  English,  and  is  intended  especially  for  students  in  the  College  of  Education 
majoring   in    English. 

Eh.  363. — Contemporary  Literature:   Drama.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    LA-311.    MOUNTS,  C.  E. 

A  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  drama,  with  emphasis  upon  such  major  English  and 
American  playwrights  as  Shaw  and  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  work  of  Ibsen  and  other  Continential 
writers   will  be   treated   briefly. 

Eh.  391. — Children's  Literature.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     LA-204.    WISE,  J.  H. 

A  course  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in  children's  books  apart  from 
school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and 
to  make  him  more  aware  of  degrees  of  excellence  in  content  and  form. 

Eh.  402. — American  Literature.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    LA-210.    Spivey,  H.  E. 

A  general  survey  of  American  literature  (all  types  and  all  regions)  from  Whitman  to  the 
present,  with  the  major  emphasis  upon  such  writers  as  Whitman,  Howells,  James,  Twain,  Lanier, 
the  local  colorists,  Wharton,  Gather,   Glasgow,  Lewis,   Robinson,  Frost  and  O'Neill. 
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Eh.  409. — Chaucer.     3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     LA-311.     McMlLLAN. 

Designed  to  help  the  student  appreciate  Chaucer  as  a  story  teller,  as  a  wise,  humorous,  and 
penetrating  observer  of  human   life,  and  as  a  great  poet. 

Eh.  418. — ^The  Literature  of  the  South.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.    LA -210.    Spivey,  H.  E. 

Restricted  to  a  study  of  the  most  im.portant  contemporary  fiction  dealing  with  the  South — 
novels  by  Ellen  Glasgow,  Thomas  Wolfe,  Erskine  Caldwell,  William  Faulkner,  Mrs.  Rawlings,  etc. 

Eh.  419. — Elizabethan  Drama.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    LA-311.    Baughan,  D.  E. 

A  course  in  the  origins  and  development  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare, 
with  emphasis  upon  such  major  writers  as  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Chapman,  Marston,  Webster,  and  Jonson. 

Eh.  434. — English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    LA-314.    CONGLETON,  J.  E. 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Eh.  502. — American  Literature.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    LA-210.    SPIVEY,  H.  E. 

Eh.  509. — Chaucer.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    LA-311.    McMlLLAN. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales:  collateral  readings  (in  translation)  of  important 
medieval  writings. 

Eh.  519. — Elizabethan  Drama.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    LA-311.    BauGHAN,  D.  E. 

Eh.  534. — English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    LA-210.    CONGLETON,  J.  E. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Ey.  201. — Man  and  Insects.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-308.    ROGERS,  A.  J. 
Laboratory:   1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.    AG-308. 

The  influence  of  insects  upon  man's  agricultural  and  social  world.  The  course  treats  of  the 
contrast  between  the  history  of  man  and  insects ;  the  influence  of  insects  upon  domestic  life, 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  wars,  human  diseases,  medical  practices,  machine  development, 
engineering,   legal  practices,  scientific  investigations,   and  other  insects. 

Ey.  420. — Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology.     2  credits. 
10:45  M.  T.  W.    AG-308.    ROGERS,  A.  J. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.    AG-308. 

A  study  of  the  arthropods  that  are  parasitic  upon  man,  including  insects  and  their  near 
relatives.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  insects  and  their  close  relatives  that  affect  the  health 
of  man  and  their  relationship  to  disease.  It  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture,  particularly 
in  entomology,  and  for  students  in  other  educational  work  in  which  the  health  of  man  is  an 
important  consideration.     Herms,   Medical  Entomology. 
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GRADUATE   COURSE 

Ey.  503. — Problems  in  Entomology.    2  to  4  credits. 
To  arrange.    AG-309.    CreightoN,  J.  T. 

The  study  of  an  entomological  problem,  which  may  be  in  any  field  of  specialization,  including 
histology,  morphology,  taxonomy,  embryology,  biological  control,  ecology,  toxicology,  plant  quaran- 
tine, biology,  life  history  and  habits,  commercial  entomology,  structural  pest  control,  and  medical 
and  veterinary  entomology. 

FORESTRY 

Fy.  220. — Introduction  to  Forestry.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    HT-410.    Geltz,  C.  G. 

A  basic  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  phases  and  fundamental 
underlying  principles  of  the  field  of  Forestry. 

Fy.  226. — Dendrology  of  Angiosperms.     3  credits. 

12:00  to  4:50  M.  W.     HT-410.     Geltz,  C.  G. 

The  botany  of  the  angiosperms  of  the  United  States,  silvical  characterization  including  general 
and  local  occurrence,  field  identification. 

Fy.  431. — Forest  Problems  Seminar.     2  credits. 

To  arrange.    Given  in  Summer  Camp.     STAFF. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  particular  fields  of  forestry,  to  be  determined  by  the  staff. 
The  work  will  be  made  to  supplement  the  student's  training  during  previous  semesters. 

FRENCH 

Fh.  33.— First-Year  French.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Fh.  33-34. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  French. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-101. 

Section  2.       8:15  daily.     BU-201.  WALLACE,  M.  J. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in 
reading  and  speaking  the  language.     Emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Fh.  34.— First- Year  French.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  33-34. 
9:30  daily.    BU-201.    KURTH,  A.  L. 

Fh,  201. — Second- Year  French.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Fh. 
201-202.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  French,  or  two  years  of  high 
school  French. 

9:30  daily.     BU-205.     WALLACE,  M.  J. 

Fh.  305. — French  Conversation  and  Composition.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of 
the  course  Fh.  305-306,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  for  credit.     Prerequisite: 
Fh.  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
8:15  daily.    BU-101.    KURTH,  A.  L. 

Fh.  430. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    BU-101.    Atkin,  E.  G. 

Conferences,  reading  and  reports.  The  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study,  for  credit, 
certain  phases  of  French  literature,  language  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  regular 
course  offerings.  May  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions.  Students  will  be 
helped   to  plan    a   definite   program. 
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GRADUATE   COURSE 

Fh.  530.— Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    BU-101.    Atkin,  E.  G. 

Conferences,  reading  and  reports.  The  course  offers  graduate  students  an  opportunity  to 
study,  for  credit,  certain  phases  of  French  literature,  language  and  civilization  for  which  there 
are  no  regular  course  offerings.  May  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 
Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite  program. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

GL  301. — Children's  Science.    2  credits. 

9:30  daily.    YN-201.    TiSON,  J.  P. 

The  content  of  elementary  science,  together  with  its  organization  for  use  both  in  the  integrated 
program  and  in  the  departmentalized  school.  Consideration  given  to  the  interests  and  experiences 
of  children.  Investigation  of  instructional  aids  that  will  assist  teachers  of  the  elementary  school 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Gpy.  204. — Elements  of  World  Geography,  II.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     SC-208.     TERRELL,  R.  P. 

A  continuation  of  Gpy.  203,  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
geography.  Here  are  considered  population  problems,  race,  language,  and  religion,  and  especially 
the  regional  distribution  of  occupations  and  environmental  adjustments  that  lead  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  peoples  and  nations,  and  the  political  influence  of  geographic  factors. 

Gpy.  305. — Geography  of  Florida.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     SC-208.     DiETTRICH,  S.  R. 

A  study  of  the  geographic  conditions  and  human  adjustments  in  the  major  regions  of  Florida. 
The  distribution  of  population,  routes  of  communication,  industries,  resources,  and  strategic 
location  in  their  geographical  and  historical  aspects ;  explanation  and  interpretation  of  major 
phenomena  such  as  weather  and  climate,  geologic  structure  and  land  forms,  surface  and  under- 
ground drainage,  shoreline  characteristics,  natural  vegetation,  soil  types,  and  animal  life.  Optional 
field  trips. 

Gpy,  385. — Principles  of  Human  Geography.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     SC-208.     TERRELL,  R.  P. 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  study  and  teaching  of  modem  geography  in  the  elementary 
school ;  the  earth  as  a  planate ;  wind  systems ;  seasons,  elements  of  meteorology ;  weather  and 
climate ;  land  forms.  How  people  have  adjusted  life  and  work  to  changing  world  environment. 
The  correlation  between  geography  and  history  is  stressed.  Opportunity  is  given  students  who 
wish  to  carry  on  special  studies  relating  to  any  specific  part  of  the  course. 

GEOLOGY 

Gy.  207. — Topography  and  Geology  of  Florida.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    SC-208.    EDWARDS,  R.  A. 

Laboratory:     12:00  to  3:35  T.  Th.     SC-209. 
No  credit  towards  major  or  group  major  without  the  specific  permission  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department.     Designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  certain 
groups  of  students. 

An  interpretation  of  the  topography,  scenery  and  geology  of  Florida  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  of  physical  and  historical  geology.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  State. 
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GERMAN 

Gn.  33. — First- Year  German.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Gn.  33-34. 
For  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  German. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-305.     CRAPS,  J.  E. 
Section  2.     12:00  daily.     BU-305. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in  speak- 
ine:  and  readine  the  lantruage. 

Gn.  34. — First- Year  German.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn.  33-34. 
Prerequisite:  Gn.  33  or  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    BU-301. 

Gn.  201. — Second- Year  German.     3   credits.     The   first  half  of   the   course   Gn. 
201-202.    Prerequisite:  Gn.  34  or  equivalent. 
10:45  daily.    BU-305.    Craps,  J.  E. 

An  intermediate  course.  The  objective  is  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language. 

Gn.  430. — Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    JONES,  0.  F. 

Readings  and  reports  in  fields  chosen  by  the  individual  student.  The  course  may  be  repeated 
without  duplication   of  credit. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HPL  121. — Narcotics  Education.    2  credits.     (Offered  June  16 -July  3.) 
8:15  daily  and  7:00  T.  Th.    YN-222.    ECHOLS. 

a  factual,  scientific,  and  unemotional  approach  to  the  present-day  problem  of  narcotics.  A 
study  of  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  relation  to  the  psychological,  physical,  social,  economic, 
and  educational  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be  considered  briefly.  Suggestive  teaching  projects, 
units,  and  methods  for  the  various  age-grade  and  subject  levels  will  be  explored  and  developed. 

HPL  351. — Intramural  Athletics  and  OflSciating.     2  credits. 
1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.     CH-212.     CHERRY,   H.   S. 

Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  organize  and  conduct  a  program  of  intramural  athletics 
on  both  the  collegiate  and  public  school  levels.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  the  organization  of  a  department,  units  of  competition,  the  program  of  sports,  methods 
of  organizing  participation,  scoring  plans,  awards  and  intramural  rules  and  regulations.  Students 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  with  the  conduct  of  the  intramural  program.  The  techniques 
of  officiating  and  the  training  of  officials  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

HPl.   373. — Methods   and   Materials   in   Elementary    School    Physical   Education. 

3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    GY. 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  the  elementary  school  including  small  group 
play,  large  group  play,  directed  play,  team  game  units,  together  with  appropriate  procedures  and 
methods  lor  conducting  such  a  program. 

HPl.  381. — Advanced  Football  Coaching,     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   HPl.   131   or 
permission  of  instructor. 

9:30  daily.     UA-201.    WOLF,  R.  B. 

Designed  to  give  instruction  in  coaching  a  complete  team  in  offensive  and  defensive  play. 
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HPl.  383. — Physical  Activities  in  Schools.     3  credits. 

Section  1.     (For  men)  8:15  daily.     FC.     SCHNELL,  H.  W. 
Section  2.     (For  Women)  8:15  daily.     GY. 

The  entire  program  of  physical  education  in  the  public  schools  in  grades  seven  to  twelve  is 
presented  so  that  the  student  may  get  a  complete  picture  of  this  program  and  become  aware  of 
the  progression  from  grade  to  grade.  The  student  receives  training  in  leadership  through  taking 
his  turn  serving  as  leader  and  receiving  the  suggestions  of  classmates  and  instructor.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  student  to  develop  skills  in  aU  of  the  activities  presented. 

HPl.  387.— Health  Education.    3  credits. 

2:30  daily.     UA-201.     Haar,  F.  B. 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  health  education,  together  with  the  organization 
and  administration  of  such  a  program ;  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  health  instruction ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  materials  for  instructional  purposes ;  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  health  materials  and 
methods ;  the  role  of  local,  state  and  national  non-official  organizations  in  health  teaching  programs. 

HPl.  481. — Advanced  Basketball  Coaching.    2  credits.     (Open  only  to  men.)    Pre- 
requisite: HPl.  231  or  permission  of  instructor. 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th.    UA-201.    MCALLISTER,  S.  J. 

Designed  to  instruct  individuals  in  coaching  a  basketball  team ;  based  entirely  on  team  play 
on  both  offense  and  defense. 

GRADUATE   COURSE 

HPl.  533. — Problems  of  Physical  Education.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     UA-205.     SALT,  E.  B. 

Designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary  problems  in  physical 
education.  It  forms  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  research  projects  and  provides  an  analysis 
of  the  techniques  used  in  problem  solving. 

HISTORY 

Hy.  241. — History  of  the  Modem  World.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy. 
313-314. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-112. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     PE-112.    REYNOLDS,  J.  H. 

A  study  of  the  modern  world  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 

Hy.  251.— Florida  History.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Hy.  251-252. 
12:00  daily.    AG-104.    PATRICK,  R.  W. 

Designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  discovery,  exploration,  settlement  and  development 
of  that  area  now  comprised  in  the  present  state  of  Florida.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  the 
period  since  Reconstruction. 

Hy.  301. — American  History,  1492  to  1776,    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  301-302. 

8:15  daily.     PE-112.     LEAKE,  J.  M. 

The  Colonial  Period  up  to  1776. 

Hy.  313. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  313-314. 

9:30  daily.     LA-306.     Glunt,  J.  D. 

The  history  of  Western  Europe  from  476  A.  D.  to  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
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Hy.  361. — English  History  to  1688.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Hy. 
361-362.    Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy.  313-314. 
9:30  daily.    PE-112.     PAYNE,  A.  N. 

A  survey  of  English   History  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  to  the   Glorious   Revolution. 

Hy.  363. — Latin  American  History   to   1850.     3   credits.     The   first  half  of   the 
course  Hy.  363-364.     Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy.  313-314. 
10:45  daily.    LA-306.     Glunt,  J.  D. 

A  survey  of  the  colonization  and  development  of  Latin  America. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Hy.  501.— American  History,  1492  to  1776.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    PE-112.    LEAKE,  J.  M. 

Hy.  509. — U.  S.  History  Seminar.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    LEAKE,  J.  M. 

For   graduate  students   majoring   in   history. 

Hy.  561.— English  History  to  1688.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    PE-112.    PAYNE,  A.  N. 

Hy.  563. — Latin  American  History  to  1850.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LA-306.    Glunt,  J.  D. 

HORTICULTURE 

He.  314. — Principles  of  Fruit  Production.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    AG-209.    ABBOTT,  C.  E. 

The  principles  underlying  fruit  production,  with  special  reference  to  such  factors  as  water 
relations,    nutrition,    temperature,    fruit    setting,    and    geographic    influences. 

He.  316. — Citrus  Culture.     3  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.     AG-209.     ABBOTT,  C.  E. 
Laboratory:    2:30  to  4:50  T.    AG-209. 

A  thorough  study  of  all  phases  of  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits,  including  propagation,  selection 
of  site,  planting,  grove  operations,  harvesting  and  varieties.     A  three-day  trip  is   required. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

In.  111. — Mechanical  Drawing.    2  credits. 

9:30  daily.    YN-ShoJ).    STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

For  industrial  arts  students.  Freehand  sketching,  lettering,  orthographic  projection,  geometric 
construction,  working  drawing  and  blue  printing,  care  and  use  of  instruments. 

In.  211. — General  Shop.    2  credits. 

10:45.  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

For  industrial  arts  students.  Practice  in  use  of  hand  tools  commonly  found  in  school  shops : 
types  of  construction,  design,  woodfinishing ;  block-printing.  Analysis  of  logical  teaching  units 
in  projects  and  problems   in   the  various  phases  of  industrial   arts. 

In.  305. — Design  and  Construction.    8  credits. 

1:15  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Advanced  problems  in  design  and  construction  taken  from  some  area  of  work  in  the  general 
shop  in  selected  advanced  areas  in  which  the  student  desires  major  emphasis. 
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In.  411. — General  Machine  Shop  and  Metal  Work.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Recommended  for  properly  qualified  students  in  the  College  of  Education.  Classroom  study 
and  laboratory  practice  in  pattern  work,  foundry,  and  general  machine  shop  operations. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Ig.  365. — ^Engineering  Mechanics — Statics.    3  credits.    Prerequisites:  Ps.  205,  Ms. 
353,  Ml.  182. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-209.     KING,  I.  L. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.    EG-209.    KING,  I.  L. 

Principles  of  statics ;  resolution  and  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces ;  numerical  and  graphical 
solution  of  trusses  and  hinged  frames ;  couples,  centers  of  gravity ;  forces  in  space ;  and  moments 
of  inertia. 

Ig.  366. — Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-211.    HiRSCH,  F. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-211.     HiRSCH,  F. 

Principles  of  dynamics ;  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  and  harmonic  motions ;  momentum  and  im- 
pulse ;  work  and  energy ;  force,  mass,  and  acceleration ;  projectiles ;  simple,  torsional,  and  compound 
pendulums ;   balancing  of   rigid   bodies ;   and   relative   motion. 

JOURNALISM 

Jm.  213. — Propaganda.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.     LW-202.     EMIG,  E.  J. 

A  study  of  newspapers,  magazines,  the  radio,  and  movies  designed  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  forces  that  create  and  control  public  action.  Analysis  of  the  attitudinizing  of  people,  the 
strategy  of  symbol-makers,  and  the  techniques  of  propagandists  in  their  use  of  idea-transmitting 
agencies  and  in  their  influence  on  war  and  peace. 

Jm.  407. — Interpreting  the  News.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LW-202.    EMIG,  E.  J. 

Investigation  of  the  human  ecological  factors  that  affect  such  idea-transmitting  agencies  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio,  and  film,  and  a  study  of  the  standards  of  evaluating  public 
affairs,   together  with  preparation   of   interpretations   of   events. 

LAW 

The  courses  offered  in  law  each  term  will  provide  for  entering  as  well  as 
advanced  students. 

Lvr.  303. — Contracts.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     LW-204.     Maloney,  F.  E. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     LW-204.     MALONEY,   F.   E. 

Formation ;    consideration ;    object ;    operation ;    assignments.      Shepherd,    Cases    on    Contracts. 

Lvr.  312. — Property.    2  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  Th.  S.     LW-201.     DAY,  J.  W. 
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Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyances ;  rights  incident  to  ownership  of  land  and  estates 
therein,  including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emblennents,  waste :  profits ;  easements ; 
licenses ;  convenants  running  with  the  land.  Warren,  Cases  on  Property,  2nd  edition ;  Day, 
Outline  on  Property. 

Lw.  404. — Quasi  Contracts.    2  credits. 

7:00  M.  W.  Th.  F.     LW-105.     GRAND  ALL,  C.  W. 

Origin  and  nature  of  quasi  contract ;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance  on  rights  or  duty,  from 
mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unenforceable,  illegal,  or  impossible  contracts ;  benefits  conferred 
through  dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs ;  benefits  conferred  under  constraint ;  action  for 
restitution.     Woodruff,  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts,  3rd  edition. 

Lw.  415. — Abstracts.    2  credits. 

12:00  M.  W.  Th.  F.    LW-201.  DAY,  J.  W. 

Interpretation  of  maps  and  plotting  of  lots  described  by  metes  and  bounds ;  the  formal 
requisites  of  conveyances  in  use  in  Florida ;  deeds  executed  by  public  and  judicial  oflScers ;  liens 
and  contracts  for  the  sale  of  lands.     Florida  Statutes  and  selected  Florida  cases. 

Lw.  417. — Partnership.    2  credits. 

2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    BROWN,  R.  C. 

Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of  a  partnership  ;  partner's  interest,  liability ;  powers  ;  rights ; 
duties  ;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors ;  termination  of  partnership.  Mechem,  Cases  on  Partner- 
ship, Matthews'  Revision. 

Lw.  419. — Air  Law.     1  credit. 

8:15  W.  S.    LW-105.    TeSelle,  C.  J. 

Aviation  ;  air  space  rights ;  interstate  commerce ;  airports ;  insurance ;  carriers ;  treatment  of 
torts,   contracts,  and  crimes  in  relation  to  aviation.     Dykstra,  Law  of  Aviation, 

Lw.  431. — Appellate  Procedure  and  Judgments.     2  credits. 
10:45  M.  T.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    Crandall,  C.  W. 

Judgments  ;  appeals  ;  what  is  reviewable ;  methods  ;  parties ;  assignments  of  error ;  record ; 
briefs ;  arguments ;  decision.  Special  emphasis  on  new  appeal  rules  of  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
Sunderland.  Cases  and  Materials  on  Appellate  Practice,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  505. — Federal  Jurisdiction.    2  credits. 

3:45  M.  T.  W.  F.     LW-105.     SLAGLE,  D. 

System  of  courts  created  under  authority  of  the  United  States ;  jurisdiction  ;  removal  of  cases 
from  state  courts ;  substantive  law  applied  by  federal  courts ;  appellate  jurisdiction.  Dobie  and 
Ladd,  Cases  on  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure. 

Lw.  520. — Creditors'  Rights.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    LW-105.    TeSelle,  C.  J. 

Remedies  of  the  unsecured  creditor ;  fraudulent  conveyances ;  creditors'  agreements ;  general 
assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors ;  equity  and  statutory  receiverships ;  bankruptcy.  Holbrook 
and  Aigler,  Cases  on  Bankruptcy,  4th  edition. 

Lw.  522. — Admiralty.    2  credits. 

1:15  M.  T.  W.  F.    LW-105.    Slagle,  D. 

Jurisdiction ;  contracts ;  torts ;  crimes ;  maritime  liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto ;  priorities ; 
discharge ;  bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations ;  salvage ;  towage ;  general  average.  Lord  and 
Sprague,  Cases  on  Admiralty. 

Lw.  535. — Federal  Taxation.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-201.     BROWN,  R.  C. 

Gieneral  principles ;  elements  of  procedure ;  estate  and  gift  taxes ;  stamp  taxes ;  income  tax ; 
limitations ;  transferee  and  liability :  civil  and  criminal  penalties.  Griswold,  Cases  and  Materials 
on  Federal  Taxation. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Ms.  105. — Basic  Mathematics.    4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section 

1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-101. 

IjKEj,   XV.   E. 

Section 

2. 

7:00  daily. 

BN-208. 

Section 

3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-101. 

BLAKE,    R.    G. 

Section 

4. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-101. 

Meyer,  H.  A. 

Section 

5. 

9:30  daily. 

BN-208. 

Lewis,  K. 

Section 

6. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-101. 

GORMSEN,   S.  T 

Section 

7. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-101. 

Section 

8. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-101. 

Section 

9. 

2:30  daily. 

PE-101. 

Section 

10. 

3:45  daily. 

PE-101. 

gillis,  m.  e. 
Snow, 
gormsen,  s.  t. 


An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

In  place  of  the  traditional  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry  in  succession, 
this  course  offers  a  sequence  of  topics  including  the  above  plus  some  calculus.  Teachers  of  high 
school  mathematics  who  wish  to  advance  in  technical  command  of  the  subject  matter  should 
elect  both  Ms.  105  and  Ms.  106.  The  course  is  designed  also  for  those  who  plan  to  major  in 
mathematics  or  to  elect  courses  above  the  freshman  level. 

Ms.  106. — Basic  Mathematics.  4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.  7:00  daily.  PE-10. 
Section  2.  8:15  daily.  PE-11. 
Section  3.  9:30  daily.  PE-11. 
Section  4.  10:45  daily.  PE-11. 
Section  5.  12:00  daily.  PE-11, 
Section  6.  1:15  daily,  PE-11. 
Section  7.  2:30  daily.  PE-11. 
Section  8.  3:45  daily,  PE-11, 
An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

A  continuation  of  Ms,  106. 

Ms.  225. — Arithmetic  for  Teachers.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.    PE-11.    MclNNlS,  S.  W. 

Meaning  and  cultural  values  of  arithmetic.  Principles,  fundamentals,  processes,  checks  and 
short  cuts.  Study  of  fractions,  approximations,  percentages,  projects  and  activity  programs ;  and 
many  other  topics  so  treated  as  to  give  the  student  a  connected  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of 
arithmetic.  Also,  treatment  of  certain  advanced  notions  of  arithmetic  to  throw  light  upon  beginning 
processes,  which  many  teachers  never  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate.  Designed  not  only 
for  teachers  of  arithmetic,  but  also  for  teachers  of  any  science  in  which  familiarity  with  number 
processes  is  desirable. 

Ms.  353. — Diflferential  Calculus.     4  credits. 


(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-206. 

Snow. 

Section  2, 

7:00  daily. 

EG-202. 

DOSTAL,  B.  F. 

Section  3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-10. 

McCarty,  M.  E 

Section  4. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-102, 

Section  5, 

9:30  daily. 

PE-10. 

Blanton,  l.  W, 

Section  6. 

9:30  daily. 

EG-209. 

Smith,  C.  B. 
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Section  7.     10:45  daily.     PE-10.     QUADE,  E.  S. 

Section  8.     12:00  daily.     PE-10. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

A  beginning  course.  DifiEerentiation,  one  of  the  most  important  and  practical  fields  of 
mathematics,  is  treated  in  the  main,  but  a  beginning  is  made  in  integration,  the  inverse  operation 
of  differentiation. 

Ms.  354. — Integral  Calculus.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     EG-209.     MEYER,  H.  A. 
Section  2.       8:15  daily.     PE-208.     MclNNIS,   S.  W. 
Section  3.     10:45  daily.     PE-208.     GILLIS,  M.  E. 
An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

Intetfration,  the  inverse  operation  of  differentiation,  is  used  in  the  calculation  of  areas, 
volumes,  moments  of  inertia,  and  many  other  problems. 

Ms.  420. — Differential  Equations.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    AG-210.     DOSTAL,  B.  F. 

The  classification,  solution,  and  application  of  various  equations  which  contain  expressions 
involving  not  only  variables   but  also  the  derivatives   of  these  variables. 

Ms.  431 — College  Geometry.    3  credits. 

7:00  daily.    EG-211.    BLAKE,  R.  G. 

The  use  of  elementary  methods  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  Special 
emphasis  on  solving  original  exercises.  Recommended  for  prospective  high  school  geometry 
teachers. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Ms.  540. — Fourier  Series.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    PE-10.     QUADE,  E.  S. 

The  use  of  series  of  terms  involving  sines  and  cosines  in  the  solution  of  physical  problems 
such  as  those  relating  to  the  flow  of  heat,   conduction   of   electricity,   and   vibrating   strings. 

Ms.  551. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.      LA-204.    SMITH,  C.  B. 

Topics  of  advanced  nature  selected  from  the  calculus,  including  partial  differentiation,  Taylor's 
theorem,  infinite  series,  continuation  of  simple  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
Green's   theorem,   etc. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

I 

Ml.  181. — Engineering  Drawing.     2  credits.     Corequisite:  Ms.  105. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  four  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1.       2:30  W.     CH-AU.     Frash. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.  8:15  to  10:35  M. 
Section  12.  10:45  to  1:05  M. 
Section  13.  1:15  to  3:35  M. 
Section  14.  8:15  to  10:35  T. 
Section  15.  10:45  to  1:05  T. 
Section  16.  1:15  to  3:35  T. 
Section  17.       8:15  to  10:35  W. 


TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 
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Section  18. 

10:45  to 

1:05  W. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  19. 

8:15  to 

10:35  Th. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  20. 

10:45  to 

1:05  Th. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  21, 

1:15  to 

3:35  Th. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  22. 

8:15  to 

10:35  F. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  23. 

10:45  to 

1:05  F. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  24. 

1:15  to 

3:35  F. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  25. 

8:15  to 

10:35  S. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

S. 

Section  26. 

10:45  to 

1:05  S. 

TC. 

Frash, 

E. 

s. 

Designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  make  and  read  engineering  drawings.     French,  Engineer- 
ing Drawing;  Frash,  Instructions,  Letter  Plates  and  Sketch  Plates  for  Engineering  Drawing. 

Ml.  282. — Mechanism  and  Kinematics.     3   credits.     Prerequisite:   Ml.   182.     Co- 
requisites:  Ps.  205  and  Ms.  353. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  1.      9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     EG-202.     BOURKE,   N. 
Lecture  Section  2.     10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th.     EG-202.     BoURKE,    N. 
Laboratory  Section  11.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     EG-304.     BOURKE,  N. 
Laboratory  Section  12.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     EG-304.     BOURKE,  N. 

Revolving  and  oscillating  bodies,  link  work,  belts,  pulleys,  gears,  and  cams ;  trains  of  mechanisms 
and  the  velocity  and  directional  ratio  of  moving  parts.     Keown  and  Faires,  Mechanics. 


ML  385. — Thermodynamics.    3  credits.     Prerequisites:  Ms.  354,  Ps.  206,  and  Cy. 
102. 

9:30  daily.    EG-211.    Ebaugh,  N.  C. 

Energy  equations  and  availability  of  energy ;  gases,  vapors,  and  mixtures ;  engineering 
applications  in  flow  of  fluids,  vapor  power  cycles,  gas  compression  and  refrigeration.  Ebaugh, 
Engineering   Thermodynamics;   Keenan   and   Keyes,    Thermodynamics  Properties  of  Steam. 


Corequisite:  Ml.  385. 


Ml.  387. — Mechanical  Laboratory.     1  credit. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       1:15  M.  W. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  W. 
Section  2.       1:15  T.  Th. 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th. 

The   preparation    of    engineering    reports,    computation    aids,    and   the   measurement    of    length, 
area,  time,  speed,  pressure,  and  temperature.     Shoop  and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering  Practice. 


EG-213. 
EG-103. 
EG-213. 
EG-103. 


PRESCOTT,  F.   L. 

PRESCOTT,  F.  L, 

Prescott,  F.  L. 

PRESCOTT,  F.   L. 


MUSIC 

Msc.  103. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    YN-311.     CARSON,  C.  J. 

The    child    voice ;    rote    songs ;    development    of    rhythm ;    sight-singing    from    rote    to    note ; 
development  of  skills  necessary  for  teaching  primary  music. 


Msc.  104. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six.    3  credits. 
1:15  daily.     YN-311.     CARSON,  C.  J. 

Development    of    sight-singing ;    study    of    problems    pertaining    to    intermediate    grades ;    part 
singing :  song  repertoire ;  appreciation  work  suitable  for  intermediate  grades. 
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Msc.  301. — Rudiments  of  Vocal  Music.    2  credits. 

5:30  to  6:30  M,  T.,  Laboratory  to  arrange.    AUD.    DeBruyn,  J.  W. 

The  basic  elements  of  vocal  music.  Notation,  solfeggio,  interpretation,  survey  of  styles, 
mastery  of  certain  principles  of  voice  necessary  for  development.     Practical  work,  ensemble  singing. 

PAINTING 

Courses  in  Painting  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  'project  method, 
and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories  will 
be  conducted  nine  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours  for  those 
who  desire  to  use  them. 

Pg.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302.    Holbrook,  H.  H. 

A  creative   introductory  course  for  beginners. 

Pg.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302.    HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   101. 

Pg.  211. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  102.  Pictorial  composition,  freehand  drawing,  history  of  art,  oil 
painting. 

Pg.  212. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 

48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  211. 

Pg.  221. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  1.    Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  102. 

Pg.  222. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  2.    Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.     LW-302.     HOLBROOK,  H.  H. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  221. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Pgy.  221. — Practical  Pharmacognosy.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pgy.  221-222. 

1:15  M.  W.  F.    CH-316.    JOHNSON,  C.  H. 

Laboratory:    8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th.  S.    CH-316.    JOHNSON,  C.  H. 

Sources  of  crude  drugs  and  systematic  classification  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary. 

PHARMACY 

Phy.  211. — Inorganic  Pharmacy.    5  credits.    Prerequisites:  Cy.  101-102  and  Phy. 
223-224. 

9:30  daily.     CH-402.     HUSA,  W.  J. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     CH-306.     HUSA,  W.  J. 
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The  inorganic  compounds  used  in  medicine ;  their  Latin  titles,  origin,  and  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  properties ;   their  preparation  and   use  in  compounding   remedies. 

Phy.  354. — Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmacy.     5  credits.     The  second  half  of 
the  course  Phy.  353-354. 

9:30  daily.     CH-306.  FOOTE,  P.  A. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     CH-306.     FooTE,  P.  A. 

The  chemistry  and  pharmacy  of  natural  and  synthetic  drugs,  including  qualitative  drug 
analysis. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ppy.  351. — Recent  Social  Philosophies.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    SC-209.     CONNER,  F.  W. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  bases  and  logical  articulation  of  certain  outstanding  moral  and 
social  creeds  of  the  present  day. 

Ppy.  452. — The  Philosophy  of  Santayana.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    SC-209.    CONNER,  F.  W. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Santayana  in  terms  of  his  scepticism,  his  doctrine  of  essence, 
his  critical  realism,  his  theory  of  truth,  and  his  conception  of  the  good  of  ethics,  politics,  art, 
and  religion. 

PHYSICS 

Ps.  101.— General  Physics.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  101-102. 
Prerequisite:  C-2  or  consent  of  the  instructor.     Corequisite:  Ps.  207. 

(Register  for  one  Demonstration  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Demonstration  Sections: 

Section  1.     10:45  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Section  2.       2:30  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Section  3.      3:45  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.       7:00  daily.     BN-209.     WEST,   R.   C. 
Section  12.      9:30  daily.     BN-209. 

A  course  in  general  physics  for  science  students. 

Ps.  205.— General  Physics.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  205-206. 
Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  mathematics.     Corequisite:  Ps.  207. 

(Register  for  one  Demonstration  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Demonstration  Sections: 

Section  1.     10:45  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Section  2.       2:30  F.  BN-203.  WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

Section  3.      3:45  F.  BN-203.  Williamson,  R.  C. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.  7:00  daily.  BN-210.  CharnoW,  M.  L. 

Section  12.  8:15  daily.  BN-209.  GREENE,  C.  W. 

Section  13.  8:15  daily.  BN-210.  CHARNOW,  M.  L, 

Section  14.  9:30  daily.  BN-210.  Gaddum,  L.  W. 

Section  15.  10:45  daily.  BN-209.  GREENE,  C.  W. 

Section  16.  10:45  daily.  BN-210. 
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Section  17.     12:00  daily.     BN-209. 

Theory  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,   electricity  and  ligrht.     Primarily   for  engineering   students. 

Ps.  207. — General  Physics  Laboratory.     1  credit.     To  accompany  Ps.  101  or  205, 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section     1.      7:00  to     9:20  M.  Th.     BN-306.     Knowles,  H.  L.,  and 

Staff. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 
BN-306. 
BN-307. 

Ps.  311. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college 
■physics. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     BN-203.     Knowles,  H.  L. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     BN-208.     KNOWLES,  H.  L. 

Designed  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  physics,  chemistry  and  electrical  engineering  students 
for  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basic   principles  of  electricity   and   magnetism. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Ps.  503. — Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.     3  credits. 

7:00  daily.     BN-203.     WILLIAMSON,  R.  C. 

The  elements  of  the  kinetic  theory,  and  the  application  of  the  theory  to  gases  and  liquids. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pel.  309. — International  Relations.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Pel. 
309-310.     Prerequisite:  C-1,  or  Pel.  313-314,  or  its  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    LA-204.    SVARLIEN,  O. 

The  nature  of  international  relations,  nationalism,  imperialism,  militarism,  armaments  ;  history 
of  international  relations ;  foreign  policies ;  function  and  problemis  of  democracy ;  international 
organization  ;  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World  Court. 

Pel.  313. — American  Government  and  Politics.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  313-314.    Prerequisite:  C-1. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
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Section  1.      7:00  daily.     LA-306.     PAYNE,  A.  N. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     SC-205.     PROCTOR,  S. 

A  study  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  other 
courses  in  political  science  and  for  students  not  entering  the  Upper  Division  from  the  University 
CoUege. 

Pel.  405.— History  of  Political  Theory.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  405-406.     Prerequisite:  C-1,  or  Pel.  313-314,  or  its  equivalent. 
9:30  daily.    LA-314. 

A  study  and  analysis  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  political  theories. 

Pel.  407. — Comparative  Government.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  407-408. 

12:00  daily.    PE-102.    Dauer,  M.  J. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  modern  governments. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Pel.  505. — History  of  Political  Theory.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    LA-314. 

Pel.  507. — Comparative  Government.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-102.     DAUER,  M.  J. 

Pel.  509. — International  Relations.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-204.     SVARLIEN,  O. 

Pel.  513. — Seminar.    3  credits. 

To  arrange.    DAUER,  M.  J. 

PORTUGUESE  (BRAZILIAN) 

Pe.  33.— First- Year  Portuguese   (Brazilian).     3  credits.     The   first  half   of  the 
course  Pe.  33-34. 

9:30  daily.    BU-101.    Atkin,  E.  G. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in  reading 
and  speaking  the  language  of  Brazil.     Emphasis  on  oral  work. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Py.  303. — Poultry  Practices.    1%  credits.     (June  16  to  July  3.)     Open  to  Agri- 
cultural Extension  workers  ONLY. 

8:15  M.  W.  F.    PO.    Mehrhof,  N.  R.,  and  STAFF. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.    PO. 

Fundamentals  in  poultry  raising,  including  importance  of  the  poultry  industry ;  popular 
breeds ;  housing,  feeding,  and  managing  chicks,  broilers,  and  layers ;  common  poultry  diseases 
and  parasites.  Special  emphasis  in  laboratory  work  on  culling  and  judging  poultry ;  caponizing ; 
egg  grading ;  killing  and  dressing  poultry,  including  method  demonstrations. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psy.  201. — General  Psychology.    3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-114.     FISCHER,  R.  P. 
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Section  2.      8:15  daily.     PE-206.     KiSKER,  G.  W. 
Section  3.       9:30  daily.     PE-206.     DAVENPORT,    K.    S. 
Section  4.       1:15  daily.     PE-114.     SPELT,   D.   K. 

An  elementary  treatment  of  the  general  topics  in  the  field  of  psychology.  Designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior,  approached  as  a  natural  phenomenon  subject  to  scientific 
study.  The  unifying  concept  of  the  course  is  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  physical  and 
social  environment. 

Psy.  304. — Experimental  Psychology.    3  credits. 

1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  Th.  F.    MU-Basement.    Spelt,  D.  K. 

Methods  of  psychological  investigation ;  individual  diflferences,  reactions,  work  and  fatigue, 
sensations,  perceptions,   illusions,   images,  memory,  attention,   learning,   judgments. 

Psy.  309. — Personality  Development.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      9:30  daily.     PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  of  personality  formation,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  varieties 
of  human  adjustment.  The  more  inevitable  problems  of  human  life  with  their  normal  and  abnormal 
solutions.  The  origin  and  modification  of  behavior.  Processes  of  motivation  and  adjustment. 
Development  and  measurement  of  personality  traits.     Techniques  of  mental  hygiene. 

Psy.  310. — Abnormal  Psychology.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    PE-206.    FISCHER,  R.  P. 

A  study  of  the  abnormal  phases  of  mental  life,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  individual  develops 
abnormal  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  A  survey  of  the  signs  of  beginning  maladjustment  and 
the  procedures  which  should  be  followed  to  correct  these  tendencies.  Special  suggestions  are 
given  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases. 

Psy.  406. — Psychological  Tests.    3  credits. 

12:00  daily.    PE-114.    DAVENPORT,  K.  S. 

Tests  of  general  intelligence,  special  personality  traits,  and  business  ability ;  organization 
and   administration ;   methods   and   results ;   practical   use   of   tests. 

Psy.  410. — Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Psy.  310. 
8:15  daily.    PE-114.    HiNCKLEY,  E.  D. 

Lectures  and  readings  on  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease,  with  attention  to  causes, 
diagnosis,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  Psychiatric  information  for  social  workers  and  school 
psychologists. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Psy.  506. — Psychological  Tests.    3  credits. 

12:00  daily.    PE-114.     DAVENPORT,  K.  S. 

Offered  with  Psy.  406  vdth  extra  readings  and  reports   for  graduate  students. 

Psy.  510. — Advanced  Abnormal  Psychology.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     PE-114.     HINCKLEY,  E.  D. 

Offered  with  Psy.  410  with  extra  readings  and  reports  for  graduate  students. 

RELIGION 

Rn. — 342. — Career  and  Significance  of  Jesus.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    UA-201.    SCUDDER,  D.  L. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  based  upon  the  comparative  texts  of  the  first  three  gospels 
and  recent  Biblical  scholarship. 
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Rn.  351. — Comparative  Religion.     3  credits. 

12:00  daily.    UA-201.     SCUDDER,  D.  L. 

The  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Near  East,  and  Europe  are  compared  along 
general  lines.  An  investigation  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shintoism, 
Mohammedanism,   Judaism,   and   Christianity. 

SCHOOL  ART 

Pc.  253. — General  Art  for  the  Elementary  Grades.    4  credits. 
1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.    YN-316.    MITCHELL,  J.  O. 

Students  who  have  had  Pc.  251. — Art  for  the  Primary  Grades,  or  Pc.  252. — Art  for  the 
Elementary  Grades,  may  register  for  either  half  of  Pc  251-252  for  2  credits. 

General  survey  and  practice  in  all  types  of  art   work  for  grades  one  through   six. 

Pc.  301. — Creative  School  Art.    2  credits. 

1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     YN-316.     MITCHELL,  J.  O. 

A  series  of  original  projects  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  factors  of  design. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Scl.  301. — Children's  Social  Studies.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-209. 

The  content  material  in  the  social  studies  field  with  implications  for  the  activity  program. 

Scl.  302. — Children's  Social  Studies.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     YN-209. 

A  continuation  of  Scl.  301. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sy.  241. — Sociological  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    PE-4. 

The  outlook  for  the  individual  in  the  modem  world.  Direct  measurement  of  social  credits 
of  invention  and  technological  change  in  modern  America.  The  effect  of  the  metropolitan  epoch 
on  social  institutions.  A  review  of  the  American  regions  as  cultural  environments  and  chal- 
lenges. 

Sy.  322. — The  Child  in  American  Society.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    CH-212. 

A  study  of  the  social  adjustment  of  children  in  a  changing  world.  Factual  study  of  social 
situations  in  American  life  as  they  affect  children.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  adjustment  and 
development  of  the  normal  child,  with  attention  to  the  problems  of  abnormal  and  maladjusted 
children.  The  course  provides  factual  sociological  materials  designed  to  supplement,  rather 
than   to   duplicate,  parallel   courses   in   Education   and  Psychology. 

Sy.  337. — Cultural  Anthropology.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    PE-4.    EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

Physical  anthropology ;  physical  characteristics  of  prehistoric  and  modem  man ;  race  dis- 
tinction ;  distribution  of  races ;  a  critical  analysis  of  racial  theories — Aryanism,  Nordicism,  Nazism, 
Archaeology.  Cultural  anthropology ;  the  development  of  culture ;  a  comparative  study  of  represen- 
tative cultures.     The  American   Indian.     The  Timucua   and   Seminole  Indians   of   Florida. 

Sy.  344. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     PE-4.     EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

The  nature  and  development  of  domestic  institutions.  Problems  of  adjustment  to  modem 
conditions.     Changes   in   marital   and   domestic   relations   with   particular   emphasis   on   preparation 
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for  marriage.    The  status  of  women  and  laws  pertaining  to  marriage  in  Florida.     Divorce,  family 
disorganization,  child  training. 

Sy.  424. — Criminology.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-4. 

Nature  and  causes  of  crime;  punishment,  treatment,  prevention.  Sociological  aspects  of 
criminal  law  and  procedure. 

I 

Sy.  443. — The  American  Negro.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    PE-4.    BroWDER,  W.  G. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  American  negro.  Brief  history  of  the  negro  from  early  days  of  slavery  to  the 
present.  Contrast  between  the  cultures  of  the  whites  and  the  negroes  in  the  North  and  South. 
Racial  segregation  and  discrimination.     The  role  of  the  negro  in  Southern  culture  today. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Sy.  522. — The  Child  in  American  Society.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    CH-212. 

Sy.  524. — Criminology.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    PE-4. 

Sy.  537. — Cultural  Anthropology.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     PE-4.     EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

Sy.  544. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     PE-4.     EHRMANN,  W.  W. 

Sy.  560. — Special  Topics.    3  credits. 

To  arrange.    EHRMANN,  W.  W.,  and  STAFF. 

Special  topics  in  sociology,  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

SOILS 

Sis.  301.— Soils.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:    Acy.  125-126  or  Cy.  101-102. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  F.    AG-208.    HENDERSON,  J.  R. 
Laboratory:    3:45  M.  F.      AG-202. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  soils  with  elementary  treatment  of  genesis,  morphology  and 
classification.     Soil  types  and  problems  in  Florida. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Sis.  570. — Research  in  Soils.    1  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    AG-206.    SMITH,  F.  B. 

SPANISH 

The  Spanish  de'partment  will  offer  a  special  program  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
all  students  and  teachers  of  Spanish  interested  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
written  and  spoken  language.  During  the  entire  summer  Spanish  tables  will 
be  provided  at  the  University  dining  hall;  these  will  be  presided  over  by  native 
speakers  and  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Oral  practice  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  the  recording  machine  and  record  players,  and  advanced  conversa- 
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tion  classes  will  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  Courses  are  arranged  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  credit,  and  include  study  of  the  literature,  culture,  and 
institutions  of  Spain  and  Hispanic  America.  Special  evening  lectures  will  be 
given  in  Spanish;  a  number  of  motion  pictures,  with  Spanish  dialogue,  will  be 
shown.  There  is  also  opportunity  for  contact  with  Latin-American  students 
brought  to  the  University  of  Florida  campus  through  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  affairs. 

In  the  1947  session  elementary  courses  in  Portuguese  (Brazilian)  will  also 
be  offered. 

Sh.  33.— First- Year  Spanish.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Sh.  33-34. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  Spanish. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.     BU-205.    Trujillo,  V. 

Section  2.      9:30  daily.    BU-305.     FERNANDEZ,  P.  V. 

Sh.  34. — First-Year  Spanish.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh,  33-34. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  33. 

10:45  daily.    BU-205. 

Sh.  201.— Second- Year  Spanish.  3  credits.  First  half  of  the  course  Sh.  201-202. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  34  or  equivalent. 

8:15  daily.    BU-205.     Wershow,  I.  R. 

Sh.  313. — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Sh.  313-314.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  202  or  equivalent.  This  course  is 
given  in  Spanish. 

8:15  daily.     BU-305.     FERNANDEZ,  P.  V. 

Sh.  405. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature:  Generation  of  1898.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Permission  of  instructor. 

12:00  daily.     BU-205.     WERSHOW,  I.  R. 

Sh.  423 — The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  in- 
structor. 

10:45  daily.    BU-201.    TRUJILLO,  V. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Sh.  505. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature:  Generation  of  1898.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    BU-205.    Wershow,  I.  R, 

SPEECH 

The  Department  of  Speech  maintains  a  clinic  in  speech  and  hearing  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Any  resident  of  Florida  may  come  to  the  clinic  during  the 
summer  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.    Hours:  2:30-4:50,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  PE-209, 

Sch.  222. — Introduction  to  Radio.     2  credits.     Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  C-31. 
12:00  M.  T.  Th.  F.    PE-209. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  broadcasting:  requirements  and  opportunities  in  the  different  phases 
of  the  profession ;   writing,   producing,  selling,   management ;    industry's   obligations   to   the   public. 
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Sch.  241. — Eflfective  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  consent  of  the 
student's  dean. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      7:00  daily.     PE-205.     CONSTANS,  H.  P. 
Section  2.       8:15  daily.     PE-205.     CONSTANS,  H.  P. 
Section  3.      9:30  daily.     PE-205.    DiCKEY,  D.  C. 
Section  4.     10:45  daily.     PE-205. 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  through  demonstration  and  practice  to  talk  effectively  to  a  group. 

Sch.  307. — Interpretation  of  Literature.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Sch.  241   or 
consent  of  instructor. 

9:30  daily.    PE-209.    EUBANK,  W.  C. 

Voice  training ;  exercises  for  developing  the  effectiveness  of  the  body  and  voice ;  oral  reading 
of  short  stories  and  narrative  poetry. 

Sch.  309. — Dramatic  Production:  Staging  and  Lighting.    3  credits.    Prerequisite: 
Sch.  241  or  consent  of  instructor. 
3:45  daily.    PE-205. 

The  staging  of  the  play:  designing,  constructing,  painting,  assembling,  and  shifting  of  scenery. 
The  lighting  of  the  play:  lighting  instruments,  plan,  and  use  of  color  and  special  effects. 

Sch.  314. — ^Types  of  Public  Discussion.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

8:15  daily.     PE-209.     EUBANKS,  W.  C. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion.  Special  attention  given 
to  panel  and  open-forum  discussion.     How  to  use  parliamentary  procedure. 

Sch.  410. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

2:30  daily.    PE-208. 

A  survey  in  certain  related  fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  is  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  normal  speaking  process  and  of  speech  abnormalities. 

Sch.  420. — Speech  Activities  in  the  School.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

10:45  daily.    PE-209. 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  teachers.  The  place  of  speech  education  in  the  school ; 
organization  of  materials  and  activities ;  discussion  of  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching 
of  public  speaking,  debate,  auditorium  programs,  oral  reading,  dramatics,  and  speech  improvement. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Sch.  502. — Plays,  Players,  and  Playwrights.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    AG-208.    CONSTANS,  H.  P. 

A  study  of  recent  plays  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  production ;  the  techniques  of 
outstanding  actors  and  playwrights. 

Sch.  509. — Advanced  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LA-306.    EUBANK,  W.  C. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  group  discussion  and  debate  and  the  function  of  the  participants. 
The  objectives  of  educational  forensics  and  the  methods  used   in   attaining  them. 

Sch.  510. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     PE-205.     TEW,  R.  E. 
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A  survey  in  certain  related  fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  is  basic  to  an  understanding 
of  the  normal  speech  process  and  speech  abnormalities. 

Sch.  513. — Southern  Oratory.    3  credits. 

7:00  daily.    PE-209.    DiCKEY,  D.  C. 

The  speaking  and  speeches  of  selected  outstanding  southern  speakers  studied  from  the  stand- 
points of  the  speaker,  speech  situation,  the  period  and  the  speeches  ;  synthesis  and  interpretation 
of  Southern  speakers,  their  influence  on  the  South. 
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Facing  westward  across  the  Plaza  of  the  Aynericas,  the  Memorial 
statue  of  Dr.  Albert  A.  Murphree,  for  18  years  president  and 
benefactor  of  the  University  of  Florida,  was  dedicated  at  the  39th 
annual  Homecoming. 


A  Message  To  Alumni 


From   Judge  A.   S.  Herlong,  Jr. 
Alumni  President 


The  University  of  Florida 
is  a  growing  and  thriving 
institution.  To  accommodate 
this  grow^th  there  are  certain 
physical  needs  which  must  be 
met.  One  of  the  greatest 
needs,  a  gymnasium  and  audi- 
torium, is  under  construction. 

Dormitory  facilities  for  girl  students  must  be  provided  if  the 
co-education  feature  of  the  University  is  to  become  actual.  Be- 
cause of  the  crowed  condition  and  the  fact  that  we  may  expect 
the  enrollment  at  the  University  to  continue  at  its  present  high 
level  and  even  increase,  additional  library  space  is  needed.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  various  colleges  need  more  class  room  and 
laboratory  space. 

Aside  from  these  physical  needs  of  the  University,  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  is  an  active,  militant  Alumni  Association.  It 
should  list  as  its  active  members  every  one  of  the  some  sixty 
thousand  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  University. 
With  this  many  men  and  women  who  have  attended  the  Univer- 
sity actively  working  throughout  the  state  in  behalf  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  physical  needs  as  above  out- 
lined can  and  will  be  secured.  While  it  may  seem  trivial,  it  is 
none-the-less  a  fact  that  such  an  Alumni  Association  would  also 
be  greatly  helpful  in  the  building  of  a  winning  football  team.  All 
these  things  go  together  in  building  a  greater  University. 
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Florida's  Main  Library — for  years  adequately  large  to  provide 
study  and  research  space  for  the  student  body  and  to  house  Uni- 
versity holdings — today  depends  on  a  temporary  building  for 
expansion,  but  is  scheduled  for  a  $900,000  addition. 


In  These  Pages 


This  is  a  pictorial  story  of  the  current  building  expansion 
of  the  University  of  Florida  campus.  On  the  following 
pages,  the  story  of  approximately  seven  million  dollars  in 
construction  is  told  through  the  eyes  of  the  camera.  Five 
million  dollars  of  this  construction  is  in  permanent  build- 
ings, the  remaining  two  million  in  temporary  construction 
currently  needed  to  take  care  of  the  immediate  needs  of  a 
greatly  expanded  student  body. 

However,  this  pictorial  story  is  not  complete,  for  the 
eyes  of  the  camera  have  not  reflected  the  greatly  expanded 
faculty,  the  new  courses,  nor  the  changing  policy  of  a 
University  keyed  constantly  to  the  increasing  demands  of 
progress. 

The  eyes  of  the  camera  here  have  caught  the  first  steps 
of  a  proposed  five  year  building  plan,  a  plan  which  when 
completed  with  new  construction  yet  to  be  authorized,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida. 


The  chemistry  building 
stands  scaffolded  and 
ready  to  receive  its  new 
wings — a  $775, 000  proj- 
ect to  increase  labora- 
tory and  classroom 
space. 


New  pilot  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  and  sani- 
tary research  labora- 
tory relieves  over-load- 
ed campus  disposal 
plant  and  provides  for 
research  in  the  sanitary 
engineering   field. 


From  this  foundation 
back  of  the  old  cafete- 
ria 7'ises  the  new  $800,- 
000  addition,  which 
when  completed  and 
joined  with  the  exist- 
ing area  will  include 
three  dining  rooms  and 
seat  1,000  diners  at  a 
time. 


Office  of  the  registrar, 
one  of  the  busiest  on 
campus,  is  this  tempo- 
rally building  northeast 
of  its  forvier  headquar- 
ters in  Language  Hall, 
shown  at  extreme  right. 


A  temporary  recreation 
hall,  equipped  ivith  a 
soda  founiain,  will  pro- 
vide the  Florida  Union 
with  an  auxiliary  stu- 
dent activity  center  this 
fall. 


Close  in  the  shadow  of 
the  University  Library 
is  this  temporary  read- 
ing room  designed  to 
handle  the  overflow  of 
students  and  books 
until  permanent  library 
additions  are  completed. 
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A  typical  trailer  home  of  one 
of  the  veteran  families  who 
reside  at  the  two  trailer  vil- 
lages provided  at  the  Alachua 
Army  Air  Base  for  those 
students  who  own  their  own 
trailers. 
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Housing  100  student  veteran 
families,  Flavet  I  is  shown  in 
the  right  center  and  left  fore- 
ground of  this  aerial  shot  of 
the  western  half  of  the  cam- 
pus. To  the  left  of  the  Stadi- 
U7n  are  temporary  dormitories 
which  have  rise?!  to  meet  the 
need  of  additional  housing. 
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Most  recently  completed  housing 
unit  on  the  campus  is  Flavet  III 
in  which  292  veterans  families 
reside.  In  the  left  background 
is  Flavet  1  while  Flavet  II  ap- 
pears in  the  center  background 
beyond  the  radio  towers. 


Closeup  of  Flavet  II  shoivs 
veterans'  children  playing 
along  neat  white  picket  fence 
which  separates  the  Village 
from  Ninth  Street  on  its 
Eastern   boundary. 


« 


Volunteer  Fire  Department 
of  Flavet  III  polish  up  their 
truck  between  drills.  Com- 
posed of  student  veteran  resi- 
dents of  the  Village,  the  Fire 
Department  is  part  of  self- 
government  organization 
which  includes  Mayor  and 
Commissioners. 


All  permanent  housing  for 
men  students  is  centered  in 
the  dormitory  area  on  the 
north  central  section  of  the 
campus.  Note  the  U  of  F 
spelled  out  in  this  aerial  view 
of  the  residence  halls. 


These  temporary  dormitories 
I    provide     living     and    study 
areas   for   almost    500   single 
students. 


\^  0  vANY  CHANGES  are  taking  place  in  your  University  of 
Florida.  Some  of  these  you  will  see  in  these  pages.  This  is 
the  first  report  to  you  concerning  a  greatly  enlarged  University, 
and  how  it  is  meeting  expansion.  We  want  to  continue  to  provide 
information  about  the  University  to  you  and  to  other  alumni. 
We  ask  that  you  send  in  up-to-date  addresses  for  yourself  and 
other  alumni.  You  will  be  kept  informed.  We  are  starting  a  pub- 
lication series  for  the  alumni.  We  want  both  to  tell  you  about  the 
University  and  about  your  fellow  alumni.  A  definite  section 
carrying  alumni  news  is  being  planned. 

Now  as  to  the  University,  what  is  its  growth?  What  are  its 
needs — still  to  be  met?  In  1932  we  had  permanent  buildings  for 
2,200  and  an  enrollment  of  2,628.  By  1939  there  was  building 
space  for  2,500  but  the  enrollment  had  increased  to  3,456.  In 
1946  there  were  still  permanent  buildings  for  only  2,500 ;  but  by 
using  space  to  over-capacity  and  through  temporary  makeshifts 
the  University  of  Florida  actually  enrolled  7,373  students  on  the 
Gainesville  campus. 

The  $5,000,000  of  permanent  buildings  which  we  are  adding, 
together  with  the  temporary  buildings,  will  care  for  a  still  further 
increased  enrollment  in  1947-1948.  But  plant  expansion  is  still 
urgent.  The  University  needs  yet  to  be  met  total  over  $10,000,000 
in  cost  for  a  permanent  plant  to  provide  for  5,000  students.  This 
is  a  conservative  figure  as  to  minimum  future  University  enroll- 
ment. The  natural  expansion  of  state  population  assures  that. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  care  for  a  major  part  of  the  dormitory 
needs  through  a  self-liquidating  project.  This  cares  for  housing 
of  students,  but  educational  buildings  are  another  matter.  The 
University  of  Florida  has  many  colleges.  Its  educational  needs 
are  complex.  Serious  requirements  for  teaching  and  research 
branches  remain  unmet.  Now  we  are  even  using  many  buildings 
five  miles  away  at  the  airbase.  We  need  to  double  the  present 
library,  increase  facilities  for  engineering,  for  agriculture,  for 
physics,  for  classrooms,  and  for  many  other  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Log  time  is  over  for 
the  P-51  "Mustang" 
and  F6F  ''Wildcat," 
but  these  planes  will 
see  extensive 
ground  service  in 
labo7'atory  training 
of  students  in  the 
aeronautical  engi- 
neering courses  of 
the  University  of 
Florida  College  of 
Engineering. 


Though  Link  Train- 
ers are  generally 
thought  of  as  only 
for  use  in  training 
pilots,  this  trainer 
does  yeoman  duty  in 
traifiing  engineers 
at  the  University  of 
Florida  where  it  is 
used  in  the  aeronau- 
tical engineering 
courses. 


Latest  equipment  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in- 
cludes radar  units  installed 
at  the  Alachua  Air  Base  for 
the  practical  training  of 
students  in  the  College  of 
Engineering. 


Florida  Union  has  doubled  in  area  with  completion  of  a  new 
wing,  but  only  the  original  south  wing  is  at  present  used  for 
student  activities. 


Agricultural  Building 


A  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  expanding 
physical  educa- 
tion facilities 
shows  foundation 
work  for  the  new 
gymnasium  build- 
ing and  locates  it 
in  relation  to 
Florida  Field, 
swimming  pool, 
Old  and  New 
Gyms,  and  In- 
firmary (extreme 
right). 


Only  from  "up 
above"  can  the  12 
all-weather  ten- 
nis courts  and  18 
handball  and  ten- 
nis practice 
courts  be  done 
justice. 


The  new  recreation   area,   which  is   to  include   the   new  intercollegiate   baseball   field, 
will    help   accom- 
modate   ever    in- 
creasing   intra- 
mural activities. 

A  closer  view  of 
the  construction 
work  being  done 
on  the  new  gym- 
nasium shows  a 
groundwork  prog- 
ress which  will 
soon  begin  to  take 
definite  shape  in 
elevation.  The 
Old  and  New 
Gyms  are  in  the 
background. 


staff  of  the 
College  of  Phy- 
sical Education, 
Health  and  Ath- 
letics: Dr.  Em- 
bree  R.  Rose,  Stu- 
dent Health;  Dr. 
E.  Benton  Salt, 
Professional  Cur- 
ricula; Coach  Ray 
Wolf,  Intercolle- 
giate Athletics; 
Percy  Beard, 
Business  Man- 
ager; Spurgeon 
Cherry,  Intra- 
mural Athletics 
and  Recreation; 
Dean  Dennis  K. 
Stanley;  Herman 
Schnell,  Required 
Physical  Educa- 
tion. 


The    physical    education    program    offers    co-educational    recreation    in    sports    which 
lend  themselves  to  mixed  participation,  as  well  as  all-men  and  all-women  activities. 


Physical  education,  intra- 
mural athletics  and  a  pro- 
fessional curricula  have  been 
set  up  for  the  women  students 
who  enter  the  University  this 
fall. 

Taking  major  roles  in  the 
instructional  program  will  be 
Miss  Margaret  Weeks  (left) 
and  Miss  Dorothy  McBride 
(right). 
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REGULAR  SESSION,  1947-48 

HRST  SEMESTER 
1947 

August  15,  Friday Last  day  for  filing  preliminary  application  and  cre- 
dentials for  admission  for  first  semester. 

September  15-16,  Monday-Tuesday Placement    Tests.     Preliminary   registration   for   all 

students  who  have  previously  attended  the  University 
of  Florida. 

September  17-20,  Wednesday-Saturday—.Registration  period. 

September  22,  Monday,  7:30  a.m Classes  for  1946-47  Session  begin;  late  registration 

fee  of  $5  for  all  students  registering  on  or  after  this 
date. 

October  4,  Saturday,  12  noon..._ Last   day  for  registering  for  the  first  semester,  for 

adding  courses,  and  for  changing  sections  in  all 
courses,  except  comprehensive  courses. 

October  6,  Monday,  12  noon Last   day   for   submitting  resignation   and   receiving 

any  refund  of  fees. 

October  25,  Saturday Homecoming.     Classes  suspended. 

November  1,  Saturday,  12  noon Last  day  for  making  application  for  a  degree  to  be 

conferred  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

November  8,  Saturday Georgia-Florida  football  game  in  Jacksonville. 

Classes  suspended. 

November  26,  Wednesday,  5:30  p.m Thanksgiving  Recess  begins. 

December  1,  Monday,  7:30  a.m Thanksgiving  Recess  ends. 

December  2,  Tuesday _...Last  day  for  removing  grades  of  I  or  X  received  in 

the  preceding  semester  of  attendance. 

December  3,  Wednesday,  4  p.m Last    day    for    dropping    courses    without    receiving 

grade  of  E. 

December  20,  Saturday,  12:30  p.m Christmas  Recess  begins. 

December  30,  Tuesday Last  day  for  filing  preliminary  application  and  cre- 
dentials for  admission  for  second  semester. 

1948 

January  5,  Monday,  7:30  A.M Christmas  Recess  ends. 

January  16,  Friday Last    day   for   candidates   for   degrees   to   complete 

correspondence  courses. 

January  19,  Monday,  4  P.M Last   day   for   graduate   students   graduating   at   the 

end  of  the  first  semester  to  submit  theses  to  the 
Dean. 

January   26,   Monday Final  examinations  begin. 

January  26,  Monday Second  semester  registration  begins  for  students  who 

have  previously  registered  in  the  University.  Late 
registration  fee  of  $5  for  not  registering  according 
to  announcements  in  the  Orange  and  Blue  Bulletin. 

February  5,  Thursday,  4  p.m First  semester  ends;  all  grades  are  due  in  the  Office 

of  the  Registrar. 

February  5-6,  Thursday-Friday Placement  tests. 

February  6,  Friday Faculty  meetings  to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degrees. 

February   6-7,   Friday-Saturday. Second    semester    registration    for    students    not    in 

attendance  during  first  semester. 

second  semester 

February  7,  Saturday,  10  A.M _ Conferring  of  degrees. 

February  9,  Monday,  7:30  a.m....- -...Classes  begin.    Late  Registration  fee,  $5. 
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February  14,  Saturday,  12  noon Last  day  for  registration  for  second  semester,  for 

adding  courses,  and  for  changing  sections. 

March  6,  Saturday,  12  noon Last  day  for  making  application  for  a  degree  to  be 

conferred  at  the  end  of  second  semester.  Last  day 
for  submitting  resignation  and  receiving  any  refund 
of  fees. 

April  7,  Wednesday,  5:30  P.M _...Spring  Recess  begins. 

April  12,  Monday,  7:30  A.M. Spring  Recess  ends. 

April  14,  Wednesday Last  day  for  removing  grades  of  1  and  x  received 

in  preceding  semester  of  attendance. 

April  28,  Wednesday,  4  p.m Last    day    for    dropping    courses    without    receiving 

grade  of  E. 

May  18,  Tuesday Last   day   for   candidates    for    degrees   to   complete 

correspondence  courses. 

May  19,  Wednesday,  4  p.m Last  day  for  graduate  students  graduating  at  the  end 

of  the  semester  to  submit  theses  to  the  Dean. 

May  24,  Monday Final  examinations  begin. 

June  3,  Thursday,  4  P.M _ All  grades  for  candidates  for  degrees  are  due  in  the 

Office  of  the  Registrar. 

June  4,  Friday ...Faculty  meetings  to  pass  upon  candidates  for  degree*. 

June  5,  Saturday,  5  P.M Final  Examinations  end. 

June  6,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  7,  Monday Commencement. 

June  7,  Monday,  12  noon Second  semester  ends;    all   grades   are  due  in  the 

Office  of  the  Registrar. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
ADMISSIONS 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Board  of  University  Examiners  is  the  agency  responsible  for  administering  all 
admissions  to  the  University  and  its  various  components. 

Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  University  of  Florida  for  the  first  time  will  be 
considered  for  admission  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  student  is  entering  the  University  from  high  school  and  has  not  attended 
college,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University  College. 

2.  If  the  student  is  transferring  to  the  University  from  another  college  or  university 
and  is  presenting  less  than  64  semester  hours  of  acceptable  college  credit  for  advanced 
standing,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University  College. 

3.  If  the  student  is  transferring  to  the  University  from  another  coUege  or  university  and 
is  presenting  64  semester  hours  or  more  of  acceptable  college  credit  as  advanced 
stfmding  toward  a  baccalaureate  degree,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the 
Upper  Division  school  or  college  of  his  choice  provided  his  record  indicates  the 
completion  of  college  work  in  the  Social  Sciences,  the  Physical  Sciences,  English, 
the  Humanities,  and  the  Biological  Sciences. 

4.  If  the  student  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  studies  and  has  been  graduated  from  a 
standard  coDege  or  university,  he  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School. 

ADMISSION  1947-48 

All  persons  considering  attending  the  1947-48  session  are  urged  to  read  the 
following  carefully. 

Date  of  Application 

No  applicant  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  1947-48  Session  unless 
the  preliminary  application  (the  card  found  in  this  bulletin)  has  been  received 
at  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  Friday,  August  15,  for  the  first 
semester,  Tuesday,  December  30,  1947,  for  the  second  semester.  Other  appli- 
cation forms  (if  required),  which  will  be  sent  upon  the  receipt  of  the  preliminary 
application,  must  be  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  on  or  before  September  1, 
for  the  first  semester,  January  15,  for  the  second  semester.  It  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  consider  applications  received  after  these  dates.  All  persons 
planning  to  attend  the  Fall  Session,  whether  or  not  they  have  previously 
attended  the  University,  must  file  the  preliminary  application  form  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   TO   THE  UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE 

A.  For  Students  who  have  never  attended  college: 

1.  Graduation  from  high  school.  Records  show  that  the  student  who  does  not  graduate 
from  high  school  in  the  top  half  of  his  class  rarely  succeeds  in  college  work.  The 
University  urges  the  prospective  student  to  consider  this  fact  carefully  before  making 
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application.     Non-Florida  students  will  not  be  considered  for  admission  if  they  do 
not  meet  this  criterion. 

2.  Satisfactory  achievement  in  high  school.  The  University  does  not  specify  any  high 
school  units  as  required,  but  the  general  pattern  of  the  units  presented  and  the 
student's  achievement  will  receive  careful  consideration.  The  records  reveal  that 
those  students  who  scatter  most  in  their  choice  of  subjects  are  those  who  accom- 
plish least  in  any  of  them.  Therefore  applicants  who  present  a  record  which  shows 
no  unity  or  a  lack  of  essential  subjects  cannot  be  considered. 

3.  Satisfactory  scores  on  placement  tests.  All  applicants  must  take  the  placement 
tests  before  being  admitted  to  the  University  College.  These  are  achievement  tests 
in  the  fields  of  English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  natural  sciences.  Attain- 
ments in  these  fields  are  possible  without  specific  high  school  courses  and  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  acquiring  of  certain  high  school  units.  If  the  scores  on  the 
placement  tests  indicate  inadequate  foundation  for  college  work,  the  applicant  may 
be  denied  admission. 

B.  For  transfer  students:* 

1.  Honorable  Dismissal.  The  student  must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last 
attended.  Students  who  for  any  reason  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion last  attended  cannot  be  considered  for  admission. 

2.  Satisfactory  record.  All  transfer  students  must  have  made  an  average  of  C  or  higher 
on  all  work  attempted  at  all  institutions  previously  attended  to  be  considered  for 
admission. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   TO    THE   UPPER    DIVISION 

A.  From  the  University  G>llege: 

See  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  the  various  programs  of  the  University  College  and  the 
specific  requirements  listed  under  the  curricula  of  the  several  colleges  and  schools. 

B.  By  advanced  standing  from  other  institutions: 

1.  Honorable  dismissal  from  the  institutions  previously  attended.  An  applicant  for 
admission  who  for  any  reason  is  not  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended 
cannot  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  University. 

2.  An  average  of  C  or  better.  The  average  grade  for  all  work  attempted  at  other  in- 
stitutions must  be  C  or  better.  An  average  grade  of  C  or  better  is  required  for  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  Florida,  and  one  who  has  not  maintained  this  average 
before  coming  to  the  University  need  not  apply. 

3.  Specific  course  requirements  for  the  professional  school  of  the  applicant's  choice. 
The  courses  listed  as  required  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division  under  the  various 
curricula  or  acceptable  substitutes  must  be  offered  as  advanced  standing  to  qualify 
the  student  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division,  An  applicant  lacking  some  of  these 
requirements  may  be  permitted  to  enroU  in  the  Upper  Division  and  complete  them 
without  reducing  the  credits  required  in  the  Upper  Division  for  a  degree.  In  some 
cases  the  student  may  be  required  to  enroll  in  the  University  College  until  these 
requirements  are  met. 


*  The  student   who   has   matriculated    at   any   colle^re    or   university,    regardless    of    the    amount 
■at  time  spent  in  attendance  or  credit  earned,   is  reerarded  as   a  transfer  itudent. 
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ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   SPEOAL   STUDENTS 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Upper 
Division  only  by  approval  of  the  Board  of  University  Examiners.  Each  case  will  be  con- 
sidered on  an  individual  basis.    Application  for  admission  as  a  special  student  must  include: 

(1)  records   of   previous   educational    experience    (high    school    or    college    transcripts)  ; 

(2)  a  statement  as  to  the  type  of  studies  to  be  pursued;  (3)  a  brief  statement  of  the 
reason  or  reasons  for  selecting  a  special  program  other  than  a  regular  one;  (4)  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  these  studies — for  example,  a  student  to  enroU  as  a  special 
student  for  some  technical  courses  and  who  feels  qualified  to  do  so  by  reason  of  employment 
or  other  experience  should  submit  a  brief  description  of  this  experience. 

ADMISSION  TO  THS  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  credits  for  at  least  two  yean 
of  academic  college  work  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools.  Evidence  of  this  work  must  be  presented  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or 
before  the  date  on  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  register. 

ADMISSION  TO   THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
college  or  university  and  have  a  foundation  in  the  major  subject  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  department  in  which  the  student  proposes  to  major. 

A  complete  transcript  of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  rmist  be  transmitted  to 
the  Office  of  the  Registrar  before  the  date  of  registration. 

ADMISSION  OF  WOMEN 

The  University  of  Florida  begins  its  first  regular  session  as  a  coeducational  institution 
in  September.  The  University's  governing  board  has  stated  that  women  residents  of  Florida 
may  be  admitted  who: 

1.  Meet  the  regular  academic  admission  requirements  and, 

2.  Arrange  for  housing  that  is  or  will  be  approved  by  the  University. 

INFORMATION  FOR  VETERANS 

A  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  college  training  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  of  World 
War  II  is  resulting  in  serious  overcrowding  in  many  colleges.  The  University  of  Florida 
is  expanding  its  facilities  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  veterans,  but  it  has 
become  necessary  to  definitely  limit  enrollment.  The  admission  requirements  for  the 
University  are  set  forth  on  page  8.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  any  exceptions  from 
these  requirements.  Before  any  veteran  applies  he  should  read  the  requirements  carefully 
to  make  sure  that  he  is  qualified. 

Former  students  at  the  University  who  have  been  in  the  service  will  be  admitted  pro- 
vided they  file  application  in  accordance  with  the  information  set  forth  on  page  8. 

One  of  the  most  acute  problems  faced  by  the  veteran,  especially  the  married  one,  is 
finding  suitable  housing.  While  the  University  has  some  housing  units  for  married  veterans 
with  families,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  place  aU  applictmts.  The  veteran  is  strongly  urged 
not  to  bring  his  family  to  Gainesville  until  he  has  made  arrangements  for  suitable  housing. 
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The  cost  for  all  fees  and  tuition,  books  and  training  supplies,  is  paid  by  the  federal 
government  to  those  veterans  who  qualify  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  or  Public  Law  16.  Since 
considerable  time  is  required  to  clear  these  applications,  the  veteran  is  strongly  urged  to 
begin  the  procedure  long  before  he  plans  to  enter  the  University.  Approval  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  of  such  application  for  benefits  under  either  of  these  bills  is  approval  for 
benefits  only  and  does  not  remove  the  responsibility  of  the  veteran  to  comply  with  the 
University's  admission  requirements. 

The  veteran  whose  application  for  veterans  benefits  has  been  approved  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  will  receive  documents  certifying  his  eligibility.  These  should  be  presented 
to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  should  not  be  mailed  in  advance. 

A  veteran  who  has  not  received  notice  of  Veterans  Administration  approval  of  his 
application  should  bring  a  copy  of  his  discharge  or  certificate  of  service.  This  document 
must  show  separation  from  the  service  under  honorable  conditions  and  must  indicate  the 
length  of  service.  A  veteran  possessing  this  evidence  of  eligibility  for  government  benefits 
will  be  granted  credit  for  his  fees  and  books  even  though  his  application  has  not  yet  been 
formally  approved  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  Veterans'  Counselor  is  J.  Ed.  Price,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students.  His  office  is  in 
the  basement  of  Language  Hall. 

EXPENSES 

REGISTRATION   FEES 

1st  Sem.      2nd  Sem. 

Undergraduate  Students,  except  in  College  of  Law  $  50.00  $  50.00 

Undergraduate  Students,  in  College  of  Law  60.00  60.00 

Graduate  School  Students  _ 35.00  35.00 

All  Non-Florida  Students  Pay  Additional 100.00  100.00 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGISTRATION   FEES 

Registration  Fees  listed  in  the  above  table  include  the  following: 

Contingent  Fee. — A  fee  of  $27.50  per  semester  is  charged  every  student. 

Special  Fee. — A  fee  of  $2.50  per  semester  is  required  of  each  student  for  the  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  buildings. 

Infirmary  Fee. — All  students  are  charged  an  Infirmary  Fee  of  S7.50  per  semester  which 
secures  for  the  student,  in  case  of  illness,  the  privilege  of  a  bed  in  the  Infirmary  and  the 
services  of  the  University  Physician  and  the  professionally  trained  nurses,  except  in  cases 
involving  a  major  operation. 

Student  Activity  Fee. — A  fee  of  $24.00  is  assessed  to  maintain  and  foster  athletic  sports, 
student  publications,  and  other  student  activities.  $12.00  of  this  fee  is  paid  the  first  semester, 
and  $12.00  is  paid  the  second.  Student  fees  are  passed  by  a  vote  of  the  student  body  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Control  before  they  are  adopted. 

Swimming  Pool  Fee. — A  fee  of  50  cents  per  semester  is  charged  aU  students  for  use  of 
the  lockers  and  supplies  at  the  swimming  pool. 

SPECIAL   FEES 

Fees  which  apply  in  special  cases  only  are  listed  below: 

Breakage  Fee. — Any  student  registering  for  a  course  requiring  locker  and  laboratory 
apparatus  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  departments  is  required  to  buy  a  breakage  book: 
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Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Biology,  and  Soils.  This  book  costs  $5.00.  A  refund  will  be  allowed 
on  any  unused  portion  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  student  has  checked  in  his  apparatus 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  departments  concerned.  Veteran  students  do  not  buy  these  books. 
They  are  charged  by  the  Laboratory  concerned  for  breakages  incurred  and  for  consumable 
materials. 

Room  Reservation  Fee. — Students  wishing  to  reserve  rooms  in  the  Residence  Halls  must 
pay  a  room  reservation  fee  of  $10  at  the  time  such  reservation  is  made. 

Special  Examination  Fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  each  examination  taken  at  a  time 
other  than  that  regularly  scheduled. 

Application  Fee  for  Comprehensive  Examination. — A  non-refundable  fee  of  $1,  payable 
on  the  day  of  application,  is  charged  for  each  application  for  a  comprehensive  examination. 
Applications  are  necessary  only  in  case  the  student  is  not  currently  registered  in  the  course 
concerned. 

Diploma  Fee. — This  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  at  the  time  the  student  makes  formal  applica- 
tion for  a  degree.  This  must  be  done  on  or  before  the  last  day  for  making  such  application 
as  stated  in  the  calendar  for  the  semester  at  the  close  of  which  the  student  expects  to 
receive  the  degree.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  student  does  not  receive  the  degree  at  this  time, 
the  fee  for  subsequent  applications  for  the  degree  will  be  $2. 

Special  Infirmary  Charges. — A  student  requiring  an  emergency  operation,  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  fee  assessed,  may  employ  the  services  of  any  accredited  physician  whom 
he  may  select,  and  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Infirmary  for  the  operation.  To  secure  this 
medical  service  the  student  must  report  to  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  Infirmary.  When 
operating  room  is  used  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged.  Board  in  the  Infirmary  is  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $1  a  day. 

Library  Fines. — A  fine  of  5  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  each  book  in  general  circulation 
which  is  not  returned  within  the  limit  of  two  weeks.  "Reserve"  books  may  be  checked  out 
overnight,  and  if  they  are  not  returned  on  time  the  fine  is  15  cents  for  the  first  hour  and 
5  cents  an  hour  or  fraction  of  an  hour  thereafter  until  they  are  returned. 

Students  Depository. — For  the  convenience  of  students  whUe  in  residence  at  the  Uni- 
versity, funds  may  be  deposited  with  the  Cashier.  A  service  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  on 
each  account  per  semester.     On  new  accounts  after  mid-semester  the  charge  is  fifty  cents. 

Service  Deposit  .  .  .  R.  O.  T.  C.  Students. — All  students  enrolled  in  military  science  and 
tactics  are  issued  regulation  uniforms  and  other  military  equipment  necessary.  To  provide 
against  loss,  as  well  as  insure  prompt  return  each  student  is  required  to  put  up  a  deposit 
at  the  time  of  registration  which  will  be  refunded  upon  return  of  all  Government  property:. 

Basic  training  $10.00 

Advanced  training  20.00 

p.   K.   YONGE   LABORATORY   SCHOOL   FEES 

High  School  Fee  $  5.00 

Elementary  School  Fee  3.50 

Kindergarten  Fee   (each  semester)   27.00 

FEES   FOR   PART-TIME   STITDENTS 

Students  who  carry  nine  hours  or  less  will  be  charged  a  contingent  fee  of  $25.00  a 
semester,  the  infirmary  fee  of  $7.50  a  semester  and  special  fee  of  $2.50  a  semester.     Suck 
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students  must  pay  any  tuition  which  their  classification  specifies.     Such  students  are  not 
entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  attached  to  any  other  University  fee. 

PAYMENT   OF   FEES 

Fees  are  payable  as  a  part  of  the  registration  procedure  except  for  the  Non-Florida  Fee 
for  the  first  semester  of  attendance  which  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  before 
the  applicant  may  be  issued  an  Admission  Certificate;  the  Room  Reservation  Fee  which 
must  accompany  the  Application  for  Room  Reservation  and  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Housing;  and  Special  Fees  which  are  payable  at  the  time  that  the  student  expects  to 
receive  the  service  for  which  the  fee  is  assessed.  Failure  to  pay  fees  when  due  makes 
registration  incomplete  and  will  result  in  assessment  of  the  $5  late  registration  fee. 

If  any  remittance  is  made  by  mail  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name  of  the 
student  concerned  and  a  notation  concerning  the  fee  or  fees  being  paid.  AU  remittances 
must  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Florida  and  sent  to  the  Office  of  the  Business 
Manager  except  as  noted  above.  The  Office  of  the  Business  Manager  will  issue  receipts 
for  all  funds  received  which  will  indicate  the  purpose  of  payment.  Students  are  cautioned 
to  preserve  these  receipts  and  have  them  available  for  examination  by  any  University  official 
concerned. 

REFUND  OF  FEES 

Students  resigning  before  the  dates  specified  in  the  University  Calendar  are  entitled 
to  a  refund  of  all  fees  except  $5  of  the  contingent  fee.  This  $5  is  the  cost  of  service  in 
registering  the  student  and  is  never  refunded. 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

Room  Rent. — Rent  for  rooms  in  the  Residence  Halls  varies  from  $20.50  to  $45.00  per 
student  per  semester.  Remittances  for  Room  Rent  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  issued  by  the  Director  of  Housing.  (See  page  14.)  K  the  student  does  not 
reside  in  one  of  the  units  of  the  Residence  Hall  System  the  arrangements  concerning  rates 
and  method  of  payment  are  the  responsibility  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

Meals. — Cost  of  meals  in  the  University  Cafeteria  varies  with  the  individual.  Books  of 
coupons  having  cash  value  may  be  purchased  from  the  Office  of  the  Business  Manager 
(see  page  14) ,  or  meals  may  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

The  P.  K.  Yonge  Cafeteria,  located  in  the  Yonge  Building  serves  noon  day  meals  five 
days  each  week,  and  offers  to  University  students  high  quality  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  University  Soda  Fountain,  located  in  the  basement  of  Florida  Union,  offers  strictly 
fountain  service,  all  kinds  of  sandwiches,  candies,  tobaccos,  etc. 

Books  and  Supplies. — Cost  of  these  items  varies  with  the  program  of  the  student.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  $30.00  to  $50.00  per  year  will  cover  this  expense  for  most  students. 

SUMMARY   OF  EXPENSES   FOR   THE  YEAR 

Minimum  Maximum 

General  Fees  and  Course  Expenses  $100.00*  $100.00* 

Books  and  Training  Supplies  for  the  Year  50.00  100.00 

Laundry  and  Qeaning  25.00  35.00 

Room  and  Board  450.00  600.00 


Estimated  Total  Expenses  $625.00  $835.00 

*Non-Florida  students  are   charged  $200  tuition  per  year  in  addition. 
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TUITION 

No  tuition,  except  in  the  College  of  Law,  is  charged  Florida  students. 
Non-Florida  students,  including  those  pursuing  graduate  work,  pay  tuition  of  $100.00  per 
semester  in  addition  to  the  fees  charged  Florida  students. 

Classification  of  Students. — For  the  purpose  of  assessing  tuition,  students  are  classified 
as  Florida  and  non-Florida  students. 

A  Florida  student,  if  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  one:  (1)  whose  parents  have 
been  residents  of  Florida  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months  next  preceding  his  registra- 
tion; or  (2)  whose  parents  were  residents  of  Florida  at  the  time  of  their  death,  and  who 
has  not  acquired  residence  in  another  state;  or  (3)  whose  parents  were  not  residents  of 
Florida  at  the  time  of  their  death  but  whose  successor  natural  guardian  has  been  a  resident 
of  Florida  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months  next  preceding  the  student's  registration. 

A  Florida  student,  if  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  one:  (1)  whose  parents  are  resi- 
dents of  Florida  (or  were  at  the  time  of  their  death)  and  who  has  not  acquired  residence 
in  another  state;  or  (2)  who,  while  an  adult,  has  been  a  resident  of  Florida  for  at  least 
twelve  consecutive  months  next  preceding  his  registration,  provided  such  residence  has 
not  been  acquired  while  attending  any  school  or  college  in  Florida;  or  (3)  who  is  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Florida  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months 
next  preceding  her  registration;  or  (4)  who  is  an  alien  who  has  taken  out  his  first  citizen- 
ship papers  and  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Florida  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months 
next  preceding  his  registration. 

AU  students  not  able  to  qualify  as  Florida  students  are  classified  as  non-Florida  students. 

The  status  of  the  classification  of  a  student  is  determined  at  the  time  of  his  first  regis- 
tration in  the  University,  and  may  not  thereafter  be  changed  by  him  unless,  in  the  case 
of  a  minor,  his  parents  move  to  and  become  legal  residents  of  this  State,  by  maintaining 
such  residence  for  twelve  consecutive  months.  If  the  status  of  a  student  changes  from  a 
non-Florida  student  to  a  Florida  student,  his  classification  may  be  changed  at  the  next 
registration  thereafter. 

A  fee  of  $10  wiU  be  charged  all  students  registering  incorrectly.  In  the  case  of  non- 
Florida  students,  this  fee  will  be  assessed  in  addition  to  the  tuition.  In  the  case  of  Florida 
students  who  give  an  out  of  state  address  at  the  time  of  registration  or  any  other  time, 
this  fee  will  be  charged  unless  the  student  files  a  written  explanation  acceptable  to  the 
Registrar  stating  why  the  out  of  state  address  was  given  and  giving  proof  that  his  resi- 
dence is  Florida. 

UNIVERSITY  CAFETERIA 

The  Cafeteria,  located  adjacent  to  the  Residence  Halls,  offers  to  University  students 
high  quality  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The  meals  are  carefully  planned,  offering  a  pleasing 
variety  of  foods  attractively  served. 

All  service  is  cafeteria  style,  aflFording  individual  selections.  The  policy  is  to  furnish 
well  prepared  food  at  actual  cost.  Coupon  books  containing  tickets  with  a  monetary 
value  of  $5.00  or  $15.00     are  available  for  the  convenience  of  students. 

UNIVERSITY  HOUSING  FACILITIES 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Each  Student  is  responsible  for  making  his  own  arrangements  for  housing  accommoda- 
tions.    He  may   do  this   by    (1)    applying  to  the   Director   of   Housing  for   assignment   to 
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University  Housing  Facilities  or  (2)  making  his  own  arrangements  for  accommodations 
off-campus  in  private  housing,  where  the  Housing  Office  acts  only  as  a  referral  agency, 
and  direct  contact  between  the  student  and  the  householder  is  necessary. 

Room  facilities  have  been  increased  by  expansion  of  room  capacity  in  permanent 
dormitories,  construction  of  new  (temporary)  dormitories  on  campus  and  by  use  of  tem- 
porary facilities  at  the  Alachua  Army  Air  Base.  Rates  quoted  below  on  all  these  facilities 
are  subject  to  change. 

All  facilities  are  furnished  with  basic  furniture  requirements  such  as  beds,  mattresses, 
dressers,  desks  and  chairs.  Resident  may  supply  their  own  linens,  although  a  linen  and 
equipment  rental  supply  room  is  maintained  in  Murphree  Basement  for  the  convenience 
of  residents.  A  limited  quantity  of  extra  equipment  as  well  as  pillows  and  blankets  are 
available  for  rent. 

FACILITIES   FOR   SINGLE    MEN    STUDENTS 

Five  Permanent  Dormitories. — Buckman,  Thomas,  Sledd,  Fletcher,  and  Murphree  Halls 
have  been  increased  in  capacity  by  converting  single  rooms  to  room  for  two,  doubles  and 
suites  to  rooms  for  three  or  four,  and  some  triples  to  rooms  for  four.  Each  hall  is  divided 
into  sections  accommodating  from  30  to  60  men  each.  All  but  a  few  rooms  have  lavatories, 
and  there  is  a  community  bath — with  shower  and  toilet  facilities — on  each  floor  of  each 
section.  Steam  heat  is  furnished.  Semester  rent  rates  range  from  $24.00  to  $50.00  per 
person. 

Sixteen  New  Dormitories. — These  buildings,  located  on-campus,  are  of  one-story  con- 
struction, contain  from  17  to  25  rooms  each,  and  have  community  showers  and  toilets  and 
community  study  rooms.  Each  room  will  accommodate  two  or  four  students  at  semester 
rates  from  $24.00  to  $48.00  per  student.  Individual  room  space  is  limited.  Lavatories  are 
being  installed  in  individual  rooms.    Heating  is  by  steam  or  by  space  heaters. 

Temporary  Structure  at  Alachua  Army  Air  Base. — These  buildings,  located  six  miles 
from  the  campus  on  the  Jacksonville  highway,  are  of  one  story,  temporary  construction, 
with  tar-paper  exteriors.  Regular  barracks  structures,  grouped  around  concrete  block 
shower  and  toilet  buildings,  are  divided  into  a  community  study  room  and  a  dormitory 
sleeping  room  to  accommodate  a  maximum  of  30  students.  A  few  structures  are  divided 
into  rooms  for  four  students  each  and  have  inside  toilet  facilities.  Heat  for  all  is  pro- 
vided by  coal  stoves;  hot  water  is  available.  Bus  transportation  is  available.  Semester 
rent  rates  are  $24.00  per  person. 

FACILITIES   FOR    MARRIED   STUDENTS 

Three  Apartment  villages,  located  on-campus,  have  been  provided  by  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority  for  veteran  students.  Flavet  I  contains  26  buildings  of  one-story,  tem- 
porary construction,  divided  into  100  apartment  units  containing  one,  two,  or  three  bed- 
rooms. Flavet  H  contains  20  buildings,  similar  to  Flavet  I,  divided  into  76  apartment 
units  containing  one,  two,  or  three  bedrooms.  Flavet  HI  contains  54  buildings  of  two- 
story,  temporary  construction,  which  may  provide  448  one  or  two  bedroom  apartments 
when  the  project  is  completed.  All  apartments  are  equipped  with  basic  furniture  require- 
ments, but  residents  must  supply  their  own  linens,  rugs,  kitchenware,  etc.  Cooking  and 
heating  are  by  gas,  metered  to  the  individual  apartments.  Rent  rates  per  month  (including 
basic  electricity)  are  $26.75  (one  bedroom),  $29.50  (two  bedrooms),  $32.25  (three  bed- 
rooms) . 
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Two  Temporary  Trailer  Parks  are  located  at  the  Alachua  Army  Air  Base  for  use  by 
couples  who  have  trailers.  Water  and  electricity  are  available.  There  are  concrete  block 
lavatory  buildings  for  men  and  women,  and  former  barracks  provide  community  study 
and  recreation  rooms.  Rent  rates  are  $8.00  per  month  including  basic  water  and  electricity 
charges. 

One  New  Dormitory,  located  on-campus,  will  provide  room  space  for  17  couples  at  a 
monthly  rental  rate  of  $22.00.  This  building  is  similar  to  the  new  dormitories  described 
under  facilities  for  single  students.     Cooking  will  not  be  permitted. 

APPLICATIONS   AND   ASSIGNMENTS 

Applicants  for  assignment  to  facilities  for  single  students  must  post  a  room  deposit  fee 
of  $10.00  before  an  application  will  be  considered  for  an  assignment.  All  applications 
from  incoming  students  for  a  given  period  of  school  are  considered  in  chronological  order 
according  to  date  of  room  deposit  payment,  after  reassignments  of  current  residents  and 
students  have  been  handled.  Assignments  are  made  for  the  total  estimated  period  of  at- 
tendance at  the  University  provided  attendance  is  continuous.  Room-mate  requests  are 
honored  wherever  possible,  provided  the  individuals  concerned  submit  their  applications 
and  pay  room  deposit  fees  on  the  same  date.  Applicants  requiring  special  accommodations 
because  of  physical  disabilities  will  be  given  every  consideration.  A  doctor's  certificate 
stating  disability  and  need  is  required. 

The  room  deposit  fee  is  not  a  payment  on  rent  but  is  a  separate  deposit  against  inci- 
dental charges,  damages,  and  completion  of  lease  agreement.  It  is  refundable  on  request 
if  an  assignment  cannot  be  made  or  when  the  student  has  completed  his  assigned  period 
of  residence  and  removed  from  his  quarters  and  same  have  been  checked  as  to  condition. 
If  an  assignment  is  cancelled  by  the  assignee  before  the  day  classes  begin  for  the  period, 
one-half  of  the  deposit  is  refunded.  If  the  assignment  is  cancelled  on  or  after  the  day 
classes  begin  for  the  period  or  if  the  student  does  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  his  assignment, 
the  fee  is  not  refundable.  Insofar  as  possible,  applicants  will  be  notified  in  writing  in 
advance  as  to  their  exact  assignments. 

Applicants  for  assignment  to  facilities  for  married  couples  are  not  required  to  post  a 
deposit  until  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Housing  Office.  Such  applications  will  be  con- 
sidered chronologically,  according  to  date  received  by  Housing  Office,  when  an  assignment 
can  be  made.  Couples  with  children  receive  priority  over  those  without  children  for 
assignment  to  apartment  units. 

GENERAL  POLICIES 

Rent  and  other  charges  for  single  students  are  due  and  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term  or  semester,  without  demand  or  billing,  at  the  Housing  Office.  Failure  to  pay  rent 
when  due  may  result  in  cancellation  of  University  registration. 

Rent  and  other  charges  for  married  couples  are  due  and  payable,  without  demand  or 
billing,  at  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month. 

Assignees  will  check  in  in  person  at  the  Housing  Office  before  occupying  quarters 
assigned.  If  assignee  has  not  checked  in  by  midnight  of  day  before  classes  begin  for  the 
period,  the  assignment  will  be  cancelled  and  deposit  taken  up,  unless  written  notice  of 
arrival  after  that  date  has  been  filed  with  the  Housing  Office. 

Right  of  Occupancy  is  restricted  to  assignee  himself  for  assigned  space  only,  subject 
to  assignee's  observing  principles  of  conduct  and  procedure  stated  in  dormitory  policy  and 
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supplements  thereto.  Assignee  cannot  sub-lease  his  assigned  space  to  another  person  or 
transfer  to  another  space  without  advance  approval  from  the  Housing  Office. 

A  Student  who  withdraws  from  Housing  Facilities  during  the  period  covered  by  his 
assignment  is  not  entitled  to  relunds  unless  withdrawal  is  due  to  required  service  in  armed 
forces,  certifiable  illness,  or  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control. 

A  student  vacating  his  quarters  in  Housing  Facilities,  either  during  or  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  must  check  out  in  person  at  the  Housing  Office. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  cancel  any  assignment  and  the  right  of 
entry  by  its  authorized  personnell  into  any  quarters  at  any  time  for  purposes  of  inspection, 
repair,  or  discipline. 

Extra  electrical  appliances  are  subject  to  charge  per  item  per  term.  The  wiring  of  all 
electrical  equipment  is  subject  to  inspection  and  must  meet  required  standards.  The  use 
of  hot  plates  and  similar  heating  and  cooking  devices  and  radio  sending  sets  is  prohibited. 

Applicants  ivho  have  received  room  assignments  may  send  heavy  luggage  ahead,  prepaid 
and  addressed  in  their  own  names,  in  care  of  Murphree  Hall  Basement.  The  University 
assumes  no  responsibility  beyond  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  for  any  shipment  so 
received. 

PRIVATE  ROOMING  HOUSES 

Facilities  and  Rates. — Many  excellent  rooming  accommodations  are  available  in  private 
homes  or  privately  operated  rooming  houses  near  the  campus.  Rates  for  rooms  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  the  University  units. 

Lists. — Private  off-campus  rooms  are  inspected,  approved,  and  listed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Printed  lists  of  approved  houses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  the  Dean  of  Students  or  from  the  Director  of  Residence. 

COOPERATIVE  LIVING  ORGANIZATION 

The  Cooperative  Living  Organization,  organized  and  operated  by  students  to  furnish 
economical  living  accommodations  for  its  membership,  is  located  at  237  N.  Washington 
Street.  The  qualifications  for  membership  are  maximum  income  $25  per  month,  scholastic 
ability,  and  references  of  good  character.  In  order  to  secure  membership  in  the  CLO  stu- 
dents should  apply  to  the  CLO  manager  at  the  above  address. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  of  Florida  has  long  given  every  possible  assistance  to  young  men  of 
superior  ability  who  need  financial  aid  in  order  to  attend  college.  During  normal  times, 
over  one-half  of  the  students  at  the  University  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  working 
on  the  campus  or  in  the  City  of  Gainesville. 

AMOUNT  OF  EARNINGS 

It  is  recommended  that  no  individual,  in  general,  attempt  to  earn  more  than  one-half 
of  his  college  expenses  if  he  carries  a  normal  academic  load. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   WORK   AND   RATE  OF   PAY 
Most  student  employees  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  with  forty-five  to  sixty-five  cents 
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per  hour  the  average  range,  depending  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  worker,  and  the 
nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed. 

POUCY    GOVERNING    SELF-HELP   AWARDS 

There  are  usually  three  to  four  applicants  for  each  University  job  available.  The 
University  Self-Help  Committee,  in  awarding  jobs  under  its  jurisdiction,  has  consistently 
ruled  that,  need  being  equal,  the  individual  student  with  the  superior  college  record  or  a 
higher  standing  on  placement  tests  plus  superior  high  school  record  shall  be  given  prefer- 
ence. Each  student  who  is  employed  by  the  University  must  maintain  a  C  average  or 
better,  both  for  his  total  academic  average  and  for  each  semester  or  term  of  attendance. 

No  student  on  probation  of  any  kind  will  be  given  a  position.  If,  while  holding  one, 
he  is  placed  on  probation,  he  wiU  be  required  to  resign  the  position. 

NATURE  OF  JOBS  AVAILABLE 

Every  attempt  is  made  to  place  the  student  in  work  that  utilizes  his  training  and  experi- 
ence and,  wherever  possible,  is  related  to  his  field  of  major  study  or  interest.  Students 
are  employed  as  typists,  office  assistants,  library  workers,  student  assistants  in  the  various 
departments,  workers  in  the  University  Cafeteria,  painters,  etc.;  in  fact,  work  done  by 
students  ranges  from  duties  demanding  special  skills  to  those  demanding  no  skiU  except 
a  willingness  to  work  and  learn. 

WHERE   TO   APPLY 

* 

A.  Each  undergraduate  student  employee  at  the  University  of  Florida  must  be  certified 
as  Eligible  for  Student  Employment.  "Certificate  of  Eligibility"  is  obtained  at  Room 
3,  Language  Hall,  where  each  individual  should  request  an  application  form.  The 
student  should  follow  the  instructions  given  with  the  application  form. 

B.  For  jobs  administered  by  the  Self-Help  Committee,  each  application  should  be 
directed  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

C.  For  jobs  under  departmental,  college,  or  other  administration,  application  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  prospective  employer,  or  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students, 
where  proper  routing  will  be  made. 

Where  application  is  made  direct  to  the  prospective  employer,  an  application  must  be 
filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  as  directed  under  A,  immediately  above. 

WHEN  TO   APPLY 

Applications  should  be  made  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  before  the  opening  of  the  semester 
or  term  in  which  employment  is  desired.  However,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  opening  of  a 
semester  or  term,  or  during  the  academic  period  itself,  any  student  who  needs  employment 
should  report  to  Room  3,  Language  Hall. 

Direct  inquiries  concerning  student  employment  and  requests  for  application  blanks 
should  be  addressed  to:  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Language  Hall,  University  of 
Florida,  Geiinesville. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  of  Florida  does  not  have  large  sums  of  money  available  for  cash 
scholarships.  Many  of  the  scholarships  available  to  students  are  awarded  directly  by  the 
donors,  and  administered  through  the  Business  Office  of  the  University  and  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Loans.    However,  there  are  a  number  of  scholarships  awarded  and  admin- 
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istered  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Loans.  Also,  this  Committee  collects  all 
information  relative  to  the  basis  of  award,  the  value,  and  other  pertinent  facts  pertaining  to 
scholarships.  The  Committee  also  collects  information  on  the  applicants  and  supplies  this 
information  to  donors.  In  some  instances  the  Committee  has  been  given  the  authority  to 
make  awards  without  consulting  donors. 

While  scholarship  as  evidenced  by  academic  attainment  is  an  important  feature  in  making 
awards,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  consideration.  The  student's  potential  capacity  to  profit 
by  college  training  and  to  make  reasonable  returns  to  society  are  important  considerations 
in  making  all  awards. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  scholarship  awards  at  the  University,  prospective 
students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resources  in  their  home  communities.  Many  civic  clubs  and 
community  organizations  are  interested  in  providing  means  whereby  students  may  attend 
college  when  they  are  convinced  the  investment  will  be  worth  while. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  application  for  scholarships  listed  below  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  Students,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Loans  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 


Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Memorial  Scholarship. — Established  in  1919  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 
Hamm  in  accordance  with  the  last  will  and  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Captain  Arthur  Ellis 
Hamm,  a  former  student  of  the  University  who  fell  in  battle  at  St.  Mihiel,  France,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1918. 

Loring  Memorial  Scholarship. — A  scholarship  maintained  by  Mrs.  William  Loring 
Spencer  in  memory  of  her  distinguished  uncle,  General  Loring. 

Albert  W.  Gilchrist  Memorial  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  is  open  to  students  of 
the  junior  and  senior  classes.     Scholastic  achievement  is  the  principal  basis  of  this  award. 

David  Levy  Yulee  Memorial  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  and  is  open  to  members  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 

The  Charles  E.  Tufts  Memorial  Scholarship. — The  Charles  E.  Tufts'  Estate  has  provided 
for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  or  students  who  are  graduates  of  any  high  school 
in  Hillsborough  County,  and  who  shall  have  demonstrated  by  their  industry  and  attainments 
that  they  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  assistance.  The  amounts  of  these  scholarships 
will  vary  from  year  to  year  inasmuch  as  they  are  derived  from  an  investment. 

Confederate  Memorial  Scholarships. — These  scholarships  were  made  available  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions  under  authority  of  Section  (1),  Chapter  8505 
(No.  110,  Laws  of  Florida).  The  amount  of  the  scholarships  is  $150  per  year.  Applicants 
must  be  lineal  descendants  of  a  Confederate  soldier  or  sailor. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  Scholarships. — These  scholarships  are  made  available  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  students  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  State  of  Florida.  The  scholarship  awards  are  made  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  University's  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Loans.  The  examinations  for  these  scholarships  will  be  held  in  April  of  each  year. 
The  value  of  each  scholarship  is  $200  per  year.  The  number  of  scholarships  for  each  county 
available  to  University  of  Florida  students  is  determined  by  the  number  of  Representatives 
from  that  county  in  the  State  Legislature. 
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The  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  Scholarships. — The  American 
Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  has  provided  funds  to  the  University  of  Florida 
to  be  used  for  undergraduate  pharmacy  scholarships.  These  scholarships  amount  to  $150 
each  and  are  available  each  year  to  competent  and  promising  students  in  need  of  support 
to  pursue  the  professional  collegiate  study  of  pharmacy.  Veterans  receiving  financial  aid 
under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  are  not  eligible.  Applicants  must  have  completed  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  year's  college  work. 

Pharmacy  Foundation  Scholarship  Funds  Donated  by  the  William  S.  Merrell  Company. — 
The  William  S.  Merrell  Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  established  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education,  a  scholarship  fund  of  $760  to  aid  worthy  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher  Agricultural  Scholarship. — Awarded  by  the  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation  in  memory  of  the  outstanding  character  of  our  late  Senator,  a  scholarship  of 
$500  annually  for  a  period  of  four  years  to  students  particularly  interested  in  agricultural 
activities. 

James  D.  Westcott,  Jr.  Agricultural  Scholarship. — Awarded  by  the  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation  in  memory  of  the  first  United  States  Senator  from  Florida,  a  scholarship  of  $500 
annually  for  a  period  of  four  years  to  students  particularly  interested  in  agricultural  activities. 
This  scholarship  will  not  be  open  in  1947-48. 

Sears,  Roebuck  Scholarships. — The  Sears,  Roebuck  Company  has  given  funds  to  the 
University  of  Florida  for  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$100  annually,  payable  in  nine  monthly  instalments,  to  students  particularly  interested  in 
agricultural  activities. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Company  awards  a  scholarship  in  the  amount 
of  $200  to  the  outstanding  sophomore  in  the  Sears,  Roebuck  Scholarship  group. 

Children  of  Deceased  World  War  Veterans  Scholarships. — -These  scholarships  are  for  the 
benefit  of  children  whose  parents  participated  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  II.  The  Act 
providing  for  the  scholarships  is  as  follows:  "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  provide  educational  opportunity  at  State  expense  for  dependent  children, 
either  of  whose  parents  entered  the  army,  navy,  marine  or  nurses  corps  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Florida,  and  died  in  that  service  or  from  injuries  sustained  or  disease 
contracted  therein  between  the  6th  day  of  April,  1917,  and  the  2nd  day  of  July,  1921,  or 
who  have  died  since  or  may  hereafter  die  from  diseases  or  disability  resulting  from  such  war 
service;  and  also  the  dependent  cliildren  either  of  whose  parents  served  in  any  of  the 
military  or  naval  services  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Florida  during  the  period 
from  December  7,  1941,  to  the  close  of  World  War  Number  Two;  where  the  parents  of  such 
children  have  been  bona  fide  residents  of  the  State  of  Florida  for  five  years  next  preceding 
their  application  for  the  benefits  hereof,  and  subject  to  the  rules,  restrictions  and  limitations 
hereof."  The  maximum  amount  to  be  received  by  any  one  student  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months  cannot  exceed  $300.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  State  Adjutant  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Florida. 

County  Agricultural  Scholarships. — Provision  has  been  made  by  a  legislative  act  for  a 
scholarship  from  each  county — to  be  offered  and  provided  for  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  each  county.  The  recipient  is  to  be  selected  by  a  competitive 
examination.  The  value  of  each  scholarship  is  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  board  in  the  dining 
hall  and  room  in  the  dormitory.     Whether  such  a  scholarship  has  been  provided  for  by  any 
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county  may  be  learned  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  or  the  County 
Agent  of  the  county  in  question.  If  it  is  desired,  questions  for  the  examination  will  be  pro- 
vided and  papers  graded  by  the  University. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Scholarships. — The  Rehabilitation  Section  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  provides  limited  assistance  to  persons  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. Requirements  for  eligibility  for  this  assistance  are  as  follows:  The  applicant  must 
have  a  permanent  major  physical  disability,  he  must  be  sixteen  years  old  or  over,  he  must 
have  a  good  scholastic  record,  and  must  take  courses  that  will  prepare  him  for  some  vocation 
at  which  he  can  earn  a  living.  Applications  for  this  assistance  should  be  made  prior  to  July  1 
for  the  following  school  year.  Students  who  wish  to  apply  should  write  to  the  State  Super- 
visor of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Scholarships. — Scholarships  have  been  established 
by  various  chapters  of  the  Florida  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Applica- 
tions should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Lennon,  chairman  of  Education,  1642  Pershing  Rd., 
Jacksonville  5,  Fla. 

Duval  High  Memorial  Scholarship. — An  act  creating  the  Duval  High  School  Memorial 
Scholarship  and  authorizing  and  appropriating  annually  $275  of  the  Duval  County  funds  as 
financial  assistance  for  one  worthy  high  school  graduate  is  covered  by  House  Bill  No.  823, 
and  was  approved  May  20,  1927. 

This  scholarship,  created  to  memorialize  and  assist  in  preserving  the  high  standards  and 
traditions  of  the  Duval  High  School,  where  many  of  Florida's  worthy  citizens  were  educated, 
was  established  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Duval  County,  Florida.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

The  Keyes  Company  Scholarship  in  Real  Estate. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to 
$240,  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Keyes  of  Miami.  It  is  awarded  by  the  University 
Scholarship  Committee  to  a  student  from  Dade  County  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in 
real  estate.  Applications  therefor  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration. 

Florida  Bankers  Association  Scholarship. — The  Florida  Bankers  Association  awards  five 
$100  scholarships  to  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida  annually  for  4-H  club 
boys.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  an  examination  given  at  the  Annual  Boys'  4-H 
Short  Course.  Examination  given  and  awards  made  by  the  Boys'  Club  Agent.  The  Bankers' 
Scholarships  are  open  only  to  Florida  4-H  club  boys  who  are  enrolled  in  the  4-H  Short 
Course  at  which  awards  are  made. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  Scholarships. — Eleanor  Hopkins  Scholarship,  $250; 
Crawford  Livingston  Scholarship,  $250;  and  the  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Scholarship, 
$250.  Applications  for  these  scholarships  should  be  made  to  Mrs.  Henry  Oothout  Milliken, 
421  East  61st  Street,  New  York  21,  New  York. 

Jacksonville  Kiivanis  Club  Scholarships. — The  Jacksonville  Kiwanis  Club  maintains  two 
scholarships  for  Jacksonville  boys.  Application  should  be  made  by  letter  to  Miss  Gladys  B. 
Harris,  Executive  Secretary,  Jacksonville  Kiwanis  Club,  603  Hildebrandt  Building,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  Scholarship  in  Real  Estate. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to  $240, 
is  provided  annually  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hollenbeck  of  Studstill  and  Hollenbeck,  Inc.,  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida.    It  is  awarded  to  a  student  from  Palm  Beach  County  who  is  beginning 
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his  Junior  year  and  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  student  will   be 

selected  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  with  approval   by  the  principal   of  the 

Palm  Beach  County   High   School.     Applications   therefor  should   be  sent   directly   to   the 
Principal. 

Jay  Hearin  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  which  is  offered  in  1947-48  and  which  amounts 
to  $240,  is  given  by  Jay  Hearin  of  Tampa.  It  is  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
and  Loans  to  any  student  living  anywhere  in  Florida  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real 
estate.  Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

Orlando  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  amounts  to  $240  annually  and 
is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Orange  County  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate 
selected  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Loans.  In  the  event  no  student  from  Orange 
County  applies  for  the  scholarship,  it  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  living  anywhere  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  Application  for  this  scholarship  may  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Loans  through  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Bradenton  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  is  offered  in 
1947-48  and  which  amounts  to  $240,  is  given  by  the  Bradenton  Board  of  Realtors.  It  is 
awarded  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  to  any  student  from  Manatee  County  who 
is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  is  given  in  1947-48 
and  which  amount  to  $240,  is  given  by  the  Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors  to  a  student  from 
the  Greater  Winter  Haven  area  who  has  attended  the  Winter  Haven  High  School  and  who 
is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Winter  Haven  High  School  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Winter 
Haven  Board  of  Realtors.  Applications  for  the  scholarship  may  be  filed  either  with  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  or  with  the  Principal  of  the  Winter  Haven 
High  School. 

West  Palm  Beach  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  is  offered  in 
1947-48,  and  which  amounts  to  $240,  is  given  by  the  West  Palm  Beach  Board  of  Realtors  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  It  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Palm  Beach  County  who 
is  beginning  his  Junior  year  and  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  student 
will  be  selected  by  the  principal  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  High  School.  Application 
therefor  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Principal. 

Greater  Daytona  Beach  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  amounts  to 
$240  annually  and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Greater  Daytona  Beach  pursuing  the 
curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  student  will  be  selected  by  the  Principal  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  High  School.  Application  for  the  scholarship  may  be  filed  either  with  the  Dean  of 
College  of  Business  Administration  or  with  the  Principal  of  the  Daytona  Beach  High  School. 

Lakeland  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  amounts  to  $240  annually 
and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Polk  County  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate 
selected  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee.  In  the  event  no  student  from  Polk  County 
applies  for  the  scholarship,  it  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  living  anywhere  in  the  state  of 
Florida.  Application  for  this  scholarship  may  be  made  to  the  Scholarship  Committee  through 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship.— This  scholarship  amounts  to  $240  annually 
and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Duval  County  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate 
selectf^d  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee.  In  the  event  no  student  from  Duval 
County  applies  for  the  scholarship,  it  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  living  anywhere  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  Application  for  this  scholarship  may  be  made  to  the  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee through  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Borden  Company  Foundation,  Inc.  Agricultural  Scholarship. — A  scholarship  amounting 
to  $300  per  year  for  a  period  of  five  years  has  been  made  available  by  the  Borden  Company 
Foundation,  Inc.  This  scholarship  is  available  to  the  eligible  senior  student  of  Agriculture 
who  has  achieved  the  highest  average  grade  in  all  college  work  preceding  the  senior  year. 
To  be  eligible,  students  must  have  included  in  their  curricula  two  or  more  dairy  subjects. 
Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

The  Burpee  Scholarships.—Mi.  David  Burpee,  President  of  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  has  made  available  funds  for  one  or  more  scholarships  to  Latin  American 
students.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  on  an  annual  basis,  preference  being  given  to 
students  from  Central  America.  Request  for  information  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  Davis  Brothers'  Scholarship.— Mt.  A,  D.  Davis,  President  of  Winn  and  Lovett  Grocery 
Company,  Jacksonville;  Mr.  Tine  W.  Davis,  President  of  Economy  Wholesale  Grocery 
Company,  Miami;  Austin  Davis,  President  of  Steiden  Stores,  Louisville;  Mr.  James  E. 
Davis,  Executive  Vice-President  of  Winn  and  Lovett  Grocery  Company,  Jacksonville,  have 
made  available  a  sum  of  $600  to  be  awarded  to  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Law,  Business 
Administration,  Education,  and  Agriculture.  Award  is  based  on  scholarship  and  economic 
need  of  the  student  and  the  committee's  opinion  of  the  student's  potential  promise. 

GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR 
MASTERS  AND  DOCTORS  DEGREES 

To  assist  able  students  in  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  leading  to  Masters  and  Doctors 
degrees,  a  number  of  grants  are  available.  As  a  general  aim,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
building  up  trained  personnel  in  the  State.  In  addition  to  receiving  the  authorized  stipend, 
holders  are  relieved  from  the  payment  of  out-of-state  tuition  fees.  Unless  otherwise  stated^ 
applications  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Dudley  Beaumont  Memorial  Fellowships. — These  fellowships,  established  by  the  Trustees- 
of  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Trust  in  memory  of  Dudley  Beaumont,  are  for  graduate  students 
in  the  field  of  natural  sciences.  One  or  two  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $1,000  may  be 
available.  In  selecting  candidates,  scholastic  achievement  and  promise  in  scientific  research 
will  be  the  principal  criteria. 

Wallace  and  Tiernan  Research  Fellowships.— These  fellowships,  established  by  the 
Wallace  and  Tiernan  Company,  Inc.,  are  for  graduate  students  in  the  field  of  Chemical  and 
Sanitary  Engineering.  Two  fellowships  carrying  a  stipend  of  $1,000  each  are  available,  one 
is  for  research  in  the  clilorination  of  water  and  the  other  for  research  in  sewage  clilorination. 

Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs  Horticultural  Fellowship. — This  fellowship,  estab- 
lished by  the  Florida  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of 
special  problems  of  ornamental  horticulture  in  Florida.  The  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 
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Graduate  Naval  Stores  Research  Assistantships. — Several  grants  of  $1,020  each  for  a 
twelve-month  period  are  made  to  well  qualified  students  in  Chemistry  to  carry  on  research 
in  naval  stores  products.  Information  may  be  procured  direct  from  the  Director  of  Naval 
Stores  Research. 

American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  Scholarships. — A  number  of  graduate 
scholarships  are  ofiFered  by  the  American  Foundation  for  Pharmaceutical  Education  which 
carry  stipends  up  to  $1,500.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  may  pursue  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Foundation,  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  New  York. 

A  number  of  graduate  scholarships,  fellowships  and  teaching  assistantships  are  available 
annually  to  meritorious  students  at  stipends  ranging  from  $450  to  $1,000  for  the  nine  months 
period.  These  are  open  to  candidates  in  any  field  of  research  and  preference  may  be  given 
to  Florida  students. 

Graduate  assistantships  are  available  in  many  departments  of  the  University.  They  call 
for  a  limited  amount  of  work  as  research  and  laboratory  assistants  and  carry  stipend  of 
$600  or  more  for  the  academic  year.  Holders  are  permitted  to  carry  three-fourths  of  a  full 
graduate  program. 

LOANS 

The  several  loan  funds  listed  below  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  The  long-term 
loan  fund  which  allows  the  student  to  complete  his  college  education  and  repay  the  loan 
after  graduation,  in  installments  over  a  period  of  years;  and,  (2)  the  short-term  emergency 
loan  fund  which  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  unforeseen  emergencies  that  arise  in  the  financing 
of  college  expenses.  As  a  rule,  the  short-term  loans  are  for  small  amounts  and  are  repayable 
within  the  semester. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  application  for  loan  funds  listed  below  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean  of  Students,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and  Loans,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 


The  American  Bankers  Association  Loan. — The  American  Bankers  Association  has  allo- 
cated to  the  University  of  Florida  one  loan  for  a  student  whose  major  course  is  in  banking, 
economics,  or  related  subjects  in  classes  of  junior  grade  or  above.  The  value  of  this  loan  is 
$250. 

The  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the  Florida  Medical  Association  Loan  Fund. — The  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  Florida  Medical  Association  has  created  a  loan  fund  to  assist  worthy  students 
who  are  sons  of  medical  doctors  who  have  been  members  of  the  Florida  Medical  Association 
for  at  least  ten  years.    Loans  are  made  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $300  for  the  school  year. 

Tolbert  Memorial  Student  Loan  Fund. — Through  the  efforts  of  various  student  organiza- 
tions approximately  $10,000  has  been  accumulated  for  making  short-term  loans  to  students 
to  meet  financial  emergencies.  These  loans  are  made  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $50  and  for 
periods  not  exceeding  90  days. 

The  Lions  Club  Agricultural  Loan  Fund. — The  Lions  Clubs  of  the  State  of  Florida  have 
set  aside  a  fund  to  be  used  in  making  loans  to  worthy  Florida  student's  who  plan  to  specialize 
in  agriculture.  In  special  cases  these  loans  are  made  to  graduate  students,  but  they  are  not 
available  for  freshmen.  Mr.  Harry  Schad,  a  member  of  the  Gainesville  Lions  Club,  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  passes  on  all  loans. 

Summer  Session  Executive  Council  Loan  Fund. — Through  the  efforts  of  the  Student 
Government  Organization  of  the  Summer  Sessions,  a  loan  fund  has  been  set  up  to  take  care 
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of  financial  emergencies  of  summer  school  students.  A  total  of  $900  has  been  accumulated. 
These  loans  are  made  in  amounts  not  exceeding  $25  and  are  repayable  before  the  close  of  the 
Summer  Session.  The  fund  is  administered  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Dean  of 
Students,  the  Custodian  of  University  Funds,  the  President  of  the  Student  Body,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Honor  Court. 

Summer  Session  Miscellaneous  Loans. — A  total  of  approximately  $400  has  been  accumu- 
lated as  a  loan  fund.  This  fund  was  contributed  by  the  following  individuals:  The  Honorable 
R.  A.  Gray,  The  Honorable  Doyle  E.  Carleton,  The  Honorable  Harold  Colee,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Skinner  Jackson,  and  the  Estate  of  the  late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
W.  N.  Sheets. 

Rotary  Loan  Fund.— The  Rotarians  of  Florida  have  set  aside  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  be  used  in  making  loans  to  worthy  boys  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend 
college.  The  maximum  loan  is  $150  per  year.  These  loans  are  not  available  to  freshmen. 
Applications  for  these  loans  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  the  city 
from  which  the  student  registers,  or  to  Mr.  K.  H.  Graham,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Rotary 
Educational  Loan  Fund,  Inc.,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

The  Knights  Templar  Student  Loan  Fund.— The  Grand  Commandery  Knights  Templar 
of  Florida  has  a  revolving  student  loan  fund  available  to  students  in  the  various  colleges  of 
the  State,  for  their  junior  and  senior  years,  where  satisfactory  references  pertaining  to 
character  and  scholastic  records  are  furnished.  Students  should  contact  local  Commandery 
nearest  their  homes  as  their  first  step,  and  then  they  will  be  referred  to  a  committee 
handling  the  loan. 

William  Wilson  Finley  Foundation.— As  a  memorial  to  the  late  President  Finley  and  in 
recognition  of  his  interest  in  agricultural  education,  the  Southern  Railway  Company  has 
donated  to  the  University  of  Florida  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund.  No  loan 
from  this  fund  to  an  individual  is  to  exceed  $150  per  year.  Recipients  are  selected  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Florida,  to  whom  applications  should  be 
sent. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  Loan  Fund.— The  Kappa  Delta  Pi  honorary  educational  fraternity  at 
the  University  of  Florida  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  students  who  are  pursuing  work  in 
the  College  of  Education  preparatory  to  entering  the  teaching  profession.  The  fund  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  $300.  Further  information  concerning  this  loan  fund  and  forms  for 
making  application  for  a  loan  may  be  secured  from  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion, Room  120,  P.  K.  Yonge  School,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Murphree  Engineering  Loan  Fund.— On  September  16,  1929,  a  friend  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree,  gave  to  the  Engineering  College  $500  to  be  used  as  a  revolving 
loan  fund.  This  fund  was  to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency  when,  on  account  of  financial 
difficulties,  worthy  students  would  be  kept  from  graduating  unless  they  could  receive  some 
assistance.  Only  in  special  cases  are  these  loans  made  to  members  of  the  junior  class. 
Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Rudolph  Weaver  Student  Loan  Fund.— Under  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  Rudolph 
Weaver,  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture  from  1925  to  1944,  a  $500  loan  fund  was 
created  to  aid  students  in  Architecture  who  have  completed  two  years  of  their  University 
course.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
AUied  Arts,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Florida  Association  of  Architects  Loan  Fund.— The  Florida  Association  of  Architects  has 
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created  a  revolving  loan  fund  of  $500  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  needy  students  in  Archi- 
tecture who  have  proved  themselves  worthy.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Director 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

The  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Florida  Loan 
Fund. — The  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Florida  has 
established  a  loan  scholarship  for  deserving  students.  This  scholarship  is  administered  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Florida  Educational  Loan  Association.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Florida  Educational  Loan  Association,  Language  Hall,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Fund. — The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  deserving  students  of  pharmacy  in  need  of 
assistance.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Loan  Fund. — The  Florida  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  national  honorary 
scholastic  society,  has  established  a  $250  annual  loan  fund  for  Phi  Kappa  Phi  members. 
Loans  will  be  made  principally  to  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Otte,  Phi  Kappa  Phi  Loan  Fund,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

Senior  Law  Loan  Fund. — A  loan  fund  available  to  needy  seniors  in  the  College  of  Law 
was  established  by  the  Law  Class  of  1938  and  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  gifts.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Benton  Engineering  Loan  Fund. — On  May  20,  1938,  a  friend  of  the  late  Dean  Benton 
gave  to  the  Engineering  College  $500  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  loan  fund.  This  fund  is  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  emergency  when,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties,  worthy  students  would 
be  kept  from  graduating  unless  they  could  receive  some  assistance.  Only  in  special  cases  are 
these  loans  made  to  members  of  the  junior  class.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  should 
be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Knights  of  Pythias  Scholarship  Loans. — Several  scholarship  loans  have  been  established 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  Application  for  these  loans  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Frank  Kellow,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Student  Aid  Department,  Grand  Lodgfe 
of  Florida  Knights  of  Pythias,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 

Humble  Oil  Company  Loan  Fund. — A  loan  fund  of  $18,500  has  been  made  available 
by  The  Humble  Oil  Company  through  the  Board  of  Control.  Applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted at  least  one  semester  of  college  work  with  a  scholastic  average  of  C  or  better.  The 
amount  of  these  loans  will  not  exceed  $200  per  year  to  undergraduates.  Applicants  will  be 
required  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  endorser  of  notes.  A  schedule  of  repayment  is  provided 
whereby  the  borrower  will  be  allowed  a  period  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  University 
to  complete  repayment,  with  the  understanding  that  at  any  time  while  in  attendance  at 
the  University  or  after  graduation  or  leaving  the  University  the  total  amount  or  any  part 
of  the  loan  may  be  repaid.  Loans  will  bear  5%  interest,  but  will  not  begin  bearing  interest 
until  the  borrower  is  graduated  or  for  any  other  reason  leaves  the  University. 

Lovetts  and  Table  Supply  Food  Stores  Welfare  Association  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund. — 
This  Association  has  made  available  to  students  a  loan  and  scholarship  fund.  One  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  Association  is  the  furtherance  of  higher  education  through 
recognition,  encouragement,  and  assistance  to  meritorious  and  deserving  Florida  boys  and 
girls  who  are  eligible  for  college  training.  Fully-paid  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to 
eligible  students,  and  loans  are  also  provided  to  take  care  of  their  living  expenses. 
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Loans  are  available  to  students  awarded  the  foregoing  scholarships  in  the  event  they 
do  not  have  adequate  funds  for  living  expenses  while  at  college.  Application  therefor  and 
note  evidencing  such  loan  must  be  signed  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 
Such  loans  shall  be  on  a  semester  to  semester  basis,  the  amounts  so  advanced  being  placed 
to  the  student's  credit  at  the  institution  attended,  subject  to  the  student's  monthly  with- 
drawal on  a  pro  rata  monthly  basis.  The  total  amount  advanced  is  to  be  repayable  in 
monthly  installments  over  a  period  to  be  agreed  upon  commencing  six  months  after  gradu- 
ation or  six  months  after  termination  of  attendance,  from  which  time  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  per  annum  will  be  charged.  Application  should  be  made  to  Lovetts  and  Table 
Supply  Food  Stores  Welfare  Association,  Title  &  Trust  Co.  of  Florida  Building,  200  East 
Forsyth  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church  Loan  Fund.— The  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  has  set  up  a  loan  fund  which  is  available  to  students  who  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Information  relative  to  the  conditions  under  which  these 
loans  are  made  can  be  secured  from  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  the  Director  of  the  Wesley  Foundation,  W.  University 
Avenue.  Gainesville,  Florida;  or  from  the  OfiBce  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 

The  Alfred  Morton  Kohn  Memorial  Loan  Fund.— The  Alfred  Morton  Kohn  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Kohn  in  memory  of  their  son,  Alfred 
Morton  Kohn,  who  was  a  graduate  of  the  1942  Class  of  the  University  of  Florida.  He  served 
in  the  United  States  Army  as  Editor  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  afterwards  as  War  Cor- 
respondent of  Stars  and  Stripes  in  France.    He  was  killed  August  29,  1944  in  line  of  duty. 

This  loan  fund  is  limited  to  two  loans  per  year  of  $250  each  to  students  registered  in 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  majoring  in  Journalism.  The  loan  will  be  advanced,  with- 
out interest,  to  the  two  students  qualifying,  and  is  to  be  paid  back  beginning  three  years 
after  graduation.  The  administration  of  the  loan  fund  shall  be  through  the  Committee  on 
Scholarships  and  Loans  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dean  of  Students. 

John  J.  Tigert  Student  Loan  Fund.— At  its  meeting  on  April  15,  1946,  the  Board  of 
Control  accepted  $500  from  a  friend  of  the  University  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  loan  fund. 
This  fund  was  to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency  when,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties, 
worthy  students  would  be  kept  from  graduating  unless  they  could  receive  some  assistance. 
Only  in  special  cases  are  these  loans  made  to  members  of  the  Junior  class.  Applications 
for  loans  from  this  fund  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Joseph  Weil  Student  Loan  Fund.— At  its  meeting  on  April  15,  1946,  the  Board  of  Control 
accepted  $500  from  a  friend  of  the  University  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund.  This  fund 
was  to  be  used  in  cases  of  emergency  when,  on  account  of  financial  difficulties,  worthy 
students  would  be  kept  from  graduating  unless  they  could  receive  some  assistance.  Only 
in  special  cases  are  these  loans  made  to  members  of  the  junior  class.  Applications  for 
loans  from  this  fund  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

The  Martha  Reid  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  Loan  Fund.— The 
Martha  Reid  Chapter  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  established  a  loan 
fund  of  $100  to  be  given  to  a  senior  in  the  University  of  Florida  who  is  of  Confederate 
lineage  and  is  not  affiliated  Avith  a  social  fraternity.     Applications  for  this  loan  fund  may 
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be  made  to  Mrs.  Marion  M.  Cole,  President,  Martha  Reid  Chapter,  No.  19,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

The  William  Kenneth  Jackson  Loan  Fund  for  Latin-American  Students. — Dr.  William 
Kenneth  Jackson  donated  $250  to  be  used  as  an  emergency  loan  fund  for  Latin-American 
students  in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund 
may  be  made  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  for  amounts  not  to  exceed  $50  to  any 
one  student.     They  are  to  be  repaid  within  the  semester  in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

The  Albert  Alexander  Murphree  Loan  Fund. — A  friend  and  former  student  of  Dr. 
Albert  Alexander  Murphree  has  contributed  $500  to  be  used  as  an  emergency  loan  fund 
for  the  University  of  Florida  students.     Other  friends  are  invited  to  add  to  this  fund. 

This  loan  fund  is  designed  to  meet  emergency  needs  of  students.  Loans  will  be  limited 
to  $50  to  any  one  student  and  are  to  be  repaid  within  a  three  months  period  or  before 
leaving  school.  Application  for  the  loans  should  be  made  through  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students,  University  of  Florida. 

The  Verne  E.  Minich  Educational  Foundation  Loan  Fund. — The  Verne  E.  Minich 
Foundation  has  made  available  a  loan  fund  to  University  of  Florida  students.  The  applicant 
for  a  loan  from  this  fund  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school,  and  must  have 
completed  at  least  two  semesters  of  college  work  with  a  scholastic  average  of  "C"  or  better. 
The  amount  of  loans  will  not  exceed  $250  per  year  to  any  one  individual.  Loans  will 
bear  4%  interest,  but  will  not  begin  bearing  interest  until  the  borrower  is  graduated  or 
for  any  other  reason  leaves  the  University.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  satis- 
factory endorser  of  their  note.  A  schedule  of  repayment  is  provided  whereby  a  borrower 
will  be  allowed  a  period  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  University  in  which  to  complete 
repayment.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Aid  and  Scholarships, 
Office  of  Dean  of  Students,  Chairman. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS 

Board  of  Control  Awards. — The  Board  of  Control  anpually  awards  the  following  medals: 

1.  The    University    College    Declamation    Medals,    to    the   two    best    declaimers    of    the 
University  College. 

2.  Junior  Oratorical  Contest  Medals,  to  the  two  best  orators  of  the  Junior  Class. 

3.  Senior  Oratorical  Contest  Medals,  to  the  two  best  orators  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Harrison  Company  Award. — A  set  of  the  Florida  Reports,  Vols.  1-22  is  offered  by  the 
Harrison  Company  to  the  senior  law  student  doing  all  his  work  in  this  institution,  and 
making  the  highest  record  during  his  law  course. 

Harrison  Company  First  Year  Award. — Redfearn  on  Wills  and  Administration  of  Estates 
in  Florida  is  ofifered  by  the  Harrison  Company  to  the  first  year  law  student  making  the 
highest  average  in  twenty-eight  hours  of  law  taken  in  this  institution. 

Redfearn  Prize. — For  the  past  five  years  Hon.  D.  H.  Redfearn  of  Miami  has  offered  a 
prize  of  $50  for  the  best  essay  by  a  law  student  on  some  topic  of  legal  reform.  This  prize 
will  be  continued  in  1947-48. 

David  W.  Ramsaur  Medal. — Mrs.  D.  W.  Ramsaur  bequeathed  to  the  University  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  annually  a  gold  medal  in  memory 
of  her  husband.  It  is  awarded  to  that  graduate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  making  the 
highest  honor  point  average. 

Emrich  Prize. — William  Emrich,  Orlando  pharmacist,  annually  gives  a  year's  member- 
ship in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  that  pharmacy  student  who  obtains 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  pharmaceutical  subjects  during  the  junior  year. 
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Lehn  &  Fink  Medal. — The  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corporation  annually  awards  a  gold 
medal  to  a  graduate  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  excellency  in  courses  in  Pharmacy, 
Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology. 

Rho  Chi  Prize. — Iota  Chapter  of  Rho  Chi,  honorary  pharmaceutical  society,  annually 
gives  a  key  to  the  junior  pharmacy  student  who  obtains  the  highest  scholastic  average 
during  the  sophomore  year. 

Attwood  Leadership  Award. — Mr.  J.  K.  Attwood,  Jacksonville  pharmacist,  annually 
offers  a  wrist  watch  to  the  senior  pharmacy  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  leadership 
among  his  classmates  and  in  campus  activities.  The  award  is  given  by  vote  of  the  faculty 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Groover  Cup. — The  late  F.  C.  Groover  who  was  president  of  the  Groover-Stewart 
Division  of  McKesson  and  Robbins,  gave  a  large  silver  loving  cup  which  is  awarded  to 
the  graduating  class  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  attaining  the  highest  general  average  in 
scholarship  and  is  held  by  that  class  until  this  average  is  exceeded  by  a  subsequent 
graduating  class. 

Haisley  Lynch  Medal. — The  University  is  grateful  to  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lynch  of  Gainesville 
for  her  gift  of  the  Haisley  Lynch  Medal  for  the  best  essay  in  American  history.  This 
medal  is  awarded  annually  by  her  in  loving  memory  of  her  son,  Haisley  Lynch,  a  former 
student  of  the  University  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  during  World  War  L 

Gargoyle  Key. — Gargoyle  Society  awards  a  gold  key  each  year  to  the  graduate  of  the 
General  College,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members,  was  outstanding  in  scholarship, 
leadership,  initiative,  and  general  ability.  To  be  eligible  for  this  award  the  student 
must  have  completed  the  fundamental  course  in  Architecture  or  that  in  Painting. 

The  David  Levy  Yulee  Lectureship. — Under  the  provision  of  the  will  of  Nannie  Yulee 
Noble,  a  sum  of  money  was  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Florida,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  to  bring  outstanding  speakers  to  the  University  to  deliver  lectures  to  the 
student  body  and  faculty  on  the  general  topic  "The  Ideal  of  Honor  and  Service  in  Politics." 

The  James  Miller  Leake  Medal. — This  is  a  medal  awarded  annually  for  an  essay  in 
American  History.  The  medal  is  given  by  the  Gainesville  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  named  for  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Fine  Arts  Society  Award. — The  Fine  Arts  Society  annually  offers  a  gold  medal  and 
citation  to  the  outstanding  student  receiving  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  in  recognition  of  his  scholastic  standing  and  leadership.  The 
award  is  offered  only  when  there  are  five  or  more  students  graduating. 

Phi  Sigma  Society  Scholarship  Award. — The  Phi  Sigma  Society,  national  honorary 
biological  society,  awards  each  year  a  medal  to  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
who  is  considered  to  have  done  the  most  outstanding  research  in  one  of  the  fields  of  the 
biological  sciences.     Research  achievement,  and  scholarship  count  equally. 

Sigma  Tau  Award. — The  Upsilon  Chapter  of  Sigma  Tau  awards  annually  a  medal  for 
scholastic  ability  to  the  sophomore  in  the  College  of  Engineering  who,  during  his  freshman 
year,  made  the  highest  average  in  his  scholastic  work. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Scholarship  Key  Award. — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  awards  annually  a  key  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  students  graduating  in  journalism 
who  have  the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  three  years'  academic  work  immediately 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  nominees  are  candidates  for  degrees. 
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Dillon  Achievement  Cup. — Mr.  Ralph  M.  Dillon,  Tampa,  has  given  a  large  silver  loving 
cup  on  which  is  engraved  each  year  the  name  of  that  student  graduating  in  journalism  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  possesses  the  highest  qualifications  for  service  to  the  press  of 
Florida. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  Scholarship  Key. — Each  year  the  Florida  chapter  of  the  international 
fraternity  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  professional  business  administration  fraternity,  awards  a  gold 
key  to  that  male  senior  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  who  upon  graduation 
ranks  highest  in  scholarship  for  the  entire  course  in  Business  Administration. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma  Scroll. — Each  year  the  Florida  chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma, 
national  honorary  business  administration  fraternity,  awards  a  scroll  to  the  junior  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  who,  during  his  preparatory  work  in  the  General 
College,  made  the  highest  scholastic  average  of  all  students  who  entered  the  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

The  Chapter  Scholarship  Award. — A  Certificate  of  Merit,  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Student  Chapters,  and  a  student  membership  badge  are  given  to  the  junior  in  Chemical 
Engineering  who  is  a  member  of  the  Student  Chapter  and  who  has  attained  the  highest 
scholarship  standing  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  Scholarship  Medallion. — Each  year  Alpha  Kappa  Psi,  international 
professional  fraternity  in  commerce,  awards  a  white  gold-bronze  medallion  to  the  Senior 
in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  who  for  his  first  three  years  at  the  University 
of  Florida  has  been  most  outstanding  in  scholarship  and  campus  activities  and  has  shown 
the  most  likely  qualifications  for  a  successful  business  career  in  the  future. 

Tau  Alpha  Nu  Award. — Tau  Alpha  Nu,  honorary  forestry  fraternity,  awards  each  year 
a  one-year  subscription  to  the  Journal  of  Forestry  to  the  General  College  student,  who  upon 
entering  the  School  of  Forestry,  has  made  the  best  scholastic  and  activity  record  in  the 
General  College. 

The  James  A.  Stripling  School  Plant  Design  Prize. — A  book  on  school  design  is  awarded 
annually  by  Mr.  James  A.  Stripling  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  the  student  in 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  who  submits  as  part  of  the  regular  projects  in 
Architecture  the  best  solution  of  Project  15.  "A  High  School." 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  Silver  School  Medal. — The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  presents  each  year  to  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,  a  silver  medal  to 
be  awarded  to  a  student  in  Architecture  who,  by  his  scholarly  standing  and  character,  is 
qualified  to  receive  the  award.  This  medal  is  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  book  "Mont 
Saint  Michel  and  Chartres"  by  Henry  Adams.  A  copy  of  this  book  is  also  presented  to  a 
second  student  in  the  School,  similarly  qualified  and  who  is  considered  a  runner-up. 

St.  Petersburg  Times  Trophy. — A  trophy  is  awarded  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  to  the 
student  who  has  performed  the  best  all-round  service  to  his  newspaper  and  the  University; 
limited  to  student  correspondents  of  daily  newspapers  in  Florida  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Publicity. 

Interfraternity  Debate  Cup. — A  silver  loving  cup  is  awarded  to  the  fraternity  winning 
the  Intramural  Debate  Tournament.  The  cup  becomes  the  permanent  possession  of  the 
fraternity  winning  three  years  in  succession. 
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STUDENT  REGULATIONS 

For  information  relative  to  graduation,  failure  in  studies,  conduct,  social  activities,  etc., 
the  student  should  consult  the  Bulletin  of  Student  Regulations  and  the  sections  of  the 
Catalog  containing  regulations  of  the  separate  Colleges  and  Schools.  Each  student  is  held 
responsible  for  observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  insofar  as  they 
iiflfect  him.  Some  regulations  and  interpretation  supplementing  the  Bulletin  of  Student 
Regulations  are  given  here. 

CREDITS 

The  term  credit  as  used  in  this  bulletin  in  reference  to  courses  is  equal  to  one  semester 
hour. 

DECREES 

The  Board  of  Control  will  confer  the  degree  appropriate  to  the  course  pursued  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  Curriculum  requirements. — Certification  by  the  Registrar  and  the  Dean  of  the  college 
concerned  that  all  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  as  outlined  in  the  college  announce- 
ment, or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  offering  the  course, 
have  been  completed. 

2.  Recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

3.  Residence  requirements. —  (a)  The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  is  two  regular  semesters,  or  one  regular  semester  and  three  summer 
terms,  or  five  summer  terms.  New  students  offering  advanced  standing  must  meet  this 
requirement  after  entrance  to  the  University.  Students  who  break  their  residence  at  the 
University  by  attending  another  institution  for  credit  toward  the  degree  must  meet  this 
requirement  after  re-entering  the  University,  (b)  For  the  master's  degree  two  regular 
semesters  or  six  summer  terms  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  residence  requirements,  (c) 
Students  are  required  to  complete  the  last  thirty  credit  hours  (twenty-eight  in  the  College 
of  Law)  applied  towards  the  baccalaureate  degree  during  regular  residence  in  the  college 
from  which  the  student  is  to  be  graduated.  Exception  to  this  regulation  may  be  made 
only  upon  written  petition  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  concerned. 

4.  Attendance  at  commencement. — All  candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present 
at  commencement  exercises  (Baccalaureate  Sermon  and  Commencement  Convocation).  A 
student  who  fails  to  attend  shall  not  have  his  degree  conferred  until  he  makes  anotb  t 
application   and   complies   with  this  requirement. 

MAXIMUM   AND   MINIMUM    LOAD 

Some  colleges  have  a  maximum  load  regulation  which  is  stated  in  the  description  of 
the  college  in  this  bulletin.  In  the  absence  of  such  statement  the  general  University 
regulation  is  followed.  This  regulation  allows  a  maximum  load  of  17  hours  for  an  average 
below  C  made  during  preceding  term  of  attendance  and  21  hours  for  an  average  above  C 
during  the  preceding  term  of  attendance.    The  minimum  load  is  12  hours. 

GRADUATION    WITH    HONORS 

Graduation  with  Honors  is  voted  by  the  faculty  concerned  and  is  not  automatically 
granted  upon  the  achievement  of  any  minimum  average.  Some  colleges  state  the  minimum 
average  required  for  consideration  by  the  faculty.    Where  no  mention  is  made  in  the  college 
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section  of  this  bulletin  on   the   requirements  for  consideration   the   student   is   advised   to 
consult  the  dean  of  the  college  for  detailed  information. 

For  graduation  with  High  Honors  the  above  statement  applies,  except  that  in  most 
colleges  some  independent  work  or  an  examination  or  both  are  prerequisite  for  considera- 
tion by  the  faculty.  The  student  should  consult  the  dean  of  the  college  for  further  in- 
formation. 

AMOUNT  OF  EXTENSION  WORK  PERMITTED 

No  Student  will  be  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  credits  toward  a  degree 
by  correspondence  study  and  extension  class  work.  Extension  work  to  apply  on  the  last 
thirty  hours  is  authorized  only  by  special  action  of  the  faculty  of  the  college  in  which  a 
student  is  registered.  Such  authorization  must  be  obtained  prior  to  enrollment  in  exten- 
sion work.  If  authorization  is  given,  no  student  is  permitted  to  earn  more  than  twelve 
of  the  last  thirty-six  hours  in  this  manner.  Under  no  circumstances  wiU  a  student  in 
residence  be  permitted  to  register  for  a  correspondence  course  if  that  course  is  being 
oflFered  in  residence. 

ATTENDANCE 

If  any  student  accumulates  absences  or  faUs  to  do  class  work  to  the  extent  that  further 
enrollment  in  the  class  appears  to  be  of  little  value  to  him  and  detrimental  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  class,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  warn  such  student  in  writing 
that  further  absences  or  failure  to  do  class  work  will  cause  him  to  be  dropped  from  the 
course  with  a  failing  grade.  Where  possible  this  warning  will  be  delivered  personally; 
otherwise,  it  will  be  mailed  to  the  student's  last  University  address  by  the  Registrar. 
Instructors  shall  immediately  report  all  such  warnings  to  the  Course  Chairman  or  Depart- 
ment Head. 

Should  any  absences  or  failure  to  do  class  work  be  incurred  after  this  warning,  the 
student  will  be  dropped  from  the  course  and  be  given  a  failing  grade.  Should  he  be 
dropped  from  more  than  one  course  his  case  will  be  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Student  Progress,  who  may  rule  that  he  be  dropped  from  the  University  and  his  record 
marked  "Dropped  for  Non-Attendance"  or  "Dropped  for  Unsatisfactory  Work",  as  the  case 
may  be. 

FAILURE  IN  STUDIES 

A  person  registered  in  one  of  the  colleges  or  professional  schools  of  the  Upper  Division 
who  falls  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  in  any  term  or  semester  will  be  dropped  for 
failure  in  studies  and  will  not  be  readmitted  to  the  University  until  the  lapse  of  one 
semester,  except  upon  approval  of  a  formal  petition  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  University 
Senate.  A  student  who  has  been  dropped  once  and  in  einy  subsequent  period  of  attendance 
fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  shall  be  dropped  permanently  and  not  be  eligible 
for  readmission.  In  administering  the  above  regidation,  in  no  case  shall  failure  in  one 
course  only  cause  a  student  to  be  dropped. 

Students  registered  in  the  University  College  will  have  their  records  reviewed  by  a 
Committee  on  Student  Progress  at  the  end  of  each  period  of  attendance.  In  general  the 
committee  will  be  guided  by  the  following  policy.  The  student  in  the  Lower  Division  who 
has  been  in  attendance  one  semester  or  the  equivalent  (two  six-weeks  summer  terms  are 
considered  the  equivalent  of  a  semester)  and  in  any  subsequent  period  of  attendance  fails 
fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  will  be  dropped  first  time  and  will  not  be  eligible  for 
readmission  until  the  lapse  of  one  semester,  except  on  approval  of  a  formal  petition  by 
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the  Sub-Committee  of  the  University  Senate.  A  student  who  has  dropped  once  and  in  any 
subsequent  period  of  attendance  fails  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  his  work  shall  be  dropped 
permanently  and  will  not  be  eligible  for  readmission.  In  administering  the  above  regu- 
lation, in  no  case,  however,  shall  failure  in  one  course  only  cause  a  student  to  be  dropped. 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  comprehensive  course  examinations  (of  which  the  student  must  successfully  pass 
six  or  more  to  complete  the  program  of  the  University  College)  are  administered  by  the 
Board  of  University  Examiners  and  are  given  in  January,  May,  July,  and  August  of  each 
year.  A  student  must  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  various  courses  and  be  able  to  think 
in  the  several  fields  in  a  comprehensive  way  in  order  to  pass  these  examinations.  Standings 
on  the  comprehensive  examinations  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  are  not 
subject  to  change  by  any  other  agency. 

APPUCATIONS  FOR   COMPREHENSIVE   EXAMINATIONS 

University  College  students  who  are  enrolled  in  a  course  at  the  time  the  examination  is 
given  need  not  make  application  for  it.  University  College  students  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  a  course  at  the  time  an  examination  is  given  and  who  wish  to  take  the  comprehensive 
examination  must  apply  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Elxaminers  for  permission  prior  to  the 
last  date  set  for  filing  such  applications.  Applications  will  not  be  accepted  from  students 
registered  in  the  colleges  of  the  Upper  Division.  Before  the  application  is  accepted  the 
applicant  wiU  be  required  to  furnish  the  Board  of  Examiners  with  proof  that  this  privilege 
has  not  been  used  to  avoid  the  payment  of  usual  University  fees.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  only  for  those  examinations  which  are  administered  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  is  the  only  agency  authorized  to  give  University  College  students 
examinations  by  application. 

Should  a  student  fail  a  comprehensive  course  examination,  he  may  qualify  to  repeat 
the  examination  by  repeating  the  course  or  by  further  independent  study.  Evidence  of 
additional  preparation  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  with  the  formal 
application  to  repeat  the  examination. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PHYSICAL  FITNESS,  RECREATION 
HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS  PROGRAM 

IN  THE 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

THE  REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   PROGRAM 

The  University  ReQuirement: 

Each  undergraduate  student  enrolled  in  the  University  is  required  to  participate  satis- 
factorily in  the  Program  for  Required  Physical  Education  as  prescribed  by  the  College  of 
Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics.* 


•  Beginning:   with    the    fall   semester   of    1946.    entering    freshmen,    and    all    entering    freshmen 
thereafter,  shall  conform  to  this  University  requirement. 

Transfer  students   will   conform  to  this  reQuirement  as  soon  as   it  applies  to   the  class   with 
which  they  are  affiliated. 
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Schedule: 

The  student  will  schedule  two  class  meetings  weekly.  The  department  will  offer  classes 
daily  except  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays.  A  student  may  select  for  attendance  two 
class  periods  which  do  not  faU  on  the  same  or  succeeding  days. 

Advisory  System: 

The  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  provide  each  student  in  Required  Physical  Educa- 
tion with  an  adviser  who  is  a  staff  member  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and 
Athletics.     The  purposes  of  this  Advisory  System  are: 

1.  To  establish  a  close  relationship  between  the  advisee  and  adviser  through  personal 
conferences. 

2.  To  serve  as  liasion  between  the  student  and  the  University  Health  Service. 

3.  To  develop  loyalty  to  the  University  of  Florida  and  all  its  branches  by  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  values  of  participation  in  the  programs  of  this  College. 

4.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  various  possibilities  of  making  social  adjustments 
through  participation  in  Physical  Education  and  other  activities. 

5.  To  provide  guidance  for  the  student  in  the  various  phases  of  the  Basic  Program, 
Advanced  Sports  Program,  Elective  Sports  Program,  and  Adapted  and  Corrective 
Program. 

6.  To  encourage  students  to  participate  in  voluntary  athletics. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  other  campus  agencies  engaged  in  the  guidance  of  students,  e.g.. 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students,  Office  of  the  Student  Union,  and  Office  of  Student 
Government. 

The  Testing  Program: 

1.  The  Physical  Fitness  Test  and  a  Classification  Test  are  given  to  each  student  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  a  Physical  Fitness  Test  once  a 
semester  thereafter  so  long  as  he  or  she  remains  in  the  University  as  an  undergraduate 
student.  The  purpose  of  this  Physical  Fitness  Test  is  to  ascertain  the  student's  physical 
condition  and  to  check  it  periodically.  As  a  result  of  this  data  the  student  is  informed  and 
challenged.  Furthermore,  the  department  can  adapt  the  program  to  the  student's  needs 
and  interests. 

2.  A  Sports  Proficiency  Test  is  given  to  students  after  they  have  satisfactorily  passed 
the  Physical  Fitness  Test.  The  Sports  Proficiency  Test  consists  of:  (a)  a  test  of  knowledge 
of  the  sport  and  its  rules,  (b)  a  practical  test  of  a  student's  ability  to  compete  in  that 
sport.  The  Sports  Proficiency  Test  is  given  ordinarily  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  How- 
ever, students  with  special  aptitude  and  experiences  may  take  the  Sports  Proficiency  Test 
at  any  time  they  are  qualified. 

The  Curriculum: 

1.  For  a  student's  first  semester  male  students  shall  engage  in  the  following  program 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Basic  Program:  running,  conditioning  activities,  boxing, 
gymnastics  and  tumbling,  sports  skills,  and  rugged  games.  The  student  who  cannot  satis- 
factorily pass  the  Physical  Fitness  Test  remains  in  the  Basic  Program  until  he  can  pass 
this  test.  In  addition,  the  student  will  participate  in  functional  Health  Instruction  which 
is  taught  as  a  phase  of  the  Basic  Physical  Education  Program.  Women  students  shall 
pursue  a  course  appropriate  to  their  needs.  On  the  days  of  these  classes  the  student 
attends  discussion  periods  instead  of  reporting  to  activity  classes.  The  purpose  of  this 
phase  of  the  Basic  Program  are: 
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a.  To  furnish  students  through  classroom  instruction  with  information  and  guidance 
which  help  them  meet  intelligently  health  problems  which  they  encounter  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  living  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

b.  To  provide  functional  health  guidance  for  students  through  personal  conferences  of 
the  students  with  their  Physical  Education  adviser. 

c.  To  make  available  to  and  familiarize  students  with  good  sources  of  information 
relating  to  health  and  health  problems. 

d.  To  present  the  students  with  information  which  will  make  possible  the  gaining  of  an 
appreciation  of  health  problems  which  exist  in  the  State  of  Florida  and  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  Students  who  satisfactorily  pass  the  Physical  Fitness  Test  are  eligible  to  be  assigned 
to  a  Sports  Instruction  class  designed  to  prepare  them  to  be  a  successful  participant  in  that 
sport  as  measured  by  the  appropriate  Sports  Proficiency  Test.  A  student  shall  satisfactorily 
pass  Sports  Proficiency  Tests  in  three  of  the  following:  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  and  hand- 
ball.    This  program  is  called  the  Advanced  Sports  Program. 

3.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  Advanced  Sports  Program  are  eligible  to 
assignment  in  the  Elective  Program.  In  the  Elective  Program  the  students  have  the  privilege 
of  selecting  their  own  time  for  participation  and  to  select  a  sport  or  sports  of  their  own 
choosing.  They  must,  however,  pass  Sports  Proficiency  Tests  in  two  approved  additional 
sports  before  graduation.  Students  in  both  the  Advanced  or  Elective  Sports  Programs 
must  take  the  Physical  Fitness  Test  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Failure  to  pass  this  test 
at  the  end  of  any  semester  shall  cause  the  student  to  be  returned  to  the  Basic  Program 
for  further  assignment. 

4.  Students  assigned  to  the  Adapted  and  Corrective  Program  by  the  University  Physician 
because  of  physical  defects  or  deficiencies  shall  engage  in  a  program  recommended  and 
supervised  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  Service  and  in  consultation  with  the 
Head  of  the  Required  Physical  Education  Program. 

Grading  Plan: 

The  University  system  of  grading  will  be  followed. 

1.  The  Basic  Program — 

Students  in  this  program  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  scores  made  in  the  Physical 
Fitness  Test  prescribed  by  the  College,  their  attendance,  and  on  improvement  in  the 
activities  of  the  Basic  Program. 

2.  The  Advanced  Sports  Program — 

Students  in  this  program  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the  Sports  Proficiency  Test, 
and   (b)   the  Physical  Fitness  Test. 

3.  The  Elective  Program — 

Students  in  this  program  are  graded  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  Advanced 
Sports  Program. 

4.  The  Adapted  and  Corrective  Program — 

Students  in  this  program  are  graded  on  the  basis  of  improvement  or  on  their  effort 
to  improve  remediable  defects.  Grades  of  students  with  irremediable  defects  shaU  be 
based  upon  evidences  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  prescribed  program. 

Attendance  at  Classes: 

Regular  attendance  in  Required  Physical  Education  classes  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  College  that  irregular  attendance  will  be  penalized. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  Intercollegiate  Program  at  the  University  of  Florida  ranks  with  the  best  in  the 
South  and  compares  favorably  with  programs  in  leading  universities  throughout  the  country. 
The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Athletic  Conference  and  is  guided  by  the 
policies  and  regulations  of  that  Conference. 

Intercollegiate  sports  are  divided  into  two  groups  known  as  major  and  minor  sports. 
The  major  sports  group  comprises  football,  basketball,  baseball,  track,  swimming  and 
boxing.     Minor  sports  are  golf,  tennis,  cross  country,  and  rifle  shooting. 

Facilities  include  a  large  swimming  pool,  sixteen  handball  courts,  fourteen  tennis  courts, 
three  baseball  diamonds,  four  playing  fields,  two  indoor  basketball  courts,  a  quarter  mile 
ruiming  track  with  stadium  seating  1,500,  one  football  stadium  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
25,000  (equipped  for  night  contests) .  A  fourteen  acre  area  is  also  available  for  intramural 
sports  activities.  Golfing  facilities  are  made  available  by  arrangements  with  the  Gainesville 
Golf  Association. 

INTRAMURAL   ATHLETICS   AND   RECREATION 

The  function  of  Intramural  Athletics  is  to  encourage  the  student  body  to  participate 
in  organized  athletic  sports  and  wholesome  recreation.  The  Department  of  Intramural 
Athletics  and  Recreation  offers  two  types  of  program:  (1)  group  competition  and  (2) 
individual  competition. 

The  program  comprises  some  fourteen  to  twenty  sports  categories  ranging  from  such 
individual  and  dual  activities  as  handball,  tennis  and  golf  to  the  more  highly  organized 
sports  such  as  track,  basketbdl  and  football.  There  are  three  units  of  competition  in- 
cluded in  the  program:  (1)  Interfratemity,  (2)  Dormitory,  and  (3)  Independent.  The 
program  provides  diversified  recreational  activities  and  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  faculty, 
graduate,  and  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  participate.  Facilities  and  instruc- 
tion are  available  at  specified  hours.  Where  interest  warrants,  new  activities  are  introduced 
and  new  units  of  competition  formed. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  Intramural  and  Recreation  Program  is  a  University  of 
Florida  tradition.  It  is  administered  largely  by  voluntary  student  help  and  is  essentially 
a  highly  democratic  form  of  student  expression. 


PRESENT 

SPORTS 

PROGRAM 

September 

October 

November 

December 

February 

March 

April 

C  3 

Horse- 
shoes 

Horse- 
shoes 

(S) 
(D) 

Boxing 
Volleyball 

Basketball 

Shuffle- 
board   (S) 

Shuffle- 
board    (D) 

Ping 
Pong 

Ping 
Pong 

(S) 
(D) 

Touch 

Football 
Tennis    (S) 
Tennis    (D) 

Track 
Hand- 
ball 
Bowl- 
ing 

Golf 
Diamondball 

Dormitory 
Leagrue 

Horse- 
shoes 

Horse- 
shoes 

(S) 
(D) 

Boxing 
Volleyball 

Basketball 

Shuffle- 
board    (S) 

Shuffle- 
board    (D) 

Ping 
Pong 

Ping 
Pong 

(S) 
(D) 

Touch 

Football 
Tennis    (S) 
Tennis    (D) 

Track 

Hand- 
ball 

Bowl- 
ing 

Golf 

Diamondball 

a 

h 

Horse- 
shoes 

Horse- 
shoes 

(S) 
(D) 

Boxing 
Volleyball 

Basketball 

Shuffle- 
board    (S) 

Shuffle- 
board    (D) 

Ping 
Pong 

Ping 
Pong 

(S) 
(D) 

Touch 

Football 
Tennis   (S) 
Tennis    (D) 

Track 
Hand- 
ball 
Bowl- 
ing 

Golf 
Diamondball 

(S) — Singles  competition. 
(D*) — ^Doubles  competition. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  are  furnished  a  medical  history  and  physicsil 
examination  form  by  the  Registrar's  office.  The  medical  history  is  filled  in  by  the  applicant 
before  going  to  his  doctor  for  the  physical  examination.  The  physical  examination  must 
be  given  and  filled  in  by  a  licensed  doctor  of  medicine  and  mailed  by  the  doctor  directly 
to  the  University  Physician,  Infirmary,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida.  This 
medical  history  and  pre-entrance  physiced  examination  must  be  approved  by  the  University 
Physician  before  the  applicant  is  cleared  for  registration  in  the  University. 

The  Health  Service  strives  to  prevent  students  with  communicable  disease  from  enter- 
ing the  University.  All  students  enrolling  for  the  first  time  will  be  given  both  a  tuberculin 
test  and  a  test  X-ray  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  detect  minimal  tuberculosis  of  which 
the  student  may  be  entirely  unaware.  Students  are  required  to  have  been  successfully 
vaccinated  against  smallpox  within  the  past  five  years  and  the  Health  Service  advises  all 
students  to  be  immunized  to  typhoid  fever  and  tetanus  before  coming  to  the  University. 

The  University  maintains  the  Student  Health  Service  in  the  Infirmary  building  on  the 
campus  for  the  protection  and  medical  care  of  the  students  in  residence.  The  out-patient 
clinic  is  open  during  the  day  to  provide  all  students  in  need  of  medical  care  with  con- 
sultation and  treatment  by  the  physicians  and  nurses  on  the  Health  Service  Staff.  The 
hospital,  of  forty-five  beds,  provides  the  student  in  need  of  hospitalization  with  twenty-four 
hours  general  nursing  care  and  students  entering  the  hospital  are  under  the  constant  ob- 
servation of  the  University  Physician.  An  emergency  service  is  open  to  students  who 
become  acutely  ill  or  are  injured  at  night  when  the  clinic  is  closed  and  such  students  may 
obtain  treatment  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  by  reporting  to  the  Infirmary.  The  University 
Physicians  do  not  make  calls  outside  the  Infirmary  or  attempt  to  treat  students  in  their 
rooms  where  the  facilities  for  treatment  are  inadequate.  Students  who  are  ill  should  be 
instructed  before  leaving  home  to  always  report  immediately  to  the  Infirmary  where  they 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  those  especially  trained  for  the  care  of  illness.  Parents 
will  be  notified  by  the  University  Physician  whenever  a  student  is  believed  to  be  threatened 
with  a  serious  illness  or  is  in  need  of  any  emergency  operation. 

The  Infirmary  is  fully  staffed  and  equipped  for  treating  the  acute  illnesses,  injuries 
and  emergencies  which  commonly  occur  while  the  student  is  in  residence  at  the  University. 
It  is  not  organized,  however,  to  provide  for  the  care  of  students  suffering  from  chronic 
diseases.  The  University  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  treatment  of  students 
with  Epilepsy,  Organic  Heart  Disease,  Asthma,  Rheumatic  Fever,  Diabetes,  Nephritis, 
Alcoholism,  or  prolonged  serious  illnesses.  Students  with  such  chronic  diseases  may  receive 
emergency  treatment  in  the  Infirmary  when  needed  but  such  students  should  arrange  for  a 
continuation  of  their  medical  care  outside  the  University  Health  Service. 

The  health  fee  does  not  include  special  medicines,  special  treatments  or  special  laboratory 
work  and  an  extra  charge  is  made  for  these.  Students  also  are  charged  extra  for  emergency 
laboratory  work  which  must  be  performed  when  the  laboratory  technicians  are  not  on  duty. 
The  infirmary  offers  students  a  diagnostic  x-ray  service  at  the  cost  of  materials  used,  but 
the  full  expense  for  x-ray  service  outside  the  Infirmary  must  be  paid  by  the  student  request- 
ing this  special  service. 

Dental  work  and  prescribing  glasses  are  not  provided  by  the  Health  Service  and  students 
are  urged  to  have  defects  of  vision  and  teeth  corrected  before  coming  to  the  University. 

Elective  surgical  operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  repair  of  hernia, 
excision  of  hemorrhoids,  etc.,  are  not  performed  in  the  Infirmary  and  should  be  done  at 
home  by  the  family  physician  or  surgeon  before  the  student  enters  the  University.     Emer- 
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gency  surgical  operations  are  the  responsibility  of  the  student  and  his  parents,  and  are 
performed  with  their  consent,  at  their  expense.  Whenever  an  immediate  emergency  oper- 
ation is  imperative,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  a  competent  consultant  surgeon  and 
transferred  to  the  Alachua  County  Hospital  in  Gainesville,  which  is  fully  approved  for 
surgery  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons.  Fractures  are  ordinarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  and  will  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  surgical  emergencies.  Veterans 
may  elect  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Veterans  Hospital  at  Lake  City,  Florida,  and  shall 
be  transferred  there,  at  their  request,  for  emergency  treatment  or  other  conditions  which 
cannot  be  adequately  treated  in  the  University  Infirmary,  provided  that  arrangements  can 
be  made  for  the  veteran  to  be  admitted  to  the  Veterans  Facilities. 

Competent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Gainesville  cooperate  readily  with  the  Health 
Service  physicians  in  consultation  and  whenever  a  student  is  found  to  be  in  need  of  a 
consultant  the  University  physician  will  arrange  for  such  a  consultation.  Students  request- 
ing the  professional  attention  of  a  physician  or  registered  nurse  of  their  own  choice  may 
do  so  at  their  own  expense  and  by  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Health  Service.  Local 
physicians  are  available  for  medical  service  to  students  at  their  places  of  residence  at 
their  own  expense. 

The  Health  Service  will  not  undertake  the  medical  care  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
married  students,  veteran  and  non-veteran.  At  present,  it  is  not  possible  to"  extend  the 
service  to  include  any  non-student  group.  In  the  case  of  married  students  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  local  physicians  the  University  Physician  shaU  be  glad  to  recommend 
well  qualified  physicians  to  attend  their  family. 

The  University  is  not  responsible  for  the  care  of  students  during  vacation  periods.  The 
Infirmary  wiU  be  closed  during  the  holidays  and  University  vacation  periods,  but  in  certain 
instances  it  may  make  special  arrangements  for  the  continued  care  of  students  who  were 
hospitalized  before  the  vacation  started. 

During  epidemics  which  necessitate  the  hospitalization  of  large  numbers  of  students  the 
maximum  expanded  facilities  of  the  University  Hospital  may  be  overtaxed,  and  under  such 
abnormal  circumstances  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  University  to  assure  all  students 
hospital  care.  However,  during  epidemics  the  University  will  make  every  effort  to  provide 
such  emergency  arrangements  as  are  deemed  most  satisfactory  for  the  care  of  ill  students. 
Both  the  StaflF  and  Hospital  facilities  will  usually  be  capable  of  giving  essential  care  to 
students  of  the  University  under  normal  conditions.  In  case  the  University  Hospital  is 
filled  to  maximum  expanded  capacity,  the  University  cannot  assume  payment  of  the 
student's  doctor  or  hospital  bills  for  services  rendered  outside  the  regular  student  health 
service. 

BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  emd  Mental  Hygiene,  maintained 
by  the  University,  are  available  to  all  students.  The  chief  function  of  this  Bureau  is  to 
analyze  the  characteristics,  interests  and  abilities  of  the  individual  student;  and  to  present 
these  comparisons  to  the  individual  together  with  complete  descriptions  of  the  occupations 
involved,  in  order  that  he  may  choose  more  intelligently  the  vocation  which  he  will  make 
his  life  work. 

Since  the  most  scientific  and  reliable  method  of  checking  the  traits  of  the  individual 
is  by  means  of  various  types  of  tests,  the  Bureau  uses  numerous  vocational  tests,  some  of 
a  general  nature  and  given  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  all  who  apply  for  guidance,  and 
some  of  a  more  specific  variety  for  use  in  the  pjirticular  instances  where  they  are  needed 
to  supplement  the  other  information  obtained. 
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It  is  most  important  also  that  the  student  know  something  about  the  qualifications  for 
different  types  of  work,  the  advantages  and  drawbacks,  salary  range,  and  other  similar 
information  with  regard  to  each.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  need,  the  Bureau  has  established 
and  maintains  a  vocational  guidance  reading  shelf  in  the  Library  which  is  supplied  with 
a  series  of  career  monographs  embracing  numerous  occupations.  This  material  is  clearly 
presented,  compact,  and  scientific,  being  a  compilation  of  the  results  of  extended  research. 

In  addition  to  the  vocational  service  previously  described,  the  Bureau  offers  a  much 
needed  service  to  the  students  who  find  their  work  hampered  by  the  continual  recurrence 
of  various  problems,  worries,  maladjustments,  and  unnatural  emotional  conditions.  This 
service  is  open  to  those  who  request  it  of  their  own  accord,  and  also  to  those  who  consult 
the  Bureau  upon  advice  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

The  University  of  Florida,  as  other  Land  Grant  Colleges,  offers  instruction  in  Military 
Science  as  an  integral  part  of  its  Curricula.  The  unit  at  the  University  gives  instruction 
in  Field  Artillery,  Air  Corps,  and  Infantry.  A  staff  of  army  officers  and  a  detachment  of 
enlisted  men  provide  the  necessary  personnel  for  the  administration  and  instruction  of 
Cadets  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment  required  for  the  course.  For  the  school 
year  194647.    The  War  Department  offers  both  the  Elementary  and  the  Advanced  Course. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

The  Elementary  Course  consists  of  the  first  four  semesters.  All  students,  except 
veterans  with  ninety  days  service,  and  those  students  excused  for  physical  reasons  by  the 
University  Physician,  must  complete  the  four  semesters  of  the  Elementary  Course  as  pre- 
requisite to  graduation. 

Students  are  issued  regulation  uniforms  with  service  shoes.  A  student  is  held  financially 
responsible  for  any  uniform  or  equipment  issued  to  him  and  for  the  prompt  return  thereof 
when  called  for.    Texts  will  be  issued  to  each  student  for  the  course. 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

The  Advanced  Course  consists  of  the  last  four  semesters.  It  will  be  of  a  specialized 
branch  type,  either  Field  Artillery,  Infantry  or  Air  Corps. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Advanced  Course,  each  student  must  have  completed  the 
Elementary  Course  or,  in  the  case  of  the  veteran,  received  credit  for  it  as  a  result  of  a  year 
of  active  military  service.  No' student  will  be  admitted  to  the  Advanced  Course  who  has 
reached  his  27th  birthday  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Selection  of  students  for  enrollment  in  the  Advanced  Course  will  be  made  by  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Each  student  will  receive  a  monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  equivalent  to 
the  current  value  of  the  garrison  ration,  to  be  paid  monthly  during  the  periods  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  Advanced  Course.  The  total  will  not  exceed  570  days.  At  the  present  time 
the  subsistence  amounts  to  about  twenty  dollars   ($20.00)    a  month. 

Students  are  issued  regulation  officer  type  uniform  complete  with  overcoat  and  shoes. 
A  student  is  held  financially  responsible  for  any  uniform  or  equipment  issued  to  him  and 
for  the  prompt  return  thereof  when  called  for.  Texts  will  be  issued  to  each  student  for 
the  course. 

Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  Advanced  Course,  each  student  will  be  appointed 
a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 
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STATUS  OF  STUDENTS   WHO   HAVE  HAD   MIUTARY   TRAINING   AT  OTHER   SCHOOLS 

Students  transferring  from  other  universities  with  Senior  ROTC  Units  are  allowed 
College  Credit  for  Military  Science  completed  at  such  institutions  up  to  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  institution  from  which  the  transfer  is  made  provided  such  credit  does  not  exceed 
eight  semester  hours  for  the  Elementary  Course.  The  eligibility  for  admission  of  such 
students  to  Military  Science  Courses  at  the  University  of  Florida  is  determined  by  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Students  who  have  completed  some  Military 
Science  in  Schools  having  Junior  ROTC  Units  may  be  allowed  to  enter  that  semester  of 
Military  Science  at  the  University  of  Florida  for  which  their  previous  training  has  qualified 
them  in  accordance  with  War  Department  Regulations  and  as  determined  by  the  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  In  such  cases  no  college  credit  can  be  given  for  previous 
Military  Science  under  the  University  Regulation  which  does  not  permit  the  allowance 
of  College  Credit  for  any  work  completed  in  secondary  school. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  MUSIC 

The  opportunities  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Music  are  twofold:  (1)  It  furnishes 
courses  in  musical  history,  appreciation,  and  theory,  the  emphasis  of  which  is  upon  the 
humanistic  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  subject,  rather  than  upon  the  skills  to  be  achieved. 
(2)  It  provides  courses  in  applied  music  and  gives  opportunity  for  practical  experience 
in  performance  with  ensembles  and  groups,  as  well  as  individual  instruction  in  both  voice 
and  instruments. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  practical  experience  in  performance  mentioned  above, 
the  Division  of  Music  maintains  three  organizations:  The  University  Band,  the  University 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  University  Glee  Club.  These  serve  as  laboratories  for  the 
courses  in  applied  music,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  University,  the  community,  and 
the  Radio  Station  musical  programs. 

The  Band  in  addition  to  performing  at  all  football  games  within  the  State,  makes  at 
least  one  out-of-State  trip  each  season;  it  gives  a  number  of  concerts  during  the  winter 
and  spring;  and  it  plays  at  such  State  functions  as  the  Governor's  Inaugural. 

The  University  Symphony  Orchestra  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  study  and  perform- 
ance of  symphonic,  classical  music.  It  usually  makes  a  number  of  concert  tours  within 
the  State;  and  it  gives  a  number  of  concerts  at  the  University  each  season.  Not  the  least 
of  its  contributions  is  the  furnishing  of  chamber  groups  for  performance  before  civic 
clubs,  etc. 

The  University  Glee  Club,  composed  of  men  interested  in  choral  singing,  furnishes 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  development  of  Florida's  vocal  talent  by  giving  experience 
in  chorus  work,  solo  work,  and  directing.  The  Glee  Club  makes  several  concert  tours  each 
season  within  the  State.  Groups  from  the  Club  are  heard  regularly  each  week  over  the 
University  Radio  Station. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

During  the  summer  months  the  University  operates  a  twelve  weeks  Summer  Session 
organized  in  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  Tlie  Summer  Session  provides  a  means  for 
acceleration  of  program  for  the  students  of  the  Regular  Session  with  a  selected  list  of 
offerings  from  each  of  the  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Since  women  are  admitted  to  the  Summer  Session  the  offerings  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion are  expanded  to  include  courses  of  particular  interest  to  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  primary  fields,  and  the  offerings  of  many  other  departments  are  selected  to  provide  both 
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graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  especially  helpful  to  teachers  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  fields.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session 
which  is  usually  published  in  April. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

The  library  resources  of  the  University  total  more  than  292,000  volumes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  collection  is  housed  in  the  University  Library,  but  there  are  separate  libraries 
for  Law,  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  These  libraries  are  located 
in  the  buildings  which  house  the  corresponding  activities. 

The  College  of  Education  and  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  are  served  by  the 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  Library,  a  collection  of  books  for  boys  and  girls  from 
kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade,  and  the  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory  and 
Joseph  R.  Fulk  Library  of  School  Administration,  a  collection  of  professional  materials 
supplementing  the  holdings  of  the  University  Library  in  the  field  of  Education.  The 
library  serving  the  extension  activities  of  the  University  is  located  in  the  Seagle  Building. 

One  of  the  outstanding  collections  in  the  University  is  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Library  of  Florida 
History,  This  library,  the  gift  of  Julien  C.  Yonge  of  Pensacola,  was  established  in  1944 
as  a  research  center  for  students  of  Florida  history.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  libraries 
of  Floridiana,  and  is  being  steadily  developed  under  the  guidance  of  its  donor. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  University  Library  are  the  University  College,  Reserve,  and 
Periodical  Reading  Rooms.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  Reference  Room,  tbe  circulation 
desk,  and  the  card  catalog.  This  catalog  indicates  the  holdings  not  only  of  the  University 
Library  but  also  of  the  separate  libraries  mentioned  above.  In  the  book  stacks  are  forty- 
eight  carrels  for  use  of  graduate  students. 

THE  FLORIDA  STATE  MUSEUM 

The  Florida  State  Museum  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1917  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Florida  State  Museum  is  to  collect,  preserve  and  interpret 
data  concerning  the  history  of  Florida,  both  natural  and  civil.  In  the  natural  history  of 
the  state  the  endeavor  is  to  collect  the  minerals  and  exhibit  them  in  connection  with  their 
manufactured  products  of  economics  and  commerce;  to  collect  the  fossils  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  showing  the  evolution  of  life  through  the  geologic  ages;  to  collect  specimens 
of  recent  vegetable  and  animal  life  illustrating  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state  in  connection 
with  their  economic  and  commercial  enterprises.  In  the  civil  history  of  the  state  the 
endeavor  is  to  collect  material  and  data  of  the  works  of  mankind  from  the  early  aborigines 
on  up  through  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  the  present  time;  to  maintain  exhibits  of 
artifacts  of  early  man,  and  exhibits  of  articles  in  the  economic,  industrial  and  social  life 
showing  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

To  maintain  a  department  of  archives  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  state; 
to  maintain  a  library  of  publications  pertinent  to  the  general  and  diversified  activities  of 
the  museum;  to  maintain  a  gallery  of  art  for  the  preservation  and  exhibit  of  portraits  of 
persons  who  have  been  responsible  for  making  Florida  a  better  place  to  live,  and  for  the 
exploitations  of  works  of  art  for  the  edification  of  and  as  a  social  center  for  our  citizens; 
to  maintain  a  department  of  museum  extension  among  the  schools  and  communities  of 
the  state;  to  publish  reports,  bulletins,  and  monographs  of  the  progress  of  the  work  are 
some  of  the  activities  for  which  the  Florida  State  Museum  strives,  and  for  which  the 
law  provides. 
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In  carrying  on  the  general  activities  as  above  outlined  the  Florida  State  Museum  as  of 
March  1,  1947  has  a  total  of  381,136  specimens  catalogued  at  an  inventoried  value  of 
$440,935.74,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  presented  or  provided  by  will.  The  museum 
is  free  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year.  A  record  of  192,327  visitors,  since  moving  to 
the  present  location,  is  shown  by  an  electric  eye  register  installed  in  the  entrance  to  the 
museum. 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

The  University  of  Florida  established  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  on  June  2, 
1930,  to  foster  better  educational  and  cultural  relations  between  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
University,  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Institute  and  controls  the  policies  and  program 
with  the  guidance  and  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council,  made  up  of  individuals 
pre-eminent  in  their  separate  fields  and  especially  interested  in  Inter-American  Affairs. 
The  executive  officer  is  the  Director  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and 
directly  responsible  to  him  and  to  the  Facuhy  Committee  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  was  founded  with  the  following  specific  aims: 
(1)  to  foster  international  good  will  between  the  Americas,  (2)  to  promote  the  teaching 
of  Western  Hemisphere  languages  and  civilizations  in  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
(3)  to  encourage  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  Americas,  (4)  to  hold  conferences  and  institutes  on  Inter-American  Affairs,  (5)  to 
stimulate  specific  studies  common  to  the  Americas,  (6)  to  promote  an  interplay  of  cultural 
ideals,  (7)  to  stimulate  exchange  of  ideas,  and  (8)  to  advance  Inter-American  interests 
in  aU  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

RADIO  STATION  WRUF 

WRUF,  State  and  University  of  Florida  Radio  Station,  operates  on  850  kilocycles,  with 
a  power  of  5,000  watts  until  sunset  Denver,  then  100  watts  by  special  authorization  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  It  is  a  full  time,  clear  channel  operated  station 
and  a  unit  of  the  University.     It  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

One  of  WRUF's  more  important  functions  is  that  of  furnishing  practical  experience 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Training  program  of  the  University.  The 
extent  to  which  this  policy  is  applied  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  operating  per- 
sonnel of  WRUF  consists  almost  entirely  of  University  students  specializing  in  radio  work, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  training  is  demonstrated  by  the  nationwide  reputation  which 
WRUF  has  achieved  for  developing  some  of  this  country's  leading  announcers  and  radio 
executives.  The  various  Radio  Broadcasting  Training  Curricula  in  addition  to  providing 
this  practical  operating  experience  require  a  selection  of  courses  from  many  of  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  of  the  University.  The  student  is  taught  an  awareness  of  the  social 
obligations  placed  on  any  medium  whose  purposes  include  public  entertainment,  informa- 
tion, education,  and  cultural  advancement.  He  is  given  the  broadest  possible  background, 
to  the  end  that  the  social  implications  of  radio  as  a  medium  for  influencing  the  public 
may  be  recognized  and  acted  upon.  These  are  important  aspects  of  the  program  and 
should  be  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  a  breadth  of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  student 
which  he  will  continue  to  cultivate  by  reading  and  study  after  he  has  completed  the  training 
program.  For  more  specific  information  regarding  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Training 
Curricula  see  page  141. 
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FLORIDA  UNION 

The  three  objectives  of  the  Florida  Union  are  to  serve  as  the  official  center  of  student 
activities;  to  present  a  broad  program  of  recreation  and  entertainment  for  the  student 
body;   and  to   aid  in  establishing  a   cultural   pattern  which  will  distinguish  Florida   men. 

The  offices  of  the  Student  Body,  the  Director  of  Religious  Activities,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, the  Publicity  Department  of  the  University,  and  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  are  located  in  the  Union.   . 

In  the  Union  Annex  is  the  University  Soda  Fountain,  and  in  the  incomplete  North 
wing  of  the  Union  are  the  University  Bookstore,  University  Press,  and  temporary  class 
room  facilities. 

The  Union  is  open  daily  from  7:30  A.  M.  until  11  P.  M.  Facilities  include  the  game 
room,  reading  room,  lounge  rooms,  "Western  Union  Sub-Station,  telephones,  music  room, 
Information  Desk,  and  meeting  rooms  for  student  activity  groups. 

In  addition  to  its  facilities  on  the  Campus,  the  Union  operates  a  Soda  Fountain  at  the 
Alachua  Air  Base,  and  the  University's  Camp  Wauburg  located  on  a  beautiful  lake  about 
nine  miles  from  the  Campus.  Here  students  are  offered  opportunities  for  swimming,  fishing 
and  other  outdoor  activities. 

The  Florida  Union  is  almost  entirely  financed  by  a  student  activity  fee,  and  is  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  five  students  and  four  faculty  members. 

The  popularity  of  the  Union  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  over  3,000  students  used  the 
building  on  a  daily  average  during  the  1946-47  session.  All  students  are  cordially  invited 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Florida  Union. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Student  Government. — Student  government  in  the  University  of  Florida  is  a  cooperative 
organization  based  on  mutual  confidence  between  the  student  body  and  the  faculty.  Con- 
siderable authority  has  been  granted  the  Student  Body  for  the  regulation  and  conduct  of 
student  affairs.  The  criterion  in  granting  authority  to  the  Student  Body  has  been  the 
disposition  of  the  students  to  accept  responsibility  commensurate  with  the  authority  granted 
them.  Generally  speaking,  the  fields  of  student  activity  include  regulation  of  extra-curricular 
affairs  and  the  administration  of  the  Honor  System. 

Every  enrolled  student,  having  paid  his  activity  fee.  is  a  member  of  the  Student  Body 
and  has  an  equal  vote  in  its  government. 

The  University  authorities  feel  that  training  in  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  student  affairs  at  the  University  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  educational  growth  of 
the  individual  student.  The  Student  Body  is  practically  a  body  politic,  occupying  its  fran- 
chise under  grant  from  the  Board  of  Control  and  subject  to  its  continued  approval. 

Student  government  is  patterned  on  the  state  and  national  form  of  government,  but 
adapted  to  the  local  needs  of  the  Student  Body.  Powers  are  distributed  into  the  three 
branches:  (1)  legislative,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Executive  Council;  (2)  judicial,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Honor  Court  with  penal  and  civil  jurisdiction  of  all  judicial  matters; 
(3)  executive,  embodied  in  the  President  and  shared  with  the  Vice-President  and  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Student  Body.  Members  of  all  three  branches  are  elected  directly 
by  the  Student  Body  once  a  year. 

Student  government  enacts  and  enforces  suitable  laws,  and  promotes  athletics,  debating, 
publications  of  the  Student  Body,  entertainments  of  a  general  educational  value,  and  such 
other  activities  as  the  Student  Body  may  adopt.     The  officers  of  the  Student  Body  are  the 
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President,  Vice-President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  members  of  the  Honor  Court,  Athletic 
Council,  Executive  Council,  Lyceum  Council,  editors  and  business  managers  of  student 
publications,  and  student  members  of  the  Board  of  Student  Publications. 

Debating. — Practice  in  debating  is  open  to  all  students  through  the  programs  of  the 
varsity  and  University  College  debate  squads.  This  work,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Debate 
Qub,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Speech,  and  culminates  in  an  extensive 
schedule  of  intercollegiate  debates. 

Dramatics. — Any  student  has  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  several  plays  which  are 
presented  each  year  by  the  Florida  Players,  a  dramatic  group  under  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech. 

Executive  Council. — The  Executive  CouncU  is  composed  of  representatives  elected  from 
the  colleges  on  the  campus  and  in  general  acts  as  administrator  of  Student  Body  affairs. 
The  Athletic  Council  and  the  Lyceum  Council  have  jurisdiction  over  their  respective  fields. 

Publications. — The  Student  Body  publishes  The  Seminole,  the  year  book;  The  Florida 
Alligator,  the  student  newspaper;  The  "F"  Book,  the  student's  guide;  and  The  Orange 
Peel,  the  campus  literary  magazine. 

Social  Fraternities. — Twenty-one  national  social  fraternities  have  established  chapters  at 
the  University;  most  of  them  have  already  built  chapter  houses  and  others  have  leased 
homes.  The  general  work  of  the  fraternities  is  controlled  by  the  Interfratemity  Conference, 
composed  of  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  national  fraternities.  The  national  fraternities 
at  Florida  are  Alpha  Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Chi  Phi,  Delta  Chi, 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  Kappa  Alpha,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi 
Gamma  Delta,  Phi  Kappa  Tau,  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  Pi  Kappa  Phi,  Pi  Lambda  Phi,  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Chi,  Sigma  Nu,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau  Epsilon  Phi,  and  Theta  Chi. 

Professional  and  Honorary  Fraternities. — Alpha  Epsilon  Delta,  pre-medical;  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi,  business;  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  service;  Alpha  Psi  Omega,  dramatics;  Alpha  Tau  Alpha, 
agricultural  education;  Alpha  Zeta,  agricultural;  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  accounting;  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma,  commerce;  Delta  Sigma  Pi,  commerce;  Florida  Blue  Key,  leadership;  Gamma  Sigma 
Epsilon,  chemical;  Gargoyle  Club,  architectural;  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  teachers;  Kappa  Epsilon, 
women's  pharmaceutical;  Kappa  Gamma  Delta,  aeronautical;  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  band; 
Kappa  Phi  Kappa,  teachers;  Los  Picaros,  Spanish;  Phi  Alpha  Delta,  law;  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
scholastic;  Phi  Delta  Phi,  law;  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  freshman  scholastic;  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  scho- 
lastic; Phi  Sigma,  biological;  Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  journalistic;  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  social  science; 
Rho  Chi,  pharmaceutical;  Scabbard  and  Blade,  military;  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic; 
Sigma  Delta  Psi,  athletic;  Sigma  Tau,  engineering;  Sigma  Xi,  scientific  research;  Tau 
Alpha  Nu,  forestry;  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  debating;  Thyrsus,  horticultural. 

Clubs  and  Societies. — Agricultural  Club;  American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers, 
Student  Branch;  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Student  Branch;  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  Student  Branch;  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Student  Branch;  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Student  Branch;  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Student  Branch;  Bacchus,  freshman  social;  Baptist  Student  Union; 
Benton  Engineering  Society;  Bishop  Barry  Club — Catholic  Student  Group;  Block  and  Bridle 
Qub;  Cavaliers,  social;  Colonels,  social;  Debate  Club;  English  Club;  Episcopal  Qub, 
Student  Branch;  "F"  Club,  athletic;  Fine  Arts  Club;  Florida  Fourth  Estates  Club, 
journalistic;  Florida  Players;  Florida  Rifles,  rifle  and  pistol  club;  Forestry  Club;  Gator 
Pep  Club;  Glee  Club;  International  Relations  Club;  John  Marshall  Debating  Society; 
Language  and  Literature  Club;  L'Apache,  social;  Leigh  Chemical  Society;  Mortar  and 
Pestle,   pharmacy   club;    Newell   Entomological   Society;    Newman    Club,    Catholic    Student 
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Branch;  Pirates,  social;  Presbyterian  Student  Session;  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment, Student  Branch;  University  Radio  Guild;  "Wesley  Foundation,  Methodist  Student 
Branch;  White  Friars,  social. 

HONOR  SYSTEM 

The  Honor  System. — One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  character  of  the  students  at  the 
University  of  Florida  is  the  fact  that  the  Student  Body  is  a  self-governing  group.  The 
details  of  the  system  by  which  this  result  is  reached  will  be  explained  to  all  freshmen  during 
the  first  week  of  their  enrollment  in  the  University.  However,  each  parent,  as  well  as  each 
prospective  student,  is  urged  to  read  the  following  discussion  of  the  Honor  System,  as  this 
phase  of  student  government  forms  the  keystone  of  the  entire  system. 

In  addition  to  permitting  student  legislation  on  questions  of  interest  to  the  members  of 
the  Student  Body,  execution  of  the  laws  passed,  and  the  expenditure  of  student  funds,  the 
governing  system  at  the  University  gives  to  the  students  the  privilege  of  disciplining  them- 
selves through  the  means  of  the  Honor  System.  Inaugurated  by  some  of  our  greatest  edu- 
cators in  higher  institutions  of  the  nation  and  early  adopted  in  some  departments  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  the  Honor  System  was  finally  established  in  the  entire  University  in 
1914  as  the  result  of  student  initiative.  This  plan,  having  met  with  the  approval  of  aU 
officials  of  the  University,  was  given  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  student  repre- 
sentatives were  selected  by  the  students  to  administer  the  system. 

Among  the  basic  principles  of  an  Honor  System  are  the  convictions  that  self-discipline 
is  the  greatest  builder  of  character,  that  responsibility  is  a  prerequisite  of  self-respect,  and 
that  these  are  essential  to  the  highest  type  of  education.  Officials  of  the  University  and  the 
Board  of  Control  feel  that  students  in  the  University  of  Florida  should  be  assumed  to  be 
honest  and  worthy  of  trust,  and  they  display  this  confidence  by  means  of  an  Honor  System. 

The  success  of  the  System  is  dependent  upon  the  honor  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  student  body  in  that:  (1)  he  is  duty-bound  to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Honor 
Code,  and  (2)  he  is  further  pledged  to  report  to  the  Honor  Court  such  violations  of  the 
Code  as  he  may  observe. 

Many  men  coming  to  the  University  for  the  first  time  may  feel  hesitant  about  assuming 
this  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  early  school  training  has  created  feelings  of  antipathy 
toward  one  who  "tattle-tedes"  on  a  fellow-student.  The  theory  of  an  Honor  System  ade- 
quately overcomes  this  natural  reaction,  however,  when  it  is  realized  that  this  system  is 
a  student  institution  itself,  and  not  a  faculty  measure  for  student  discipline,  and  that  to 
be  worthy  of  the  advantages  of  the  Honor  System  each  student  must  be  strong  enough 
to  do  his  duty  in  this  regard.  In  this  way  the  responsibility  for  each  men's  conduct  is 
placed  where  it  must  eventually  rest — on  himself. 

The  Honor  Code  of  the  Student  Body  is  striking  in  its  simplicity;  yet  it  embodies  the 
fundamentals  of  sound  character.     Each  man  is  pledged  to  refrain  from: 

(a)   cheating,  (b)   stealing,  (c)   obtaining  money  or  credit  for  worthless  checks. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Code,  students  are  extended  all  privileges  conceived  to  be  the 
basic  rights  of  men  of  Honor.  There  are  no  proctors  or  spies  in  the  examination  rooms,  each 
student  feeling  free  to  do  his  work,  or  to  leave  the  room  as  occasion  arises.  Secondly, 
fruits  and  supplies  are  placed  openly  on  the  campus,  with  the  confidence  that  each  man  will 
pay  for  any  he  may  take.  This  system  makes  each  man  the  keeper  of  his  own  conscience 
until  he  has  proved  to  his  fellow-students  that  he  no  longer  deserves  the  trust  placed  in  him. 

A  breach  of  the  System  may  be  flagrant  and  serious,  or  it  may  be  extenuated  by  cir- 
cumstances.    It  may  need  only  nuld  corrective  measures  to  help  the  violator  obtain  a  finer 
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conception  of  right  and  wrong;  it  may  need  strong  measures.  To  enforce  the  System 
equitably  the  students  have  established  the  Honor  Court.  The  Court  is  composed  of  twelve 
students  and  a  chancellor  all  of  whom  are  elected  annually  from  the  upper  classes  of  the 
various  colleges  on  the  campus.  Any  student  convicted  by  this  Court  has  the  right  of 
appeal  from  its  ruling  to  the  Faculty  Discipline  Committee.  A  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Honor  Court  in  its  existence  on  the  Florida  campus  is  realized  in  the  fact  that,  since 
its  establishment,  a  surprisingly  insignificant  number  of  the  Court's  decisions  have  been 
altered  upon  appeal. 

The  penal  purpose  of  the  Honor  Court  should  receive  less  stress,  perhaps,  than  its 
educational  purpose,  which  is  its  most  important  function.  The  responsibility  of  acquaint- 
ing every  member  of  the  Student  Body  with  the  purpose,  advantages,  and  principles  of 
the  Honor  System  is  placed  upon  members  of  the  Court.  In  line  with  this  work,  members 
of  the  Honor  Court  participate  in  the  orientation  program  each  year  during  Freshman  Week. 
In  addition  to  a  series  of  explanatory  talks  at  that  time,  special  chapel  programs  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Honor  Court  during  the  school  year.  Honor  System  talks  are  delivered  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  upon  request  and  at  regularly  scheduled  times  each  spring, 
and  radio  programs  are  broadcast  especially  for  the  high  schools  from  Station  WKUF  in 
Gainesville.  In  this  way  the  Honor  Court  has  endeavored  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  to 
t<he  men  who  undertake  the  problem  of  self-government  and  self-discipline  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

The  parent  of  every  prospective  student  should  feel  that  it  is  his  responsibility  to  stress 
the  paramount  importance  of  honorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  his  son  while  the  latter  it 
in  attendance  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Dishonest  action  brings  sorrow  both  to  parent 
and  to  student. 

Because  University  students  have  proved  worthy  of  the  trust  and  responsibility  involved 
in  administering  an  Honor  System,  this  feature  of  student  government  has  become  the 
greatest  tradition  at  the  University  of  Florida.  It  must  be  remembered  that  inasmuch  as 
it  is  primarily  a  student  responsibility,  the  future  of  the  system  rests  with  each  new  class 
of  students  entering  the  University.  The  University  faculty  and  authorities  pledge  theii 
support  to  the  Honor  System.  Each  student  must  support  it,  or,  in  failing  to  support  it, 
contribute  to  the  loss  of  this  tradition. 

UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE 

The  University  Institute  has  been  organized  for  veterans  and  adult  students  who  wish 
to  complete  their  high  school  work  and  meet  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  University 
under  an  accelerated  program.  Classes  at  the  secondary  school  level  are  organized  in 
English,  mathematics,  social  studies,  science,  industrial  arts,  and  business  education. 
Veterans  enrolled  in  the  University  Institute  receive  benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  enjoy  regular  University  privileges. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Institute,  Room  120. 
Yonge  Building. 
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Eugene  Ashby  Hammond,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Hans  Hammond,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Paul  Lamont  Hanna,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Peter  Pierre  Klassen,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Rembert  Wallace  Patrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Samuel  Proctor,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 
Orville  F.  Ouackenbush,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
John  H.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 
Oscar  Svarlien,  Ph.D..  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Arthur  W.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 
Sidney  Warren,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
John  N.  Webb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 

C-2.    THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Leonard  William  Gaddum,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  in  the  University  College 

William  J.  Anderson,  B.S.,  Acting  Instructor  in  the  University  College 

John  W.  Cowin,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 

Herbert  Crowson,  Acting  Instructor  in  the  University  College 

Richard  Archer  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Winston   Wallace  Ehrmann,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the   University   College   and  Associate 

Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Harold  Lorraine  Knowles,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  of  Ant- 

and   Sciences 
Ora  E.  Rumple,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Daniel  Cramer  Swanson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
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C-3.     READING,  SPEAKING,  AND  WRITING 

FRESHMAN  ENGLISH 

Jacob  HooPEai  Wise.  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Denver  E.  Baughan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Robert  Hood  Bowers,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Philip  Bradshavp,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 

Washington  Augustus  Clark,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  College 

of  Arts  and  Sciences 
James  Edmund  Congleton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  University  College 
Henry  Philip  Constans,  M.A.,  Head   Professor  of  Speech  in   the   College   of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Ronald  Cutler,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 
Lester  Collins  Farris,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Joseph  J.  Firebaugh,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Stephen  F.  Fogle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Fred  E.  Gehan,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Warren  E.  Green,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 
Thomas  A.  E.  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Thomas  Walter  Herbert,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Edw^in   C.   Kirkland,   Ph.D.,  Associate   Professor   of   English   in   the   College   of  Arts   and 

Sciences 
John  H.  Long,  B.A.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  the  University  College 
Malcolm  MacLeod,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Richard  F.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Alton  Chester  Morris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Charles  Eugene  Mounts,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Albert  Alexander  Murphree,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
James  Ralph  Neale,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 
William  Ruff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Herman  Everette  Spivey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Edward  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  English  in  the   College   of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Theodore  A.  Stroud,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Thomas  B.  Stroup,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Roy  Edward  Tew,  B.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  in  the  CoUege  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Donald  Prior  Veith,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
BiRON  H.  Walker,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  English  in  the  University  College 
Karl  E.  Zink,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  College 

C41.    PRACTICAL  LOGIC 

William  Harold  Wilson,   Ph.D.,   Chairman   and  Professor  of   Mathematics 
George  Robert  Bentley.  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
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Robert  E.  Carson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Lewis  F.  Haines,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the  University  Press  and  Professor  of  the  Humanities 

in  the  University  College 
Winston  Woodard  Little,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  University  College 
William  Edgar  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 

C-42.     FUNDAMENTAL  MATHEMATICS 

Franklin   Wesley  Kokomoor,    Ph.D.,   Chairman    and   Professor   of   Mathematics   in    the 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Robert  George  Blake,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Lavtton  Walter  Blanton,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Bernard  Francis  Dostal,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
William  Atkins  Gager.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Malcolm  E.  Gillis,   M.A.,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics   in  the   College   of 

Arts  and  Sciences 
SvEND  T.  GoRMSEN,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Gaines  Barrett  Lang,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Robert  Edmund  Lee,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Kenneth  Lewis,  E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Ernest  J.  Lytle,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Martin  Edgar  McCarty,  M.A.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Samuel  W.  McInnis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Herbert  A.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Julio  A.  Morales,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
Paul  B.  Patterson,  B.S.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
2Ureh  Meguerditch  Pirenian,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences 
Edward  Schaumberg  Quade,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences 
Charles  Bassel  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Harold  W.  Stephens,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
John  William  Young,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

C-5.     THE  HUMANITIES 

Robert  F.  Davidson,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  the  Humanities  in  the  University 

College 
Robert  E.  Carson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Ralph  D.  Clement,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Frederick  W.  Conner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences 
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Bryant  S.  Cooper,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Joseph  J.  Firebaugh,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Arthur  L.  Funk,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

John  Henry  Groth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Bernard  A.  Hanson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  the  University  College 

Freeman  H.  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Thomas  A.  E.  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Thomas  Walter  Herbert,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Richard  F.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Albert  Alexander  Murphree,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
CLAtTDE  Leon   Murphree,  B.A.,  F.A.G.O.,   University   Organist   and  Assistant   Professor  in 

Music 
William  Ruff.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the  University  College 

C-6.    BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Charles  Francis  Byeirs,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  Biology 

Lewis  Berner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Biological  Sciences  of  the  University  College 

Pierce  Brodkorb,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 

Irving  C.  Cantrell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Biological   Sciences  of  the  University 

College 
Coleman  J.  Goin,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences  of  the  University  College 
Arnold  B.  Grobman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Edmund  R.  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Albert  M.  Laessle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Benjamin  B.  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
E.  Lowe  Pierce,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  University  College 
Thomas   Smythe,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Associate   Professor  of   Biology   in   the   College   of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Howard  Keefer  Wallace.  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 
Frank  N.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Biological  Sciences  of  the  University  College 

introductory  statement 

In  a  reorganization  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  1935,  all  freshmen  and  sophomores 
were  placed  in  one  college.  The  University  College  administers  all  the  work  of  the  Lower 
Division,  which  includes  the  pre-professional  work  for  the  Upper  Division  schools  and 
colleges  and  a  core  program  of  basic  education  for  aU  students.  In  1944  the  American 
Council  on  Education  defined  this  program:  "General  education  refers  to  those  phases 
of  nonspecialized  and  nonvocational  education  that  should  be  the  common  denominator, 
so  to  speak,  of  educated  persons.  .  .  .  the  tyj)*  of  education  which  the  majority  of  ova 
people  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  good  citizens,  parents,  and  workers."  During  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  the  University,  a  student's  time  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  these  objectives  of  general  education  and  those  of  pre-professional  or  professional 
preparation. 

While  fully  accepting  its  responsibility  toward  the  professional  training  of  men  who 
remain  four  years  or  longer  and  earn  degrees,  the  University  of  Florida  as  a  state  institution 
also  accepts  its  civic   responsibility   to   help   those  who   spend   only   one   or   two   years   at 
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the  University.  These  students — more  than  two-thirds  of  all  enrolled — are  not  "failures" 
because  they  do  not  continue  and  earn  degrees,  and  they  probably  deserve  more  from  the 
state  university  than  an  odd  assortment  of  only  "introductory  courses."  Consequently 
at  the  University  of  Florida  a  group  of  comprehensive  courses  have  been  worked  out  to 
give  some  unity  and  meaning  to  a  beginner's  program.  These  comprehensive  courses 
that  make  up  the  core  program  are: 

1.  American  Institutions  (known  hereafter  as  C-1)  < 

2.  The  Physical  Sciences  (C-2) 

3.  Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing:    Freshman  English   (C-3) 

4.  Practical  Logic:  Straight  Thinking  (C-41)  ; 

Fundamental  Mathematics  (C-42) 

5.  The  Humanities  (C-5) 

6.  Biological  Science   (C-6) 

CCIDANCE 

If  a  freshman  is  still  undecided  about  his  life's  work,  he  is  not  urged  to  guess  on 
registration  day.  His  program  may  be  made  up  largely  from  the  comprehensives  which 
help  him  direct  his  thinking  toward  a  desirable  objective,  together  with  approved  electives 
that  may  further  enable  him  to  explore  interests  and  needs.  But  whether  the  student  is 
decided  or  undecided  about  his  life's  work,  these  comprehensive  courses  provide  basic 
preparation  that  every  educated  person  should  have. 

Thus,  since  the  purpose  of  general  education  is  to  replace  fragmentation,  the  program 
absorbs  much  of  the  responsibility  for  guidance.  Every  subject  or  course  of  the  University 
College  program  is  designed  to  guide  the  student.  During  the  time  that  he  is  making  tenta- 
tive steps  toward  a  profession  by  taking  special  subjects  to  test  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
ability,  he  is  also  studying  the  several  great  areas  of  human  understanding  and  achievement. 
The  program  is  adjusted  to  the  individual,  but  there  must  be  a  more  substantial  basis  for 
adjustment  than  just  his  chance  whim  of  the  moment.  The  material  of  the  comprehensive 
courses  is  selected  and  tested  with  guidance  as  a  primary  function.  While,  of  necessity, 
this  training  must  point  forward  to  distant  goals,  this  work  in  the  University  College  must 
also  present  materials  which  are  directly  related  to  life  experiences  and  which  will  im- 
mediately become  a  part  of  the  student's  thinking  and  guide  him  in  making  correct  next 
steps.  Thus  the  whole  program — placement  tests,  progress  reports,  vocational  aptitude 
tests,  basic  vocational  materials,  selected  material  in  the  comprehensive  courses,  student 
conferences,  adjustments  for  individual  differences,  election  privileges,  emd  comprehensive 
examinations — aU  are  parts  of  a  plan  designed  to  guide  students.  Specifically,  however, 
the  University  College  has  a  staff  of  councillors  located  in  the  coUege  office  to  help  the 
individual. 

Guidance,  then,  is  not  attempted  at  one  office  by  one  individual  with  a  small  staff,  but 
at  more  than  a  dozen  places.  The  whole  drive  of  the  University  College  program  is  one 
of  directing  the  thinking  of  the  student.  While  the  necessary  correlation  and  unification 
is  attempted  at  the  University  CoUege  Office,  throughout  the  University  College  period 
students  consult  Upper  Division  deans  and  department  heads  to  discuss  future  worL  During 
the  last  month  of  each  school  year  these  informal  conferences  are  concluded  by  a  scheduled 
formal  conference  at  which  each  student  fills  out  a  pre-registration  card  for  the  coming 
year. 
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Every  epriog  the  University  is  privileged  to  give  placement  tests  to  all  seniors  in  every 
high  school  of  the  state.  Since  many  high  schools  are  also  trying  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  common  body  of  knowledge  so  needed  by  all,  their  records  along  with  the  place- 
ment test  results  indicate  the  variation  that  should  be  made  in  the  program  followed  by  a 

student  at  the  University.     As  a  result  of  placement  tests  a  good  student  from  high  school 
may  be  excused  from  freshman  work  in  one  or  more  of  the  comprehensive  areas. 

VETERANS 

The  University  of  Florida  does  not  attempt  group  prescription  for  all  veterans  but 
considers  each  man  as  an  individual  readjusting  into  civilian  life.  The  University  believes 
that  the  standard  educational  program  offered  to  the  average  high  school  graduate  may 
not  be  desirable,  in  full,  for  every  veteran.  Intellectual  maturity,  experience,  and  ability 
may  enable  a  veteran  to  elect  to  more  specific  ends  and  to  move  forward  more  rapidly. 

THE   ASSOaATE   OF   ARTS    CERTIFICATE 

The  Associate  of  Arts  Certificate  is  awarded  in  recognition  of  the  successful  completion 
of  two  years  of  planned  work.  Specifically,  one  must  pass  at  least  sixty-four  semester 
hours  including  pre-professional  work  and  the  comprehensive  courses  that  make  up  the 
core  program. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

NORMAL  PROGRAM 

Freshman  Year  Houra  Sophomore  Year  Honn 

1. — American  Institutions  8  1. — The  Humanities 8 

2. — The  Physical  Sciences . 6  2. — Biological  Science >. 6 

3. — Reading,    Speaking   and  Writing —  3. — Departmental  Electives 16-20 


Freshman   English 8  Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness 

pOgic   and   Mathematics ____ 

lepartmental  Electives  

Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness 


4. — Logic   and   Mathematics 6  30-34 

6. — Departmental  Electives  _     2-6 


30-34 

A  student  who  has  had  three  or  four  years  of  preparatory  school  study  in  any  one  of  the 
subject-areas  of  the  comprehensive  courses  and  whose  placement  test  grades  indicate  superior 
knowledge  and  understanding  at  that  level  may  substitute  an  approved  elective. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  durine  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  expecting  to  earn  a  degree  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  should  be: 

Freshman  Year  Hours  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

1. — C-1,   American   Institutions   8  1. — Acy.    125-126,   Agrricultural   Chemistry..     8 

2.^C-6,    Biological    Science*,   or  2. — C-4,    Logic   and   Mathematics   6 

Bty.  303-304  6-10  3.— C-5,  The  Humanities  8 

3. — C-3,   Reading,    Speaking  and  4. — Electives   in    Agriculture    6-12 

Writing  :  Freshman  English  8  5. — Military    Science :    Physical    Fitness 

4.- — Electives    in    Agriculture    or 


Basic    Sciences 6-12  28-34 

5. — Military    Science :    Physical    F'itness....^  


28-34 


*  Students  expecting  to  major  in  Animal  Industry  are  required  to  take  Bly.  161-162  as  corequisite 
with   C-6. 
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Some  variations  from  this  program  are  desirable  in  the  different  curricula  of  the  College. 
The  curriculum  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  intends  to  major  should  be  consulted  for 
these  details.  At  least  60  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the 
Lower  Division ;  additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  required  for  an   Upper  Division   degree. 

For  desirable  electives  in  Agriculture,  students  should  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  intend  to  major.  These  electives  during  the  first  two  years  should  be 
distributed  so  as  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  different  phases  of  Agriculture,  and 
are  limited  to  a  single  course  in  any  one  department.  All  students  graduating  in  Agricul- 
ture are  required  to  have  taken  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  following  departments: 
Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agronomy,  Animal  Industry,  Entomology, 
Horticulture  and  Soils.  Courses  suitable  for  election  in  the  freshman  year  are  Ag.  306, 
Al.  211,  Ay.  321,  Ay.  324,  Dy.  311,  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  Fy.  313,  and  Py.  301.  In  the  sophomore 
year  these  may  also  be  elected,  and  in  addition  the  following:  Ag.  301,  As.  201,  As.  306, 
CI.  223,  E.  301,  He.  201,  Pt.  321,  Sis.  301,  and  Sis.  302. 


FORESTRY 

Students  working  for  a  degree  in  Forestry  should  follow  the  program  below  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  prevent  conflicts  from  arising  in  required  work.  Advice  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Forestry. 


Freshman  Year 


Hours 


1. — C-1,  American  Institutions  8 

2. — C-3,  Heading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  : 

Fb-eshman  English  .^.-.  8 

3.— C-41,    Practical   Logic    3 

4. — C-42,  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  ....  3 

5.— C-6,  Biological  Science  or  Bty.  303-304  6 

6. — Fy.  220,  Introduction  to  Forestry  _  2 

Military    Science :    Physical    Fitness 2 

82 


Sophomore  Year 


Hours 


1.- 
2.- 
3.- 
4.- 
5.- 
6.- 


-Acy.   125-126,   Agricultural   Chemistry..  8 

-Ps.    101-103,    General   Physics   5 

-C-5,  The  Humanities  _ 8 

-CI.   223,   Surveying 3 

-Fy.   226,   Dendrology   of   Angiosperms..  3 

-Fy.  228,  Forest  Mensuration  3 

Military   Science:   Physical   Fitness 2 

32 


ARCHITECTXJRE  AND  ALUED  ARTS 


The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  toward  a  degree  in  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  is  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 

1. — ^American  Institutions 
2. — The  Physical  Sciences 
3. — Reading,   Speaking  and  Writing — 

Freshman   English 
4. — Logic  and  Mathematics 
5.— Departmental    Electives    as    listed    below 
Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness 


Sophomore  Year 

1. — The  Humanities 
2. — Biological    Science 

3.- — Depai-tmental    Electives    as    listed    below 
Military  Science  ;  Physical  Fitness 


A  student  who  has  had  three  or  four  years  of  preparatory  school  study  in  any  of  the  subject- 
areas  of  comprehensive  courses  and  whose  placement  test  grades  indicate  superior  knowledge  and 
understanding   at  that  level  m^ay  substitute   an   approved   elective. 

At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower  Division. 


Departmental  electives  are  as  follows: 

Architecture   and   Building   Construction. — Ae.    101-102,    Fundamentals   of   Architecture, 
and  Ms.  105-106,  Basic  Mathematics. 

Landscape  Architecture. — Ae.  101-102,  Fundamentals  of  Architecture,  and  Acy.  125-126, 
Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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Painting  and  Commercial  Art. — Pg.  101-102,  Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art,  and  an 
approved  elective. 

Fundamentals  of  Architecture  or  Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art  may  be  begun  during 
the  freshman  year,  or  may  be  postponed  until  the  sophomore  year.  If  begun  during  the 
freshman  year,  ihe  work  will  require  a  nominal  time  of  9  hours  a  week  for  four  semesters, 
or  if  postponed  until  the  sophomore  year,  a  nominal  time  of  18  hours  a  week  for  two 
semesters. 

Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified 
to  pursue  with  profit  the  professional  work  of  the  Upper  Division  will  not  be  admitted  to 
the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts. 


PROGRAM  FOR  STUDENTS  MAJORING  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


Freshman  Year 


Hours 


Sophomore  Year 


Hours 


1. — C-1,  American  Institutions  8 

2. — C-G,   Biological   Science  „ 6 

3. — C-3,  Reading,   Speaking  and  Writing: 

Freshman   English ^ 8 

4. — Al.   211,   Principles   of   Animal 

Husbandry    3 

5.— Ay.  321.  General  Field  Crops  3 

6. — Py.   301,   Fundamentals  of  Poultry 3 

7. — Ag.  306,  Farm  Machinery  3 

8.— Military   Science :    Physical   Fitness 


1. — C-41,  Practical  Logic  3 

2. — C-42,   Fundamentals  of  Mathematics....  3 

3. — C-5,  The  Humanities  8 

4.— Bty.  303-304,  General  Botany  6 

5. — Acy.   125-126,  Agricultural  Chemistry..  8 

6. — As.   306,  Farm  Management  3 

7.— He.   312,  Vegetable  Gardening   3 

8. — Military   Science  :    Physical   Fitness 
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At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division :  additional  approved  electives  taken  during  the  first  two  years  may  reduce  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  an  Upper  Division  degree. 


ABTS  AND  SCIENCES 


A  student  who  plans  to  earn  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  the  follow- 
ing basic  program: 


Freshman  Year 

1. — American  Institutions 
2. — The  Physiral  Sciences 
3. — Reading,    Speaking    and    Writing — 

Freshman  English 
'4 — Logic    and    Mathematics 
5. — Electives    (2-6    semester    hours) 
Military   Science ;   Physical   Fitness 


Basic   Profirram 


Sophomore  Year 


1. — The   Humanities 
2. —  Biological    Science 

3. — Basic  courses  for  specialization   (16-20 
semester    hours) 
Military   Science ;   Physical  Fitnesa 


Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science. — There  are  no  specific  electives  to  be  taken 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  However,  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements 
of  a  major  in  four  semesters  in  some  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  include  as  electives  during  the  first  two  years  as  much 
as  he  can  of  the  contemplated  major  field  and  of  the  required  foreign  language. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism. — It  is  strongly  recommended  that  Jm.  213,  Public 
Opinion;  Jm.  214,  Introduction  to  Journalism;  Jm.  215,  History  of  Journalism;  and  Jm. 
216,  Principles  of  Journalism,  be  taken  as  electives  during  the  first  two  years. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. — The  University  College  program  for  students  planning 
to  earn  this  degree  should  include  Cy.  101-102  and  111-112,  General  Chemistry;  Ms.  105- 
106,  Basic  Mathematics;  Ms.  353-354,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  and  Cy.  201-202 
and  211-212,  Analytical  Chemistry.     If  the  student  is  imable  to  complete  these  courses 
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before  entering  the  Upper  Division,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them  in  the  Upper  Division. 

Combined  Academic  and  Law  Curricula. — The  G)Ilege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  three 
different  curricula  in  combination  with  Law.  One  of  them  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  another  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  and  the  third  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  order  to  complete  one  of  these  combined  curricula  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  it  is  necessary  that  a  student  select  as  electives  in  his  University  College 
program  courses  which  will  form  an  integral  part  of  his  major  in  the  CoUege  of  Arta  and 
Sciencefl. 

Basic  Two  Year   Program  for   Pre-Medical   or   Pre-Dental  Students 

Freshman   Year  Sophomore  Year 

1.— American   Institutions  1. — The  Humanities 

2. — General    Chemistry  2.— Organic   Chemistry 

3. — Readinpr,    Speakini?   and    Writing —  3. — General    Physics 

Freshman    English  4. — French   or   German 
4. — Biological    Science  Military   Science  ;  Physical  Fitness 

5. — General  Animal  Biology   (Laboratory) 
Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness 

BUSINESS   ADMINISTRATION 

To  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  to  register  for  the  Curriculum  in 
Business  Administration  Proper,  for  the  Curriculum  in  Combination  with  Law,  or  for  the 
Curriculum  in  Public  Administration,  students  are  required  to  complete  the  curriculum 
below  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  each  of  the  courses  or  areas  of  knowledge  listed  includ- 
ing the  following: 

Es.  205-206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modem  Life 
Bs.  211-212. — Elementary  Accounting 
Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics 

Approved  electives  may  be  taken  from  the  following:  Es.  208 — Economic  History  of 
the  United  States;  Es.  209 — Economic  History  of  England;  Es.  246 — Consumption  of 
Wealth;  Es.  303— Machine  Technology  in  American  Life;  Gpy.  203-204— Elements  of 
World  Geography;  Sch.  241 — Effective  Speaking;  Pel.  313-314 — American  Government  and 
Politics  or  other  courses  where  adequate  cause  therefor  is  shown. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Hoars  Hoan 

1. — American    Institutions 4  1. — American    Institutions    4 

•2.— The   Physical    Sciences 8  *2.— The    Physical    Sciences 8 

•3. — Logic   or   Mathematics 8  *3. — Mathematics   or    Logic    8 

4. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing —  4. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing — 

Freshman     English 4  Freshman    English 4 

5. — Approved    Electives    8  5. — Approved    Electives    _ 3 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness  —  Military    Science;    Physical    Fitness —     — 

14-17  14-17 

Sophomore  Year 

1. — Accounting    3  1. — Accounting    3 

2. — Economics 3  2. — Economics    3 

3. — The  Humanities _.. 4  3. — The  Humanities  4 

4. — Biological    Science    3  4. — Biological  Science 3 

5.— Statistics    4  5.— Elective  3-4 

Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness       Military  Science;  Physical  Fitness     

17  15-17 

•A  student  who  has  had  three  or  more  years  of  mathematics  and  science  in  preparatory  school 
and  whose  standings  on  the  placement  tests  indicate  superior  knowledge  and  understanding  at  these 
levels  may  substitute  Geography  (Gpy.  203-204),  Chemistry  or  Physics  for  the  Physical  Sciences 
and   Basic  Mathematics   for  Logic   and   Fundamental   Mathematics. 
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At  least  sixty  academic  hours  plus  Military  Science  are  required  to  complete  the  Lower 
Division. 

COURSES   IN   ECONOMICS   AND   BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 
AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration  may  be  taken  by 
students  in  the  University  College:  Es.  203,  Elementary  Statistics;  Es.  205-206,  Economic 
Foundations  of  Modem  Life;  Es.  208,  Economic  History  of  United  States;  Es.  209,  Economic 
History  of  England;  Es.  303,  Machine  Technology  in  American  Life;  Bs.  211-212,  Ele- 
mentary Accounting;  Bs.  310,  Accounting  Mathematics;  Bs.  314,  Federal  Income  Taxes 
for  Individuals;  and  Es.  246,  The  Consumption  of  Wealth.  It  is  anticipated  that 
some  students  who  do  not  plan  a  four-year  program  will  elect  to  take  many  of  these  courses 
or  to  arrange  a  program  of  two  years  or  less  in  length  in  which  many  of  these  courses 
would  be  included.  Also  some  students  not  headed  for  the  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion may  wish  to  elect  one  or  more  of  the  courses  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Other  related  courses  available  to  students  in  the  University  College  are  BEn.  81, 
Introductory  Typewriting;  BEn.  91,  Introductory  Shorthand;  BEn.  94,  Stenography;  and 
BEn.  98,  Office  Organization  and  Practice. 

EDUCATION 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of 
Education  ie  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 

1. — American  Institutions 
2. — The  Physical  Sciences 
8. — Reading,   Speaking   and   Writing — 

Freshman    English 
4. — Logic   and    Mathematics 
5. — Electives    (2-6    semester   hours) 
Military   Science ;  Physical   Fitness 


Sophomore  Year 

1. — The  Humanities 
2. — Biological    Science 

3. — Basic  courses  for  specialization   (16-20 
semester    hours) 
Military  Science ;  Physical  Fitness 


With  the  exception  of  those  specializing  in  the  fields  listed  below,  students  in  Education 
should  include  during  the  first  two  years  En,  241,  HPl.  387,  HPl.  131  or  132  or  231  or 
232,  Sy.  241,  and  Psy.  201.  If  En.  241  and  HPl.  387  are  taken  during  the  first  year,  the 
student  may  carry  in  the  second  year  additional  electives  from  subject  matter  fields  or 
from  Education. 

A  student  majoring  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  should  take  during  the  first  two 
years  HPl.  131-132,  HPl.  231-232,  and  sufficient  electives  in  Education  to  meet  University 
College  requirements.  If  HPl.  131-132  are  taken  in  the  first  year,  there  is  room  in  the 
program  the  second  year  for  addition£il  electives  in  the  subject  matter  fields  or  in  Education. 

A  student  majoring  in  Industrial  Arts  Education  should  take  during  the  first  two  years 
In.  111-112,  HPl.  131  or  132  or  231  or  232,  In.  211-212,  En.  241,  HPl.  387,  En.  305  and 
Eln.  385.  If  In.  111-112  are  taken  the  first  year,  the  student  may,  during  the  sophomore 
year,  take  additional  electives  in  Education. 

A  student  majoring  in  Business  Education  should  take  during  the  first  two  years  BEn. 
81  and  91,  Es.  205-206,  Bs.  211-212,  En.  241,  and  En.  386.  If  BEn.  81  and  91  are  taken 
during  the  first  year,  the  student  may  take  in  the  second  year  additional  electives  in 
Education. 
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ENGINEERING 

The  program  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  working  for  a  degree  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  is  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year  Sophomore  Year 

1. — American  Institutions  1. — The'  Humanities 

*2. — C-2  or  Cy.  105-106  2. — Biological   Science    (elective  except  for 
3. — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing —  students  in  Public  Health  Engineering) 

Freshman    English  3. — Ms.  353-354 

*4.— C-41  and  C-42  or  Ms.  105-106  4.— Ps.   205-206,  207-208 
♦*5 — Ml.    181   and   Departmental   Prerequisites  5. — Electives    (Departmental   Prerequisite 

(from  list  below)  as  listed  below) 

Military   Science ;   Physical   Education  Military    Science ;    Physical   Education 

*  Both  Cy.  105-106  and  Ms.  105-106  are  required,  but  students  who  have  not  had  four  years  »f 
mathematics  and  four  years  of  science  in  their  high  school  preparatory  work  are  urged  to  take 
C-2  and  C-41  and  C-42  first.  Students  who  are  not  qualified  to  take  Cy.  105-106  and  Ms,  105-106 
in  the  freshman  year  cannot  graduate  in   four  years  unless   they  attend   Summer   School. 

**  Drawing   equipment   required   for   Ml.    181    costs    approximately   thirty    dollars. 

Departmental  prerequisites  are  as  follows: 

Aeronautical  Engineering— Ml.  182,  281-282 
♦Chemical  Engineering— Ml.  182,  Cy.  201-202,  Cg.  345 
Civil  Engineering  (General)— Ml.  182,  CI.  223  and  226,  Ig.  365 
Civil  Engineering  (Public  Health  Option)— C-61,  Bly.  102,  Ig.  365 
Electrical  Engineering— Ml.  182,  282,  Ig.  365 
Industrial  Engineering— Ml.  182,  282,  Ig.  365 
Mechanical  Engineering— Ml.  182,  281-282 

The  student  should  make  every  effort  to  complete  these  courses  before  entering  the 
Upper  Division,  although  he  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Upper  Division  on  probation  until 
he  completes  them. 

Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified 
to  take  the  professional  courses  in  Engineering  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Applic£int8  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  received  a  degree  in  arts 
or  science  in  a  college  or  university  of  approved  standing,  or  must  be  eligible  for  a  degree 
in  a  combined  course  in  the  University  of  Florida,  upon  the  completion  of  one  yejir  of  work 
in  the  CoUege  of  Law.    The  University  also  offers  this  combined  course  with  the  Florida 

State  University. 

At  present,  applicants  udll  be  admitted  who  have  completed  two  years  of  academic 
college  work  meeting  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

In  addition  to  other  requirements,  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  CoUege  of  Law, 
whose  pre-law  training  has  not  been  received  at  this  institution,  must  satisfactorily  pass 
scholastic  and  legal  aptitude  tests  given  by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  unless 
from  the  nature  of  their  previous  record  they  are  excused  by  the  law  faculty. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

The  program  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  who  are  working  toward  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  in  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics. 


*  Cy.   202  and  Cg.   342  will  be  required   in   place  of   Cy.   201-202   beginning   with  the  academic 
year  1947-48. 
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Freshman  Year 


Courses  First  Semester  Credits 

C-1  American    Institutions 4 

C-8  Reading,    Speaking    and    Writ- 

ing— Freshman  English  — ..... 

C-6  Biological    Science   

HPl.  121     Observation   and   Participa- 

131    Athletic  Coaching  I  — ..- 

Military  Science 


HPl. 
My. 


4 
3 

1 
2 
1 

16 


Courses 

C-1 
C-3 


C-6 
HPl. 


122 


HPl.  132 
En.  241 
My. 


Second   Semetser  Credits 

American   Institutions .    4 

Reading,    Speaking    and    Writ- 
ing—  Freshman  English  

Biological    Sciences   

Observation   and   Participa- 

Athletic   Coaching  II   

Introduction  to  Education 

Military  Science 


4 
S 

1 
2 
8 
1 

18 


Sophomore  Tear 


C-2 
C-41 
C-5 
HPl.  221 

HPl.  231 
En.  385 
My. 


The  Physical  Sciences 

Practical    Logic 

The  Humanities 


Observation   and   Participa- 
tion  III   

Athletic   Coaching   III   

Child   Development  _ 

Military  Science  — 


_     3 

C-2 

....    3 

C-42 

4 

C-5 

HPl.  222 

_    1 

_    2 

HPl.  232 

_    8 

HPl.  485 

._     1 

e 

My. 

17 

The  Physical   Sciences 8 

Fundamental   Mathematics   3 

The  Humanities   — • 4 

Obsei^ation    and   Participa- 
tion  IV 1 

Athletic   Coaching   IV   _ _ 2 

Anatomy,   Physiology  and 

Kinesiology * 3 

Military    Science    1 

17 
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COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

FACULTY  — 194647 

H.  Harold  Hume,  M.S.A^  D.Sc.  (aemson).  Provost  for  Agriculture  and  Dean,  College  of 

Agriculture 
Clarence  V.  Noble,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Associate  Dean 
Wilbur  Leonidas  Floyd,  M.S.,  Assistant  Dean  and  Head  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Emeritus 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Alvin  Percy  Black,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Henry  C.  Reitz,  Ph.D.   (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

Clarence  Vernon  Noble,  Ph.D.    (Cornell),  Head  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Henry  Glenn  Hamilton,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Marketing 
John  R.  Greenman,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Edward  Walter  Garris,  Ph.D.    (Peabody),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education 
William  Travis  Loften,  M.A.E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Itinerant  Teacher 
Trainer 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Frazier  Rogers,  M.S.A.,  Head  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

William  Jordan  Gates,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

AGRONOMY 

Pettus  Holmes  Senn,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin),  Head  Professor  of  Agronomy 

LeRoy  P.  V.  Johnson,  Ph.D.  (Washington  State  College),  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Henry  Clayton  Harris,  Ph.D.,   (Cornell),  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Gordon  B.  Killinger,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Charles  M.  Hampson,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Agronomy 

ANIMAL  INDUSTRY     . 

Arthur  Liston  Shealy,  D.V.M.  (McKillip),  Head  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Raymond  Brown  Becker,  Ph.D.   (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry  and  Animal 

Nutrition 
Mark  Wirth  Emmel,  D.V.M.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 
Everett  Lincoln  Fouts,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Dairy  Manufactures 
Raymond  Sylvester  Glasscock,  Ph.D.   (Illinois),  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Norman  Ripley  Mehrhof,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
P.  T.  Dnc  Arnold,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
James  Edward  Pace,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 
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James  Clyde  Drigcers,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

S.  John  Folks,  B.S.A.,  Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry 

Lewis  Roberts  Arrington,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 

Walter  A.  Krienke,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 

Glenn  Van  Ness,  D.V.M.  (Kansas  State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 

BOTANY 

William  B.  Tisdale,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin),  Head  Professor  of  Botany 

WiLUAM  Richard  Carroll,  Ph.D.  (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Madison  Derrell  Cody,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Botany 

Geo.  F.  Weber,  Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Vincent  E.  Saurino,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

John  Henry  Davis.  Jr.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

ENTOMOLOGY 

John  Thomas  Creighton,  Ph.D.   (Ohio  State),  Head  Professor  of  Entomology 
Andrew  Jackson  Rogers,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Entomology 
Milledge  Murphey,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Entomology 

HORTICULTURE 

Herbert  Snow  Wolfe,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Head  Professor  of  Horticulture 
(Charles  Elliott  Abbott,  M.S..  Professor  of  Horticulture 
Gerald  John  Stout,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture 
John  Vertrees  Watkins,  M.S.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Horticulture 

SOILS 

Fredrick  Burean  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Head  Professor  of  Soils 
George  Daniel  Thornton,  Ph.D.   (Iowa  State  College),  Associate  Professor  of  Soils 
Joseph  Russell  Henderson,  M.S.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Soils 
Lewis  H.  Rogers,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  Professor  of  Soils 
Wade  W.  McCall,  M.A.E.,  Instructor  in  Soils 
Daniel  0.  Spinks,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Soils 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  three  divisions,  namely,  1.  Instruction,  2. 
Research  (Agricultural  Experiment  Station),  and  3.  Extension  (Agricultural  Extension 
Service).  The  Instructional  Division  (The  College  proper)  is  made  up  of  departments  in 
the  College  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  technical  and  practical  agricultural  work. 
The  work  of  these  departments  is  closely  related,  and  the  aim  of  the  College  is  to  afford 
students  the  best  possible  training  for  service  in  agriculture. 

The  departments  in  the  College  are:  Agricultural  Chemistry  (administered  jointly  with 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agri- 
cultural Education  (administered  jointly  with  the  College  of  Education),  Agronomy, 
Animal  Industry,  Botany,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  and  Soils. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  enter  the  College  of  Agriculture  students  are  required  to  present  a  certificate  of 
graduation  from  the  University  College,  or  its  equivalent  in  credits  from  other  institutions. 
Students  should  have  completed  the  course  indicated  in  the  program  for  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  in  the  University  College  on  page  52.  Curricula  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  College  of  Agriculture  should  be  referred  to  for  some  special  requirements. 

DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture  is  awarded  to  students  who  complete 
68  hours  of  work  in  the  Upper  Division,  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  several 
curricula  in  Agriculture.    The  following  curricula  in  agriculture  are  ofiFered: 

Agricultural   Chemistry  Dairy  Industry 

Agricultural  Economics  Entomology 

Agricultural   Education  General   Agriculture 

Agricultural   Engineering  Horticulture 

Agronomy  Poultry    Husbandry 

Animal    Husbandry  Plant  Pathology 

Bacteriology  Soil    Fertility    and    Management 

Botany  Soil    Chemistry    and    Microbiology 

Dairy  Husbandry  Soil   Surveying 

These  curricula  offer  the  student  opportunity  for  study  along  many  lines  of  agriculture. 
They  are  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  student  to  go  into  that  branch  for  which  he  has  special 
ability,  and  will  prepare  him  to  meet  the  problems  which  arise  in  that  field.  The  great 
practical  value  of  these  curricula  is  shown  by  those  who  have  completed  them  and  have 
gone  back  to  the  farm,  grove  or  ranch,  and  also  by  those  who,  upon  graduation,  have  gone 
into  the  agricultural  industries  and  professions. 

In  addition  to  laboratory  work  at  the  College,  field  trips  and  travel  courses  are  arranged 
so  that  students  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  various  commercial  enterprises  throughout 
the  state.  Visits  to  farms,  groves,  ranches,  packing  houses,  processing  plants,  stock  shows, 
markets,  phosphate  plants,  fertilizer  factories  and  other  agricultural  industries  have  proved 
to  be  particularly  valuable  when  made  by  students  in  company  with  professors  from  the 
College. 

A  minimum  of  20  semester  hours  is  required  for  a  major  in  any  department.  The  head 
of  the  department  in  which  a  student  majors  (or  his  appointee)  will  act  as  the  student's 
adviser,  assist  the  student  in  arranging  his  course  of  study,  and  make  necessary  recom- 
mendations to  the  Dean.  The  student's  courses  for  each  semester  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Dean  and  the  department  head. 

If  a  student  anticipates  pursuing  graduate  work,  he  will  find  it  helpful  to  elect  as  many 
basic  courses  as  possible,  such  as  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  botany,  physics,  eco- 
nomics, and  a  language.  If  he  does  not  expect  to  take  up  graduate  study,  he  will  find  it 
profitable  to  elect  as  much  technical  agriculture  as  possible  in  departments  related  to  his 
major  work. 

All  students  graduating  in  Agriculture  are  required  to  have  taken  at  least  one  course 
in  each  of  the  following  departments:  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Engineering, 
Agronomy,  Animal  Industry,  Entomology,  Horticulture  and  Soils.  For  further  information 
on  requirements  for  graduation  see  Curriculum  requirements  and  residence  requirements 
on  page  62  of  this  bulletin. 

CREDIT   FOR   PRACTICAL  WORK 

By  previous  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  Dean,  students  may, 
during  their  course  of  study,  do  practical  work  under  competent  supervision  in  any  recog- 
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nized  agricultural  or  related  pursuit,  and  upon  returning  to  the  College  and  rendering  a 
satisfactory  written  report  showing  faithful  service,  will  be  entitled  to  one  credit  for  each 
month  of  such  work.  Such  credits  may  not  total  more  than  three.  Practical  work  is 
especially  important  for  students  who  have  no  farm  experience.  Even  though  they  cannot 
procure  employment  under  such  competent  supervision  as  will  give  college  credit,  they 
should  secure  work  along  the  line  in  which  they  are  majoring.  Faculty  members  will 
assist  as  much  as  possible  in  securing  such  vacation  employment. 

GRADUATION   WITH   HONORS 

All  applicants  completing  the  residence  requirements  for  a  degree  are  eligible  for  con- 
sideration for  honors  and  for  high  honors.  In  computing  honor  point  averages  the  work 
accepted  in  the  Upper  Division,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  counted. 

To  graduate  with  honors  a  student  must  have  an  honor  point  average  of  3,3  or  above, 
and  be  recommended  by  the  Dean. 

To  graduate  with  high  honors  a  student  must  have  an  honor  point  average  of  3.5  or 
above,  be  in  the  highest  10  percent  of  his  class,  and  be  recommended  by  the  head  of  the 
department  and  by  the  Dean. 

CURRICULA 

AGRICULTURAL    CHEMISTRY 

The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  general  train- 
ing in  this  field  of  chemistry.  Sufficient  specialization  is  afforded  to  prepare  students  to 
take  positions  as  research  workers  in  state  or  government  laboratories  concerned  with 
agricultural  or  biochemical  problems.  Other  opportunities  for  graduates  are  to  pursue 
work  on  an  advanced  degree  or  take  positions  as  control  chemists  in  the  food  processing, 
feed,  or  fertilizer  industries.  Students  intending  to  major  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  are 
required  to  take  Cy.  101-102  instead  of  Acy.  125-126. 

CURRICULUM  IN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Jniiior  Tear 

Courses  First  Semester  Credits        Courses  Second   Semester  Credits 

Cy.  201     — Analytical    Chemistry   4  Cy.  202  — Analytical    Chemistry   4 

Cy.  301     -r-Organic    Chemistry    4  Cy.  302  — Organic    Chemistry 4 

Ms.  105     — Basic    Mathematics    4  Ms.  106  — Basic    Mathematics    ___*_ 4 

Ps.  101     - — Elementary  Physics 3  Ps.  102  — Elementary  Physics 8 

Ps.  103  — Laboratory  for  Physics  101_  2  Ps.  104  — Laboratory  for  Physics  102....  2 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Acy.     431     — Agricultural  Analsrsia 4  Acy.  432     — Agricultural    Analysis    4 

Al.        311     — Elementary  Nutrition 4  Bey.  301     — General    Bacteriology 4 

Cy.       401     — Physical   Chemistry 4  Cy.  402     — Physical    Chemistry   _ 4 

Cy.       481     — Chemical   Literature   %  Cy.  482     — Chemical    Literature    % 

Sis.      301     —Soils    _  8  Electives 3 

Electives    ..-•. 3 

18%  15% 

AGRICULTURAL   ECONOMICS 

In  addition  to  a  broad  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  agriculture,  the  curriculum 
in  agricultural  economics  is  designed  to  provide  the   student   with   an   understanding   ol 
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the  economic  principles  involved  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  farm  products  and 
in  the  major  State  and  Federal  government  programs  relating  to  agriculture.  The  curriculum 
is  intended  to  prepare  student*  to  CBter  private  or  government  work  as  farmers,  farm 
managers,  marketing  specialists,  price  analysts,  agricultural  statisticians,  agricultural 
credit  specialists  (including  work  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration),  and  general 
agricultural  economists.  Students  who  may  be  interested  in  preparing  themselves  for 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Elxaminationa  are  advised  that  im  general  a  minimum  of  24  semester 
hours  in  agricultural  economics  are  required  for  eligibility  to  the  examination  for  Junior 
Agricultural  Economist. 

Jonior  Year 


•As.       201 
•*As.       303 


— Agricultural   Economics 3 

— Farm  Records 3 

tOptions .  3-6 

JElectives  5-8 

17 


•♦As. 
••As. 


306 
308 


••As.       405     — Agricultural    Prices 

••As.       409     — Cooperative  Marketing   .... 

tOptions 

JElectives 


Senior  Year 

3  **As. 

3 
3-6 

5-8 

17 


410 


— Farm  Management 8 

— Marketing    8 

tOptions 8-6 

lElectives    ■ —  5-8 

17 


— Agricultural  Statistics 8 

tOptions 3-6 

tElectives 8-11 


17 


*  Required,  if  not  completed  in  Sophomore  year. 
**  Other  courses  in  agricultural  economics  may  be  substituted. 

t  A  minimum  of  18  hours  of  technical  agricultural  subject  is  recommended  from  the  follow- 
ing courses :  Ag.  301.  Ag.  303  or  Ag.  306 ;  Al.  211  or  Al.  309 ;  Ay.  321 :  Ey.  301  or  Pt  321 ;  He.  201, 
He.  312  or  He.  315  :  Sis.  301 ;  Fy.  313. 

t  A  minimum  of  15  hours  of  the  electives  must  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  or 
the  School  of  Forestry.  The  remaining  electives  may  be  chosen  in  agricultural  or  non-agricultural 
subjects.  The  non-agricultural  subjects  especially  recommended  are  mathematics,  accounting, 
economics  and  public  speaking. 


AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  be  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  as  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts.  Since  the  teaching  in  such  positions  covers  all  phases  of  agriculture, 
the  curriculum   contains   courses   from   many   agricultural   departments. 

Students  desiring  to  register  are  advised  to  take  the  program  of  studies  in  the  University 
College  outlined  on  page  52. 

Jonior  Year 


Courses 

Ag.  303 
Dy.  311 
Al.  401 
HPl.  387 
En.     306 


First  Semester  Credits 

— Farm   Shop „  3 

— Principles   of   Dairying   3 

— Farm   Sanitation   2 

— Health   Education    _ 3 

— Vocational    Education    3 


Electives 


3 
17 


Courses 

Ag.  407 
He.  315 
Fy.  313 
En.  303 

En.  386 


Second  Semester  Credits 

— Farm  Shop  Power  Equipment..  3 

— Citrus    Production    3 

— Farm   Forestry   — -  3 

— Methods    in    Teaching    Agri- 
culture   _ — 3 

-Educational    Psychology    ...^ 3 


Electives 


17 


Sis.  301 
He.  429 
Py.  415 
En.  409 

En.  411 


—Soils  „ 

— Ornamental    Horticulture   3 

— Poultry    Management    3 

— Supervised  Teaching  in 

Agriculture    3 

— Adult   Education    in   Voca- 
tional Agriculture  _ 2 

Electives    3 


17 


Senior  Year 
3 


Sis.  302 
As.  308 
Ey.  314 

En.  410 

En.  412 


—Soil  Fertility  3 

— Marketing     3 

— Principles  of  Economic 

Entomology    .•...-  4 

— Supervised    Teaching    in 

Agriculture     _ ~  3 

— Special  Methods  in  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  2 

Electives    _ _ 2 


17 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

The  curriculum  in  agricultural  engineering  is  designed  to  give  students  basic  training 
in  agriculture  with  specialized  training  in  the  application  of  engineering  principles  to 
agriculture.  Such  special  training  is  increasngly  needed  wth  the  increase  in  mechanization 
of  farms,  the  demand  for  better  farm  buildings,  the  recognition  of  need  for  soil  and  water 
conservation,  and  the  extension  of  electrical  service  to  rural  areas.  Students  graduating 
with  a  major  in  agricultural  engineering  are  prepared  for  service  with  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  teaching,  extension,  research,  and  soil  and  water  conservation;  in  commercial 
advertising,  sales  or  service  for  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  equipment;  and  in  agri- 
cultural production  as  specialists  in  various  phases  of  agricultural  engineering. 

Jnnior  Tear 

Course  First  Semester  Hours         Course  Second  Semester  Hours 

Ag.       301     — Drainage  and  Irrigation  3  Ak.  302     — Farm  Motors 3 

Ag.       303     — F^rm  Shop  _ _  3  Ag.  306     —Farm   Machinery   __ 3 

Py.       301     — Fundamentals  in  Poultry  AI.  211  — Principles  of  Animal 

Production    3  Husbandry    _ 3 

Sis.       301     — Soils   _ 3  Ey.  301     — Economic   Entomology   3 

Electives    5  Electives    5 

17  17 

Senior  Year 

Ag.       401     — Farm   Buildings  2  Ag.       306    — Farm  Management  3 

Ag.       403     — Agricultural  Engineering  Ag.       404     — Agricultural  Engineering 

Investigations    2  Investigations    2 

Ay.       321     —General    Field    Crops 3  Ae.       408     — Soil  and  Water  Conservation  3 

Electives    9  He.       316    —Citrus    Culture   3 

Electives 6 

17  17 

AGRONOMY 

The  curriculum  in  agronomy  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training  in  the  fundamentals 
of  crop  production,  genetics,  and  plant  breeding.  It  provides  training  for  general  farming 
as  well  as  for  positions  in  technical  agronomy.  Courses  in  field  crops  emphasize  principles 
and  practices  of  economic  crop  production.  In  genetics  and  plant  breeding  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  inheritance  as  applied  to  crop  improvement.  Experiment 
Station  plots,  field  trials,  and  greenhouse  experiments  ofifer  opportunity  for  students  to 
become  acquainted  with  investigations  in  agronomic  research.  Electives  provide  opportunity 
for  specialization  in  crop  production,  genetics,  or  plant  breeding,  depending  on  the  student's 
major  interest. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  agronomy  are  advised  to  take,  while  in  the  University 
College,  General  Botany  (Bty.  303  and  Bty.  304)  during  the  freshman  year;  and  for  electives 
in  agriculture  the  following  courses  are  suggested:    Al.  211,  As.  201,  Ay.  321,  He.  201. 

Junior  Tear 

Courses  First  Semester  Credits         Courses  Second  Semester  Credits 

Ay.       321     — General    Field    Crops    3  Ay.       324     —Forage  and  Cover  Crops  8 

Ay.       329    — Applied   Genetics 3  AI.        211     — Prin.  of   Animal  Husbandry  3 

Ay.       331     —Lab.  Probs.  in  Genetics 2  Sis.       302     —Soil  Fertility 8 

He.       201     — Principles  of  Horticulture  __  3  Approved  Electives  8 

Sis.       301     —Soils 3 

Approved  Electives 8 


17  17 
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Senior   Tear 


Bty.     311     — Plant  Physiology  _  4 

Ey.       301     — Introduction    to    Entomology  4 

Pt.        321     —Plant   Pathology   „ 3 

Electives  in  Agronomy 8 

Approved  Electives . 3 

17 


As. 
Ag. 
Ay. 


308     — Marketing    3 

306     — Farm   Machinery 3 

422     —Plant  Breeding  3 

Electives  in  Agronomy 3 

Approved  Electives   5 

17 


CENERAL     AGRICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  general  agriculture  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  basic  training  in 
agriculture.  In  addition  to  subject  matter  that  touches  many  fields  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice,  courses  in  agricultural  extension  acquaint  students  with  agricultural  organiza- 
tions, their  functions,  and  programs.  Such  a  broad  program  of  training  is  especially 
recommended  for  students  preparing  to   go   into  agricultural   extension   and  similar  work. 

Students  intending  to  major  in  general  agriculture  should  take  the  following  courses 
as  their  agricultural  electives  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years:  As.  201,  Al.  211, 
He.  201.  Sch.  241. 


Junior 

Year 

3ours( 

?s 

First  Semester 

Credits 

Courses 

Ay. 

Axt. 

Py. 

Sis. 

321 
301 
301 

301 

— General  Field  Crops  

— Rural  Leadership  

— Fundamentals  of  Poultry 

Production    

— Soils         

3 

3 

3 

3 

As. 

Ag. 
Sis. 

306 
302 
302 

♦Electives   

6 

18 

Senior 

Year 

Al. 
Fy. 
Pt. 

401 
313 
321 

— Farm   Sanitation 
— Farm   Forestry   ... 
—Plant  Pathology  . 
♦Electives    

- 

2 

3 

4 
9 

As. 
Ay. 
He. 
Ey. 

308 
324 
312 
314 

Second  Semester 


Ci«dita 


— Farm   Management   3 

— Farm  Motors  .^ 3 

—Soil  Fertility  -  3 

♦Electives 9 

18 


18 


— Marketing     8 

— Forage    and    Cover    Crops....  3 

— Vegetable   Gardening   3 

— Principles  of  Economic 

Entomology    ..— 4 

♦Electives    _ 6 


19 


♦  Suggested  Electives :    Ag.  801,  Al.  312.  As.  413.  Axt.  405,  Axt.  407,  He.  316,  Sis.  406. 


ANIMAi   INDUSTRY 

The  curricula  in  animal  industry  include  technical  and  practical  training  in  the  fields 
of  animal  husbandry,  dairy  husbandry,  poultry  husbandry,  and  dairy  industry.  Students 
majoring  in  any  of  these  fields  are  required  to  take  Bly.  161  and  162  in  addition  to  C  61 
and  C  62. 

(a)   Major  in  Animal  Husbandry 

The  curriculum  in  animal  husbandry  is  designed  to  give  fundamental  training  in  the 
various  phases  of  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  swine,  horses,  and  sheep.  Practical  ex- 
perience in  the  above  phases  is  essential. 

In  addition,  special  consideration  is  given  to  meat  products,  the  packing  house  industry, 
and  the  grading  and  marketing  of  meat  and  meat  producing  animals.  Subjects  in  the 
basic  sciences  and  related  agricultural  fields  are  required  as  a  foundation  for  a  study  of 
animal  breeding,  nutrition,  and  management.  Students  planning  to  do  graduate  work 
in  animal  nutrition  should  take  Cy.  101  and  102  instead  of  Acy.  125  and  126. 
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First  Semester 


Junior  Year 

Hours         Course 


Course 

Al.        309  —General  Animal  Husbandry..  4  As.  306 

Al.        311     — Elementary   Nutrition 4  Ay.  324 

Dy.       311     — Principles  of   Dairying   3  Al.  312 

Sis.        301     —Soils    _ 3  Al.  314 

Bey.     301     — General   bacteriolosry  4  Ay.  436 

18 


Second  Semester 


Hottrs 


-Farm   Management 3 

-Forage  and  Cover  Crops  8 


-Feeds  and  Feeding 

-Livestock  Judging 

-Pastures    _ 

Electives    


4 
3 
2 
2 

17 


Al. 


301 


Ay. 

329 

Al. 

415 

Al. 

421 

AJ. 

425 

Senior  Tear 

— Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Al. 

Physiology    3  Al. 

— Applied    Genetics   3  Al 

— Meats  3 

— Seminar    .^ 1 

— Advanced  Livestock  Judging  3 

Electives    4 

17 


322     — Animal  Breeding  3 

413     —Swine   Production    2 

411     —Beef    Production    2 

Electives 9 


16 


(b)    Major  in  Dairy  Husbandry 

The  curriculum  in  dairy  husbandry  provides  a  broad  foundation  for  dairy  farming, 
the  breeding,  feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle,  and  the  marketing  of  milk.  Students 
are  strongly  advised  to  get  some  practical  experience  in  this  field  before  graduation. 
The  curriculum  is  intended  to  fit  graduates  to  be  dairy  operators  or  to  take  positions  in 
allied  industries. 


Course 


Al. 

311 

Bey. 

301 

Dy. 

311 

Al. 

301 

Jonior  Year 

First  Semester                    Hours  Course 

— Elementary  Nutrition  4  As.       306 

— General    Bacteriology   4  Al.        312 

— Principles  of  Dairying 3  Bey.     402 

— Veterinary  Anatomy  and  AJ.        314 

Physiology    3 

Electives    3 

17 


Second  Semester  Hours 

— Farm   Management  3 

— Feeds   and   Feeding 4 

— Dairy    Bacteriology   _ _  4 

— Livestock  Judging   3 

Electives    3 


17 


Ay. 
Ay. 

329 
311 

Dy. 

413 

Sis. 
Dy. 
Al. 

301 
411 
421 

Senior   Year 

— Genetics    3  Ay. 

• — Laboratory   Problems    in  Dy. 

Genetics  2 

—Market  Milk  and  Milk  Plant  Dy. 

Products    _...  3  Dy. 

—Soils     3  Al. 

— Dairy  Cattle  Management 3 

— Seminar    1 

Electives 3 

^  

18 


324     — Forage  and   Cover   Crops    3 

318     — Grading  and  Judging  Dairy 

Products    1 

412     —Milk    Production    3 

424     — Advanced  Dairy  Breeds  3 

421     — Seminar    1 

Electives    5 


16 


(c)   Major  in  Dairy  Industry 

The  curriculum  in  dairy  industry  is  planned  for  students  interested  in  the  techincal 
aspects  of  dairy  manufacturing.  The  curriculum  provides  training  which  qualifies  graduates 
for  responsible  positions  in  the  industry,  in  teaching  and  investigational  work,  and  as 
inspectors  in  municipal,  state  and  government  service.  A  modem  dairy  industry  building 
provides  good  laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  in  this  field. 
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Courses 

Acy.  203 

Al.  311 

Bey.  301 

Dy.  311 

Bs.  211 


Jnnior  Tear 

First  Semester  Credits         Courses 

-Analytical    Chemistry ^_      8               Acy.  204 

-Elementary  Nutrition 4                As.  308 

-General    Bacteriology    4                Ps.  226 

-Principles  of   Dairying  3               Dy.  318 

-Elementary  Accounting   3 

Dy.  316 

Bs.  212 


17 


Second    Semester 


Credits 


— Analytical  Chemistry  3 

— Marketing     . 8 

— Agricultural    Physics    3 

— Grading  and  Judging  Dairy 

Products    1 

— Condensed   and   Dry  Milk 3 

— Elementary  Accounting  3 

Electives    1 


17 


Senior   Year 

Ag.       406     — Dairy    Engineering 3  Rcy. 

Al.        421     — Seminar     1  Dy. 

Dy.       413     —Market  Milk  and  Milk  Plant  Dy. 

Products    8  Dy. 

Dy.       416     — Tee  Cream  Manufacture  :< 

Dy.       417     — Fermented   Milks    2 

Dy.       419     — Cheesemaking    3 

Approved   Electives    2 

17 


402     — Dairy    Bacteriology    * 

414     — Buttermaking    3 

416     — Dairy   Technology    3. 

408     — Dairy   Industry   Review   1 

Approved    Electives    6 


17 


(d)    Major  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

The  curriculum  in  poultry  husbandry  is  designed  to  give  a  broad  training  in  the  field 
of  poultry  science.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  students  to  enter  private  or  government 
work  as  poultry  specialists,  and  is  especially  recommended  for  those  students  who  desire 
to  enter  commercial  business  as  poultry  feed  and  equipment  dealers  and  poultry  marketing 
specialists. 

Students  majoring  in  poultry  husbandry  should  consult  with  the  Poultry  Division  staff 
for  special  interests  and  recommended  electives.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below, 
it  is  recommended  that  Py.  429  and  430  be  elected. 


Jnnior 

Year 

Course 

First  Semester 

Hours 

Course 

As. 

201 

— Agricultural  Economics  

...      8 

As. 

306 

Ay. 

329 

— Applied   Genetics   

_     8 

Al. 

312 

Ay. 

331 

— Laboratory  Problems  in 
Genetics  

_     2 

Py. 

312 

Al. 

311 

— Elementary   Nutrition 
Electives        ....             ...     . 

_     4 
_     B 

17 
Senior 

Ye«r 

Ag. 

401 

— Farm   Buildings   

_     2 

Py. 

416 

Al. 

421 

— Seminar 

_     1 

Py. 

417 

Py. 

415 

— Poultry    Management 

....     8 

Al. 

402 

Py. 

427 

— Advanced  Poultry  Judging 

and  Poultry  Breeding  .... 

Electives        _ 

....     8 
_     8 

17 

BOTANY 

Second  Semester  Hours 

-Farm    Management   8 

-Feeds  and   Feeding   4 

-Advanced    Incubation, 

Brooding  and  Rearing  8 

Electives 7 


17 


-Poultry   Management 3 

-Marketing    Poultry    Products  8 

-Poultry   Diseases   2 

Electives    9 


17 


The  botany  department  consists  of  three  divisions:  bacteriology,  botany  and  plant 
pathology.  Students  may  major  in  any  of  these  divisions  by  following  the  appropriate 
curriculum,  and  should  consult  with  staff  members  concerning  their  field  of  special  interest 
and  recommended  electives  for  strengthening  it.  Departmental  majors  in  botany  and 
bacteriology  may  lead  to  a  degree  in  either  the  College  of  Agriculture  or  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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(a)    Major  in  Bacteriology 

The  curriculum  in  the  division  of  bacteriology  is  arranged  to  give  students  general 
training  in  the  field  of  bacteriology  and  with  proper  choice  of  electives  to  prepare  them 
for  work  in  public  health  laboratories,  commercial  diagnostic  laboratories,  industries  and 
U.  S.  civil  service  positions.  It  also  provides  basic  training  for  students  who  desire 
to  pursue  research  or  graduate  studies. 


Courses 

Acy.  203 

Bey.  301 

Bty.  311 

Gn.  33 

Pt.  321 


Bey.  411 
Bey.  440 
Cy.      215 


Sis. 
Ey. 


301 
301 


First  Semester 


Junior   Tear 
Credits         Courses 


Senior   Year 


— Prineiples  and  Practiees  of 

Immunolopy    4 

— Speeial   Bacteriology  and 

Sanitation  4 

— Chemistry  of  Water  Treat- 
ment   3 

—Soils  .u 3 

Economic   Entomology   3 

17 


Rcy. 
*Bcy. 
*Bly. 

Ey. 


402 
412 
416 
420 


Bey.     555 


Second  Semester 


Credits 


-Analytical  Chemistry 3  Acy.  204 

-General    Bacteriology   4  Bey.  302 

-Plant  Physiolofty 4  Bey.  304 

-First  Year  German 8  Bey.  306 

-Plant   Pathology _     3  Gn.  34 

17 


-Analytical    Chemistry  8 

-Agricultural     Bacteriology —  4 

-Pathogenic   Bacteriology 4 

-Bacteriology   of   Foods   4 

-First  Year  German S 

18 


— Dairy    Bacteriology 4 

— Industrial    Bacteriology   4 

— Animal    Parasitology    4 

— Medical  and  Veterinary 

Entomology    3 

— Seminar _-.  1 

Electives    4 


16 


*  The  student  may  elect  one  or  the  other  courses  with  approval  of  the  instructor. 


ib)    Major  in  Botany 

The  curriculum  in  botany  is  designed  to  give  students  fundamental  training  in  the 
structures,  functions,  kinds  and  distribution  of  plants,  and  the  factors  which  influence  their 
growth  and  reproduction.  It  will  prepare  them  for  work  as  teachers,  seed  analysts,  con- 
servationists, or  assistants  in  research,  or  to  pursue  graduate  study  for  advanced  degrees 
in  this  field. 

Students  expecting  to  major  in  botany  for  a  degree  in  Agriculture  should  elect  the 
following  courses  while  in  the  University  College:  Ag.  301,  Al.  211,  As.  201,  and  He.  201. 
Those  planning  for  an  Arts  and  Science  degree  with  botany  major  should  elect  Bly.  101-102 
and  Cy.  101-102. 


Courses 

Bty.  311 
Bey.  301 
Pt.       321 


First  Semester 


Junior   Year 

Credits         Courses 


Second  Semester 


Credits 


-Plant   Physiology  _  4  Bty.  432 

-General    Bacteriology    4  Pt.  434 

-Plant  Pathology  3  Bty.  555 

Electives    _ 5 

16 


Senior    Year 


Bty. 
Ay. 
Sis. 


431 
329 
301 


— Plant  Histology 4 

— Applied  Genetics   . 3 

—Soils   -. 3 

Electives    8 

18 


Bty. 
Bty. 


308 
401 


— Plant  Anatomy  4 

— Mycology  ■. 4 

— Seminar  1 

Electives    8 

17 


-Plant    Taxonomy    4 

-Plant  Ecology   4 

Electives    - 8 


16 


(c)    Major  in  Plant  Pathology 

The  curriculum  in  plant  pathology  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  causes 
of  failure  or  depreciation  of  plants  by  diseases  and  methods  for  preventing  them,  and  to 
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prepare  him  for  independent  activity  in  certain  fields  of  agriculture,  for  employment  as  an 
assistant  in  research,  or  to  pursue  graduate  study  toward  advanced  degrees. 


Course 

Ay. 

Bey. 
Bty. 
Vt. 
He. 


First  Semester 

329     — Applied   Genetics   

301  —General  Bacteriology 

311     — Plant   Physiology 

321     — Plant  Pathology 

317  — Plant    Propagation    .. 


Junior   Year 

Hours         Course 


3 
4 
4 
3 
8 

17 


Bty. 
Pt. 


Second  Semester  Hours 

308     — Taxonomy    _     4 

322     — Vegetable  Diseases  3 

Electives    10 


17 


Senior   Year 

Bty.     431     —Plant  Histology  4  Ay. 

Bty.     555     — Seminar 1  Bty. 

♦Cy.       262     — Organic   Chemistry   _ 5  Pt. 

Pt.       424    -Field  Crop  Diseases  3  Pt. 

Electives 5 

18 

•  Cy.  262— To  follow  Acy.  125  and  Acy.  126. 
Cy.  301  and  Cy.  302  to  follow  Cy.  101  and  Cy.  102. 


422  — Plant  Breeding  .... 
555     — Seminar  

423  — Fruit  Diseases 

434     — Mycology     — 

Electives 


8 
1 
8 
3 
6 

16 


ENTOMOLOGY 

The  curriculum  for  this  department  is  flexible.  Students  will  be  permitted  to  make 
alterations  deemed  desirable  for  their  specialized  training.  Each  student  should  confer 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 

The  proper  selection  of  electives  will  enable  a  student  to  train  for  one  of  the  following 
phases  of  the  profession:  1.  Insects  affecting  man  and  animals.  2.  Industrial  Entomology 
(The  control  of  pests  in  industrial  plants;  serving  as  plant  sanitarians).  3.  Horticultural 
Entomology  (Insects  afifecting  fruit,  vegetable,  and  field  crops).  4.  Legal  phase  of  Ento- 
mology, or  Plant  Quarantine  and  Inspection  (Principles  and  practices  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  preventing  movement  of  insects  and  insect  infested  material). 
5.  Forest  Entomology.  6.  Commercial  Entomology  and  Structural  Pest  Control  (The  sale 
of  insecticides  and  the  control  of  structural  pests).  7.  Research  Entomology  and  Graduate 
work. 

Copies  of  the  suggested  special  curricula  for  the  aforementioned  fields  of  specialization 
may  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  the  Department.  The  proper  selection  of  electives  will 
permit  a  student  to  secure  a  major  in  Entomology  and  in  some  related  field. 

Electives  in  upper  division  non-agricultural  subjects  must  not  exceed  15  semester  hours. 
Students  intending  to  major  in  Entomology  should  elect  Bly.  101-102  instead  of  C-6. 
Electives  in  agriculture,  taken  in  either  the  Lower  or  Upper  Division,  should  be  chosen 
in  consultation  with  the  department  head,  to  assure  that  they  best  meet  the  educational 
objectives  of  the  student. 


Junior  Year 


Courses 
Ey. 

Ey. 
He. 


801 
311 
405 
201 


First  Semester  Credits 

— Introduction    to    Entomology     3 


— Seminar     

— Insect  Control 


-Principles  of  Horticulture 

Approved   electives    _ 


Courses 
Ey. 
Ey. 
Ey. 


Ag. 
Ag. 


304 
311 

408 

302 
306 


Second   Semester  Credit! 

— General  Entomology  2 

— Seminar    _•- 1 

— Insect  Morphology    and 

Physiology    4 

—  Farm   Motors    or 

— Farm   Machinery —  3 

Approved  electives -  7 


17 


17 
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Ey. 

Ey. 


420 
464 


Senior  Year 

— Medical   Entomology   2  Ey. 

— Biological  and  Natural 

Control     2  Ey. 

Approved  electives  13  Ay. 


17 


441     • — Plant    Quarantine   and 

Inspection  3 

462     — Insect    Ecology   2 

329     ^Applied    Genetics     3 

Approved    electives    9 

17 


HORTICULTURE 

The  horticulture  curriculum  is  a  broad  one,  designed  to  give  the  student  a  basic 
training  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  with  ample  choice  of  electives  in  related  fields. 
Opportunity  is  afforded  in  the  senior  year  for  specialization  in  any  of  the  following  fields: 
(1)  citrus  culture,  (2)  olericulture,  (3)  floriculture,  (4)  ornamental  horticulture, 
(5)  tropical  horticulture,  (6)  nursery  management,  (7)  fruit  and  vegetable  processing. 
Students  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  concerning  their  field  of  special 
interest  and  recommended  electives  for  strengthening  it. 

Students  expecting  to  major  in  horticulture  should  take  Bty.  303-304  instead  of  C-6, 
and  should  elect  As.  201  and  Al.  211  in  their  freshman  year,  and  He.  201  and  Ay.  324 
in  their  sophomore  year. 


Coursei 
Bty.      311 
He.       317 

Pt.        321 
Sis.       301 


Ag. 

Ey. 


301 
301 


First  Semester 
— Plant   Physiology   ... 
— Plant   Propagation 

—Plant  Pathology 

—Soils   _ _ 

Approved   Electives 


Junior 

Year 

Credits 

Courses 

....     4 
_     8 
....     4 
_     3 
_     3 

As.       408 

He.       312 
He.       314 

-Irrigation   and  Drainnge 
-Economic    Entomology    .... 

Approved  Courses  in 
Horticulture 

Approved   Electives 


17 

Senior   Year 

"<  Ay.        422 

3 

6 
6 

18 


Second    Semester  Credits 

Marketing  Fruits  and 

Vegetables    3 

Vegetable  Gardening  . 8 

Principles  of  Fruit 

Production 8 

Sis.       302     —Soil  Fertility  8 

Approved   Electives   6 

18 

Plant  Breeding  8 

Approved   Courses  in 

Horticulture " 

Approved  Electives    .w...  7 


16 


SOILS 


The  department  of  soils  offers  three  curricula.  Each  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  different  groups  of  students.  Students  should  consult  the  head 
of  the  department  or  the  major  professor  of  his  curriculum  for  approval  of  electives  in  the 
field  of  specialization. 


(a)    Major  in   Soil  Fertility  and  Management 

The  curriculum  in  soil  fertility  and  management  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  general  agriculture  with  particular  emphasis  on  crop  pro- 
duction and  soil  management.  Sufficient  elective  hours  are  provided  so  that  in  addition  to 
thorough  training  in  soils,  any  student  may  specialize  in  some  closely  allied  line  of  work 
such  as  farm  management,  horticulture  or  animal  production.  This  curriculum  is  specially 
designed  for  students  who  wish  to  obtain  basic  training  in  preparation  for  positions  as 
farm  managers  and  operators,  or  for  work  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  or  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.     Students  intending  to  major  in  soil  fertility  and  management 
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should  take  the  following  courses  as  their  agricultural  electives  in  the  University  College: 
Ay.  321,  General  Field  Crops;  Al.  211,  Principles  of  Animal  Husbandry;  He.  201,  Prin- 
ciples of  Horticulture;  Ey.  202,  Man  and  Insects;  As.  201,  Agricultural  Economics;  and 
Bty.  304,  General  Botany. 


Jnnlor  Tear 

Conraes 

First  Semester 

Hours 

Courses 

Acy. 
Sis. 

203 
301 

— Analytical   Chemistry 

— Soils            

Approved  electives*  .... 

8 
8 

11 

17 

Acy. 

Sis. 

Sis. 

204 
302 
304 

Senior  Year 

Sis. 
Sis. 

401 
405 

— Soil   Morphologry  and 
Classification       .     ... 

— Soil   Microbiology   

Approved  electives*  

—        8 

3 

...._ 11 

17 

Sis. 
Sis. 
Sis. 

402 

406 
408 

Second   Semester  Hours 

204     — Analytical    Chemistry 8 

—Soil   Fertility 3 

— Soil  Surveying  3 

Approved  electives*  8 


17 


— Advanced  Soil  Fertility 8 

— Soils  and  Fertilizers  3 

— Soil  and  Water  Conservation  8 

Approved  electives*  8 


17 


*  Suggested  Electives:     Ay.  321,   Ay.   324,  Ag.  301,  He.  201,   He.   316,   Ey.   201,   As.   201,   Al.   211, 
Bey.  301,  Gy.  203,  Pt.  321,  As.  306.  Fy.  313.  Ey.  301,  Bty.  311. 

(b)    Major  in  Soil  Chemistry  and  Microbiology 

The  curriculum  in  soil  chemistry  and  microbiology  is  especially  adapted  for  students 
who  wish  to  do  experimental  work  in  soils,  to  teach  in  agricultural  colleges  or  to  do 
graduate  work  in  soils.  This  curriculum  provides  carefully  selected  groups  of  courses  in 
the  basic  sciences  in  addition  to  special  courses  in  soils.  Students  intending  to  major 
in  soil  microbiology  should  elect  Bty.  303-304,  General  Botany,  instead  of  C-6,  as  well  as 
the  required  agricultural  electives  in  the  University  College.  Students  intending  to  major 
in  soil  chemistry  should  take  Ms.  105-106  instead  of  C-41-42,  and  take  Ps.  101-102  and 
Ps.  103-104,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural  electives  required  in  the  University  College. 


Courses 
Acy.     203 
Bey.     301 
Sis.       301 


First  Semester 


Junior  Year 

Hours  Courses 


— Analytical   Chemistry   3 

— General    Bacteriology    4 

—Soils  3 

Electives*    7 

17 


Acy.     204 
Sis.       302 


Senior  Year 


Acy. 

Sis. 

Sis. 


431 
401 

405 


— Agricultural  Analysis  3 

— Soil  Morphology  and 

Classification    3 

— Soil    Microbiology    3 

Electives*    8 


17 


Acy.     432 

Sis.       402 
Sis.       420 


Second   Semester  Hours 

-Analytical   Chemistry   3 

-Soil    Fertility    „ 3 

Electives    j 11 


17 


-Agricultural    Analysis    3 

-Advanced    Soils    Fertility    .._  3 

-Special    Problems    in    Soils....  2 

Electives*    9 


17 


*  For  a  major  in  Soil  Chemistry  the  following  courses  are  required :    Ms.   353-354,  Cy.   401-402, 
and  Gy.  308. 

For  a  major  in  Soil  Microbiology  the  following  courses  are  required :     Bey.   304,   Bey.   401,   Pt. 
321  and  Pt.  434. 

(c)   Major  in  Soil  Surveying 

The  curriculum  in  soil  surveying  is  designed  especially  to  train  students  for  positions  as 
soil  scientists  in  the  Division  of  Soil  Survey,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricutlure,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  State  Soil  Surveys,  Land  Bank  Appraisers,  and  others.  Students 
intending  to   major   in   soil   surveying  should   elect   Ps.   226,   Agricultural   Physics,   in   the 
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sophomore   year, 
required. 


Also,   the   regular   agricultural   electives   in    the   University    College   are 


Janior  Year 

Course                       First  Semester                     Hours  Course 

Acy.     203    — Analytical  Chemistry  3  Acy.     204 

Gy.       203     —Elements   of   Physical  Gy.       308 

Geology    .._ 3 

01.        223     —Surveying     3  Gpy.     330 

Sis.       301     —Soils  __ 3  Sis.       302 

Electives    5  Sis.       304 


17 

Senior  Year 

Sis.       401     — Soil  Morphology  and  As.       412 

Classification    __ _„  8  Sis.       402 

Sis.       405     —Soil  Microbiology  _ 3  Sis.       408 

Sis.       407     —Soil  Physics  3 

Gy.       307     — Rocks  of  the  Atlantic  and  Sis.       406 

Gulf  Coastal  Plains  8 

Electives    _ 5 


Second   Semester  Hours 

-Analytical   Chemistry  3 

-Elementary    Minerology 

and  Petrology  3 

-Maps,    Charts   and   Graphs....  3 

-Soil    Fertility    __ 3 

-Soil   Surveying  3 

Electives    2 


17 


-Land  Economics  3 

-Advanced  Soil  Fertility  3 

-Soil   and    Water   Con- 
servation    _ 3 

-Soils    and   Fertilizers    3 

Electives    _ 5 


17 


17 
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SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALLIED  ARTS 

FACULTY  — 1946-47 

William  Toblas  Arnett,  M.A.Arch.,  A.I.A.,  Director  and  Professor  of  Architecture 

Thomas  Larrick,  M.Arch.,  A.I.A.,  Professor  of  Architecture 

John  Louis  Rochon  Grand,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

HoLLis  Howard  Holbrook,  B.F.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting 

Alfred  Browning  Parker,  B.A.Arch.,  A.LA.,  Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

McMillan  Houston  Johnson,  B.Sj\.rch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

Forrest  Manley  Kelley,  Jr..  B.S.Arch.,  A.LA.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

Norman  Byron  Flagg,  B.S.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

YusuF  ZiYA  Nebi,  M.A.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

James  Edward  Garland,  B.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

David  Fried,  B.Arch..  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

Sadi  Sabit  Koruturk,  B.Arch.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

William  Henry  Holst,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting 

Edward  Maurice  Fearney,  B.Arch.,  Instructor  in  Architecture 

Arthur  Lee  Campbell.  B.S.Arch.,  A.LA.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Architecture    (Part  Time) 

Harry  Elwood  Penney,  Jr.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Architecture 

Maurice  Samuel  Weintraub,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Architecture 

general  statement 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
Lower  Division  and  an  Upper  Division.    Five  professional  curricula  are  oflFered: 

Architecture  Painting 

Building  Construction  Commercial  Art 

Landscape  Architecture 

Each  curriculum  is  devised  with  the  intention  of  giving  thorough  training  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  profession  chosen.  The  project  method  of  teaching,  in  which  related  ma- 
terial is  integrated,  is  employed  in  every  course  in  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied 
Arts  and  the  projects  are  so  designed  that  each  curriculum,  instead  of  being  a  series  of 
separate  subjects,  is  a  unified  and  correlated  whole. 

Individual  instruction  is  given  to  each  student.  Because  of  the  individual  nature  of 
the  work,  each  student  advances  from  one  group  of  projects  to  the  next  in  varying  lengths 
of  time  according  to  his  accomplishment  and  irrespective  of  University  time  units  and  the 
progress  of  other  students. 

admission 

To  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  students  are  required  (1)  to  present 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  or  its  equivalent  as  determined 
by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  (2)  to  be  certified  by  the  Board  of  University 
Examiners  as  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  School,   (3)   to  have  the  approval  of  the 
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Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,  and  (4)  to  have 
completed  as  electives  in  the  University  College  the  courses  listed  under  "Admission"  in 
each  curriculum.  In  some  cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,  a  student  who  has  not  completed  the  required 
elective  courses  may  be  admitted  on  probation  until  he  completes  them.  Students  whose 
records  in  the  Lower  Division  do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit 
the  professional  work  of  the  Upper  Division  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  School. 

ARCHITECTURAL  REGISTRATION 

The  State  of  Florida,  like  most  of  the  other  states,  has  prescribed  by  law  the  qualifica- 
tions for  architectural  practice  and  requires  the  passing  of  examinations  given  by  a  state 
board.  Graduates  in  Architecture  who  have  acquired  the  necessary  practical  experience 
are  regularly  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Architecture. 

Properly  qualified  persons  may  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  the  National  Council 
of  Architectural  Registration  Boards,  and  many  advantages  accrue  to  those  who  obtain 
their  registration  in  this  way. 

SPEaAL  LECTURES 

Prominent  men  from  related  fields  and  from  the  various  chapters  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  are  invited  to  give  lectures  which  are  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  best  professional  thought  and  with  the  culture  of  the  times. 

One  of  the  Florida  chapters  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  is  invited  to  meet 
each  year  at  the  School.  An  opportunity  is  thus  provided  for  the  students  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  problems  which  confront  the  practicing  achitect,  particularly  in  Florida, 
and  to  meet  potential  employers. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Architecture  is  offered  in  the  Graduate  School.  For 
further  information,  see  page  144. 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ALUED  ARTS 

Attendance. — Every  student  is  expected  to  be  present  during  all  of  the  regular  hours 
assigned  for  each  course  unless  excused  by  the  Director  on  account  of  conflict  in  his 
schedule  or  other  valid  reason. 

Advancement. — Advancement  in  the  Departments  of  Architecture  and  Painting  are  made 
by  vote  of  the  faculty.  To  be  advanced  from  one  course  to  the  succeeding  one,  a  student 
must  have  completed  the  projects  of  the  course  successfully,  and  must  give  evidence  of 
satisfactory  accomplishment  in  all  the  corequisite  courses  of  his  curriculum. 

Academic  Credit. — The  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  has  dispensed  with  class 
grades  and  semester  hours  credit  as  prerequisites  to  the  completion  of  its  work.  Under- 
standing and  demonstrated  proficiency  are  used  as  a  test  for  granting  a  degree,  rather  than 
the  traditional  accumulation  of  credits. 

Minimum  Accomplishment. — The  faculty  will  review  the  progress  of  each  student  at 
the  end  of  every  semester.  A  student  whose  rate  of  progress  is  such  that  further  enroll- 
ment appears  to  the  faculty  to  be  of  little  value  to  him  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  class  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  continuing  in  the  course. 
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Student  Responsibility. — The  student  must  resume  full  responsibility  for  registering  for 
the  proper  courses  and  for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  his  degree.  The  faculty  will 
assist  and  advise,  but  the  student  must  take  the  initiative  and  assume  responsibility  for 
managing  his  own  aflFairs. 

Elective  Courses. — In  order  that  a  student  may  broaden  his  general  or  professional 
education  beyond  the  regular  prescribed  program  he  may  obtain  permission  to  enroll  in 
such  additional  courses  as  he  may  select. 

Student  Work. — All  work  submitted  by  students  becomes  the  property  of  the  School 
and  may  be  retained  for  purposes  of  record,  exhibition,  or  instruction.  All  projects  must 
be  done  in  the  rooms  of  the  School  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty. 

Graduation  with  Honors. — Students  successfully  completing  the  work  of  the  School 
shall,  according  to  the  character  of  their  work  as  adjudged  by  the  faculty,  receive  diplomas 
of  graduation  With  Honors,  or  of  graduation  With  High  Honors. 

DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

DEPARTMEPTT  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

The  Department  of  Architecture  was  established  in  1925  upon  the  organization  of  a 
School  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Florida  by  the  late  Rudolph  Weaver,  F.A.I.A. 
The  expansion  and  development  of  the  work  in  Architecture  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture  in  1933,  and  the  curriculum  in  Building  Con- 
struction in  1935. 

Programs  of  instruction  are  ofifered  in  Architecture,  Building  Construction,  and  Land- 
scape Architecture. 

Architecture. — The  work  in  Architecture  is  for  students  who  desire  to  become  architects 
or  to  enter  some  related  field  in  which  utility  and  beauty  are  combined  objectives.  It  is  thr 
aim  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  become  draftsmen,  designers,'  inspectors  and  super 
intendents  of  construction,  specification  writers,  teachers,  etc.,  or  ultimately  to  become 
practicing  architects  or  specialists  in  their  chosen  fields. 

The  course  in  Architecture,  while  not  of  fixed  duration,  will  nominally  require  three 
yeiirs  beyond  the  University  College,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture. 

Building  Construction. — The  work  in  Building  Construction  is  for  students  who  eire 
interested  in  the  construction  and  erection  of  buildings  rather  than  in  their  designing,  or 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  design  the  structural  parts  of  buildings,  or  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  contracting,  or  to  participate  in  other  branches  of  the   building  industry. 

The  course  in  Building  Construction,  while  not  of  fixed  duration,  will  nominally  re- 
quire two  years  beyond  the  University  College,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Building  Construction. 

Landscape  Architecture. — The  course  in  Landscape  Architecture  is  designed  to  fit  students 
for  work  in  the  arrangement  and  preservation  of  land  areas  for  use  and  beauty.  The  aim 
is  not  ordy  to  prepare  a  graduate  for  immediate  usefulness  as  an  assistant  to  an  established 
practitioner,  but  also  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  ultimate  independent  practice  of  the 
profession. 

The  course  in  Landscape  Architecture,  while  not  of  fixed  duration,  will  nominally  require 
two  years  beyond  the  University  College,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Landscape  Architecture. 
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CURRICULUM   IN  ARCHITECTURE 

Admission. — To  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  and  to  register  for 
the  curriculum  in  Architecture,  students  are  required  to  meet  the  general  admission 
requirements  listed  on  page  73  and  to  have  completed  the  following  courses  from  among 
the  electives  in  the  University  College: 

Ae.  101-102. — Fundamentals   of  Architecture 
Ms.  105-106. — Basic   Mathematics 

Requirements  for  the  Degree. — To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
a  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  and  must 
successfully  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  Architecture. 

Ae.  211. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  1 

Ae.  212. — Projects   in   Architecture,  Group  2 

Ae.  313.— Projects   in   Architecture.  Group  3 

Ae.  314. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  4 

Ae.  415. — Projects   in    Architecture,  Group  5 
Ae.  416. — Thesis  in  Architecture 

CURRICULUM  IN  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

Admission. — To  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  and  to  register  for 
the  curriculum  in  Building  Construction,  students  are  required  to  meet  the  general  admission 
requirements  listed  on  page  73  and  to  have  completed  the  following  courses  from  among 
the  electives  in  the  University  College: 

Ae.  101-102. — Fundamentals   of  Architecture 
Ms.  105-106. — Basic   Mathematics 

Requirements  for  the  Degree. — To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Building  Construction  a  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  faculty  and  must  successfully  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  Building  Con- 
struction. 

Ae.  221. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  1 
Ae.  222. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  2 
Ae.  323. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  3 
Ae.  324. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  4 
Approved  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  9  credits 

CURRICULUM    IN    LANDSCAPE   ARCHITECTURE 

Admission. — To  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  and  to  register  for 
the  curriculum  in  Landscape  Architecture,  students  are  required  to  meet  the  general  ad- 
mission requirements  listed  on  page  73  and  to  have  completed  the  following  courses  from 
among  the  electives  in  the  University  College: 

Ae.  101-102.-^Fundamentals   of  Architecture 
Acy.  125-126. — Agricultural  Chemistry 

Requirements  for  the  Degree. — To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Landscape  Architecture  a  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  faculty  and  must  successfully  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  Landscape 
Architecture. 

Ae.  231. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  1 
Ae.  232. — Projects   in   Landscape  Architecture.   Group   2 
Ae.  333. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  8 
Ae.  334. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  4 
Approved  courses  in   Botany,   6  credits 
Approved   courses   in   Horticulture.   6   credits 
Approved  courses  in  Soils,  6  credits 
Approved  electives.  8  credits 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PAINTING 

The  Department  of  Painting  was  established  in  1929  upon  the  redesignation  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  as  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts.  In  1932  the  work 
was  expanded  by  the  establishment  of  the  curriculum  in  Commercial  Art. 

Programs  of  instruction  are  offered  in  Painting  and  in  Commercial  Art. 

Painting. — The  purpose  of  the  work  in  Painiing  is  to  develop  the  student's  technical 
ability  in  pictorial  art.  Beginning  with  the  fundamentals  of  drawing,  design,  and  color, 
the  work  expands  into  a  highly  specialized  study  of  pictorial  art,  including  mural  decora- 
tion, figure,  landscape,  and  portrait  painting. 

The  course  in  Painting,  while  not  of  fixed  duration,  will  nominally  require  three  years 
beyond  the  University  College,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts. 

Commercial  Art. — In  all  fields  of  commercial  activity  the  product  must  possess,  to  a  high 
degree,  the  quality  of  beauty;  in  bringing  the  products  of  industry  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  best  artistic  talent  is  demanded.  To  prepare  designers  for  this  field  of  endeavor, 
the  work  in  Commercial  Art  is  offered.  In  addition  to  work  in  drawing,  design,  and  color, 
a  sound  foundation  is  laid  in  the  fundamentals  of  business  practice. 

The  course  in  Commercial  Art,  while  not  of  fixed  duration,  will  nominally  require  two 
years  beyond  the  University  CoUege,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Com- 
mercifd  Art. 

CURRICULUM    IN   PAINTINC 

Admission. — To  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  and  to  register  for 
the  curriculum  in  Painting,  students  are  required  to  meet  the  general  admission  require- 
ments listed  on  page  73  and  to  have  completed  the  following  course  from  among  the 
electives  in  the  University  College: 

P&.  101-102.— Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art 

Requirements  for  the  Degree. — To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  a 
student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  and  must 
successfully  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  Painting. 

Per.  211. — Projects   in    Paintintt,   Group  1 

Pg.  212.— Projects    in    Painting.    Group  2 

Pg.  813. — Projects    in    Paintinjf,   Group  S 

Pk.  314. — Projects   in    Painting.   Group  4 

Pk.  415. — Projects   in    Painting,    Group  5 
Pg.  416. — Thesis  in  Painting 

CURRICULUM   IN   COMMERCIAL   ART 

Admission. — To  enter  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts  to  register  for  the 
curriculum  in  Commercial  Art,  students  are  required  to  meet  the  general  admission  re- 
quirements listed  on  page  73  and  to  have  completed  the  following  course  from  among  the 
electives  in  the  University  College: 

Pg.  101-102. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art 

Requirements  for  the  Degree. — To  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Com- 
mercial Art  a  student  must  complete  the  following  courses  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty 
and  must  successfully  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  Commercial  Art. 

Pg.  221. — Projects  in   Commercial  Art,  Group  1 

Pk.  222. — Projects   in   Commercial  Art.   Group  2 

Pg.  323. — Projects   in   Commercial   Art,   Group  3 

Pg.  324. — Projects   in   Commercial  Art,  Group  4 

Approved  courses  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  9  credits 

Approved  electives.   5   credits 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

FACULTY  — 1946-47 

TowNES  Randolph  Leigh,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  D.Sc.   (Stetson),  Vice  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Dean 
John  Miller  Maclachlan,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Associate  Dean 
Oscar  Frederick  Jones,  Ph.D.  (Stanford),  Assistant  Dean 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

*  James  Speed  Rogers,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Head  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

Harley  Bakwel  Sherman,  Ph.D.   (Michigan".  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

Charles  Franqs  Byers,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

Richard  Archer  Edwards.  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina).  Professor  of  Geology 

*Theodore  Huntington  Hubbell,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

Edmund  Ruffin  Jones,  Ph.D.   (Virginia),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Howard  Keefer  Wallace,  Ph.D.    (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Biology   and   Geology 

Thomas  Smyth,  Ph.D.    (Cornell),  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

Arnold  Brams  Grobman,  Ph.D.   (Rochester),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Albert  Middleton  Laessle,  Ph.D.    (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 

John  Davis  Kilby,  M.S.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Biology  and  Geology 

Joshua  Clifton  Dickinson,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Biology 

** Esther  Google,  M.S.,  Artist  and  Research  Assistant  in  Biology 

CHEMISTRY 

Townes  Randolph  Leigh,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  D.Sc.  (Stetson),  Head  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Alvin  Percy  Black,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Professor  of  Chemistry 

John  Erskine  Hawkins,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania),  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  Naval 

Stores  Research 
Fred  Harvey  Heath,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Vestus  Twiggs  Jackson,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Cash  Blair  Pollard,  Ph.D.   (Purdue),  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Burton  J.  H.  Otte,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  and  Curator  of  Chemistry  and  Drake  Memorial 

Laboratory 
Henry  Charles  Reitz,  Ph.D.    (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricutlural  Chemistry 
Edward  Gustave  Rietz,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Thomas  Wesley  Stearns,  Ph.D.   (Minnesota),  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
George  Washington  Muhleman,  D.Sc.  (Geneva),  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
George  Bergen  Butler,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Richard  Bassett  Ellis,  Ph.D.,   (Vanderbilt),  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Lawrence  Roy  Phillips,  Ph.D.   (Indiana),  Instructor  in  Chemistiy 
Paul  Tarrant,  Ph.D.    (Duke),  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
William  Jordan  Barrett,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry — part  time 
Leo  Virgil  Lemmerman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry — part  time 
Seymour  George  Gilbert,  Ph.D.   (Rutgers),  Acting  Instructor  in  Chemistry— part  time 


*  On  leave  of  absence. 
**  Half  time  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences   and  half   time   in   the  College   of   Agriculture. 
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James  Martine  Pearce.  M.S.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Chemistry — part  time 
Gerald  Andrew  Thomas,  M.S.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Chemistry — part  time 
Woodson  C.  Tucker,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Acting  Instructor  of  Chemistry — part  time. 
John  Adams  Young,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Chemistry — part  time 
Raymond  Wesley  Ingwalson,  A.B.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Chemistry 
Jesse  Gerald  Wisler,  B.S..  Teaching  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

James  Miller  Leake,  Ph.D.    (Johns  Hopkins),  Head  Professor  of   History  and  Political 

Science,   Professor  of   Americanism  and   Southern   History 
James  David  Glunt,  Ph.D.  (Michigan).  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
William  Stanmore  Cawthon,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  History  and  Poltical 

Science 
Manning  Julian  Dauer,  Ph.D.   (Illinois),  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Ancil  Newton  Payne,  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

JOURNALISM 

Elmer  Jacob  Emic,  M.A.,  Head  Professor  of  Journalism 
William  Leonard  Lowhy,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 

LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

executive  committee 

Charles  Archibald  Robertson,  M.A.,  Chairman  and  Professor  of  English 
Ernest  George  Atkin,  Ph.D.   (Howard),  Professor  of  French  and  Portuguese 
Joseph  Brunet,  Ph.D.   (Stanford),  Professor  of  French  and  Ancient  Languages 
Herman  Everette  Spivey,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Professor  of  English 
Francis  Clement  Hayes,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
Oscar  Frederick  Jones.  Ph.D.   (Stanford),  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 


James  Marion  Farr,  Ph.D.   (Johns  Hopkins),  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Alton  Chester  Morris,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Thomas  Bradley  Stroup,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina).  Professor  of  English 
George  Pullen  Jackson,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Acting  Professor  of  German 
Frederick  William  Conner,  Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Lester  Collins  Farris,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Pedro  Villa  Fernandez,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 
William  Byron  Hathaway,  M.%.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Thomas  Walter  Herbert,  Ph.D.   (Princeton),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Edwin  Capers  Kirkland,  Ph.D.  (Northwestern),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
Wilbert  Alva  Little,  M.A..  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ancient  Languages 
Charles  Eugene  Mounts,  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Associate  Professor  of  English 
George  ten  Hoor,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
John  Fletcher  Martin,  A.M.,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  (part  time) 
LoFTUR  L.  Bjarnason,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages 
Washington  Augustus  Ci.ark,  Jr..  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
Arthur  Lincoln  Kurth,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Albert  Alexander  Murphree,  M.A.   (Oxon.),  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
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Theodore  Albert  Stroud,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

ViDAL  Trujillo,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

Irving  R,  Wershow,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

John  Ellis  Craps.  M.A.,  Instructor  in  German 

Maxwell  Joseph  Wallace.  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

Edward  Almand  Stephenson,  M.A..  Acting  Instructor  in  English 

George  Mills  Harper,  B.A.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  English 

MATHEMATICS 

Thomas  Marshall  Simpson.  Ph.D.    ^WisconsinK  Head  Professor  of  Mathematics 

*Hallett  Hunt  Germond,  Ph.D.    (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Franklin  Wesley  Kokomoor,  Ph.D.   (Michigan).  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Cecil  Glenn  Phipps,  Ph.D.   (Minnesota).  Professor  of  Mathematics 

William  Atkins  Gager,  Ph.D.   (Peabody),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

** Joseph  Harrison  Kusner,  Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Herbert  Albert  Meyer,  Ph.D.  (Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Zareh  Meguerditch  Pirenian.  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Edward  Schaumberg  Quade,  Ph.D.   (Brown),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Charles  Bassel  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Malcolm  Elisha  Gillis,  A.M.,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Bernard  Francis  Dostal.  M.A..   A^sipiant  Pioiessor  of  Mathematics 

Gaines  Barrett  Lang,  Ph.D.   (Illinois),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Sam  W.  McInnis,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Robert  George  Blake,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics 

SvEND  Theodore  Gormsen,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Robert  Edmund  Lee,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

John  William  Young,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Ernest  James  Lytle,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Julio  Alfred  Morales,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Paul  Bryan  Patterson,  B.S.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Harold  William  Stephens,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor'  in  Mathematics 

Allen  George  Anderson,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Kenneth  Alexander  Bryant,  B.A.E.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Jesse  Wilbert  Edgerton,  B.  S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Julius  Clyde  English,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Allyn  Capron  Litherland,  B.S.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

Samuel  Gould  Sadler,  B.S.E.,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mathematics 

PHILOSOPHY 

George  Gillespie  Fox,  Ph.D.   (Princeton),  Head  Professor  of  Philosophy 
Hasse  Octavius  Enwall,  Ph.D.   (Boston),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Philosophy 

PHYSICS 

Robert  Crozier  Williamson,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin),  Head  Professor  of  Physics 

Arthur  Aaron  Bless,  Ph.D.   (Cornell),  Professor  of  Physics 

Clarence  Wilson  Greene,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Acting  Professor  of  Physics 


*  Dr.  Germond  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,   1946-47. 
**  Dr.  Kusner  on   leave  of  absence   1946-47. 
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Habold  Loraine  Knowles,  Ph.D.  (Kansas),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

♦William  Sanford  Perry,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Daniel  Cramer  Swanson,  PLD.  (Comell),  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Morton  Herman  Teller,  B.S.E.,  Instructor  in  Physics 

Milton  Louis  Charnow,  M.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Physics 

PSYCHOLOGY 

EiMER  DUMOND  HiNCKLEY,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Head  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Directoi 

of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Mental  Hygiene 
Robert  Paul  Fischer,  Ph.D.   (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
George  W.  Kisker,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
David  Kirby  Spelt,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Stanley  Eugene  Wimberly,  Ph.D.   (Michigan),  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
Richard  James  Anderson,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  Mental 

Hygiene 
Kenneth  Steiner  Davenport,  Ph.D.  (Purdue),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
Irving   Rodney    Stone,    M.A..   Assistant    Professor    of   Vocational    Guidance    and    Mental 

Hygiene 
Osborne  Williams,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

RELIGION 

Delton  Lewis  Scudder,  Ph.  D.  (Yale),  Head  Professor  of  Religion 

SOCIOLOGY 

John  Miller  Maclachlan,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Head  Professor  of  Sociology 
Luaus  Moody  Bristol,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
Winston  Wallace  Ehrmann,  Ph.D.   (Yale),  Professor  of  Sociology 
Orville  F.  Ouackenbush.  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

SPEECH 

Henry  Philip  Constans,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Head  Professor  of  Speech 

Dallas  Claude  Dickey.  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State),  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Wayne  C.  Eubank,  Ph.D.  (Louisiana  State  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Lester  Leonard  Hale,  Ph.D.,  (Louisiana  State  University),  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Roy  Edvfards  Tew,  MA.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Lowell  ]VIatson,  B.F.A.,  Acting  Instructor  in  Speech 

DIVISION  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

(An  Intercollegiate  Unit  Offering  a  Program  Leading  to  Degrees  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences) 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

H.  Harold  Hume,  M.S.A.,  D.Sc.   (Gemson),  Dean  of  the  CoKege  ef  Agriculture 
John  Miller  Maclachlan,  Ph.D.    (North  Carolina),  Associate   Dean   of   the   College   of 
Arts  and  Sciences 


*  Retired  February  1,  1947. 
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Wai-ter  Jeffries  Matherly,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (William  Jewell),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Adminietration 

Glenn  Ballard  Simmons,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Acting  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
Joseph  Weil,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Dean  of  the  CoUege  of  Engineering 

William  Harold  Wilson.  Ph.D.  (Illinois),  Chairman  of  Practical  Logic  in  the  University 
College 

STAFF 

SiGiSMOND  deR.  Diettrich,  Ph.D.  (Clark),  D.Sc.  (Budapest),  Professor  of  Economic 
Geography  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  Chairman  of  the  Division,  and 
Head  of  the  Geography  Section 

*Theodore  Huntington  Hubbell,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Head  of  the  Geology  Section 

Richard  Archer  Edwards,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

Charles  Francis  Byers,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Frederick  Burean  Smith,  Ph.D.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Soils  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture 

William  Haskell  Pierson,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration 

Roy  Paul  Terrell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economic  Geography  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration 

Arthur  Nelson  Winsor.  E.M.,  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering 

general  statement 

The  subject-matter  fields  regularly  oflFered  to  students  in  the  (College  ef  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences are 

Astronomy  General  Science  Music 

Bacteriology  Geography  Philosophy 

Biology  Geology  Physics 

Botany  German  Political  Science 

Chemistry  Greek  Portuguese 

Economics  History  Psychology 

Education  Journalism  Religion 

English  Latin  Sociology 

French  Mathematics  Spanish 

Speech 

Curricula  are  offered  which  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry.  The  College  also 
offers  courses  in  combination  with  Law,  which  lead  to  the  first  three  of  these  degrees.  The 
College  offers  programs  of  special  interest  in  Geography  and  Geology  (page  88),  in  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (page  85),  in  Radio  Broadcasting  Training  (page  141),  and  in  Social 
Administration   (page  88). 


*On  leave  of  absence. 
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CHAIR    OF   AMERICANISM 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Florida,  which  ha« 
provided  a  fund  of  $40,000  for  this  purpose,  supplemented  by  legislative  appropriation, 
there  is  maintained  a  Professorship  in  the  University  knov>rn  as  the  "Chair  of  Americanism". 
The  holder  of  this  professorship  is  head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
offering  courses  in  American  History,   Government,   and   Constitutional   Law. 

GRADUATION    WITH    HONORS   AND    HIGH    HONORS 

For  graduation  With  Honors  a  student  must  earn  an  honor  point  average  of  3.2  or 
greater  in  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division. 

The  regulations  concerning  graduation  With  High  Honors  are  administered  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  of  the  College.  This  committee  invites  students  of  sufficiently  meri- 
torious scholastic  record  to  take  a  high  honors  examination  designed  to  test:  the  student's 
grasp  of  great  events,  achievements  and  personalities  in  the  general  fields  of  human  interest; 
the  student's  comprehension  and  grasp  of  his  major  field;  and  the  student's  initiative, 
thoroughness  and  accuracy.  Recommendation  for  graduation  With  High  Honors  is  based 
upon  excellence  in  the  high  honors  examination,  honor  point  average,  distribution  and 
quality  of  subject-matter  studied,  and  evaluation  of  the  student  by  his  teachers. 

CORRESPONDENCE  STUDY 

No  part  of  the  last  thirty  credits  counted  toward  a  degree  may  be  earned  by  corre- 
spondence or  extension  study  except  by  special  permission. 

STUDENT    RESPONSIBILITY 

Each  student  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  registering  for  the  proper  courses  and 
lor  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  his  degree. 

Seniors  must  file  formal  application  for  a  degree  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  and  must 
pay  the  diploma  fee  very  early  in  the  semester  in  which  they  expect  to  receive  the  degree;  the 
official  calendar  shows  the  latest  date  on  which  this  can  be  done. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  every  course  for  which  he  registers.  Courses  can  be 
dropped  or  changed  without  penalty  only  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

The  student's  program  of  studies  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  adviser,  the  curric- 
ulum committee,  and  the  dean  or  his  appointee. 

MAXIMUM   LOAD 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than  17  semester  hours  in  any  semester 
tinless  his  honor  point  average  for  the  preceding  semester  is  at  least  2.5. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than  19  hours  in  any  one  semester  except 
by  special  permission. 

DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

ADMISSION 

To  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  students  are  required  to  present 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  and  to  be  certified  by  the 
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Board  of  University  Examiners  as  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  College. 
Transfer  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are 
referred  to  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  section  of  this  bulletin  entitled  "Transfer  Students,"  page  9. 

THE  DECREES   OF  BACHELOR   OF   ARTS   AND   BACHELOR  OF  SOENCE 

The  curricula  which  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
are  alike  in  all  basic  requirements. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  from  either  of  these  curricula  are  as  follows: 

A  total  of  sixty-four  semester  hours,  with  an  average  of  C  or  better;  in  this  total  must 
be  included  (1)  either  a  Departmental  Major  or  a  Group  Major  as  described  below,  and 
(2)  at  least  twelve  semester  hours,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  or  his  ap- 
pointee, in  departments  other  than  those  which  contribute  to  the  major. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL    MAJOR 

Many  students  desire  or  find  it  expedient  to  specialize  in  some  one  subject-matter  field. 
Such  students  should  undertake  to  earn  a  departmental  major. 

A  departmental  major  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows: 

(1)  Concentration  consisting  of  not  less  than  twenty -four  and  not  more  than  thirty-two 
semester  hours  in  one  subject-matter  field.  This  field  is  called  the  student's  major 
field.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  field  is  administered,  or  his 
appointee,  will  act  as  the  student's  registration  adviser.  Each  student  expecting  to 
earn  a  departmental  major  should  consult  his  adviser  rpgarding  choice  of  courses 
before  each  registration.  No  courses  in  the  major  field  in  which  the  grade  earned 
is  below  C  will  be  counted  toward  fulfillment  of  this  requirement. 

(2)  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  or  six  semester  hours  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage course  numbered  above  100. 

(3)  Such  subsidiary  courses  from  subject-matter  fields  other  than  the  major  field  as  are 
essential  to  thoroughness  of  concentration  and  comprehension.  The  student  should 
consult  his  adviser  concerning  these  courses. 

THE   GROUP   MAJOR 

Group  Majors  are  provided  for  those  students  who  do  not  required  or  desire  the  intensive 
concentration  provided  by  a  departmental  major.  The  group  major  should  not  be  taken 
by  students  planning  on  doing  graduate  work. 

A  group  major  consists  of  two  parts,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  total  of  not  less  than  fourteen  semester  courses  selected  from  a  group  of  three 
related  suhject-matter  fields,  with  at  least  four  semester  courses  in  each,  and  an 
average  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  these  fields. 

(2)  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  or  six  semester  hours  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage course  numbered  above  100. 

BACHELOR   OF  ARTS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  fulfill  the  requirement* 
for   degrees  with   majors   in   one   or   more   of   the   fields   of   Economics,    English,    French, 
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German,   History,   Journalism,   Philosophy,   Political   Science,   Religion,   Sociology,   Spanish 
and  Speech. 

BACHELOR   OF   SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  those  who  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements for  degrees  with  majors  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  Bacteriology,  Biology, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physics. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  OR  BACHELOR  OF  SQENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree  with  majors  in  one  or  more  fields  of  Geography, 
Mathematics,  and  Psychology  when  their  remaining  courses  are  selected  predominantly 
from  the  other  fields  which  lead  to  either  one  or  the  other  degree. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

The  recpiirements  for  graduation  from  this  curriculum  (in  addition  to  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences)   are  as  follows: 

(1)  All  of  the  following  courses  except  those  which  have  been  used  for  graduation  from 
the  University  College,  or  its  equivalent,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  University 
Examiners : 

Cy.   101-102  General    Chemistry 8 

Cy.  111-112  General   Chemistry    „ 2 

Cy.  201-202  Analytical    Chemistry    _ _ -.^ 8 

Cy.  211-212  Analytical   Chemistry  _ _ — 3 

Cy.  301-302  Organic   Chemistry   _ - ■..-  8 

Cy.  311-312  Organic   Chemistry   _ .- 2 

Cy.  401-402  Physical   Chemistry  .^ 8 

Cy.  411-412  Advanced    Chemistry    _ 6 

Cy.  481-482  Chemical    Literature    - 1 

Ms.   105-106  Basic   Mathematics    _ -^ 8 

Ms.  353-354  Differential    and    Integral    Calculus    - 8 

Gn.  33-34  First- Year  German 6 

Gn.  201-202  Second-Year    German    .^ 6 

Eh.  355  Business    Writing    3 

A  course  in  college  physics,  with  laboratory,  of  not  less  than  eight  semester  hours,  and 

(2)  At  least  twenty -five  additional  semester  hours,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean,  or  his  appointee,  outside  of  the  field  of  chemistry. 

However,  no  grade  below  C  in  any  course  in  chemistry,  wherever  earned,  will  be  counted 
for  the  degree.  Furthermore,  no  course  in  chemistry  other  than  those  listed  in  (1)  above, 
or  equivalent,  may  be  counted  for  this  degree. 

Students  studying  in  this  curriculum  may  carry  19.5  hours  in  each  term  in  their  senior 
year  if  they  have  qualified  for  a  nineteen-hour  load. 

This  curriculum  offers  an  especially  strong  foimdation  in  chemistry  for  students  who 
desire  to  make  chemistry  their  vocation. 

GROUP   MAJOR  IN   INTER-AMERICAN   AFFAIRS 

This  program  of  studies  provides  the  student  with  a  many-sided  liberal  education  for 
present-day  citizenship  and  at  the  same  time  trains  him  for  lines  of  endeavor  that  require 
specialized  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere.  Variations  in  the  number  and  character  of  specialized  courses  included  in  the  stu- 
dent's program  make  it  possible  to  concentrate  in  many  different  aspects  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  including  industrial  and  commercial,  diplomatic  and  consular,  journalistic,  etc.  Spe- 
cial opportunities  are  available  for  advanced  study  through  the  facilities  of  the  Institute  of 
Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  University  of  Florida.  Students  majoring  in  Inter-American 
Affairs  are  urged  to  spend  at  least  one  semester  or  two  summer  sessions  in  a  University 
located  in  one  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

Requirements 

(1)  A  group  major  from  three  of  the  following  fields:  Languages,  Geography,  History, 
Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Sociology. 

(2)  Four  semester  courses  approved  by  the  group  adviser  and  the  Dean  or  his  appointee, 
in  fields  other  than  those  chosen  under  (1)   above. 

(3)  A  student  should  have  a  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  knowledge  of  Spanish  and 
English,  and  is  urged  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Portuguese  or  French.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  as  regards  Spanish,  this  will  involve  the  completion  of  Spanish 
313-314,  or  the  equivalent.  In  any  case  a  student  must  have  at  least  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  or  6  semester  hours  in  a  foreign  language  course 
numbered  above  100. 

(4)  The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalent  should  be  included  in  the  student's 
program,  either  as  part  of  the  major  or  as  electives: 

Gpy.  201     Geography  of  the  Americas   S 

Es.      381     Economic   Geography   of  North   America  8 

Geography :     Es.     385     Economic  Geography  of  South  America  —     3 

Hy.     241     History  of  the  Modem  World 4 

History:  Hy.     317     Latin    American   History    1850-1900    _ 3 

Hy.     318     Latin   American   History    1900-1947    3 

Economics :     Es.  205-206  Economic  Foundations  of  Modem  Life  ■ 6 

Bs.     443     Foreign   Trade 3 

Political  Pel.    313     American   Government   and  Politics   3 

Science:       Pel.    309     International    Relations    „ 3 

Pel.    310     International    Relations    — 3 

Sociology :       Sy.      364     Latin   American   Civilization   3 

In  addition  to  foreign  language  courses,  the  student  is  advised  to  select  his  general  col- 
lege electives  from  the  above. 

THE  DEGREE  BACHELOR   OF   ARTS  IN   JOURNALISM 

Instruction  in  Journalism  is  designed  to  provide  study  and  training  for  those  interested 
in:  (1)  journalism  as  a  career,  and  who  aspire  to  the  more  important  positions  in  the 
field  of  communications,  such  as  printing,  radio,  and  films;  (2)  newspaper  production, 
either  in  editorial  or  business  phases;  (3)  reporting  and  evaluation  of  public  affairs; 
(4)  careers  closely  related  to  journalism,  in  which  journalistic  knowledge  and  training 
would  conduce  to  greater  success;  and  (5)  the  cultural  perspective  to  be  attained  by  the 
study  of  journalism  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  evolving  events  of  civilization. 

Students  interested  in  professional  training  for  journalism  may  pursue  the  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism,  while  students  interested  in  the 
cultural   training    which    the    study    of    journalism    affords    may    select    journalism    as    a 
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departmental  major  or  as  one  of  the  fields  in  a  group  major  in  the  curriculum  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Sixty-four  semester  hours  with  an  average  of  C  or  higher,  and  a  grade  of  C 
or  higher  in  all  journalism  courses  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree.  In  the 
sixty-four  semester  hours  must  be  included  the  journalism  courses  required 
for  either  the  Writing  and  Editing  Sequence  or  the  Business  Sequence.  The 
remainder  of  the  sixty-four  semester  hours  must  be  earned  in  approved  elecdves, 
with  710/  less  than  six  nor  more  than  eighteen  credits  in  any  one  department, 
and  with  at  least  eighteen  credits  in  courses  outside  the  Department  of 
Journalism. 

The  following  courses  must  be  taken:  Jm.  213,  214,  215,  and  216.  They  should  be 
taken  as  electives  in  the  University  College,  but  may  be  taken  in  the  Upper  Division  with 
the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  In  addition,  the  courses  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  following  sequences  are  required: 

WRITING  AND  EDITING  SEQUENCE    (NEWSPAPER,  RADIO,  OR   MAGAZINE) 

Jm.  301 — News  Writing  and  Editing  ^ — 4 

Jm.  302  News  Writing  and  Editing  — * 

Jm.  314  Magazine  Writing  and  Editing  „ 8 

Jm.  407  Interpreting  the  News j 3 

Jm.  408  Public   Opinion   | 

Jm.  409  Law  of  the  Press  - •• ^ 

Jm.  412  Contemporary  Journalistic   Thought   3 

BUSINESS   SEQUENCE    (MANAGEMENT,   ADVERTISING,    OR   CIRCULATION) 

Jm.  301  News  Writing  and  Editing  - 4 

Jm.  302  News  Writing  and  Editing - -  4 

Jm.  317  Mechanics  of  Publishing   * - —  3 

Jm.  318  Newspaper  Management   3 

Jm.  407  Interpreting  the  News  v —  3 

Jm.  408  Public   Opinion   ■>• 3 

Jm.  409  Law  of  the  Press . — 3 

Jm.  411  Public    Relations    _ _ - 3 

Jm.  412  Contemporary  Journalistic  Thought   _ —  3 

THE   CtnUUCULA    IN    COMBINATION   WITH    LAW 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  oflFers  three  curricula  in  combination  with  Law. 

The  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  these 
curricula  are  basically  the  same,  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

I.  Thirty-six  semester  hours  and  an  average  of  C,  or  better,  in  the  College  of  Arta 
and  Sciences, 

II.     twenty-eight  semester  hours  and  an  average  of  C,  or  better,  in  the  College  of  Law, 

and 
in.     a  departmental  major  or  a  group  major  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta 
or  Bachelor  of  Science.     (See  page  84.) 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  in  the  combined 
Journalism-Law  curriculum  are  the  same  as  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  cur- 
riculum leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism  (see  page  86),  provided, 
however,  that  credit  must  be  earned  as  follows: 

I.     Thirty-six  semester  hours  and  an  average  of  C,  or  better,  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and 

II.  twenty-eight  semester  hours  and  an  average  of  CI,  or  better,  in  the  CoUege  of  Law. 
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THE    PRE-MEDICAL    CURRICULUM 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  cooperates  with  students  who  wish  to  secure  training 
which  will  fit  them  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  All  such  students  are  advised  to 
consult  medical  school  bulletins  carefully  and  widely.  The  program  in  the  College  of  Arti 
and  Sciences  will  be  planned  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  It 
is  strongly  urged,  however,  that  pre-medical  students  follow  and  complete  the  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  medicine  are  invited  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  counsel  and  advice. 

THE   CURRICULUM    IN    SOCIAL   ADMINISTRATION 

This  program  provides  training  for  beginning  workers  in  social  administration  and  a 
foundation  for  those  desiring  graduate  work  in  this  field.  The  curriculum  is  so  designed 
that  the  student  is  provided  with  a  pre-professioneJ  background  without  sacrificing  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  Curriculum  in  Social  Administration  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
all  requirements  for  this  degree  must  be  met  (see  page  84).  The  student  has  a  choice 
of  a  departmental  major  in  Sociology,  with  appropriate  subsidiary  and  free  elective 
courses,  or  a  group  major  taken  from  three  of  the  following  areas:  Economics,  History 
and  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  If  a  group  major  is  selected  the  twelve 
hours  of  required  free  electives  must  be  chosen  from  courses  outside  of  Economics,  History 
and  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  University  College  electives  recom- 
mended for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  Curriculum  of  Social  Administration  include: 
Bs.  211-212,  Es.  203,  Es.  205-206,  Hy.  241,  Pel.  313,  Sy.  241,  Psy.  201,  Sch.  241. 

Students  registering  in  the  ctirriculum  are  expected  to  confer  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Social  Administration,  and  to  follow  programs  of  study  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  These  programs  are  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  Certification  in  Social  Administration  as  well  as  to  meet  those  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

DIVISION  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

The  Division  of  Geography  and  Geology  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and  re- 
search in  geography  and  geology,  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  as  a  part  of  their  general  education;  to  provide  part  of  the 
training  for  students  preparing  for  business  careers  and  for  the  United  States  Foreign 
Service;  to  prepare  students  for  positions  as  teachers  of  geography  and  geology;  to  train 
students  for  research  work:  as  investigators  in  governmental  service,  as  experts  for  com- 
mercial, agricultural  and  industrial  firms  and  as  specialists  Ln  resources  and  land  planning. 

Advanced  work  in  geography  and  geology  is  becoming  increasingly  significant  and  essen- 
tial in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State  of  Florida,  especially  with  regard  to  the  discovery  and 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  in  agricultural  development  and  in  land  planning  and  land- 
use  programs.  In  geography  the  University  of  Florida  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  study  of 
sub-tropical  geography,  the  Caribbean  region,  climatic  studies  including  air  drainage  and 
frost  formation,  agricultural  geography,  mapping  and  cartography,  and  year  around  geo- 
graphic field  work.  In  geology  special  opportunities  exist  for  the  study  of  recent  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  shorelines  and  marine  terraces,  ground  water  problems  and  sub-surface 
erosion,  paleontology  and  petroleum  geology,  and  special  resources  such  as  phosphate,  lime 
rock,  glass  sands,  fullers  earth,  kaolin,  etc. 
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DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

Students  desiring  to  concentrate  in  Geography  or  Geology  will  register  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  curricula  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor 
of  Science.  (See  page  84.)  Group  Majors  are  available  for  students  desiring  to  com- 
bine training  in  Geography  or  Geology  and  two  or  more  related  fields;  i.  e.,  training  for 
Latin  American  Affairs,  Land  Use  and  Land  Planning,  Climatology,  Cartography,  etc. 

Geography  Sequence 

Students  are  advised  to  begin  the  study  of  a  modem  foreign  language  and  complete 
Gpy.  203,  Gpy.  204.  Gy.  203  in  the  University  College  as  electives. 


Junior  Year 

Courses                     First   Semester                    Credita  Courses 

Es.       205     — Economic  Foundations  of  Es.       206 

Modem    Life   8 

Sis.        301     — SoUs  3  Es.        382 

Gpy.     323     — Elementary    Climatography  _     3  Gpy.     312 

•Electives 7 

Gpy.     330 


16 

Senior   Year 


Gy. 

Es. 


401 
381 


-Physiography  of  North 
America  — 


Gpy.     430 


— Economic    Geography  of 

North   America 

•EHectives    


Second  Semester  Creditt 

— Economic  Foundations  of 

Modem  Life 8 

— Utilization  of  Our  Resources  3 

— Plant  and  Animal 

Geography 3 

— Maps,  Charts   and   Graphs —  3 

♦Electives    •  * 

16 


— Field   Mapping   and 

Advanced  Cartography 8 

tOptional  course  in  Geography  8 
•Electives    10 


10 

16 


IC 


•All  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee.  Students  are  advised  tc 
take  one  full  year  above  the  elementary  course  in  English.  Students  wishing  to  concentrate  m  th« 
physical  aspects  of  geography,  agricultural  geography  and  land  utilization,  or  the  cultural  and 
human  aspects  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  the  various  fields  concerned. 

tThe   major   in    Geography    requires    the   completion    of    six    semester    hours    in    Geography    or 

Geology  courses  numbered  above  300,  in  addition  to  those  specified  above. 

Geology  Sequence 

Students  are  advised  to  begin  the  study  of  a  modem  foreign  language  and  complete 
Gy.  203,  Gy.  204,  Gpy.  203  in  the  University  College  as  electives. 


Courses 

Gy.       321 
Gpy.     312 

Sis.       301 


Gy. 


401 


Gpy.     323 


First  Semester  Cr 

— Elementary   Paleontology   

— Plant   and   Animal 

Geography .. 

— Soils     

♦Electives    . 


— Physiography  of  North 

America 

— Elementary  Climatography  .. 

tOptional  course   in   Geology.. 

♦Electives   


Junior 

Year 

edits 

Courses 

3 

Gy.       308 

3 
8 
7 

Gpy.     204 
Gpy.     330 

16 

Senior 

Year 

8 
8 
8 

7 

Gpy.     430 

16 


Second  Semester  Crediti 

— Elementary    Minerology 

and  Petrology —  8 

— Elements  of  World 

Geography  ._ 8 

— Maps,   Charts  and   Graphs—.  8 

♦Elective   7 

16 


— Field   Mapping  and 

Advanced  Cartography  8 

tOptional  course  in   Geology..     8 
•Electives 10 


1« 

Student*  are  advised  t»  tak« 


•Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee, 
one  full  year  above  the  elementary  course  in  English. 

tThe  major  in  Geology  requires  the  completion  of  nine  semester  hours  in  Geology  or  Geography 
courses  numbered  above  300,  in  addition  to  those  specified  above. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

FACULTY  — 1946-47 

Walter   J.    Matherly,    M.A.,    LL.D.    (William    Jewell),    Dean    and    Head    Professor    of 

Economics 
Roland  B.  Eutsler,  Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania),  Assistant  Dean,  Professor  of   Economics,  and 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research 

ECONOMICS  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

Montgomery  D.  Anderson,   Ph.D.    (Robert   Brookings),   Professor  of   Business   Statistics 

and  Economics  and  Chairman  of  Elementary  Statistics 
Truman  C.  Bigham,  Ph.D.   (Stanford),  Professor  of  Economics  and  Chairman  of  Graduate 

Offerings  and  Degrees 
John  G.  ELORrocE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Harwood  B.  Dolbeare,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Finance 

Oscar  E.  Heskin,  Ph.D.    (Minnesota),  Professor  of  Economics  and   Marketing 
Huber  C.  Hurst,  M.A..  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Business  Law 
John   B.   McFerrin,   Ph.D.    (North   Carolina),   Professor   of   Economics   and   Chairman   of 

Elementary  Economics 
John  W.  Dietz,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Finance 

Clement  H,  Donovan,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Finance 
*William  H.  Joubert,  Ph.D.    (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Brant  Bonner,  Ph.D.   (North  Carolina),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Frank  W.  Tuttle,  Ph.D.   (Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Elmo  L.  Jackson,  Ph.D.   (Harvard),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
Murray  W.  Shields,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Marketing 
Frank   Goodwin,  Ph.D.    (Pennsylvania),  Associate   Professor   of  Economics 
Raymond  W.  Mason.  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Insurance  and  Economics 
John  S.  Henderson,  Ph.D.    (Louisiana),  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics   and   Statistics 
Louis  A.  Gaitanis,  B.S.B.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Clifton  Oliver,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
James  G.  Richardson,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
Ralph  D.  Turlington,  M.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Marketing  and  Statistics 
Edgar  S.  Dunn,  Jr.,  B.S.B.A.,  Teaching  Assistant  in  Statistics 

ACCOUNTING 

James  S.  Lanham,  Ph.D.    (Texas),  Head  Professor  of  Accounting 

Earl  P.  Powers,  M.A.,  C.P.A.   (Florida),  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.  Ross  Evans,  M.S.,  C.P.A.   (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

*E.  Burl  Austin,  B.S.B.A.,  C.P.A.   (Iowa),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

Russell  Grady,  M.S.,  C.P.A.   (Illinois),  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

William  F.  Moshier,  B.S.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Ralph  M.  Kelmon,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

**E.  Theodore  Couch,  B.S.,  C.P.A.  (Indiana,  Kentucky),  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Thomas  N.  Humble,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 


*  Resigned   November    15.    1946. 
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Donald  F.  Burns,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

Erhart  G.  Peterson,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounling 

Louis  Nola,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

*George  Dandelake,  M.S.,  C.P.A.   (Florida),  Instructor  in  Accounting 

*ViRGiL  CoNKLiNG,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Michel  G.  Emmanuel,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Benneth  Johnson,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Ralph  Martin,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Milton  S.  Boyce,  B.S.B.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

Denver  F.  Baxter,  B.S.,  Teaching  Assistant 

Charles  D.  Darby,  Teaching  Assistant 

REAL  ESTATE 

James  E.  Chace,  Jr..  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.   (Chicago),  Head  Professor  of  Real  Estate 
Karl  E.  Ashburn,  Ph.D.  (Duke),  Associate  Professor  of  Real  Estate 

GEOGRAPHY 

SiciSMOND    deR.    Diettrich,    Ph.D.    (Clark),    D.Sc.     (Budapest).    Professor    of    Economic 

Geography  and  Chairman  of  Division  of  Geography  and  Geology 
William  H.  Pierson,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 
R.  Paul  Terrell,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

general  statement 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  of  the  University  of  Florida  was  organized  in 
1927  to  meet  the  needs  of  Florida  business.  The  purposes  of  instruction  in  Business  Ad- 
ministration are  four  in  number:  First,  the  training  of  business  leaders;  second,  the 
preparation  of  business  executives  and  technicians;  third,  the  development  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  complex  relationships  between  business  and  all  other  social  phenomena 
from  which,  at  least  it  is  hoped,  there  will  emerge  business  statesmen;  and,  fourth,  the 
prosecution  of  research  projects  for  the  improvement  of  business  methods,  techniques,  and 
policies. 

The  operations  of  business  enterprise  in  recent  years  have  become  increasingly  complex 
in  character.  They  have  ceased  to  be  simple  and  localized;  they  have  become  intricate 
and  highly  involved — state-wide,  nation-wide,  world-wide.  To  manage  business  concerns 
and  to  make  money,  broad  training  is  necessary.  The  principles  upon  which  the  economic 
system  functions,  the  forms  of  business  units,  the  ramifications  of  production  and  of 
markets,  the  services  of  transportation  and  communication,  the  impact  of  taxation,  the 
methods  of  financing — all  require  consideration.  Those  who  would  enter  business  in  the 
present  or  who  would  serve  as  specialists  in  accounting,  statistics  or  in  other  facilitating 
activities  of  modern  business  must  be  provided  with  training  in  fundamentals— professional 
training  in  fundamentals. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  organized  toward  this  end.  It  does  not  turn 
out  finished  business  men — managers,  executives  and  department  heads.  While  it  supplies 
its  graduates  with  some  skills,  they  are  not  expected  to  start  at  the  top;  they  start  lower 
down,  get  experience  and  learn   by   actual  contact  the  operations  of  the   establishments 


*  Resigned  February  1.   1947. 
**  ResiKned  March  1,   1947. 
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with  which  they  identify  themselves.     Their  training  helps  to  shorten  their  apprenticeship 
and  enables  them  to  move  up  faster  than  they  would  move  without  training. 

Instruction  in  Public  Administration  is  designed  to  provide  analysis  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  students  for  public  service  occupation«. 
Government  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  requires  personnel  thoroughly  trained 
in  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  other  related  sciences.  The  program  of  train- 
ing offered  supplies  basic  courses  in  these  fields.  It  does  not  eqxiip  students  with  specific 
skills;  it  is  designed  to  provide  them  with  broad  training  in  the  structure  and  functions  of 
government  and  to  prepare  them  for  readier  entry  into  public  life  and  occupations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

The  Department  of  Real  Estate  was  established  by  the  1945  Legislature.  Under  the 
act  passed,  provisions  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  two  full-time  faculty  members 
in  this  department.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  courses  in  real  estate  have  been  increased 
from  two  to  ten  and  Group  III,  Real  Estate,  has  been  added  to  the  Curricula  in  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.  The  courses  offered  in  this  field  are  designed  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  better  understanding  of  this  form  of  wealth,  to  furnish  a  useful  supplement  to 
the  instruction  in  other  fields  of  business  administration,  and  to  constitute  professional 
training  for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the  brokerage,  management,  appraising,  financing, 
and  development  of  real  estate. 

REAL   ESTATE   SCHOLARSHIPS   TO    BE    AWARDED    IN    1947-48 

Jay  Hearin  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to  $240,  is  given  by  Jay 
Hearin  of  Tampa.  It  is  awarded  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  to  any  student 
living  anywhere  in  Florida  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  Application  for 
this  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Orlando  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  amounts  to  $240  annually 
and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Orange  County  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real 
estate  selected  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee.  In  the  event  no  student  from 
Orange  County  applies  for  the  scholarship,  it  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  living  anywhere 
in  the  state  of  Florida.  Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

Lakeland  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  amounts  to  $240  annually 
and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Polk  County  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real 
estate  selected  by  the  University  Scholarship  CommiUee.  In  the  event  no  student  from 
Polk  County  applies  for  the  scholarship,  it  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  living  anywhere 
in  the  state  of  Florida.  Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  Scholarship  in  Real  Estate. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to  $240, 
is  provided  annually  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hollenbeck  of  Studstill  and  Hollenbeck,  Inc.,  of  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida.  It  is  awarded  to  a  student  from  Palm  Beach  County  who  is  begin- 
ning his  Junior  year  and  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  student  will 
be  selected  by  the  University  Scholarship  Committee  with  approval  by  the  Principal  of 
the  Palm  Beach  High  School.  Application  therefor  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration. 

JFest  Palm  Beach  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to 
$240,  is  given  by  the  West  Palm  Beach  Board  of  Realtors  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
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It  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Palm  Beach  County  who  is  beginning  his  Junior 
year  and  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  student  will  be  selected  by 
the  principal  of  the  Palm  Beach  County  High  School.  Application  therefor  should  be  made 
directly  to  the  Principal. 

Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to  $240, 
is  given  by  the  Winter  Haven  Board  of  Realtors  to  a  student  from  the  Greater  Winter 
Haven  area  who  has  attended  the  Winter  Haven  High  School  and  who  is  pursuing  the 
curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Principal  of  the  Winter 
Haven  High  School  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Winter  Haven  Board 
of  Realtors.  Application  for  the  scholarship  may  be  filed  either  with  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  or  with  the  Principal  of  the  Winter  Haven  High  School. 

Greater  Daytona  Beach  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship  amounts  to 
$240  annually  and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  from  Greater  Daytona  Beach  pursuing 
the  curriculum  in  real  estate.  The  student  will  be  selected  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  High  School.  Application  for  the  scholarship  may  be  filed  either  with  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  or  with  the  Principal  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  High  School. 

The  Bradenton  Board  of  Realtors  Scholarship. — This  scholarship,  which  amounts  to  $240, 
is  given  by  the  Bradenton  Board  of  Realtors.  It  is  awarded  by  the  University  Scholarship 
Committee  to  any  student  from  Manatee  County  who  is  pursuing  the  curriculum  in  real 
estate.  Application  for  this  scholarship  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration. 

BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business 

Research  which   provides   faculty  members  and   graduate  students  with  an   opportunity   to 

engage  in  specific  types  of  research  work.  Its  activities  are  coordinated  with  the  research 
activities  of  the  College  as  a  whole. 

MEMBERSHIP   IN    NATIONAL    AND    REGIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  ol 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  and  of  the  Southern  Economic  Association. 

PLACEMENT    OF   GRADUATES 

While  the  College  of  Business  Administration  does  not  obligate  itself  to  secure  positions 
for  its  graduates,  it  operates  a  placement  service  and  does  everything  it  can  to  assist 
students  in   securing  employment  after  graduation. 

BUSINESS    WRITING 

Students  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  are  permitted  to  include  Eh.  355. — 
Business  Writing  among  their  electives  in  Business  Administration.  Those  students  found 
deficient  in  English  will  be  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  and  the  Dean  may  require 
them  to  take  Business  Writing  during  the  next  semester. 

MAXIMUM    CREDIT   LOADS    OF    STUDENTS 

The  maximum  credit  load  of  all  students  registered  for  the  curriculum  in  Public  Admin- 
istration as  weU  as  for  the  curriculum  in  Business  Administration  proper  during  each  of 
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their  first  two  semesters  (first  year)  shall  be  15  academic  semester  hours  (6  in  summer 
session).  However,  these  students  may  increase  their  credit  loads  to  18  academic  semester 
hours  during  their  first  semester,  provided  they  have  graduated  from  the  General  College 
with  honors;  likewise,  they  may  increase  their  credit  loads  to  18  academic  semester  hours 
(9  in  summer  session)  during  their  second  semester,  provided  they  have  attained  an  honor 
point  average  of  3  (B)  or  more  in  the  preceding  semester.  The  maximum  credit  load  of 
all  students  after  their  first  two  semesters  is  limited  to  18  academic  semester  hours.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Business  Administration  is  66 
semester  hours  on  which  the  student  must  earn  an  average  of  C  or  better.  To  graduate 
With  Honors,  a  student  must  have  graduated  from  the  University  College  with  honors  and 
completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  with  an  average  of  3.0  (B)  or  higher,  or  in  lieu 
of  graduation  from  the  University  College  with  honors,  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
Upper  Division  with  an  average  of  3.2  or  higher.  To  graduate  With  High  Honors,  a  student 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Attain  a  scholastic  average  in  all  academic  courses  of  3.4  or  better. 

2.  Secure  the  recommendation  of  a  Faculty  Committee. 

A  copy  of  detailed  regulations  governing  graduation  with  high  honors  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Of  the  66  semester  credit  hours  required  for  graduation,  not  more  than  six  semester 
credit  hours  may  be  earned  by  correspondence  or  extension  study.  Such  credit  hours, 
furthermore,  must  be  approved  for  each  individual  student  in  advance  by  the  Committee 
on  Curricular  Adjustments. 

UNDERGRADUATE  DEGREES  AND   CURRICULA 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  ofiFers  two  undergraduate  degrees:  The  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Administra- 
tion. To  secure  the  first  named  degree  students  must  complete  either  the  Curriculum  in 
Business  Administration  Proper  or  the  Curriculum  in  Combination  with  Law.  To  secure 
the  second  named  degree  they  must  complete  the  Curriculum  in  Public  Administration. 

GRADUATE  DEGREES 

Courses  are  oflfered  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  ecnomics  and  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    For  descriptions  of  graduate  courses  see  page  144. 

CURRICULUM    IN    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION    PROPER 

In  order  to  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  to  register  for  any  of  its 
curricula  students  are  required  to  complete  the  curriculum  in  the  University  College  as 
specified  on  page  55  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  each  of  the  courses  or  areas  of  knowledge 
listed,  including  the  following: 

Es.  205-206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modem  Life 
Bs.  211-212. — Elementary  Accounting 
Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics 

The  curriculum  in  Business  Administration  Proper  is  divided  into  ten  groups  or  pro- 
grams of  studies.  Each  student  is  required  to  select  and  complete  one  of  these  groups  or 
programs.     Of  sixty-six  semester  hours  required  for  graduation  forty-eight  semester  hours 
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in  seven  groups  and  forty-two  in  two  groups  are  prescribed.  Where  adequate  cause  there- 
for is  shown  students  may  by  petition  in  some  cases  substitute  other  courses  in  economics 
and  business  administration  for  these  prescribed  courses.  The  remaining  hours  in  each 
group  are  approved  electives.  Of  these  hours,  twelve  may  consist  of  courses  offered  outside 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  including  six  semester  hours  in  advanced  military 
science. 

I.      ACCOUNTING 


Courses 

Bs. 

310 

Bs. 

311 

Bs. 

401 

£s. 

321 

Junior  Tear 

First   Semeter                    Credits  Courses 

-Accounting  Mathematics  3  Bs.    312 

-Accounting    Principles    3  Bs.    313 

-Business    Law    3  Bs.    402 

-Financial   Organization   of  Es.    327 

Society  3 

Approved    Electives*    _ 3 

15 


Second   Semester 

— Accounting    Principles 

— Cost    Accounting 

— Business    Law    

— Public     Finance     

Approved    Electives*    .. 


Credits 

3 

3 

3 

.._  3 


15 


Courses 

Bs.    411 
Bs.    427 

Es.    407 


Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 

-Advanced    Accounting    _ 3  Bs.    412 

-Principles  and  Problems  of  Bs.    414 

Corporation    Finance    3  Es.    408 

-Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  3 

Approved   Electives*    _ 9 

18 


Credits 

— Principles  of   Auditing  3 

— Income  Tax  Procedure  3 

— Economic  Principles  and 

Problems 3 

Approved    Electives*    -  9 

18 


•  Suggested  electives  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration :  Bs.  413 — Advanced  Account- 
ing Systems  :  Bs.  417— Governmental  Accounting ;  Bs.  418— Advanced  Accounting  C.  P.  A.  Prob- 
lems:  Bs.  403— Law  in  Relation  to  the  Form  of  the  Business  Unit;  Bs.  428— Principles  and  Prob- 
lems of  Corporation  Finance ;  Es.  404 — Government  Control  of  Business ;  Bs.  422— Investments ; 
Eh.  355— Business  Writing;  Es.  351— Elements  of  Transportation;  and  Es.  335— Economics  of 
Marketing. 

n.     BANKING   AND  FINANCE 


Courses 
Es.    321 

Es.  327 
Bs.  401 
Es.    351 


First   Semeter 

-Financial   Organization   of 
Society 


Junior  Tear 

Credits         Courses 
Es.    421 


— Public  Finance 


8 


-Business  Law 3 

-Elements   of   Transportation 3 

Approved   Electives    3 

16 


Es. 
Bs. 
Es. 


335 
402 

477 


Second   Semester 

-Advanced  Money  and 

Banking    _ — 

-Economics   of   Marketing 

-Business    Law    — 

-Problems  in  Federal 

Finance   

Approved   Electives    


Credits 


3 
3 
8 


8 
3 

16 


Courses 
Es.    407 

Bs.    429 

Bs.    422 
Bs.    427 


-Economic  Principles  and 
Problems   

-Banking   and  Currency 

Systems    

-Investments     

-Principles   and   Problems   of 

Corporation    Finance    3 

Approved    Electives    6 

18 


Senior 

Year 

edits 

Courses 

Es. 

408 

3 

Bs. 

420 

3 

Bs. 

424 

3 

Bs. 

428 

Credits 

— Economic  Principles  and 

Problems     - — ■ 8 

— Bank   Management 8 

-Investment    Analysis 


— Principles  and  Problems  of 

Corporation    Finance    

Approved    Electives    — 


3 
6 

18 
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ni.     REAL   ESTATE 


Junior  Tear 

Courses                   First  Semester                   Credits  Courses 

Bs.     391     — Property   Management    3  Bs.     390 

Bs.     392     — Problems  in  Real  Estate  Bs.     304 

Brokerage   .^ 3  Es.     321 

Bs.     361     — Property  Insurance  3 

Bs.     401    — Business    Law   3  Es.     335 

Approved  electives*  3 

15 


Second   Semester  Credits 

-Property    Valuation    3 

-Business    Ethics    3 

-Financial    Organization   of 

Society     3 

-Economics  of   Marketing   3 

Approved    electives*    3 


15 


Courses 

Es.     407     — Economic   Principles   and 

Problems  .w 3 

Bs.     493     —Real  Estate  Law 3 

Es.     351     — Elements   of  Transportation....  3 
Bs.     491     — Principles  and  Problems 

of    City   Planning   _  3 

Approved    electives*    _ 6 

18 


Senior  Tear 

Credits         Courses 


Second  Semester  Credits 

Es.     408     — Economic    Principles   and 

Problems   3 

Bs.     393     — Urban    Land   Utilization    3 

Bs.     490     —Principles  and  Problems  of 

Urban    Growth   „ 3 

Es.     327    — Public   Finance  _. 3 

Approved    electives*    _ 6 

18 


IV. 


UARKETING 


Janior  Tear 

Courses  First  Semester  Credits  Courses 

Es.    335    — Economics  of  Marketing   8  Es.    327 

Es.    351    — Elements    of   Transtportation_    8  As.    408 

Es.    321     — Financial   Organization   of 

Society 3  Bs. 

Bs.    401     — Business    Law    3 

Approved   Electives    , 8  Es. 

IS 


439 
470 


Second  Semester  Credits 

— Public   Finance 8 

— Marketing  of  FVnits  and 

Vegetables 8 

— Principles  and  Practices  of 

Merchandising 3 

— Advanced    Business    Statistics  3 

Approved   Electives    3 

16 


Senior  Tear 

Courses  Credits         Courses 

Es.    407     — Economic  Principles  and  Es.    408 

Problems  .. 3 

Bs.    433    —Advertising    3  Bs.    438 

Bs.    443     — Foreign  Trade  Principles  As.    409 

and   Problems   3  Bs.    440 

Bs.    451     — Transportation:  Rates  and 

Rate-Making 3 

Approved   Electives   6 

18 


Credits 


-Economic  Principles  and 

Problems 

-Sales    and    Market    Analysis 

-Cooperative    Marketing 

-Trade  Relations   in   Carib- 
bean  America   

Approved    Electives    


_     8 


3 
6 

18 


V.     TRANSPORTATION   AND   PUBUC   UTILITIES* 


Courses 

Es.    351 

Es.    321 

Es.    327 
Bs.    401 


First  Semester 


Janior  Tear 

Credits         Courses 


-Elements   of  Transportation 3 

-Financial    Organization    of 

Society  , 3 

-Public    Finance    3 

-Business    Law    3 

Approved   Electives**   3 

16 


Es.  354 

Bs.  427 

Es.  335 

Es.  372 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— ^Transport   Regulation   and 

Promotion     3 

—Principles  and  Problems  of 

Corporation  Finance  8 

— Economics    of    Marketing    3 

— Labor    Economics    8 

Approved  Electives**  3 

16 


*  Suggested  electives  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration :  Bs.  492 — Real  Estate  Finance ; 
Bs.  362 — Property  Insurance  ;  Bs.  461 — Life  Insurance. 
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Courses 
Es.    407 

Bs.    461 

Es.    464 

Es.    404 


Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 


— Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  8 

— Transportation  :  Rates  and 

Rate-Making    3 

— Principles  of  Public  Utility 

Economics     —     8 

— Government  Control  of 

Business     3 

Approved   Electives**   6 


18 


Es.  408 
Bb.  452 
Be.    444 


Credits 


-Economic  Principles  and 
Problems 


-Transportation :  Service  and 

Service    Regulations    

-Ocean  Transportation 

Approved   Electives**    


18 


*  It  is  recommended  that  students  planning  to  take  this  group  take  BEn.  91   in  the  University 
College  since  a  knowledge  of  stenography  is  considered  desirable  by  some  employers   in  this  field. 

•*  Students    taking    Group    V    are    encouraged    to    take    Es.    556. — Problems    in    Public    Service 
Industries  as  an  approved  elective. 

VI.     PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 


Courses 

Es.    327 
Es.    321 

Pel.  313 


Courses 
Es.    407 

Ea.  477 
Es.  351 
Bs.    401 


Junior  Tear 

First  Semester  Credits         Courses 

-Public    Finance _  8  Es.    478 

-Financial   Organization   of 

Society  8  Es.    421 

-American   Government  and 

Politics _  3  Pel.  314 

Approved    Electives 6 

15 


Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 


-Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  — 

-Problems    in    Federal    Finance 

-Elements   of  Transportation 

-Business  Law  „ 

Approved    Electives    


Es. 

408 

3 

S 

Es. 

335 

3 

Es. 

479 

3 

Es. 

404 

6 

18 


Second  Semester 

-Problems  in  State  and 
Local    Finance    

-Advanced  Money  and 
Banking _ 

-American   Government  and 

Politics    _ 

Approved    Electives 


Credits 


8 


16 


Credits 

-Economic   Principles   and 

Problems  8 

-Economics    of    Marketing    3 

-Fiscal    Administration    3 

-Government    Control    of 

Business    _ .._ ~ 3 

Approved    Electives    6 


18 


VII.      ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY   AND  FOREIGN   TRADE 


Courses 


First   Semester 


Es.    321     — Financial    Organization   of 

Society  

Es.    351     — Elements   of  Transportation 
Es.    381     — Economic   Geography   of 

North  America 8 

Bs.     443     — Foreign    Trade    Principles 

and    Problems    3 

Approved   Electives*    3 


Junior 

Year 

Credits 

Courses 

.„     3 
_     8 

Es.    327 
Bs.    444 
Es.    385 

Es.    336 


Courses 
Es.    407 


15 

Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 


— Economic  Principles  and 

Problems 

Bs.    486     — International  Economic 

Relations     

£b.    487    — Economic  Geography  of 

Europe  

Bs.    440    — ^Trade  Relations  in  Caribbean 

America , 

Approved    Electives*    


8 

8 

8 

8 
6 

18 


Es.  408 

Bs.  401 

Es.  429 

Eb.  486 


Second  Semester 


Credits 


-Public    Finance    •. 8 

-Ocean   Transportation   8 

-Economic    Geography   of 

South    America 8 

-Economics  of   Marketing t 

Approved    Electives*    8 

15 


Credits 

— Economic   Principles  and 

Problems S 

— Business    Law    8 

— Banking  and  Currency 

Systems   S 


— Economic    Geography   of 

Asia    _ 

Approved    Electives*    


8 
6 

18 


•  Twelve  of  these  semester  hours  may  be  devoted   to  a  foreign  language. 
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VIII.      LABOR  AND   PERSONNEL   MANAGEMENT 

Junior  Tear 

Courses                   First  Semester                   Credits         Courses  Second   Semester                   Credits 

Es.    321     — Financial   Organization   of  Bs.    373     —Personnel    Management    8 

Society 3  Es.    335     — Economics   of    Marketing: 8 

Es.    372     — Labor   Economics _     3  Es.    246     — Consumption    of    Wealth 8 

Es.    327     — Public    Finance    3  Psy.  306     — Applied     Psychology    8 

Pay.  201     — General   Psychology   .    3  Approved    Electives   8 

Approved    Electives    3  — 

—  16 
15 


Courses 

Bs.    401 

Es.    407 

Es.    378 
Es.    303 


-Business    Law 

-Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  ^ 

-Government  in  Relation  to 

Labor  

-Machine  Technology  in 

American    Life 

Approved    Electives 


Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 
3 

3 

._     S 

3 

_-     6 


Es. 

463 

Es. 

408 

Es. 

404 

Es. 

351 

Credit* 
_    8 


— Problems  in   Economic 

Security     <. 

— Economic  Principles  and 

Problems 8 

— Government    Control    of 

Business    8 

— Elements   of  Transportation....     8 
Approved    Electives    6 


18 


18 


IX.     BUSINESS  STATISTICS 


Junior  Year 

Courses                      First    Semester                  Credits  Courses 

Es.     321     — Financial   Organization  of  Ms.    308 

Society  3  Bs.     312 

Es.     327     —Public   Finance   3  Es.     370 

Bs.     311     — Accounting    Principles    3  Es.     335 

Sy.     447     — Social    Research   and 

Investigation    3 

Approved   Electives**    3 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Business    Mathematics    3 

— Accounting    Principles    3 

• — Business   Statistics   3 

— Economics   of  Marketing  3 

Approved   Electives*   3 


15 


15 


Senior  Year 


Courses 
Bs.     401 
Es.     407 

Es.     469 
Ms.    309 


First    Semester  Credits 

— Business    Law    3 

— Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  3 

— Business  Forecasting  3 

— Advanced    Statistical 

Methods  3 

Approved   Electives   6 


18 


Courses 
Es.     408 


Bs. 
Es. 
Es. 


402 
464 
351 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Economic   Principles   and 

Problems  3 

■ — Business    Law    3 

— Management   Statistics   3 

— Elements   of  Transportation....  3 

Approved   Electives    6 


18 


*  Students  specializing   in   Business   Statistics   are   required   to   take   Ms.    105-106. — Basic   Mathe- 
matics, preferably  in  the  University  College. 

**  The  student  is  urged  but  not  required  to  elect  Ms.  353-354  (Calculus)  in  his  junior  year. 
In  case  he  does  elect  this  eight-hour  course  he  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  total  of  16  hours  per 
semester  of  his  junior  year. 


X.     ECONOMICS   AND  GENERAL   BUSINESS 


Courses 
Es.    321 

Es.  327 
Es.  351 
Bs.    401 


First   Semester 

-Financial   Organization   of 
Society 


Junior  Year 

Credits         Courses 
Es.    429 


-Public    Finance    8 

-Elements   of   Transportation 8 

-Business    Law    _  8 

Approved    Electives    8 

15 


Es.    335 

Es.    372 
Es.    454 


Second   Semester 

— Banking  and   Currency 

Systems 

- — Economics  of   Marketing   .... 

— Labor    Economics    

— Principles  of  Public  Utility 

Economics     

Approved    Electives    


Credita 

_  8 
_  8 
__     8 


8 

8 

16 
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^  Senior  Year 

Courses  Credits         Courses  Credite 

Ea.    407     — Economic  Principles  and  Es.    408     — Economic  Principles  and 

Problems  8  Problems  — — 8 

Es.    469     — Business    Forecasting    8  Bs.    428    — Principles  and  Problems  of 

Bs.    427    — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation    Finance    8 

Corporation    Finance 8  Es.    468     — Problems   in  Economic 

Es.  485     — International   Economic  Security     8 

Relations     _.. 8  Es.    404     — Government  Control  of 

Approved   Electives 6  Business    . 8 

f-a  Approved   Electives    6 

18  — 

18 

CURRICULUM     IN    COMBINATION    WITH    LAW 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  combines  with  the  University  College  and  the 
College  of  Law  in  offering  a  six-year  program  of  study  to  students  who  desire  ultimately 
to  enter  the  College  of  Law.  Students  register  during  the  first  two  years  in  the  University 
College  and  the  third  year  and  one  term  of  the  summer  session  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration.  When  they  have  fully  satisfied  the  academic  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration,  they  are  eligible  to  register  in  the  College  of  Law  and  may 
during  their  last  three  years  complete  the  course  in  the  College  of  Law.  When  students 
have,  after  entering  the  College  of  Law,  completed  one  year's  work  in  law  (28  semester 
hours  with  at  least  a  C  average),  they  may  offer  this  year's  work  as  a  substitute  for  the 
fourth  year  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Business  Administration. 

The  maximum  credit  load  for  all  students  registered  for  the  curriculum  in  combination 
with  law  is  18  academic  semester  hours.  To  graduate  JFith  Honors,  a  student  must  have 
graduated  from  the  University  College  with  honors  and  completed  70  semester  hours  on 
which  he  has  earned  an  average  of  3.0  or  higher,  or  in  lieu  of  graduation  from  the  University 
College  with  honors,  complete  70  semester  hours  on  which  he  has  earned  an  average  of 
3.2  or  higher. 

The  curriculum  in  Business  Administration  in  combination  with  Law  consists  of  27 
semester  hours  of  required  courses  and  15  hours  of  elective  courses.  The  requirements 
are  as  follows: 

Credits 

— Financial   Organization  of   Society  3 

— Public    Finance    - - 3 

- — Economics    of    Marketing    _ -  3 

— Elements   of   Transportation   _ —  3 

— Government  Control  of   Business   3 

— Economic  Principles  and  Problems  —  6 

— Principles    and    Problems    of    Corporation    Finance 6 

•Electives     — 15 

42 

•Electives  are  limited  to  courses  in  business  administration  and  six  semester  hours  in  advanced 
military  science. 

CURRICULUM  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

In  order  to  enter  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  to  register  for  the  cur- 
riculum in  Public  Administration,  students  are  required  to  complete  the  curriculum  in  the 
University  College  as  specified  on  page  55  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  each  of  the  courses 
or  areas  of  knowledge  listed  including  the  following  courses: 

Es.  205-206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modem  Life 
Bs.  211-212. — Elementary  Accounting 
Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics 


Courses 

Es. 

321 

Es. 

327 

Es. 

335 

Es. 

351 

Es. 

404 

Es. 

407- 

-408 

Bs. 

427- 

-428 

100 
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Courses  First   Semester 

Pel.  313     — Ameriean  Government  and 

Polities _ 

Es.    327     — Public    Finance 

Hy.   331     — Survey  of  American   History.. 
Approved    Electivea* 


Janior 

Year 

Credits 

Courses 

_     3 
....     3 
y..     3 
_     6 

Pel.  314 

Hy.    332 

Ea.    478 

15 


Second   Semester 


Credita 


-American  Government  and 

Politics    .. 8 

-Survey  of  American  History-  3 

-Problems  in  State  and 

Local  Finance _.___ S 

Approved    Electives*    6 

15 


Courses 

Es.    407 

Pel.  411 

Es.    477 


Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 


-Economic    Principles    and 
Problems  _. 

-Public    Administration    3 

-Problems  in  Federal  Finance-     3 
Approved    Electives*    9 


18 


Es.  408 
Es.  404 
Pel.  412 


Credita 

-Economic  Principles  and 

Problems _ _^ 3 

-Government  Control  of 

Business 3 

-Public    Administration    3 

Approved   Electives*    9 


18 


*  Six  semester  hours  may  consist  of  advanced  military  science  or  of  free  electives.  The  remain- 
ine  hours,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  are  limited  to  courses  in  the  follovring  departmenta : 
Economics  and  Business   Administration ;  History  and   Political   Science ;   and   Socioloey. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 

FACULTY  — 1946-47 

Glenn  Ballard  Simmons,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  Acting  Dean  and  Professor  of  Education 
Alfred  Crago,  Ph.D.   (Iowa),  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  and  Measurements  and 

Laboratory  School  Psychologist 
Joseph  Richard  Fulk,  Ph.D.   (Nebraska),  Professor  of  Public  School  Administration 

(Special  Status) 
Edward  Walter   Garris,   Ph.D.    (Peabody),   Sc.D.    (Clemson),   Professor  of   Agricultural 

Education 
Leon  Nesbitt  Henderson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education 
Roe  Lyell  Johns,  Ph.D.   (Columbia),  Professor  of  School  Administration  and  Director  of 

School  Service  Division 
Joseph  McElroy  Leps,  Ed.D.    (Columbia),  Professor  of  Education 
Hal  Graham  Lewis,  M.A.E..  Professor  of  Education  and  Principal,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory 

School 
WiLUAM  Travis  Loften,  M.A.E.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Itinerant  Teacher 

Trainer 
Arthur  Raymond  Mead,  Ph.D.  (Columbia),  Ed.D.  (Miami  University),  Professor  of  Super- 
vised Student  Teaching  and  Director  of  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  School 

Services 
James  Wiluam  Norman,  Ph.D.,  (Columbia),  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching 

and  Dean  of  the  Summer  Session 
Leonard  Benjamin  Wheat,  Ph.D.   (Columbia),  Acting  Professor  of  Education 
Walter  Rollin  Williams,  Jr.,  Ph.D.   (Ohio),  Professor  of  Education 
Carroll  Fleming  Cumbee,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
John  Haynes  Moorman,  M.A.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Hazen  Edward  Nutter,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Curriculum  Research  and  Chairman, 

Operating  Committee,  The  University  of  Florida  Sloan  Project  in  Applied  Economics 
Joseph  Gordon  Smith,  M.A.E.,  Junior  Itinerant  Teacher  Trainer  in  Agricultural  Education 
Thomas  Lorren   Barrineau,   Jr.,   M.A.E.,   Assistant   Professor   of   Agricultural   Education 

and  Itinerant  Teacher  Trainer 
Charles  Livingston  Durrance,  Jr.,   M.A.E.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Curriculum   Research 
Laura  Nelja  Leenhouts,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Curriculum  Research 
Thomas  Whitney  Strickland,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts  Education 
Robert  Olin  Stripling,  M.A.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Curriculum  Research 
James  Theodore  Campbell,  M.A.E.,  Research  Associate 
L.  E.  Jones,  M.A.,  Consultant,  School  Service  Division 

teachers  in  the  p.  k.  yonge  laboratory  school 

*Mary  Elizabeth  Barry,  M.A. 

Margaret  White  Boutelle,  M.A. 

**LoRis  Rood  Bristol,  M.A. 

Margaret  C.  Buckhannan 

Eunice  Zipperer  Calhoun,  BjV.E.,  With  Honors 

Gleva  Josephine  Carson.  M.S. 

Charlotte  Dunn,  M.A. 
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Mary  Solte  Fawcett,  B.A.E.,  With  Honors 

WiLUAM  Lewis  Goette,  M.A.K. 

Leon  Archibald  Gray,  M.A.E. 

Eleanor  Kuhlman  Green,  M.A.E. 

tRosELLA  Lillian  Herman,  B.A.E.,  With  Honors 

Myrna  Stengel  Hustad,  B.E. 

Kelsey  Hudleson  Ingle,  B.A.E. 

Clarence  Watson  Isbill,  B.A.E.,  With  Honors 

AuMAN  Eugene  Kitchinc,  M.A.E, 

Gladys  O'Neal  Laird.  M.A  E 

Bertie  Bigelman  Long,  B.M. 

Janet  May  McCracken,  M.S. 

Floy  McCall  McEachern,  B.A.E.,  With  High  Honors 

Lillian  Irma  Maguire,  M.A. 

Hugh  Clyde  Maxwell,  M.A.E. 

Harvey  Kessler  Meyer,  Jr.,  M.A. 

Jean  Oltman  Mitchell,  M.A.E. 

Clara  McDonald  Olson,  Ph.D.  (Peabody) 

Charles  Sharrod  Partin,  Jr.,  B.A.E. 

Ruth  Beatrice  Peeler.  M.A 

Ruby  Rose  Rogers,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A.E. 

Blanche  Estelle  Skinner,  M.A.E. 

Grace  Adams  Stevens,  M.A. 

Jean  Pieper  Tison,  M.A.E. 

ViDAL  Trujillo,  M,A. 

Martha  Twitty,  B.S.E. 

Phillip  Earl  Walker,  M.S. 

Maud  Cowan  Watkins.  B.A.E.,  With  High  Honors 


substitute  teachers 


Bettye  Gwin  Hausrath,  B.A.E. 

Jack  McGriff 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mitchell,  B.A.E. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  1946-47. 
**  On   leave  of  absence  from  January   1,   1947. 
t  Resigned  November  1,   1946. 

the  doe  museum 
*  Charles  Edgar  Doe,  Curator  of  Ornithology  and  Director  of  the  Doe  Museum 


*  Deceased. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Education  considers  itself  a  service  institution  for  the  state.  It  has  as 
its  main  purpose  the  development  and  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  all  its  branches. 
Through  courses  in  education,  it  offers  opportunities  for  study  and  professional  growth; 
through  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  it  offers  opportimities  for  research  and  the 
investigation  of  all  kinds  of  school  problems;  through  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 
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it  offers  opportunities  for  observation  and  participation  in  classroom  instruction  and  the 
study  of  problems  of  child  development;  and  through  the  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory 
and  other  facilities  it  offers  opportunities  to  total  school  faculties  and  individual  teachers 
for  improving  their  educational  programs.  There  are  constantly  many  valuable  contacts 
with  the  public  school  officials,  teachers,  and  administrators  which  afford  ample  facilities  for 
professional  improvement. 

THE   P.   K.   YONCE   LABORATORY   SCHOOL 

The  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  was  established  by  the  State  of  Florida  primarily 
as  a  research  and  experimental  center.  As  as  integral  part  of  the  University,  it  includes 
the  following  staff  and  facilities:  Kindergarten  and  teachers,  six  year  elementary  school 
and  teachers,  six  year  high  school  and  teachers,  a  school  psychologist,  a  school  nurse,  and, 
in  the  fields  of  music,  art,  and  health  and  physical  education,  a  staff  which  works  in  all 
divisions  of  the  school.  As  a  research  unit  it  provides  facilities  for  experiments,  investiga- 
tions, and  many  analytical  studies.  All  staff  members  participate  in  this  work.  The  school 
has  three  other  purposes,  viz.,  to  direct  the  education  of  the  children  in  the  school,  to  serve 
as  a  laboratory  in  the  pre-service  education  of  teachers,  and  to  serve  the  schools  of  the  state 
in  an  in-service  program  of  teacher  education. 

THE   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATIONAL   RESEARCH 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  College  of  Education.  It  offers  many  opportunities  for  research  and  investigation 
of  school  problems,  and  its  facilities  and  services  may  be  utilized  in  a  wide  variety  of 
activities.  It  works  with  the  Laboratory  School  and  College  of  Education  in  experiments 
and  investigations ;  it  works  with  schools  of  the  state  where  its  services  are  needed ;  it 
assists  other  University  agencies  in  projects  undertaken  by  the  University;  it  works  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  Florida  Education  Association  in  projects  and 
research  of  interest  to  the  state  as  a  whole;  it  cooperates  with  out-of-state  institutions  in 
certain  types  of  projects;  it  cooperates  with  several  other  agencies,  such  as  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  National  Educational  Association;  and  it  supplies  a  variety 
of  materials  to  schools  and  individual  teachers  of  the  state. 


THE  FLORIDA   CURRICULUM   LABORATORY 

The  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
Building.  This  Laboratory  is  made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education,  the  College  of  Education,  and  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School. 
The  purpose  of  the  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory  is  to  serve  all  individuals  and  groups 
of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  learning  experiences  of  Florida  girls  and 
boys.  It  provides  consultative  services,  duplicates  materials  for  curriculum  work  and  edu- 
cational meetings,  and  maintains  a  large  collection  of  books  and  other  curriculum  materials. 
This  collection  contains  approximately  16,000  pieces  of  materials,  including  professional 
books,  textbooks,  pamphlets,  bulletins,  periodicals,  and  materials  from  state  and  city  school 
systems.  Its  facilities  and  resources  make  the  Florida  Curriculum  Laboratory  especially 
valuable  as  a  work-center  for  persons  engaged  in  curriculum  improvement.  It  is  used 
extensively  by  Florida  educators  in  the  preparation  of  curriculum  bulletins  and  serves  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  University  of  Florida  Summer  Workshops.  The  Laboratory  seeks  to  assist 
individual  teachers  in  service  as  well  as  committees  and  total  school  faculties.     It  welcomes 
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inquiries   concerning   problems   that   face    in-service   teachers    and    earnestly    endeavors   t© 
provide  suggestions  that  may  be  useful. 

THE  UNIVERSmf  OF  FLORIDA  SLOAN  PROJECT  IN  APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  College  of  Education,  the  School  of  Architecture  and 
Allied  Arts,  the  College  of  Engineering  and  assisting  public  schools  and  with  the  assistance 
of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.,  the  University  of  Florida  has 
undertaken  an  experiment  in  applied  economics.  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  dis- 
cover: First,  whether  school  instruction  in  concepts  and  methods  of  improving  housing 
conditions  will  actually  improve  housing  conditions  in  the  community,  and  second,  to 
measure  quantitatively  the  extent  of  such  change,  if  any.  Emphasis  is  placed  primarily 
on  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  with  the  lower-income  group  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. The  experiment  is  administered  and  directed  by  the  University  through  an  Operating 
Committee  of  the  Project.  The  State  Department  of  Education  has  approved  the  Project 
and  assists  in  its  development.  Original  plans  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  1940  and  the 
project  was  initiated  during  the  school  year  of  1940-41.  Funds  for  the  Project,  furnished 
through  grants-in-aid  by  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Inc.,  are  limited  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  instructional  materials  and  plans  for  use  in  the  assisting  schools  and  are  not  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  the  communities.  Considerable  instructional  materials  have  already 
been  prepared  for  use  in  these  schools. 

THE  INTER-AMERICAN  CENTER 

The  College  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
has  established  at  the  University  of  Florida  an  Inter-American  Demonstration  Center  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  assist  interested  schools 
in  developing  instructional  materials  on  Inter-American  civilizations,  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exchange  of  materials  and  ideas  with  other  Centers,  and  to  introduce  these 
into  the  educational  program  of  other  schools  of  Florida.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  this 
Center  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  and  a  better  attitude  toward  our  American 
Neighbors. 

THE   DOE   MUSEUM 

The  Doe  Collection  and  Natural  Science  Museum  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  parts  of  the  University.  It  is  located  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School, 
occupying  the  whole  third  floor  of  the  north  wing.  It  contains  one  of  the  largest  bird 
collections  and  the  most  complete  collection  of  birds'  eggs  in  North  America.  It  has  1,250 
species  and  sub-species  of  eggs,  which  in  their  series  represent  60,000  eggs.  Eggs  of  15 
kinds  of  birds  now  extinct,  are  in  the  collection.  In  addition  to  the  collection  of  birds 
and  birds'  eggs,  the  Natural  Science  Museum  also  contains  a  growing  collection  of  marine 
shells,  land  snails,  and  about  2,000  butterflies.  This  museum  is  used  for  instructional 
purposes  with  children  and  as  a  demonstration  unit  for  the  use  of  museum  materials  in 
other  schools. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

Library  facilities  of  the  College  of  Education  include  the  Main  Library  which  houses 
over  191,000  books,  the  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School  Library,  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Library,  and  the  Joseph  R.  Fulk  Library  of  School  Administration. 
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teachers'  certificates 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  are  granted  certificates  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  without  further  examination  provided  that  during  their  college  careers  they 
have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  covering  the  certifica- 
tion of  teachers.  These  regulations  are  fully  described  in  a  bulletin  on  the  certification 
of  teachers  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  in  Tallahassee  and  it  is 
imperative  that  students  who  expect  to  be  certificated  familiarize  themselves  with  these 
regulations.  In  general,  they  require  that  an  applicant  for  certification  shall  have  a  back- 
ground of  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  fields  of  English,  social  studies,  and 
the  natural  sciences;  that  he  shall  have  taken  three-twentieths  of  his  work,  or  eighteen 
semester  hours,  in  education,  at  least  six  of  which  shall  have  been  in  student  teaching;  that 
he  shall  have  specialized  in  the  subjects  to  be  entered  on  the  face  of  the  certificate;  and 
that  he  shall  have  met  certain  other  requirements  more  fully  described  in  the  latest  bulletin 
on  the  certification  of  teachers.  Applications  for  the  certificate  should  be  made  immediately 
after  graduation  and  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Colin  English,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Tdlahassee,  Florida. 

EXTENSION    OF  TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATES 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty, 
may  receive  an  extension  of  one  year  on  any  or  all  valid  Florida  certificates  subject  to 
extension. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  semester  hours  which  are  applied  toward  a  degree, 
nor  more  than  12  of  the  last  36  semester  hours  which  are  earned  toward  a  Bachelor'* 
degree,  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  study  or  extension  class.  While  in  residence, 
the  student  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  correspondence  work  without  the  consent  of 
the  Dean;  this  permission  will  be  granted  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Not  more  than  9 
semester  hours  may  be  earned  by  correspondence  study  during  the  summer  vacation  period. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION 

Students  entering  the  College  of  Education  from  the  University  College  will  be  required 
(1)  to  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  that  college,  (2)  have  credit  in  the  specified 
pre-professional  courses  for  the  curriculum  of  their  choice  (see  curricula  below),  (3)  to  be 
recommended  for  admission  to  the  Upper  Division,  and  (4)  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Education. 

Students  entering  from  other  institutions  must  present  college  credit  equivalent  to 
graduation  from  the  University  College,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners, 
and  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Education. 

GKADUATION    WITH    HONORS    AND    HIGH    HONORS 

For  graduation  With  Honors,  a  student  must  earn  an  Honor  Point  average  of  at  least 
3.2  in  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division.  For  graduation  JFith  High  Honors,  a  student  must 
meet  the  following  requirements:  (1)  Obtain  an  Honor  Point  average  of  at  least  3.5  in  the 
work  of  the  Upper  Division;  (2)  Obtain  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  Committee 
which  has  supervised  a  special  project  or  program  of  work  for  the  student.  A  copy  of 
detailed  regulations  governing  graduation  With  High  Honors  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 
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DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

The  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
are  ofifered  in  the  College  of  Education.  For  either  degree  the  student  is  required  to  com- 
plete 66  semester  hours  with  an  average  of  C  or  higher,  at  least  18  resident  hours  of  which 
must  be  in  Education  and  the  remaining  hours  of  which  will  be  elected  by  the  student  in 
conference  with  an  adviser.  In  every  case,  the  student  must  complete  at  least  24  hours 
in  a  subject  or  field  of  concentration  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

PROGRAMS  LEADING  TO  THE  A.B.  OR  B.S.  DEGREE  IN  EDUCATION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION   CURRICULUM 

To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  must  have  completed  the  following  courses 
while  registered  in  the  University  College  or  must  include  them  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Upper  Division: 

BEn.     97  Handwriting    1 

Msc.    103-104  Public    School    Music    6 

En.      241  Introduction  to  Education  .^ 3 

Sy.      241  Sociological   Foundations   of   Modern   Life    4 

Psy.    201  General    Psychology    >• -■  3 

Pc.      253  Public   School   Art  4 


Courses 

En. 
Scl. 
Gl. 
PHA. 

Eh. 


385 
301 
301 
373 

391 


Junior  Year 

First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

—Child   Development   3  En.       386 

—Children's   Social   Studies    ....  3  Scl.       302 

—Children's   Science  2  Gl.        302 

—Methods  and   Materials   in  PHA.   387 

Physical   Education   3 

— Children's   Literature   3 

English    (in  addition  to  C-3)  3 

17 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Educational    Psychology    S 

— Children's    Social   Studies   ....  3 

— Children's  Science  2 

— Health    Education    3 

English    (in  addition  to  C-3)  3 

Electives    2 

16 


Courses 

En. 
En. 


Senior  Year 

First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

421     —Student    Teaching    3  En 

471     — Problems  of  Instruction  4  En 

Social    Studies,    including 

one  course  in  Geography....  6 

English    3 

Electives    j. 2 

18 


Second  Semester  Credits 

422     —Student  Teaching  3 

480     —Teaching   of  Reading  3 

Social   Studies   3 

English    3 

Electives    3 

15 


II.     SECONDARY   EDUCATION   CURRICULUM 


To  register  for  this  curriculum  students  must  have  completed  the  following  courses 
while  registered  in  the  University  College  or  must  include  them  as  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Upper  Division: 


Psy.  201     General   Psychology   w 3 

Sy.     241     Sociological   Foundations    of    Modern    Life    4 

En.     241     Introduction   to    Education    3 

Sch.  241     Effective    Speaking    3 

Electives  in  Areas   of   Concentration   6 

Elective    in    Physical    Education    ....^ 1  to  3 
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Courses 
En. 


En. 
En. 


305 


385 
397 


Junior  Year 

First    Semester  Credits  Courses 

— Development  and  Organiza-  En. 

tion    of    Education    (not  En. 

required  if  student  has 

credit  in  En.   241)   _.._     3 

—Child    Development    3  PHA 

— Secondary  School  Curricu- 
lum   and    Instruction    .........     3 

First  Area  of  Concentration     6 
Second  Area  of  Concentra- 
tion        3 

18 


386 
398 


387 


Second  Semester  Credits 

-Educational    Psychology    3 

-Secondary  School  Curricu- 
lum   and    Instruction    in 

the  Major  Fields   3 

-Health    Education    _ 3 

First  Area  of   Concentration  3 
Second  Area  of  Concentra- 
tion  _ 3 

15 


Courses 

En.       403 
En.       421 


First    Semester 


Senior  Year 

Credits         Courses 


-Philosophy  of  Education  3 

-Student  Teaching  3 

First   Area   of   Concentration  6 
Second  Area  of  Concentra- 
tion   ■- 6 

18 


Second  Semester  Credits 

En.       422     —Student   Teaching    3 

First  Area   of   Concentration  6 
Second  Area  of  Concentra- 
tion    3 

Electives    3 

15 


Students  should  plan  their  programs  so  that  they  may  complete  first  and  second  areas 
of  concentration  selected  from  courses  suggested  below.  With  permission  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  students  may  also  choose  their  areas  of  concentration  from 
Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics,  Business  Education,  Industrial  Arts,  or  some 
other  field. 


English- 


C-3 

Eh. 

399 

Eh. 

223 

or 

Eh. 

224 

Eh. 

401-402 

Eh. 

217-218 

Eh. 

301 

or 

Eh. 

302 

Eh. 

305 

or 

Eh. 

306 

Sch. 

420 

Freshman   English  8 

Introduction  to  the   Study   of  Literature   3 

World  Literature 

;  3 

World  Literature 
Literary  Masters 
Literary  Masters 
Shakespeare     


America 6 

England   — 6 


Shakespeare     

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English   Language  3 

Modem  English   Grammar 3  J 

Speech   Activities    in   the   School   3 

35 

Guidance  and  Counseling  in  Public  Schools- 
En.     317  Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  School  Practices  3 

En.     462  Guidance  of  School  Pupils 3 

Psychology  approved  electives 18 

24 


Fundamental  Mathematics   j 3 

Advanced    General    Mathematics    „ 3 

College    Geometry 3 

History  of  Elementary  Mathematics   3 

Arithmetic   for   Teachers 3 

Advanced  College  Algebra  _ 3 

18 


Biological   Science   _ j. _ „ 6 

General  Animal   Biology   _ _ 6 

Common  Plants  and  Animals  of  Florida  3 

General  Physics   . _ 8 

Laboratory  for  Ps.  101-102 _ 4 

General    Chemistry _ 8 


Mathematics— 

C-42 

Ms. 

325 

Ms. 

431 

Ms. 

568 

Ms. 

225 

Ms. 

311 

Science — 


C-fi 

Bly.  101-102 
Bly  133 
Ps.     101-102 
Ps.     103-104 
Cy.    101-102 


35 
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The  following  additional  coiuses  are  recommended  for  science  teachers: 


Bly.  134 
Cy.    201 


The  Life  of  the  Inland  Waters  of  Florida   3 

Analytical    Chemistry    4 


For  those  who  have  not  had  C-2,  Physical   Sciences,  the   following   additional   courses 
are  recommended: 


Social  Studies — 


Aty. 
Gy. 

241 
203 

es — 

C-1 
Es. 
Hy. 
Hy. 

Sy. 

205-206 
241 

331-332 
241 

or 

Sy.  490 

Pel. 

313 

or 
Pel.  314 
Gpy.  385 
Gpy.  387 

Descriptive   Astronomy 4 

Elements  of  Physical  Geology  3 


American   Institutions  _ .•- 8 

Economic    Foundations    of    Modem    Life    6 

History    of    the    Modern    World    4 

Survey    of    American    History    6 

Sociological   Foundations   of   Modern    Life   4 

The    South    Today    3 

American    Government  and    Polities    3 

American    Government    and    Politics    3 

Principle   of   Human    Geography   3 

Principles  of   Global   Geography   3 


37  or  36 


III.     AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    CURRICULUM 


The  curriculum  in  Agricultural  Education  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  as  provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts.  Since  the  teaching  in  such  positions  covers  all  phases  of  agriculture, 
the  curriculum  contains  courses  from  many  agricultural  departments. 

To  register  for  this  curriculum  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following  courses 
while  registered  in  the  University  College  or  must  include  them  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Upper  Division: 


Acy.  125-126 
Ay.  321 
Al.   211 
Bty.  303-304 

or 
Bly.    101-102 


Agricultural   Chemistry   8 

Field  Crops  3 

Principles   of  Animal   Husbandry   3 

General   Botany   6  1 

General    Animal    Biology    6  J 


Junior  Year 

Courses  First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

Ag.       303     —Farm  Shop  3               Ag.       407 

Al.        401     —Farm   Sanitation   and 

Disease    Prevention    2               En.       303 

En.       306     — Vocational  Education  3 

En.       385     —Child    Development   3               En.       386 

En.       397     -Secondary  School  Curricu-  PHA.  387 

lum  and  Instruction 3               He.       316 

Dy.       311     — Principles   of   Dairying    3 

17 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Farm   Shop   Power  Equip- 
ment    3 

■ — Methods   in   Vocational 

Agriculture     3 

— Educational    Psychology    3 

■ — 'Health    Education    3 

— Citrus    Production    3 

Electives    in    Agriculture   3 


18 


Courses 

En. 

409 

En. 

411 

He. 

Py. 

sis. 

429 
415 
301 

Senior  Tear 

First    Semester                  Credits  Courses 
• — Si*>ervised    Teaching    in  As.  308 
Vocational    Agriculture    ....  3  En.  410 
• — Special   Methods   in   Voca- 
tional  Agriculture   2  En.  412 

— Ornamental    Horticulture    ....  3 

— Poultry   Management 3  Ey.  314 

—Soils  3 

Electives    3  Sis.  302 

17 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Marketing     3 

— Supervised    Teaching    in 

Vocational    Agriculture    ....  3 
^Special  Methods  in  Voca- 

cational   Agriculture   2 

^Principles    of    Economic 

Entomology    4 

—Soil  Fertility  3 

Electives    2 

17 
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IV.    BUSINESS   EDUCATION    CURRICULUM 

To  register  for  this  curriculum  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following  courses 

while  registered  in  the  University  College  or  must  include  them   as  part  of  the  work   of 
the  Upper  Division: 

BEn.     81-181     Elementary    Typewriting 4 

BEn.     91-191     Elementary    Shorthand    6 

Es.       205-206     Economic    Foundations    of    Modern    Life    6 

Bs.      211-212     Elementary    Accounting    6 

En.      241  Introduction  to  Education 3 


Junior  Teaf 

Courses  First  Semester  Credits         Courses 

Bs.       311     — Accounting    Principles    3  Bs.       312 

•Es.       321    — Financial  Organization  of  *Es.       421 

Society  3 

En.       385     — Child   Development   3  En.       386 

En.       397     —Secondary  School  Curricu-  PHA.  387 

lum  and  Instruction  _  3  BEn.    461 

Physical  Education,  Health 

and  Athletics  3 

Electives    3 

18 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Accounting   Principles   _ 3 

— Advanced  Money  and 

Banking    _ 3 

— Educational    Psychology    3 

• — Health    Education    3 

— Principles  of   Business 

Education   _ 3 

Electives    3 

18 


Courses 


Bs. 

En. 

En. 
En. 


401 
401 

421 

462 


First    Semester 


Senior  Tear 

Credits         Courses 


Second   Semester 


— Business  Law  3 

— The  Teacher's  Role  in  the 

Administrative    Process    .-..'  3 

— Student  Teaching  3 

— Guidance  of   School  Pupils...  3 

Electives   _ 3 

15 


Bs.       402     — Business  Law  

En.       422     —Student    Teaching    

BEn.    462     — Teaching   Secretarial 
Studies 


Credits 

3 

3 


or 


BEn. 


463     — Teaching    Social-Business 
Studies 
Electives    


6 
15 


*  Subject  te  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,   other  courses   in  Economics 
and  Business  Administration  may  be  substituted. 

v.     INDUSTRIAL   ARTS    EDUCATION    CURRICULUM 

To  register  for  this  curriculum  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following  courses 
while  registered  in  the  University  College  or  must  include  them  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Upper  Division: 

In.   101                              Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts   3 

In.   102                               Elementary    "Woodwork 3 

In.  103-104                       Mechanical    Drawing    6 

En.  241                               Introduction   to  Education    •....  3 

and  one  of  the  following : 

Ms.  105-106                       Basic   Mathematics 8 

Ps.   101-102  ;   103-104     Elementary   Physics   and    Laboratory    10 

Cy.  101-102                       General    Chemistry 8 


Courses 
En.       397 


In.  303 
En.  462 
En.       385 


Junior  Year 

First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

-Secondary  School  Curricu-  En.       386 

lum  and  Instruction  3  PHA.   387 

Physical  Education,  Health  In.        305 

and  Athletics  .v 3 

-Machine    Woodwork    3  En.       401 

-Guidance  of  School  Pupils....  3 

-Child   Development   3 

Electives    3 

18 


Second   Semester  Credits 

■ — Educational    Psychology    3 

■ — Health  Education  3 

• — Design    and  Construction 

in    Wood 3 

— The  Teacher's   Role  in  the 

Administration    Process   ....  3 

Electives    6 

18 


no 
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Courses 
En.       421 


En. 

In. 
In. 


472 

401 
411 


Senior  Year 

First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

^Student    Teaching    -  3  En.       422 

Teaching    Methods    in    In-  In.        412 

dustrial  Arts   3 

— Architectural    Drawing    3  In.        402 

• — General  Metals  3 

Electives    ~ 3 

15 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Student  Teaching 3 

— Art  Metal   Design   and 

Construction    3 

— Problems  in  Architectural 

Drawing    _  3 

Electives    6 


15 


VI.     PHYSICAL   EDUCATION,    HEALTH    AND   ATHLETICS 

To  register  for  this  curriculum  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following  courses 
while  registered  in  the  University  College  or  must  include  them  as  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Upper  Division: 


PHA.  141 
PHA.  143 
PHA.   151 

PHA.  231 
PHA.  131 
PHA.  142 
PHA.  144 
PHA.  241 
PHA.  243 
En.  241 
PHA.  132 
PHA.  242 
PHA.  244 
En.       385 


Courses 
PHA.  221 


PHA. 
PHA. 

Sch. 
En. 


245 
486 

241 
397 


Tennis   and   Handball   1 

Combat    Sports    — ■• 1 

Introduction    to    Physical    Education,    Health    Athletics    and 

Recreation   - ~ 2 

Fundamental    Basketball 2 

FHindamental  Football  2 

Elementary    Gymnastics   and    Tumbling    1 

Swimming  and  Water  Sports 1 

Golf     _ 1 

Advanced  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling  1 

Introduction    to    Education    3 

Track    * - -  2 

Recreational    Sports    — 1 

Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety  ^ 1 

Child  Development  3 


Junior  Tear 


First  Semester                 Credits 
— Observation  and  Partici- 
pation   1 

— Team  Games  _ 2 

— Personal  and  Community 

Hygiene  3 

— Effective   Speaking   3 

— Secondary  School  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction  3 

Approved  Electives  ._ 4 

16 


Courses 
PHA.  222 

PHA.  232 
PHA.  363 

PHA.  388 

PHA.  485 

En.       386 


Second  Semester 


Credits 


-Observation  and   Partici- 
pation       1 

-Baseball    2 

-Teaching   Physical   Educa- 
tion in  Secondary  Schools..  3 

-Recreational   Activities 

and  Leadership  3 

-Anatomy,    Physiology   and 

Kinesiology  3 

-Educational  Psychology  3 

Approved   Electives   2 

17 


Courses 
PHA.  351 

PHA.  387 
PHA.  441 


En.       421 


Senior  Tear 

First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

-Intramural  Athletics  and  PHA.  446 

Officiating 2 

-Health  Education  — 3 

-Organization  and  Adminis-  Sch.     301 

tration   of   Physical   Edu-  En.       422 

cation  and  Athletics  ._ 3 

-Student  Teaching  -  3 

Approved   Electives    6 

17 


Second  Semester  Credits 

— Organization  and  Adminis- 
tration of   Community 

Recreation    3 

— Advanced   Public   Speaking....     3 

—Student  Teaching   3 

Approved   Electives   ^...     7 


16 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

FACULTY  — 1946-47 

•Joseph   "Weil,    B.S.E.E.,    M.S.,    Dean;    Director,    Engineering    and    Industrial    Experiment 
Station;  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

Robert  A.  Thompson,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.,  Head  Professor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 
*Sam  p.  Goethe,  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.,  Research  Engineer 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Walter  H,  Beisler,  D.Sc.   (Princeton),  Head  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
•Ralph  A.  Morgen,  Ph.D.   (California),  Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering  and  Assistant 

Director,  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station 
•Howard  N.  Calderwood,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin),  Research  Engineer 
*Arthur  F.  Greaves-Walker,  D.Sc.    (Alfred) ,  Acting  Research  Engineer 
*Randolph  C.  Specht,  B.S.,  Ch.E.   (West  Virginia),  Research  Engineer 
•Robert  D.  Walker,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Research  Engineer 
•William  J.  Nolan,  Ph.D.  (Michigan),  Associate  Research  Engineer 

Herbert  E.  Schweyer,  Ph.D.    (Columbia),  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical   Engineering 
*Mack  Tyner,  Ph.D.    (Cincinnati),  Associate  Research  Engineer 
•Seymour  S.  Block,  Ph.D.   (Pennsylvania  State),  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•David  M.  French,  Ph.D.    (Virginia),  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Albert  L.  Kimmel,  M.Ch.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Harold  M.  Hawkins,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Percy  P.  Turner,  M.S.  Cer.  E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Clifford  D.  Willlams,  B.S.C.E.,  Head  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

William  L.  Sawyer.  B.S.,  M.S..  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

•Earle  B.  Phelps.  B.S.,  Acting  Research  Sanitary  Engineer 

Harrison  D.  Comins,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Materials 

Charles  G.  Edson,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hydraulics 

•David  L.  Emerson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science 

•George  R.   Grantham,   B.S.,   M.S.,    Ph.D.    (Illinois  Institute   of   Technology),    Assistant 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
Gordon  S.  Mobley,  B.S.C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surveying 
•Leo  J.  RiTTER,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering 
•Stephen  A.  Deirry,  B.S.C.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Wilson  T.  Calaway,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Sanitary  Research 
Arthur  N.  Winsor,  E.M.,  Acting  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Robert  E.  Franklin,  B.C.E.,  Instructor  of  Civil  Engineering 
*C.  H.  Edwards.  B.Ch.E..  Assistant  in  Sanitary  Research 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Fred  H.  Pumphrey,  B.A.,  B.E.E.,  E.E.  (Ohio  State  University),  Head  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering 
Stephan  p.  Sashoff,  B.S.E.E.,  E.E.,  Professor  of  Electronics 
•Paul  M.  Tedder,  B.S.E.E.,  Research  Engineer 

Paul  H.  Nelson,  B.S.E.E.,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Edward  F.  Smith,  B.S.E.E.,  E.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
John  W.  Wilson,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
♦J.   Stuart  Johnson,   B.S.E.E.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.    (Iowa   State    College),    Associate    Research 

Engineer 
*W.  I.  Burg,  D.Sc.  (Naples),  Acting  Research  Engineer 
*Ralph  E.  Carroll,  Assistant  Research  Elngineer 
*Earle  J.  DiEHL,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
*0.  R.  Gano,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
♦William  F.  Fagen,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Robert  S.  Hoff,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Albert  D.  Hutson,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Raymond  C.  Johnson,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•William  J.  Kessler,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Marinus  Latour,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
*E.  Norman  Lurch,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Earl  0.  Martin,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Robert  R.  McPherson,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Richard  F.  Morse,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Andre  F.  Reno,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•Charles  V.  Shaffer,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
•George  S.  Shaw.  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
Anthony  L.  Timpas,  B.S.E.E.,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 
George  S.  Schrader,  B.S.E.E,.  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 
•William  E.  Johnson,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  in  Research 
•Harry  K.  Siler,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  in  Research 
♦Wallace  F.  Zetrouer,  B.E.E.,  Assistant  in  Research 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Phillip  0.  Yeaton,  B.S.S.B.,  Head  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering   (retired) 

Howard  J.  Hansen,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Acting  Head  Professor  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
Professor  of  Mechanics. 

Silas  K.  Eshleman,  M.A.,  S.M.,  M.E.,  E.E.,  J.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Engi- 
neering 

Clifton  C  Hill,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  M.S.E.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics 

Stanton  C.  D.  Lawson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanics 

Byron  S.  Dague,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanics 

Ira  L.  King,  B.C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanics 

Fred  Hirsch,  B.S.  B.M.E.,  M.E.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 

Louis  J.  Horn,  B.S.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 

Robert  J.  Cummings,  B.I.E.,  Instructor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Newton  C.  Ebaugh,  B.E.  in  M.  and  ELE.,  M.E.,  M.S.,  Head  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering 
Ford  L.  Prescott,  B.S.M.E.,  M.E.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
*NoRMAN  BouRKE,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.M.E.,  B.S.M.E.,  M.E.,  Associate  Research  Engineer 
John  A.  Dent,  M.E.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Edwin  S.  Frash,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
*DoNAL  0.  Gallentine,  B.M.E  ,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
Edward  W.  Jacunski,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
James   T.   Leggett,   B.S.M.E.,   M.S.,   Assistant    Professor   of   Mechanical    Engineering    and 

Superintendent  of  Shops 
Thomas  O.  Neff,  B.S.E.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
George  0.  Phelps,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
George  E.  Remp.  B.S.M.E.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
♦Herman  B.  Williams,  B.M.E.,  Assistant  Research  Engineer 
Ralph   D.   Cooper,  B.M.E.,  Instructor    (part-time)    of   Mechanical   Engineering 
Frank  A.  Gagliardi,  B.M.E.,  Instructor  of  Mechanical   Engineering 

general  statement 
The  College  of  Engineering  awards  the  following  Bachelors'  degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Aeronautical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Industrial  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

The  curricula  in  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  industrial  and  mechanical  engineering  have 
been  accredited  by  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development.  Aeronautical 
Engineering  was  formerly  an  option  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department.  The 
separate  Department  of  Aeronautical  Engineering  was  set  up  in  1946.  In  due  course  its 
curriculum  will  be  submitted  to  the  Engineering  Council  for  Professional  Development 
for  accrediting. 

Candidates  for  the  B.E.E.  degree  may  specialize  in  either  the  power  field  or  the  elec- 
tronics option. 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  students  may  pursue  the  program  in  Public 
Health  Engineering  or  the  General  Option.  Those  enrolled  in  the  General  Option  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  elect  special  work  in  one  of  the  areas  of  highway  engineering, 
structural  engineering,  sanitary  engineering  or   administrative  engineering. 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  prepared  a  74  page  illustrated  bulletin  entitled  "Engi- 
neering Education  at  the  University  of  Florida"  describing  the  educational  and  research 
activities  of  the  College.  All  prospective  students  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  bulletin 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  CoUege  or  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
University. 

Another  bulletin  that  is  particularly  helpful  to  prospective  students  who  wish  detailed 
and   accurate   information   concerning   the    general   field    of    engineering    and    its    several 


*  Employed    either    part    time    or    wholly    by    Florida    Engineering    and    Industrial    Experiment 
Station. 
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branches  is  entitled  "Engineering  as  a  Career".  Copies  of  this  bulletin  can  be  secured 
from  the  Ofl&ce  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Upon  entering  the  University,  each  student  who  contemplates  studying  engineering 
should  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  Dean  and  the  various 
department  heads  are  eager  to  confer  with  students  pertaining  to  their  studies  and  will 
assist  them  in  planning  their  schedules. 

The  curricula  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  planned  to  give  instruction  in  the 
technical  aspects  ef  professional  engineering,  and  in  the  social  and  economic  phases  of 
modem  industrial  life.  They  are  not  designed  to  turn  out  technical  experts  but  rather  to  give 
students  that  education  which  will  later  enable  them  to  qualify  as  Professional  Engineeri 
after  they  have  had  the  requisite  practical  experience. 

Subjects  basic  to  Engineering  are  secured  in  the  University  College.  In  the  Engineer- 
ing College  the  student  is  given  instruction  in  professional  engineering  courses  and  is 
encouraged  to  utilize  the  time  allowed  for  electives  for  productive  activity  in  non-tech- 
nical courses.  The  individual  characteristics  of  the  student  are  given  consideration  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  develop  his  initiative  and  imagination,  to  devote  his  spare  time  to 
special  technical  problems  in  the  library  and  in  the  laboratory,  to  study  the  history  and 
trend  of  engineering  practice  as  related  to  social  and  economic  developments,  and  to  co- 
ordinate his  efforts  to  produce  an  educated  man  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
engineering  practice  and  well  equipped  to  advance  himself  in  his  chosen  profession. 

All  engineering  students  are  required  to  secure  the  following  items  for  their  own 
personal  use: 

1.  A  slide  rule 

2.  An  engineering  handbook 

3.  Drawing  equipment 

The  student  is  urged  to  confer  with  the  head  of  the ,  appropriate  department  before 
purchasing  the  items  listed  above.  Through  such  a  conference  the  student  will  be  advised 
of  the  specific  requirements  in  that  department. 

SUMMER    COURSES    FOR    VETERANS 

In  order  to  assist  veterans  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  University  throughout  the  year, 
the  College  of  Engineering  will  offer  a  limited  number  of  courses  in  each  department 
during  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University.  Details  will  be  found  in  the  Catalog  of 
the  Summer  Session,  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Summer  school  courses  in  engineering  will  be  available  to  all  qualified  students  in 
attendance  whether  they  are  veterans  or  not. 

FLORroA    ENGINEERINC    AND    INDUSTRIAL    EXPERIMENT    STATION 

The  Florida  Engineering  and  Industrial  Experiment  Station  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
College  of  Engineering.  It  is  the  research  division  of  the  College  and  the  development 
laboratory  for  Florida's  industries.  Its  function  is  to  initiate  and  carry  on  projects  in  the 
several  fields  of  engineering  and  in  industrial  development.  It  is  particularly  interested 
in  developing  new  products  from  Florida  raw  materials  and  in  assisting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  in  the  State. 

Undergraduates  in  the  CoUege  of  Engineering  who  show  promise  as  research  workers 
may  be  employed  to  assist  in  research  work  in  the  Station  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
graduate  study. 
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All  students  in  the  College  will  profit  from  their  associations  with  the  engineers  engaged 
in  research  projects  and  from  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  principles  of  engineering  being 
applied  to  the  solution  of  fundamental  and  applied  problems. 

Graduate  students  may  select  fundamental  problems  involved  in  research  projects  of 
the  Station  for  the  subject  matter  of  theses  that  are  required  of  all  graduate  students 
majoring  in  engineering. 

All  facilities  of  the  College  are  available  for  instructional  purposes  and  for  use  in 
research  projects. 

FLORIDA    industries'    COOPERATIVE    PLAN 

Several  of  Florida's  industries,  under  a  cooperative  >  arrangement  with  the  College  of 
Ejigineering,  will  employ  Florida  men  in  industry  at  regular  intervals  during  the  students' 
course  at  the  University.  Students  are  eligible  for  cooperative  employment  if  they  are 
candidates  for  an  engineering  degree  and  have  shown  that  they  are  satisfactorily  prepared 
scholastically ;  such  as,  standing  in  the  upper  25%  of  their  high  school  class  or  having 
satisfactory  University   grades. 

During  the  months  of  November  or  March  any  student  may  file  an  application  with 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  for  assignment  in  industry.  Placement  will  depend 
upon  the  openings  available  and  the  industrial  experience  of  the  applicant,  his  scholarship 
and  personality.  Applications  may  be  accepted  from  men  already  in  industry  who  wish 
to  complete  their  college  courses  and  need  college  credit  of  one  year  or  more  towards  a 
degree. 

After  assignment  to  an  industry,  a  student  alternates  with  his  partner  each  college  ses- 
sion. The  periods  are  approximately: — February  1  to  May  31;  June  1  to  August  31;  and 
September  1  to  January  31.  There  are  two  men  on  each  team  so  that  one  man  is  in  the 
University  while  his  partner  is  in  industry.  During  each  period  in  Industry,  each  student 
is  paid  for  his  work.     This  pay  should  cover  necessary  living  expenses. 

An  industry  desiring  further  details  concerning  the  Florida  Industries'  Cooperative  Plan 
should  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Florida. 

LABORATORY  FAQLITIES 

The  laboratories  of  the  College  of  Engineering  enable  the  students  to  secure  practical 
experience  in  engineering  testing  and  in  general  laboratory  procedure.  Well  equipped 
laboratories  are  available  not  only  for  instructional  purposes  but  for  research  in  the 
various  fields  of  engineering. 

Students  who  in  general  show  that  they  may  benefit  by  additional  laboratory  work  and 
who  have  the  necessary  educational  experience,  may  be  given  special  permission  ot  carry 
on  individual  experimentation  in  research. 

AERONAUTICAL   ENGINEERING   I.ABORATORIES 

The  Aeronautical  Engineering  Department  has  laboratory  facilities  for  studying  experi- 
mentally the  theoretical  principles  presented  in  the  class  room. 

The  Aerodynamics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  recirculation  wind  tunnel  of  open 
or  closed  throat,  18"  x  30",  with  a  velocity  of  100  miles  per  hour  in  the  test  section.  The 
forces  on  the  model  are  measured  by  means  of  a  six  component  balance  system  electronically 
controlled.  Models  of  various  types  are  available  for  experimentation  and  include  wing 
sections,  aircraft  models,  turbulence  spheres,  buildings,  etc.     A  small  visual  smoke  tuimel 
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is  available  for  two  dimensional  flow  studies  and  a  small  Prandtl  type  tunnel  is  used  for 
qualitative  areodynamic  studies. 

Aircraft  are  available  at  the  locid  air  field  by  contact  arrangements  for  actual  flight 
testing  and  the  laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  high  speed  motion  picture  camera  and  grid 
screen  for  photographing  instruments  and  aircraft  in  flight.  The  film  is  studied  and 
analyzed  later  to  determine  aircraft  performance  values.  A  certified  airline  serves  the 
local  airfield  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  study  first  hand  the  operational 
problems  of  airline  transportation. 

The  Aircraft  Instrument  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  a  large  selection  of  sectionalized 
aircraft  instruments  including  engine,  navigational,  flight  and  aircraft  functional  types. 
Equipment  for  testing,  calibrating  and  demonstrating  these  instruments  is  available. 

The  Aircraft  Structures  and  Design  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  examples  of  aircraft 
construction  including  several  actuid,  complete,  modern  aircraft  which  will  allovf  detailed 
study  of  the  integrated  problems  confronting  the  aircraft  designer.  The  single  engine 
aircraft  equipment  includes  a  North  American  "Mustang"  P-51  powered  with  a  Packard 
Rolls-Royce  liquid  cooled  engine  and  a  Grumman  "Wildcat"  F-6-F  aircraft  powered  with 
a  Pratt  and  Whitney  radial  engine.  Both  are  complete  in  every  detail.  The  multiengine 
aircraft  type  is  represented  by  a  Consolidated  four  engine  B-24  "Liberator"  of  standard 
model.  Equipment  for^  drop  testing  landing  gear  is  available  and  other  structural  tests 
are  made  on  testing  machines  not  directly  located  in  the  aeronautical  engineering  labor- 
atories. Weighing  devices  for  accurately  determining  the  weight  and  balance  of  various 
aircraft  are  in  the  laboratory.  Flight  training  courses  leading  to  the  Private  Pilot  License 
are  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the  fall  term  of  1947-48. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  Reports  are  on  file  in  the  University 
library  together  with  copies  of  the  modern  texts  in  the  fields  of  aerodynamics  and  airplane 
design. 

CHEMICAL    ENGINEERING    LABORATORIES 

Since  chemical  engineering  is  concerned  with  the  development  and  application  of  manu- 
facturing processes  in  which  chemical  or  certain  physical  changes  of  materijds  are  involved, 
the  chemical  engineering  laboratories  are  designed  to  demonstrate  how  this  is  accomplished. 

The  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  is  equipped  to  teach  the  student  the  basic  operations 
which  are  the  comer  stones  of  chemical  engineering.  Included  in  the  facilities  of  the 
laboratory  is  equipment  designed  and  built  for  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  following  unit  operations  on  a  semi-plant  scale:  distillation,  filtration,  centrifuging,  heat 
transfer,  gas  absorption,  solvent  extraction,  evaporation,  drying,  crushing  and  grinding, 
fluid  flow,  mixing,  classification  of  solids  and  conveying. 

Equipment  is  also  available  for  the  laboratory  study  of  several  of  the  unit  processes  of 
chemical  engineering.  This  equipment  includes  jacketed  and  un jacketed  kettles  for  such 
processes  as  nitration,  sulfonation  and  hydrogenation  and  for  the  study  of  reactions  at 
atmospheric  pressure,  elevated  pressure  and  vacuum  with  or  without  agitation. 

The  Technical  Laboratory  contains  the  usual  equipment  for  carrying  out  chemical 
experiments  on  a  smaller  scale  than  in  the  Unit  Operations  Laboratory.  In  addition  h 
contains  certain  specialized  equipment  such  as  viscosimeters,  flash  testers,  gas  analysis 
equipment,  calorimeters,  measurements  and  control  instruments,  and  calibration  apparatus. 

Students  are  also  required  to  perform  experiments  on  equipment  not  located  in  the 
chemicfil  engineering  laboratories.  This  includes  air  conditioning,  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture control  tests  on  other  equipment  which  is  part  of  the  University  plant. 
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The  Research  Laboratories  are  well  equipped  for  fundamental  and  applied  studies  of 
many  types.  Active  fields  of  research  at  the  present  time  include:  Corrosion,  wood 
utlization,  pulp  and  paper,  non-metallic  minerals,  solar  energy  studies,  industrial  waste 
utilization  and  disposal,  plastic  mounting  of  botanical  specimens,  specialty  uses  of  lime- 
rock,  insect  and  mildew  control,  evaluation  of  Florida  petroleum,  clarification  of  tung  oil, 
compressibility  of  tung  meal,  and  boiler  water  studies. 

CIVIL   ENGINEERING    LABORATORIES 

The  Civil  Engineering  Department  has  laboratories  equipped  for  work  in  Surveying. 
Hydraulics,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Materials  Testing.  Soil  Mechanics  and  Highway 
Materials. 

The  Civil  Engineering  buildings,  known  as  the  Hydraulics  Building  and  the  Highway 
Building,  contain  drawing  and  lecture  rooms,  as  well  as  laboratores  of  the  Department. 

The  Surveying  Instrument  Room  contains  the  following  equipment  which  is  used  in 
elementary,  higher,  and  forest  surveying:  Transits,  levels,  (wye,  dumpy,  precise),  self- 
recording  theodolite,  plane  tables,  planimeters,  hand  levels,  clinometers,  base  line  measure- 
ment apparatus,  Gunters  chains,  stereoscopes  and  smaller  equipment  essential  to  proper 
instruction  and  practice  in  field  and  office  technique. 

The  Hydraulics  Laboratory  equipment  is  of  modern  design  and  extensive  enough  so 
that  the  theoretical  studies  of  the  classroom  may  be  verified  in  the  laboratory.  In  addition 
there  are  facilities  for  research  on  hydraulic  problems.  The  water  is  recirculated  from 
several  storage  tanks  located  in  the  building.  The  total  capacity  of  the  system  is  100,000 
gallons  and  the  maximum  head  available,  using  the  constant  head  overflow  tank  on  the 
roof,  is  fifty  feet.  Among  the  principal  items  of  equipment  are  a  16-inch  vertical  propeller 
pump  which  delivers  4500  g.p.m.  at  12  ft.  head,  a  10xl2-inch  horizontal  centifugal  pump 
which  delivers  1760  g.p.m.  at  32  ft.  head,  an  air  lift  pump,  hydraulic  ram,  pelton  impulse 
wheel,  reaction  turbine,  and  appartus  for  the  study  and  measurement  of  flow  in  pipes  and 
open  channels. 

The  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  several  universal  testing  machines, 
one  of  which  is  a  400,000  pound  capacity  high  column  type  of  machine.  All  necessary 
accessories  are  available  for  a  variety  of  tests  on  iron,  steel,  cement,  concrete,  brick,  and 
other  engineering  materials.  Modem  types  of  precision  instruments  are  available  for 
laboratory  classes,  for  structural  analysis  and  for  research.  The  concrete  laboratory  is 
arranged  to  handle  all  rountine  tests  of  cement  and  aggregates  and  is  equipped  with  a 
modern  concrete  mixer  for  use  in  the  study  of  design  and  control  of  concrete  mixes. 

The  SoO  Mechanics  Laboratory  contains  equipment  for  the  routine  testing  of  soils 
for  classification  purposes,  including  mechanical  analysis,  plastic  limit,  shrinkage  limits, 
liquid  limit,  etc.,  and  equipment  for  studying  moisture-density  relationships  in  soils, 
including  an  automatic  soil  tamper  and  a  set  of  Proctor  plasticity  needles.  The  structural 
properties  of  soils  can  be  evaluated  by  use  of  a  direct  shear  machine,  triaxial  shear  machine, 
and  Casagrande  type  consolidometers.  Soil  stabilization  studies  are  carried  on  by  use 
of  a  Florida  Soil  Bearing  Machine  and  California  Bearing  Ratio  equipment. 

The  Highway  Materials  Laboratory  contains  equipment  for  the  routine  testing  and 
identification  of  bituminous  materials  used  in  highway  construction.  Included  in  this 
category  are  viscosimeters,  penetrometers,  flash  point  testers,  a  ductilometer  and  other 
equipment  needed  for  this  type  of  testing.  Bituminous  paving  mixes  may  also  be  studied 
by  use  of  a  Marshall  Stability  Apparatus  and  centrifuge  extraction  device. 

The    Sanitary    Engineering    Laboratories    include    the    undergraduate    laboratories,     a 
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research  laboratory  and  a  pilot  plant  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of  sewage  treatment. 
The  instruction  and  research  laboratories  in  the  Hydraulics  Building  occupy  1,500  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  are  fully  equipped  for  the  biological,  biochemical  and  bacteriological 
studies  necessary  for  water  and  sewage  treatment.  The  pilot  plant  extends  over  an  acre  in 
area  and  contains  31  scale-model  units  actually  in  the  process  of  sewage  treatment.  The 
various  model  units  are  designed  to  provide  the  greatest  flexibility  in  sewage  treatment. 
Three  or  more  conventional  treatment  processes  are  in  operation  simultaneously  on  pilot 
plant  scale  treating  approximately  90,000  gallons  of  sewage  or  trade  waste  each  day. 
The  pilot  plant,  together  with  the  main  campus  sewage  disposal  plant,  comprise  the  field 
laboratory  for  sanitary  engineering  studies  and  research.  A  research  laboratory,  fully 
equipped,  with  1,200  square  feet  of  floor  area  is  maintained  at  the  pilot  plant,  which  serves 
as  a  laboratory  for  graduate  research.  Together  with  the  Hydraulics  Laboratory,  these 
laboratories  provide  adequate  equipment  for  the  various  tests  and  research  studies  needed 
for  the  design  and  operation  of  water,  sewage  and  industrial  waste  treatment  plants  and 
with  other  phases  of  Public  Health  Engineering. 

ELECTRICAL   ENGINEERING    LABORATORIES 

The  Dynamo  Laboratory  contains  dynamo  electrical  machinery  of  various  types.  Motor- 
generators  are  used  for  securing  alternating  currents  of  a  wide  range  of  voltages  and  fre- 
quencies and  for  conversion  to  direct  current.  Other  equipment  includes  mercury  arc 
rectifier  units,  miscellaneous  battery  charging  equipment,  automotive  testing  equipment, 
transformers,  electro-dynamometers,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  electrical  machinery. 

The  Precision  Laboratory  contains  special  devices  and  instruments  for  calibrating  and 
standardizing  work  and  is  available  to  the  utilities  of  the  State  for  the  solution  of  special 
problems.  In  addition  to  the  instruments  of  the  Precision  Laboratory,  there  is  a  double 
sine  wave  alternator  for  special  testing  purposes.  Miscellaneous  instruments  of  various 
types,  including  oscillographs  and  a  klydonograph,  are  available  for  performing  tests  on 
miscellaneous  electrical  equipment. 

The  Electronics  Laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  devices  in  this  field. 
Practically  every  type  of  modem  Electronics  equipment  is  represented.  In  these  laboratories 
will  be  found  a  special  panel  board  incorporating  cable  terminals,  line  fault  equipment, 
transmission  measuring  equipment,  audio  and  high  frequency  oscillators,  repeaters,  filters, 
networks,  bridges  and  a  large  number  of  special  devices  including  cathode  ray  oscilloscopes, 
field  strength  measuring  equipment,  automatic  signal  recorder,  miscellaneous  receiving 
equipment,  static  recorders,  radio  goniometers,  U.H.F.  signal  generators,  electronic  switches, 
precision  wave  meters,  radio  frequency  bridges,  square  wave  generators.  Klystron  tubes, 
Chanalyst  analyzers,  numerous  short  wave  transmitters,  special  directional  type  receivers, 
artificial  line  bays,  a  complete  television  unit  including  "live"  pickup,  transnoitters,  receivers, 
precision  crystal-control  standards  of  frequency  and  a  large  variety  of  Thyratrons,  Ignitrons 
and  Kathetrons. 

Radio  Station  WRUF,  a  5000-watt  Western  Electric  transmitter,  operating  at  850  kilo- 
cycles, cooperates  with  the  laboratory  in  courses  on  radio  station  operation.  These  courses 
are  open  to  students  who  have  attained  sufficient  knowledge  to  benefit  by  this  work. 

The  Industrial  Electronics  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  modern  type  of  electronic  equip- 
ment for  a  wide  variety  of  industrial  uses.  This  includes  a  large  water-cooled  ignitron 
rectifier,  a  general  purpose  timer,  light  sensitive  control  units,  electronic  synchronizer,  an 
electronic  high  frequency  dielectric-heating  and  induction-heating  unit,  electronic  generator 
voltage  regulator,  tube-type  D.  C,  motor  speed  regulator  and  the  latest  model  industrial 
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X-ray  equipment.  This  laboratory  also  houses  an  electronic  "Mot-O-Trol"  adjustable  speed 
device,  and  a  complete  resistance  welder  with  electronic  control,  including  tube  contactor, 
several  synchronous  and  non-synchronous  weld  timers,  heat  control  attachment,  and  resist- 
ance welder.  A  "Precipitron"  electrostatic  air  cleaner  is  included,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety 
of  ignitrons,  current  regulator  tubes,  thyratrons,  and  kenotrons.  The  above  equipment  is 
•all  of  the  latest  design  and  allows  a  detailed  study  of  the  theory  and  operation  of  the  most 
modern  form  of  industrial  electronic  equipment. 

Air  Base  Research  Laboratory.  A  research  laboratory  located  at  the  Alison  Air  Base 
provides  facilities  for  extensive  electronic  and  "sferic"  investigation.  Commodious  quarters 
are  available  in  a  location  remote  from  local  noise.  Well  equipped  with  both  University 
owned  and  government  loaned  instruments  and  equipment,  this  laboratory  is  the  scene  of  an 
extensive  research  program  in  wave  propagation  and  radio  atmospheric  storm  location. 
The  laboratory  provides  part  time  employment  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  and  makes  available  excellent  facilities  for  thesis  investigation. 

Radar  Equipment:  Available  for  instruction  in  V.  H.  F.  and  microwaves.  This  equip- 
ment consists  of  both  complete  equipments  and  component  units  such  as  cavity  resonators 
and  test  equipment.  Additional  equipment  is  being  procured  and  will  be  available  for 
instructional  and  research  use. 

INDUSTRIAL    ENGINEERING    LABORATORY 

The  Motion  and  Time  Study  Laboratory  affords  each  student  an  opportunity  to  study 
industrial  projects.  Through  the  use  of  the  stop  watch,  motion  picture  camera,  and  allied 
motion  economy  equipment,  he  applies  alternatives  to  analyze  and  to  improve  the  processes 
studied. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORIES 

The  laboratories  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  include  facilities  for  the 
study  of  drafting,  design,  production  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  for  the  study  of 
the  performance  of  machinery  and  allied  apparatus. 

Modern,  well  lighted  and  mechanically  ventilated  drafting  rooms  are  provided,  which 
are  capable  of  accommodating   approximately   100   students   at   a   time. 

Laboratory  facilities  for  studying  production  methods  include  equipment  for  casting, 
forging,  welding,  and  machining  of  metals,  and  for  various  types  of  woodworking. 

The  Machining  of  Metals  Laboratory  has  in  it  a  wide  assortment  of  modern  lathes,  drill 
presses,  automatic  grinders,  metal  saws,  shapers,  contour  saws,  milling  machines,  radial 
drills,  and  many  specialized  tools. 

The  Welding  Laboratory  comprises  equipment  for  gas  welding  and  cutting,  electric 
arc  welding,  atomic  hydrogen  welding,  and  electric  resistance  welding.  Inspection  equip- 
ment includes  an  optical  comparator,  an  electrical  magniflux  tester,  x-ray  apparatus, 
Johansson  gage  blocks,  and  an  assortment  of  special  gages  and  instruments. 

The  Metallography  Laboratory  is  arranged  for  the  study  of  the  internal  crystal  structure 
of  metals.  Equipment  is  available  for  polishing  and  etching  by  mechanical  and  electrical 
means.  Several  metallographic  microscopes  are  used  in  conjunction  with  photographic 
equipment  for  making  micro-photographs. 

The  Internal  Combustion  Engine  Laboratory  has  both  water  brake  dynamometers  and 
electric  dynamometers.  One  of  the  electric  dynamometers  is  capable  of  testing  engines  at 
6,000  r.p.ni.  There  are  several  diesel  engines  available  of  the  two  and  four  stroke  cycle  type, 
including  two  engines  of  the  opposed  piston  design.  Several  automotive  engines  and  a 
number  of  modern  aviation  engines  are  included  in  the  equipment  of  this  laboratory. 
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The  Steam  Laboratory  includes  water  tube  boilers,  steam  turbines,  steam  engines, 
including  a  uniflow  engine,  together  with  necessary  condenser,  air  and  water  pumps.  This 
laboratory  is  equipped  for  testing  fuel  oil,  coal,  lubricating  oil,  gas,  and  boiler  feedwater. 

The  Air  Conditioning  Laboratory  includes  facilities  for  testing  ammonia  and  freon 
refrigerating  system  and  various  types  of  heating  equipment.  Air  conditioners  of  the 
year-around  type  employing  air  washers  and  direct  expansion  coils  are  available.  Equip- 
ment is  available  for  standard  fan  tests  and  smoke  producing  apparatus  is  used  for  studying 
air  flow  in  air-conditioned  spaces.  Control  systems  of  both  the  pneumatic  and  electric 
types  may  be  studied. 

Basic  engineering  instruments  are  available  for  use  in  connection  with  special  studies 
and  research  in  any  of  the  foregoing  fields. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

All  graduate  students  are  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University.  See 
page  144  for  information  concerning,  and  regulations  of,  the  Graduate  School. 

All  instructional  departments  in  the  College  of  Engineering  offer  graduate  work  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Engineering. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  engineers  with  graduate  degrees,  particularly  in 
design  and  development  work  and  in  teaching.  The  facilities  of  the  College,  including  the 
Florida  Engineering  and  Industrieil  Experiment  Station,  are  exceptionally  well  adapted  for 
graduate  study.  Any  undergraduate  student  whose  scholastic  average  is  well  above  average 
is  urged  to  consider  seriously  the  possibility  of  doing  graduate  work.  The  Dean  and  the 
various  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  will  be  happy  to  confer  with  students  in  regard 
to  graduate  study. 

PROFESSIONAL   DEGREES 

The  professional  degrees  of  Aeronautical  Engineer,  Civil  Engineer,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Electrical  Engineer,  Industrial  Engineer,  and  Mechanical  Engineer  will  be  granted  to 
graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Florida  who  have: 

(a)  Shown  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily  practiced  their  profession  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  following  receipt  of  the  Bachelor's  degree,  during  the  last  two  years  of  which 
they  shall  have  been  in  responsible  charge  of  important  engineering  work.  A  graduate  who 
ia  a  registered  engineer  in  the  State  of  Florida  will  be  accepted  as  satisfying  this  re- 
quirement. 

(b)  Presented  a  thesis  showing  independence  and  originality  and  of  such  a  quality 
as  to  be  acceptable  for  publication  by  the  technical  press  or  a  professional  society. 

(c)  Satisfactorily  passed  an  examination  at  the  University  upon  the  thesis  and  pro- 
fessional work. 

A  candidate  for  a  professional  degree  must  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  prior  to  March  1  of  the  year  in  which  he  expects  to  have  the  degree  con- 
ferred. He  must  also  make  application  to  the  Registrar  in  accordance  with  the  dates 
specified  in  the  University  Calendar.  If  the  candidate  appears  to  satisfy  requirements 
listed  in  section  (a)  above,  the  Dean  will  appoint  a  committee  of  which  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  earned  is  chairman.  This  committee  shall  satisfy 
itself  that  the  candidate  has  fulfilled  all  requirements  for  the  degree  and  report  its  recom- 
mendation to  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering  which  will  have  final  authority  to 
recommend  to  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Control  the  conferring  of  the  degree. 
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REGULATIONS 

HonoT  Student  Designation. — A  student  who  is  an  applicant  for  the  designation  of 
Honor  Student  in  the  College  of  Engineering  must  have  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
the  University  College  or  its  equivalent,  and  shall  have  earned  at  least  a  B  average  in  his 
academic  work,  which  must  include: 

Ml.     181-182 

Ps.     205-206-207-208 

Cy.      105-106 

Ms.    353-354 

Departmental  prerequisites  as  shown  on  page  57. 

To  be  considered  for  classification  as  an  honor  student  the  applicant  must  file  an 
application  in  proper  form  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  before  October  15 
or  March  15.  The  Dean  will  then  notify  the  student  to  appear  before  a  committee  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  examine  the  applicant  and  to  pass  upon  this  application. 

Honor  students,  as  long  as  they  maintain  their  high  scholastic  standing,  may  be  granted 
by  the  Dean,  upon  recommendation  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  student 
is  registered,  the  following  privileges: 

1.  Deviation  from  the  prescribed  curricula. 

2.  Permission  to  be  absent  from  scheduled  classes,  when  the  absence  is  justifiable  from 
the  professional  point  of  view. 

Graduation  with  Honors. — To  graduate  with  honors,  a  student  must  have  graduated  from 
the  University  College  with  honors  and  completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  with  an 
average  of  3.0  (B)  or  higher,  or  in  lieu  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  with  honors, 
have  completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  with  an  average  of  3.2  or  higher. 

Graduation  with  High  Honors. — A  student  may  be  graduated  With  High  Honors  provided 
he  meets  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Attains  a  scholastic  average  in  all  academic  courses  of  3.3  or  better. 

2.  Secures  the  recommendation  of  his  faculty  committee. 

3.  Presents  a  thesis  satisfactory  to  his  Committee  and  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

A  copy  of  detailed  regulations  governing  graduation  with  high  honors  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

English  Requirement. — The  responsibility  for  the  correct  and  efifective  use  of  his  spoken 
and  written  English  rests  primarily  upon  the  student.  Any  instructor  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  may,  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  his  department  and  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  require  a  student  who  shows  a  deficiency  in  English 
to  complete  additional  courses,  over  and  above  the  curriculum  requirements,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 

Thesis. — Theses  are  not  required  of  candidates  for  the  Bachelors'  degrees  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  However,  exceptional  students,  whom  the  head  of  a  department  believe* 
would  be  benefited  thereby,  may  be  granted  permission  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  department,  to  undertake  a  thesis  in  lieu  of  prescribed 
or  elective  work  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  Not  more  than  four  semester 
hours  will  be  allowed  for  such  thesis  work. 

Credit  for  Practical  Work. — Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Department 
and  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  a  student  during  his  course  of  study,  may  do  practical  work 
under  competent  supervision  in   industry,  and  upon   rendering  a   satisfactory  report  based 
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upon  a  previously  approved  outline  and  passing  an  examination,  may  receive  college  credit 
not  to  exceed  3  semester  hours. 

Average  Required  for  Graduation. — A  composite  average  of  C  or  higher  in  all  required 
courses  is  necessary  for  graduation  with  the  Bachelor's  Degree. 

Plant  Trip  Requirement.  All  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  take  part  in 
a  plant  inspection  trip.  Details  concerning  this  requirement  should  be  secured  by  each 
student  from  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

To  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Engineering  the  student  should  present  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  the  University  College  and  be  certified  by  the  Entrance  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  as  qualified  to  pursue  a  curriculum  leading  to  a  degree  in  engi- 
neering. A  student  in  the  University  College  must  choose  the  proper  prerequisite  eubjecti 
for  his  professional  courses  if  he  desires  to  graduate  in  minimum  time.  Furthermore,  he 
must  assume  full  responsibility  for  registering  for  all  required  courses  in  their  propel 
sequence  and  for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering. 
The  courses  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Engineering  include: 

Cy.  105-106 

Ms.  105-106 

Ms.  353-354 

Ml.  181 

Ps.  205-206;  207-208 

and  the  proper  prerequisites  as  follows: 

Aeronautical  Engineering Ml.  182;  281-282 

*  Chemical  Engineering Ml.  182;  Cy.  202;  Cg.  342;  Cg.  345 

Civil  Engineering   (General  Option)   Ml.  182;  CI.  223-226;  Ig.  365 

Civil  Engineering  (Public  Health  Option)  C-61;  Bly.  161;  Cy.  202;  Ig.  365 

Electrical  Engineering _ Ml.  182;  282;  Ig.  365 

Industrial  Engineering  ..._ _ _ Ml.  182;  282;  Ig.  365 

Mechanical  Engineering  Ml.  182;  281-282;  Cg.  361 

The  student  should  endeavor  to  complete  these  courses  before  entering  the  College  oi 
Engineering.  In  some  cases,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Entrance  Committee  of  the 
College  of  Engineering,  a  student  who  has  not  completed  all  the  prerequisite  courses  may 
be  admitted  and  permitted  to  register  with  conditions  until  he  completes  them. 

Only  students  registered  in  the  Engineering  College  may  enroll  in  engineering  courees 
numbered  400  and  higher,  since  such  courses  are  of  a  professional  nature. 

CURRICULA 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

— Aerodynamics,    Advanced    Aerodynamics    • 3-3 

— Aerodynamics    Laboratory    1-0 

— Aircraft    Instruments    0-1 

— Airplane   Design    .'. 4-4 

— Materials    of   Engineering    3-0 

— Materials    Laboratory    _ 0-3 

— Elements    of   Electrical   Engineering    3-3 

— Dynamo    Laboratory    _ 1-1 

•  Cy.   202  and  Cg.  342  will  be  required  in  place  of  Cy.  201-202   beginning   with   the  academio 
year  1947-48. 


An. 

481-482 

An. 

483 

An. 

484 

An. 

485-486 

*Cg. 

361 

*C1. 

323 

*E1. 

341-342 

*E1. 

349-350 

*IK. 

365 

•Ik. 

366 

•Ik. 

367 

Ik. 

463 

Ik. 

472 

•MI. 

384 

•Ml. 

385-391 

•Ml. 

387-388 

Ml. 

473-474 

Ml. 

481 

Ml. 

483 

Ml. 

489-490 
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— Dynamics   - »• 0-3 

— Strength  of  Materials  _ ■ 0-3 

— Specifications,  Engineering  Relations  and  Safety 3-0 

— Human    Engineering    0-2 

— Metallography     _ — -• 0-2 

— Thermodynamics     3-3 

— Mechanical   Laboratory   — ■ 1-1 

— Internal    Combustion    Engines    0-3 

— Mechanical    Laboratory - 1 0-1 

— Manufacturing    Operations    — — 3-3 

•Approved  Electives 3-3 

72 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR   OF   CHEMICAL   ENGINEERING 

— Industrial    Stoichiometry    .^ 3-0 

— Seminar    - ■ — 0-1 

— Chemical    Engineering    Laboratory    ^ 2-2 

— Principles   of    Chemical   Engineering — 0-3 

— Principles   of   Chemical   Engineering 3-0 

— Unit    Processes    0-3 

— Chemical    Engineering    Design — —  2-2 

— Chemical   Engineering   Thermodynamics   — 3-3 

— OrKanic     Chemistry     _ _ -  4-4 

— Physical   Cheniistry   .^ _ 4-4 

— Chemical   Literature   - V2-V2 

—Elements  of  Electrical   Engineering   3-3 

— Dynamo   Laboratory  1-1 

■ — Ensrineering   Mechanics — Statics   and   Dynamics   — _  3-3 

— Strength   of   Materials   3-0 

— Power    Engineering    _ — 0-3 

•German  or  French,  or  approved  non-technical  elective   3-3 

Electives     6 

76 
CURRICULA   LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE   OF  BACHELOR    OF   CIVIL   ENGINEERING 

(General  Option) 

—Strength    of   Materials    3-" 

— Statics    of    Simple    Structures    4-0 

— Fluid   Mechanics   _.». 4-0 

— Structural    Drawing    _v 2-0 

— Approved  Course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  3-0 

— Approved    Course    in   Electrical   Engineering   3-0 

— Materials    Laboratory    „ 0-3 

— Design    in   Reinforced    Concrete   0-3 

— Design   in  Metals  and  Timber  _ 0-4 

— Hydraulic    Engineering    0-3 

— Highways  and  Airports  0-3 

— Engineering    Geology    j. 0-3 

— Specifications,   Engineering   Relations   and   Industrial 

Safety    3-0 

— Statically   Indeterminate    Structures   3-0 

— City  and   Regional   Planning   3-0 

— Non-technical    elective    , 3-3 

— Civil    Engineering    Seminar    j. l-I 

— Construction    Methods    and   Estimating   0-3 

— Water    Supply    and   Treatment    0-3 

— Sewerage   .<- _ 0-3 

Each   Senior  Civil   Engineering   Student   will   register   for   one   of   the   following   entire 
groups  of  electives,  selected  to  suit  his  training  objective. 


•Ck. 

346 

Ck. 

442 

Ck. 

443-444 

•Ck. 

447 

Cg. 

448 

Ck. 

449 

Ck. 

457-458 

Ck. 

467-468 

•Cy. 

301-302 

■*Cv. 

401-402 

•Cv. 

481-482 

El. 

341-342 

El. 

349-350 

iK. 

365-366 

Ik. 

367 

Ml. 

386 

*Ik. 

367 

•CI. 

326 

*C1. 

313 

*C1. 

311 

« 

* 

*C1. 

323 

*C1. 

333 

*C1. 

335 

*C1. 

314 

•CI. 

321 

•Gy. 

,210 

Ik. 

463 

CI. 

438 

CI. 

415 

CI. 

411-2 

CI. 

444 

CI. 

426 

CI. 

429 

•  To  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Year. 
••  Cy.  401-402  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  the  student  has  the  necessary  prerequisites. 

Structural  Engineering 

CI.      424            —Soil    Mechanics    3-0 

CL      443            — Foundations   and  Harbor   Structures   -  3-0 

CI.      446            —Highway    Bridges    0-8 

01.      448            —Industrial   and   Mill   Buildings    _ 0-3 
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Sanitary  Ensrineering 


n 

425 

427- 

215 

-428 

— Sewage  and  Municipal  Waste  Treatment  „ 

3.B 

Cl. 
Cv. 

— Sanitary    Engineering    Laboratory    

— Chemistry    of    Water    Treatment    _    . 

_ _.     3-8 

8-8 

Highway  Engineerinff 

n 

424 
439 
446 
450 

— Soil      IMf'hnnics      ...                                               

a.« 

Cl. 

Cl 

— Highway    Location    and    Drainage       . .. 

— TTi{rh-Hray     RriHgpa     

3-0 

0-8 

Cl. 

— Highway    Construction    and    Materials        „. 

0-3 

Administrative  Engineering 

Bs 

401- 
205- 
327 

402 
206 

— Riisinpss    Ij?^^w    ... ,   .. 

3-8 

Es. 

Es. 

— Economic    Foundations    of    Modern    Life        

— Public    Finance v,,. 

3-3 
0-3 

76 


(Public  Health  Engineering  Option) 


*Ig. 

367 

*C1. 

326 

*C1. 

313 

*Bcy. 

301 

*Cy. 

262 

*C1. 

323 

*C1. 

333 

*C1. 

335 

*Bcy. 

304 

*Cy. 

215 

*C1. 

314 

Cl. 

425 

Cl. 

438 

Cl. 

223 

Cl. 

427-428 

Cl. 

422 

Cl. 

426 

Cl. 

429 

-Strength   of  Materials   3-0 

-Statics   of    Simple    Structures    4-0 

-Fluid    Mechanics    4-0 

-General    Bacteriology    „ 4-0 

-Organic    Chemistry   _ 5-0 

-Materials    Laboratory 0-3 

-Design  in  Reinforced  Concrete  0-3 

-Design   in   Metals   and   Timber  0-4 

-Pathogenic     Bacteriology    0-4 

-Chemistry    of    Water    Treatment   .>. _  0-3 

-Hydraulic    Engineering    0-3 

-Sewage  and  Municipal  Waste  Treatment  _  3-0 

-Statically    Indeterminate    Structures    3-0 

-Approved    Course    in    Mechanical    Engineering    3-0 

-Approved  Course  in  Electrical  Engineering  3-0 

-Surveying     3-0 

-Sanitary    Engineering    Laboratory    3-3 

-Public    Health    Engineering 0-4 

-Water   Supply   and   Treatment   0-3 

-Sewerage    0-3 

-Non-    technical    Elective    0-6 


77 
CURRICULUM   LEADING  TO  THE  DECREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ELECTKICAL  ENGINEERING 

-Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering  3-3 

-Problems   of   Direct   and   Alternating    Currents   0-3 

—Electrical    Communications    0-4 

—Dynamo    Laboratory    j....  1-1 

-Electrical    Engineering    Seminar    1-1 

-Industrial    Electronics    3-0 

—Electrical   Instruments,   Meters  and   Relays   w_  0-3 

-Electric    Power   Transmission    _ 0-3 

-Theory   of   Electrical  Circuits   _ 3-0 

—Radio    Engineering    _ 5-5 

-Alternating    Current    Apparatus    5-5 

-Engineering    Mechanics — Dynamics .._ 0-3 

-Strength  of   Materials   „ 3-0 

-Specifications  and  Engineering  Relations  3-0 

-Thermodynamics  and  Power   Engineering  ■. 3-3 

-Mechanical    Laboratory    _ 1-1 

-Manufacturing   Operations   3-0 

-Electricity  and  Magnetism  3-0 

Approved    Electives    _ 10 


*E1. 

341-342 

*E1. 

344 

•El. 

346 

*E1. 

349-350 

El. 

441-442 

El. 

443 

El. 

445 

El. 

446 

El. 

449 

El. 

465-466 

or 

El. 

467-468 

•Ig. 

366 

•Ig. 

367 

Ig. 

463 

♦Ml. 

385-386 

*M1. 

387-388 

Ml. 

489 

*Ps. 

311 

72 


*  To  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Year. 


CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR   OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Bs.      211-212     — EUementary   Accounting   3-3 

Es.      205-206     —Economic    Foundations   of   Modern   Life —     3-3 

*E1.      341-342     —Elements  of   Electrical  Engineering _     3-3 


•El. 

349-350 

•Ik. 

366 

•Ik. 

367 

•Ik. 

370 

Ik. 

460 

Ik. 

463 

Ik. 

469-470 

Ik. 

472 

Ik. 

477 

•Ml. 

385 

•MI. 

489-490 
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— Dynamo    Laboratory    -«. 1-1 

— Engineering    Mechanics — Dynamics    3-0 

— Strength   of   Materials   0-S 

— Job    Evaluation    _ -^ —  0-2 

— Engineering   Economic    Analysis    — 0-3 

— Specifications,  Engineering  Relations  and  Safety  3-0 

— Plant  Location  and  Layout  4-4 

— Human    Engineering 0-2 

— Motion  and  Time  Study  _ — _ 3-0 

— Thermodynamics    _ 8-0 

— Manufacturing   Operations   — —  3-3 

Approved    Electives    of    vyhich    approximately    one-half 
must  be  selected  from  courses  offered  by  the  College 

of    Engineering    _ 17 

n 


CURRICULUM   LEADING  TO   THE  DECREE  OF  BACHEXOR   OF   MECHANICAL   ENGINEERING 

**Cg.  361  — Materials    of    Engineering 3-0 

*C1.    368  —Strength    of    Materials    Laboratory    0-1 

CI.    313  —Fluid    Mechanics    4-0 

*E1.    341-342  —Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering   3-3 

*E1.    349-350  —Dynamo    Laboratory    __ 1-1 

*lg.    365-366  — Engineering   Mechancis — Statics   and   Dynamics    — 3-3 

*Ig.    367  —Strength    of    Materials    _ _ — 0-3 

Ig.    463  — Specifications  and  Engineering   Relations   3-0 

Ig.    472  — Human    Engineering    _ _ _ •. —  0-2 

•Ml.  384  — Metalography  and  Heat  Treatment   _ 3-0 

*MI.  385  — Thei-modynamics     _ 3-0 

*M1.  386  —Power    Engineering    _ - 0-3 

•Ml.  387-388  —Mechanical    Laboratory    -  1-1 

fMl.  390  — Advanced    Thermodynamics    — — 0-3 

Ml.  473-474  —Seminar    ....u _ _  1-1 

Ml.  481  — Internal    Combustion    Engines    _ —  0-3 

Ml.  483  — Mechanical    Laboratory    — - 0-1 

Ml.  489-490  — Manufacturing    Operations    ^^ -  3-3 

Ml.  491  — Machine  Design  4-0 

Ml.  482  — Refrigeration    and    Air    Conditioning    _ 0-3 

Ml.  484  — Mechanical    Laboratory    0-1 

— Approved    Electives     _ ■■— .  11 

72 


*  To  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Year. 
••  Prerequisite  to  be  taken  in  University  College  effective  first  summer  session   1948. 
t  Required  for  students  entering  the  College  of  Engineering  in   September,   1947. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 

A  Unit  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
FACULTY  — 1946-47 

H.   Harold  Hume,   M.S.A.,   D.Sc.    (Clemson),   Provost  for  Agriculture   and   Dean,   College 

of  Agriculture 
Harold  Stephenson  Newins,  M.F.,  Director  and  Head  Professor  of  Forestry 
Charles  Gottlieb  Geltz,  M.S.F.,  Professor  of  Silviculture 
Edwin  Allen  Ziegler,  Sc.D.    (Franklin  &  Marshall),  Professor  of  Forest  Economics  and 

Finance 
C.  Edward  Carlson,  B.S.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Percy  Warner  Frazer,  M.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
James  W.  Miller,  Jr.,  B.S.F.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Kenneth  R.  Swinford,  B.S.F.,  Instructor  of  Forestry 

general  statement 

The  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  meets  the  strictest 
requirements  necessary  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  eligible  for  the  Civil  Service 
examination  required  for  employment  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  other 
agencies. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  scientific  education  in  the  four  fields  of 
forestry,  namely:  Forest  Management,  Forest  Utilization,  Silviculture,  and  Forest  Economics 
and  Finance,  with  electives  in  Landscape  Forestry  and  Game  Management.  The  students 
in  their  senior  year  may  elect  advanced  subjects  in  these  particular  fields. 

The  Austin  Cary  Memorial  Forest,  consisting  of  2083  acres,  located  eight  miles  northeast 
of  Gainesville  on  the  Waldo  highway,  is  used  as  an  experimental  forest  where  the  student 
gets  actual  field  practice.  The  School  of  Forestry  has  a  nursery  and  a  small  sawmill  with 
necessary  equipment  located  on  this  forest  for  use  in  instruction.  Naval  stores  operations 
and  experiments  are  being  carried  on  continuously.  A  dry  kiln  and  wood  preservation 
laboratory  are  located  on  the  University  Campus. 

The  University  of  Florida  has  2500  acres  of  diversified  forest  lands  in  Putnam  County, 
Florida,  under  long  time  lease  agreement  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  tract  is  known  as  the  University  of  Florida  Conservation  Reserve.  This  area  is  avail- 
able for  studies  in  forest  management  and  practices  of  different  kinds. 

There  are  several  industries  at  Gainesville,  namely:  a  creosoting  plant,  pole  and  tie 
company,  chemical  retort  company,  box  and  crate  factory,  excelsior  plant,  and  several  small 
sawmills  located  in  the  city  or  just  outside  the  city  limits.  These  afford  quite  a  varied 
field  of  contact  for  the  student  during  the  time  of  his  studies  of  these  particular  courses. 
Two  large  lumber  mills  with  cutting  capacities  of  approximately  100,000  board  feet  per 
working  day  are  located  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  the  University.  These  mills  are 
▼isited  from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  the  particular  courses  that  have  reference  to 
lumber-using  industries.  The  production  and  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  are  studied 
on  cutting  sites  and  in  the  mills.  Two  of  the  four  National  Forests  of  the  State  are  less 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  These  are  visited  by  classes  in  different  fields  of  work.  The  State 
Forest  and  Park  Service  has  developed  many  recreational  areas  within  easy  traveling 
distances  from  which  students  may  observe  the  laying  out  and  planning  of  recreational  sites. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  School  to  develop  young  foresters  with  a  broad  outlook  and  a  sound 
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basic  training  in  applied  forestry,  tlius  equipping  them  for  work  in  any  of  the  various  fields 
that  forestry  affords. 

REQUraEMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION 

Graduation  from  the  University  College  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners.     The  student  should  have  completed   the   following  courses: 

Bty.  303-304— General  Botany  CI.  223— Surveying 

Fy.  220 — Introduction  to  Forestry  Fy.  226 — Dendrology  of  the  Angiosperms 

Acy.  125-126 — Agricultural  Chemistry-  or  Fy.  228 — Forest   Mensuration 

Cy.  101-102 — General  Chemistry 

It  is  suggested  that  the  student  follow  the  program  as  outlined  on  Page  53.  The  stu- 
dent should  ask  for  guidance  in  planning  his  work  from  some  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Forestry. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION 

The  student  must  complete  a  total  of  78  semester  hours  in  the  upper  division,  including 
Military  Science,  if  it  is  elected.  Of  this  total,  9  hours  must  be  earned  during  Summer 
Camp. 

The  required  Summer  Camp  may  be  taken  between  the  second  and  third  years  work 
if  the  student  has  the  above  required  prerequisite  courses. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  secure  training  which  will  fit  them  for  work  in  wildlife 
management  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  make  the 
following  substitutions  in  the  forestry  curriculum:  Bly.  102,  General  Animal  Biology,  for 
Ey.  301,  Introduction  to  Entomology;  Fy.  353,  Principles  of  Wildlife  Management,  for 
Fy.  309,  Wood  Technology  and  Timber  Physics;  Fy.  434,  Applied  Wildlife  Management, 
for  Fy.  413,  Regional  Silviculture;  Bly.  209,  Comparative  Vetebrate  Anatomy,  for  Pt.  325, 
Forest  Pathology;  and  either  Bly.  210,  Vetebrate  Embryology  or  Bly.  416,  Animal  Para- 
sitology for  Fy.  418,  Logging  and  Lumbering. 

In  cases  where  the  substitute  courses  differ  in  number  of  credits  from  the  courses  for 
which  the  substitution  is  made,  adjustment  must  be  made  in  the  elective  credits  so  that 
the  total  number  of  credits  will  be  78  semester  hours. 

GRADUATION  WITH   HONORS 

To  graduate  with  honors  students  in  the  School  of  Forestry  are  considered  separately 
from  those  in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  For  requirements  see  general  statement  for 
graduation  with  honors.  College  of  Agriculture. 

CUBRICULUM   LEADING  TO   THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR   OF  SCIENCE  IN   FORESTRY 

Junior  Tear 

Courses                      First    Semester                  Credits  Courses  Second   Semester  Credits 

Fy.       227     — Dendrology   of  Fy.  309  —Wood    Technology    and 

Gymnosperms  2  Timber  Physics 3 

— Forest  Mensuration   2  Fy.  310  — Reforestation    and    Nursery 

— Forest  Protection  2  Practice 3 

— Foundations   of   Silviculture..  3  Fy.  318  — Forest  Utilization  and 

- — Forest  Finance  2  Products    3 

— Soils    3  Fy.  320     — Silviculture     _....  3 

— Forest   Surveying  3  Fy.  418     — Logging   and   Lumbering 3 


Fy. 

229 

Fy. 

306 

Fy. 

311 

Fy. 

409 

Sis. 

301 

CI. 

301 

1-7 


Elective   _ 3 

18 
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Courses 

Fy. 
Fy. 
Fy. 


Senior  Tear 

First  Semester  Credits         Courses 

412  — Seminar 1  Fy.       410 

413  — Regional    Silviculture    3 

419     — Principles    of    Forest   Man-  Fy.       412 

agement ^ 8  Fy.       416 

Fy.       420     — Forest   Economics   and   Ad- 
ministration    3  Sch.     241 

Pt.       325     —Forest  Pathology   _ 3 

Electives 4 

17 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Forestry  History  and 

Policy , 2 

— Seminar 1 

— Forest   Management 

Working  Plans S 

— Speech 8 

Electives    8 

17 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW 

FACULTY  — 194647 

Harry  Raymond  Trusler,  M.A.,  LL.B.   (Michigan),  Dean  and  Head  Professor  of  Law 

Robert  Spratt  Cockrell,  M.A.,  B.L.   (Virginia),  Professor  of  Law,  Emeritus 

Clifford  Waldorf  Crandall,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.   (Adrian),  Professor  of  Law 

Dean  Slacle,  M.A.,  LL.B,  (Yale),  Professor  of  Law 

Clarence  John  TeSelle,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Wisconsin),  Professor  of  Law 

James  Westbay  Day,  M.A.,  J.D.  (Florida),  Professor  of  Law 

Vernon  Wilmot  Clark,  A.M.,  LL.B.   (Florida).  Professor  of  Law 

James  Robert  Wilson,  A.B.,  J.S.D.  (Columbia),  Professor  of  Law 

Robert  Coleman  Brown,  A.B.,  S.J.D.   (Harvard),  Professor  of  Law 

Frank  Edward  Maloney,  A.B.,  LL.B.   (Florida),  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Ila  Rountree  Pridgen,  LL.B.   (Florida),  Librarian 

Benjamin  P.  Richards,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Florida),  Assistant  Librarian 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ADMISSION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law  must  have  received  a  degree  in  arts 
or  science  in  a  college  or  university  of  approved  standing,  or  must  be  eligible  for  a  degree 
in  a  combined  course  in  the  University  of  Florida,  upon  the  completion  of  one  year  of  work 
in  the  College  of  Law.  The  University  also  offers  this  combined  course  with  the  Florida 
State  University. 

The  above  rule,  waived  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  goes  back  into  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester,  1947-48. 

Under  existing  legislation  veterans  may  continue  to  enter  on  two  years  of  academic 
college  work  meeting  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

In  addition  to  other  requirements,  all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law, 
whose  pre-law  training  has  not  been  received  at  this  institution,  must  satisfactorily  pas* 
scholastic  and  legal  aptitude  tests  given  by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners,  unless 
from  the  nature  of  their  previous  record  they  are  excused  by  the  law  faculty. 

Women  Students. — Women  students  who  fully  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
College  may  enter  as  candidates  for  degrees. 

Advanced  Standing. — Credits  of  an  average  of  C  from  schools  which  are  approved  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  or  which  are  members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools,  of  which  we  are  a  member,  will  be  accepted  without  examination.  In  no 
case  will  credit  be  given  for  work  not  done  in  residence  at  an  approved  law  school. 

PURPOSE 

The  aim  of  the  College,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
registered  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents,  and  an  approved  school  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  is  to  impart  a  thorough,  scientific,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  law.  It 
aims  to  develop  keen,  efficient  lawyers,  conversant  with  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
profession.     Its  policy  is  characterized  by  the  emphasis  of  practice  as  well   as  theory; 
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pleading  as  well  as  historical  perspective;  skill  in  brief  making,  as  well  as  in  giving  legal 
information. 

UBRAHY 

The  Law  Library  contains  over  19,500  volumes.  In  it  are  included  the  published  reports 
of  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  of  the  Federal  Courts,  the 
English  Reports,  Full  Reprint,  the  English  Law  Reports,  Law  Journal  Reports,  Law  Times 
Reports,  Dominion  Law  Reports,  the  Canadian  Reports,  Australian  Reports,  New  Zealand 
Reports,  Scottish  Reports,  and  the  Philippine  Reports,  together  with  a  collection  of  digests, 
encyclopedias,  series  of  selected  cases,  English  and  American  treatises  and  textbooks,  and 
the  statutes  of  a  majority  of  American  jurisdictions  including  the  Federal  statutes. 

ADMISSION    TO    THE    BAR 

Upon  presenting  their  diplomas  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  of  good  moral  character,  the  graduates  of  the  College  are  licensed,  without 
examination,  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Florida. 

LEGAL   RESEARCH 

To  enable  students  to  specialize  in  legal  problems  of  particular  interest  to  them,  to 
acquire  a  grasp  of  the  technique  of  legal  investigation,  and  to  do  more  creative  work  than 
ordinary  courses  in  law  permit,  a  course  in  legal  research  (Lw.  601)  is  oflFered.  Each 
student  taking  the  course  is  required  to  make  an  original  study  of  the  subject  he  select* 
under  the  guidance  of  the  member  of  the  faculty  in  whose  field  it  falls.  Suitable  studies 
will  be  submitted  by  the  College  to  law  journals  for  publication. 

Applications  for  the  course  should  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  College  at  least 
one  week  prior  to  the  first  day  of  registration.  Students  who  register  for  two  or  three 
hours  will  not  be  permitted  to  drop  the  course  for  the  number  of  hours  for  which  they  have 
registered  and  continue  it  for  a  lesser  number  of  hours,  unless  they  do  so  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  term.  No  more  than  three  credits  may  be  earned  by  a  student  in  this 
course  in  one  term,  but  the  faculty  may  admit  a  student  to  the  course  for  a  second  term. 

STUDENT  LAW  REVIEW  BOARD 

The  Student  Law  Review  Board  is  composed  of  outstanding  students  selected  because 
of  scholastic  achievement  and  literary  ability.  Board  members  prepare  case  comments  and 
more  extended  notes  on  narrow  but  important  topics.  Valuable  experience  is  thus  gained 
in  research  and  in  critical  and  independent  thinking  on  legal  problems  and  writing. 
Student  notes  and  comments  are  submitted  to  the  Florida  Law  Journal  for  publication. 

STANDARDS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  requests  that  attention  be  called  to  the  Standards  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation adopted  in  1921  and  by  it  recommended  for  enactment  by  all  states.  These  Standards 
provide  in  effect  that  every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar,  in  addition  to  taking  a 
public  examination,  shall  give  evidence  of  graduation  from  a  law  school  which  shall  require 
at  least  two  years  of  study  in  a  college  as  a  condition  of  admission,  and  three  years  of  law 
study   (or  longer  if  not  a  full-time  course),  which  shall  have  an  adequate  library  and  a 
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sufficient  number  of  teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  school  to  ensure  actual  personal 
acquaintance  and  influence  with  the  whole  student  body,  and  which  shall  not  be  operated 
as  a  commercial  enterprise. 

DEGREES  AND  CURRICULA 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  upon  those  students  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  eighty-five  semester  hours  of  law,  which  must  include  all  of  the  first-year 
subjects.  Students  who  have  an  honor  point  average  of  3.0  for  all  the  law  work  offered  for 
graduation  will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  With  Honors.  Those  who  have  an  honor 
point  average  of  3.5  for  all  the  law  work  offered  for  graduation,  which  work  must  include 
Legal  Research,  will  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.  IFith  High  Honors. 

Students  admitted  to  advanced  standing  may  receive  the  degree  after  one  year's  residence, 
but  in  no  case  will  the  degree  be  granted  unless  the  candidate  is  in  actual  residence  during 
all  of  the  third  year  and  passes  in  this  College  at  least  28  semester  hours  of  law. 

All  students  are  required  to  complete  the  last  28  credit  hours  applied  towards  the  degree 
during  regular  residence.  This  may  be  varied  only  upon  written  petition  approved  by  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Law. 

An  average  of  C,  or  higher,  is  required  in  all  work  counted  toward  a  degree. 

COMBINED  ACADEMIC  AND  LAW  CURRICULA 

By  pursuing  an  approved  course  of  collegiate  and  law  studies  a  student  may  earn  both 
the  academic  and  the  legal  degree  in  six  years.  Both  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  College  of  Business  Administration  offer  such  combined  curricula;  also,  the  Florida 
State  University. 

CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR   OF  LAWS 

Students  completing  the  first  year  and  a  total  of  85  semester  hours  of  law  credit  with 
an  average  of  C,  or  better,  will  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

— Equity  Jurisprudence ■'- 5 

— Contracts  I  and  II   — _ 3-3 

— Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  - 4 

— Domestic   Relations   2 

— Common  Law  Pleading  3 

— Property   I   - 2 

— School   Law   — — 2 

— Property   II >. - 2 

— "Workmen's    Compensation    „ — —  1 

— U.  S.  Constitutional  Law _ -  4 

— Evidence   '. 4 

— Agency .<•— 2 

— Quasi    Contracts    _ — 2 

— Equity  Pleading — .•. - 2 

— Private    Corporations    4 

— Legal   Bibliography  - ^ 2 

— Legal   Ethics   — 1 

— Property    III    j. _ 3 

— Property    IV — -  3 

— Florida  Canstitutional  Law  _ - —  2 

—Florida   Civil 3 

— Abstracts    _ ■- — 2 

— Partnership    2 

— Equitable  Relief  Against  Torts — 2 

— Banks  and   Banking -^ — 1 


Lw. 

301 

Lw. 

302 

Lw. 

303-304 

Lw. 

305 

Lw. 

306 

Lw. 

308 

Lw. 

309 

*Lw. 

311 

Lw. 

312 

*Lw. 

320 

Lw. 

401 

Lw. 

402 

Lw. 

403 

Lw. 

404 

Lw. 

405 

Lw. 

406 

Lw. 

407 

Lw. 

408 

Lw. 

409 

Lw. 

410 

Lw. 

411 

Lw. 

413 

Lw. 

415 

Lw. 

416 

Lw. 

417 

Lw. 

418 

•Lw. 

419 

•Lw. 

420 

♦Lw. 

422 
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— Bailments     2 

— Appellate    Procedure    and    Judgments 2 

— Damages     _. . 2 

^Public    Utilities    8 

— Municipal  Corporations  w 2 

— Federal    Jurisdiction    . 2 

— Negotiable  Instruments  w_ 8 

— Conflict  of  Laws  8 

— Property   V   S 

— Mortgages     .<. 2 

— Federal   Rules  8 

— ^Trial  Practice  •. 2 

— Creditors    Rights    _ 8 

—Trusts    ._ _„ 2 

— Admiralty     _ _ 2 

— Suretyship 2 

— Administrative  Law 2 

— Equitable    Remedies    2 

— Landlord   and   Tenant   2 

— Labor  Law  2 

— Corporate  Reorganization _..__.____  2 

— Federal  Taxes  _. 2 

— Federal  Income  Taxes  for  Individuals   _ 3 

— Legal    Research 1  to  6 

*  Not  offered  during  the  regular  year. 
**  Applicable  toward  a  law  degree  if  taken  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 

The  courses  above  are  subject  to  change  in  case  of  emergencies. 


•Lw. 

430 

Lw. 

431 

Lw. 

602 

Lw. 

603 

Lw. 

604 

Lw. 

505 

Lw. 

606 

Lw. 

508 

Lw. 

609 

Lw. 

613 

Lw. 

515 

Lw. 

518 

Lw. 

619 

Lw. 

520 

Lw. 

521 

Lw. 

622 

Lw. 

627 

Lw. 

630 

Lw. 

631 

Lw. 

632 

Lw. 

533 

♦Lw. 

634 

Lw. 

535 

♦♦Bs. 

314 

Lw. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

A  Unit  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

FACULTY— 1946-47 

TowNES  Randolph  Leigh,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  D.Sc.  (Stetson),  Vice-President;  Dean,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences 

John  Miller  Maclachlan,  Ph.D.  (North  Carolina),  Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Oscar  Frederick  Jones.  Ph.D.   (Stanford),  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Ferry  Albert  Foote,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin),  Director  and  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry; Director  of  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations 

William  John  Husa,  Ph.D.   (Iowa),  Head  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

Paul  Alvin  Mattis,  D.Sc.  (Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy),  Head  Professor  of 
Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology 

Carl  Henry  Johnson,  Ph.D.  (Washington),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacognosy  and 
Pharmacology 

Lea  Gene  Gramling,  Ph.D.  (Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

All  work  offered  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  meets  the  highest  requirements  of  pharma- 
ceutical instruction  in  this  country.  The  school  is  accredited  by  the  American  Council 
on  Pharmaceutical  Education  and  therefore  receives  recognition  for  its  courses  from  all 
state  boards  requiring  graduation  from  an  accredited  school  of  pharmacy  as  a  prerequisite 
for  examination  and  registration. 

All  students  are  enrolled  by  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  as  associate 
members,  as  per  resolution  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  January,  1935.  Upon 
graduation  and  registration  as  a  pharmacist,  full  membership  in  the  Association  is  granted 
free  for  one  year. 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  broad  scientific  education,  to  train  retail  phar- 
macists, and  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  further  specialization  either  in  Commercial 
Pharmacy,  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  or  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology.  Special- 
ization in  Commercial  Pharmacy  should  qualify  a  student  for  a  position  as  manager  in  a 
drug  store,  prescription  clerk,  or  as  a  salesman  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  Specialized  work 
in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  designed  to  train  students  for  positions  in  food  and  drug 
laboratories,  or  as  manufacturing  pharmacists.  The  completion  of  advanced  work  in 
Pharmacognosy  or  Pharmacology  should  qualify  one  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  pharmacog- 
nocist  or  inspector  of  crude  drugs  with  a  manufacturing  concern,  or  with  the  Federal 
Customs  Service,  or  as  pharmacologist  for  manufacturing  houses  or  other  laboratories.  The 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  positions  open  to  men  and  women  who  possess  training 
along  any  of  the  above  lines.  The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  exceeds  the  supply. 
This  curriculum  also  provides  opportunity,  through  selection  of  approved  electives  or  options, 
for  the  completion  of  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  into  certain  medical  colleges. 
However,  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  training  of  retail  pharmacists. 

A  ten-acre  tract  has  been  allotted  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  for  use  as  a  medicind 
plant  garden,  which  is  used  as  a  teaching  adjunct  and  as  a  source  of  supply  of  fresh 
material  for  study,  investigation,  and  classroom  illustration. 
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The  General  Edmund  Kirby-Smith  Memorial  Herbarium,  consisting  of  5,600  specimens, 
with  those  collected  locally,  provides  a  collection  of  approximately  6,000  plant  specimens. 
Some  of  these  were  collected  as  early  as  1846.  Specimens  from  nearly  every  state  and  many 
foreign  countries  make  up  this  collection.  This  herbarium  provides  actual  specimens  for 
study  of  plant  classification  and  for  comparison  and  identification  of  new  species. 

The  Chemistry-Pharmacy  branch  of  the  main  library  is  housed  in  the  Chemistry- 
Pharmacy  building.  The  library  includes  text  and  reference  books  and  many  American 
and  foreign  periodicals  on  chemical,  pharmaceutical,  and  medical  subjects. 

The  Bureau  of  Professional  Relations  was  established  in  1940  by  a  grant  of  $5,000 
from  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  It  actively  assists  in  solving  mutual  problems 
ef  physicians  and  pharmacists.  The  work  is  approved  by  the  Florida  Medical  Association 
and  the  Florida  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Many  thousands  of  pieces  of  informa- 
tive professional  literature  are  mailed  each  year  to  members  of  both  professions. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

(a)  Graduation  from  the  University  CoUege  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  University  Examiners,  and   (b)    recommendation  of  the  Board  of  University  Examiners. 

Students  planning  to  study  pharmacy  are  advised  to  offer  General  Chemistry,  Pharmacy 
223-224,  and  Pharmacognosy  221-222  as  the  University  College  electives. 

GRADUATION   WITH    HONORS 

To  graduate  {Fith  Honors,  a  student  must  have  graduated  from  the  University  College 
With  Honors  and  earn  an  honor  point  average  of  at  least  3.0  in  the  work  of  the  Upper 
Division  or  in  lieu  of  graduation  from  the  University  CoUege  With  Honors  earn  an  honor 
point  average  of  at  least  3.2  in  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division. 

To  graduate  With  High  Honors,  a  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation 
With  Honors  and  be  recommended  for  graduation   With  High  Honors  by  the  faculty. 

BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE    IN    PHARMACY 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  on  completion  of  the 
curriculum  as  outlined  below.  Opportunity  for  specialization  in  Pharmacy,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  Pharmacognosy,  or  Pharmacology  is  provided  through  choice  of  electives  in 
the  senior  year.    Suggested  electives  are  listed  after  curriculum. 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE  IN   PHARMACY 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy. 

For  requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree,  see  page  144. 

DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
with  specialization  in  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Pharmacognosy,  and  Pharma- 
cology.   See  page  144. 

CURRICULUM 

To  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  all  requirements  of  the 
curricula  for  pharmacy  students  in  both  the  University  CoUege  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
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must  be  completed.  For  example,  if  Pharmacy  223-224  or  Pharmacognosy  221-222  are  not 
completed  in  the  University  College,  these  courses  must  be  completed  after  admission  to  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  However,  in  such  cases  these  courses  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  an 
equal  number  of  hours  of  options. 

An  average  of  C,  or  higher,  is  required  in  the  courses  required  for  a  degree. 


Courses 


Firat  Semester 


Joiuor  Year 

Credits         Courses 


Cy.  203     — Analytical   Chemistry  

Cy.  262     —Organic    Chemistry 

Ply.  363     —Applied  Physiology .. 

Phy.  211     — Inorganic  Pharmacy 


Second   Semeeter 


Cy.  204 

Ply  364 

Phy.  353 

Phy.  372 


Credita 


-Analytical   Chemistry   — -  8 

-Pharmacology    ; 6 

—Organic   and   Analytical 

Pharmacy   6 

— Cemmercial  Pharmacy 4 


18 


18 


Ply.      451     — Principles  of  Biologicals 

Ply.      455     — New   Remedies   _ 

Phy.     354    — Organic   and   Analytical 

Pharmacy 

Phy.  361  — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing 
Phy.     381     — Pharmaceutical 

Jurisprudence 


Suggested  electives: 


Senior 

Year 

S 

Ply. 

456 

S 

Phy. 

362 

Phy. 

402 

6 

Phy. 

432 

4 

17 


-New  Remedies   3 

-Prescriptions  and  Dispensing  4 

-Pharmaceutical   Arithmetic ..  2 

-Advanced  Drug  Analysis 8 

Approved  Electives   _. 6 


18 


Ply.     417— Clinical   Methods   _ - 

Ply.     452 — Principles    of    Biologicals 
Bs.  211-212 — Elementary  Accounting 

Bs.  401-402— Business   Law   

Bey.     301 — General    Bacteriology    
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COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

FACULTY  — 1946-47 
Dennis  K.  Stanley.  M.Ed..  Dean 

BUSINESS  AND   MAINTENANCE 

Percy  M.  Beard,  M.S.,  Business  Manager  and  Track  Coach 

Fred  D.  Foster,  B.A.  HPl.,  Manager  of  Ticket  Sales  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical 
Education 

HEALTH   service 

Embree  R.  Rose,  M.D.   (Indiana  University),  Acting  Head,  Department  of  Health  Service 
Arthur  E.  MacNeill,  M.D.   (Harvard  University),  University  Physician 
Raymond  C.  Ramage,  M.D.   (Duke  University),  University  Physician 
Bernard  L.  Rhodes,  M.D.  (Duke  University),  University  Physician 

intercollegiate  athletics 

Raymond  B.  Wolf,  B.B.A.,  Head,  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Timothy  A.  Twomey,  B.C.S.,  Assistant  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  Assistant  Foot- 
ball Coach 
Samuel  J.  McAllister,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Head  Coach  of  Basketball  and  Baseball 
Byron  S.  Brannon,  B.A.,  Assistant  Football  Coach 
Paul  V.  Severin,  A.B.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Golf  Coach 
Julius  B.  Battista.  B.A.,  Assistant  Football  Coach 
Raymond  0.  West,  Trainer 

intramural  athletics  and  recreation 

H.  Spurgeon  Cherry,  Jr.,  M.A.E.,  Head,  Department  of  Intramural  Athletics  and  Rec- 
reation 

required  physical  education 

Herman   W.  Schnell,   M.A.,  Acting   Head,   Department   of   Required   Physical   Education, 

Professor  of  Physical  Education,  and  Tennis  Coach 
Franklin    B.    Haar,    Ph.D.    (University    of    Pittsburgh),    Assistant    Head,    Department    of 

Required  Physical  Education  and  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Edwin  H.  Crews,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
David  D.  Fuller,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Boxing  Coach 
James  R.  McCachren,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Frank  E.  Philpott,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
William  M.  Potter,  B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Irving  F.  Waglow,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Frank  B.  Genovar,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 
Zollie  M.  Maynard,  B.A.E.,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
E.  Gordon  Mooney,  B.A.,  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

THE   professional   CURRICULUM 

E.  Benton  Salt,  Ed.D.   (New  York  University),  Head,  The  Professional  Curriculum  and 
Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
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Arthur   L.   Harnett,   Ed.D.    (Columbia   University),    Professor   of   Health    and    Physical 

Education 
BiLLiE  K.  Stevens,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  offers  programs  of  instruction 
and  services  under  five  departments,  namely,  Health  Service,  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
Intramural  Athletics  and  Recreation,  Required  Physical  Education  and  The  Professional 
Curriculum. 

HEALTH   SERVICE 
The  Student  Health  Service  program  is  described  in  full  on  page  37  of  this  Bulletin. 

INTERCOLLEGLATE  ATHLETICS 

A  description  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  program  at  the  University  of  Florida  will 
be  found  on  page  36  of  this  Bulletin. 

INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS  AND  RECREATION 

The  function,  organization  and  sports  program  of  the  Intramural  Athletics  and  Recre- 
ation Department  will  be  found  on  page  36  of  this  Bulletin.  For  detailed  information 
dealing  with  this  program,  consult  the  Intramural  Athletics  Handbook  published  by  the 
Department. 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  University  requirement  of  all  students  in  the  Required  Physical  Education  program 
together  with  the  Advisory  System,  Testing  Program  and  the  Curriculum  is  described  in 
detail  under  the  above  title  on  page  33  of  this  Bulletin. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic  understanding  in  the  fields  of  Physical 
Education,  Athletics,  Health  Education  and  Recreation.  The  purpose  of  the  curriculum 
in  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Athletics  is  to  prepare  students  (1)  to  become  in- 
structors of  physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges;  (2)  to  direct  and  coach  athletic 
teams  in  the  major  and  minor  sports;  (3)  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  in  organizing 
and  conducting  recreation  programs  for  summer  camps,  county  and  municipal  recreation 
departments  and  various  youth  organizations;  (4)  to  serve  as  teachers,  coordinators  and 
directors  of  health  education  in  schools  and  state,  county  and  municipal  health  depart- 
ments. Further,  the  department  of  The  Professional  Curriculum  offers  courses  in  the  four 
related  fields  for  persons  desiring  some  training  but  not  desiring  to  major  or  specialize 
in  these  areas.  The  work  of  The  Professional  Curriculum  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  Lower  Division  and  the  Upper  Division.  Subjects  basic  to  Physical  Education,  Health 
Athletics  and  Recreation  are  offered  in  the  University  College.  Students,  who  expect  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Florida,  will  be  granted  certificates  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  without  further  examination  upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  curriculum. 
The  curriculum  provides  an  opportunity,  through  the  selection  of  approved  electives,  for 
the  student  to  become  certificated  in  a  second  teaching  subject  or  field.  Upon  entering 
the  University,  each  student  who  contemplates  studying  in  the  fields  of  Physical  Education, 
Health,  Athletice  and  Recreation  should  confer  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Physical 
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Education,  Health  and  Athletics  or  the  Head  of  The  Professional  Curriculum.  The  Dean 
and  various  members  of  the  Professional  Staff  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  students  and 
will  assist  them  in  planning  their  schedules. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

To  enter  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  students  are  required 
(1)  to  present  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  University  College,  (2)  to  be  certified 
by  the  Board  of  University  Examiners  as  qualified  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  College,  (3) 
to  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of  Physicjd  Educa- 
tion, Health  and  Athletics,  and  (4)  to  have  completed  the  pre-professional  course  listed 
below  in  the  University  College,  although  a  student  may  be  enrolled  in  the  Upper  Division 
"on  probation"  until  he  completes  them.  Students  whose  records  in  the  University  College 
do  not  indicate  that  they  are  qualified  to  take  the  professional  courses  of  the  Upper  Division 
will  not  be  admitted  to  the  College. 

PHA.  131  —Fundamental  Football 

PHA.  132  —Track 

PHA.  141  —Tennis  and  Handball 

PHA.  142  — Elementary  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling 

PHA.  143  —Combat  Sports 

PHA.  144  — Swimming  and  Water  Sports 

PHA.  151  ^Introduction  to  Physical  Education, 
Health,  Athletics  and  Recreation 

PHA.  231  —Fundamental  Basketball 

PHA.  241  —Golf 

PHA.  242  — Recreational  Sports 

PHA.  243  — Advanced  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling 

PHA,  244  — Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety 

En.      241  — Introduction  to  Education 

En.      385  — Child  Development 

Transfer  students  entering  from  other  institutions  must  present  college  credit  equivalent 
to  graduation  for  the  University  College,  as  determined  by  the  Board  of  University 
Examiners,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  of  the  College  of 
Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics. 

MAXIMUM   LOAD 

No  student  wiU  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than  17  semester  hours  in  any  semester 
unless  his  honor  point  average  for  the  preceding  semester  is  at  least  2.5, 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  carry  more  than  19  hours  in  any  one  semester  except  by 
special  permission. 

THE  ADVISORY  PLAN 

The  purpose  of  the  advisory  plan  for  students  enrolled  in  The  Professional  Curriculum 
is  to  provide  each  of  them  with  an  adviser  throughout  his  undergraduate  years. 

The  student  is  guided,  advised  and  counselled  on  such  matters  as  (1)  selection  of 
approved  elective  courses,  (2)  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities,  (3)  scholastic 
difficulties,  (4)  obtaining  non-curricular  experiences  of  professional  value,  (5)  personal 
problems,  (6)  acquiring  and  developing  desirable  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality, 
and  (7)  physical,  mental  and  emotional  well-being  of  a  non-medical  nature.  Written 
records  of  a  student  will  be  kept  by  the  adviser  which  will  be  of  value  during  staff  con- 
ferences, in  the  placement  of  graduates  and  in  determining  possible  modification  of  his 
curriculai  load. 
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teachers'  certificates 

The  Professional  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Health,  Athletics  and  Recreation  meets  the  state  certification  requirement  for  teaching 
health  and  physical  education  in  the  public  schools.  Furthermore,  the  curriculum  provides 
sufficient  electives  so  that  a  student  may  be  certificated  in  a  second  teaching  field. 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  are  granted 
certificates  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  without  further  examination  provided 
that  during  their  college  careers  they  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  covering  the  certification  of  teachers.  These  regulations  are  fully  described 
in  a  bulletin  on  the  certification  of  teachers  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  Tallahassee  and  it  is  imperative  that  students  who  expect  to  be  certificated  famliar- 
ize  themselves  with  these  regulations.  In  general,  they  require  that  an  applicant  for 
certification  shall  have  a  background  of  at  least  six  semester  hours  in  each  of  the  fields 
of  English,  social  studies,  and  the  natural  sciences;  that  he  shall  have  taken  three- 
twentieths  of  his  work,  or  eighteen  semester  hours  in  education,  at  least  six  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  student  teaching;  that  he  shall  have  specialized  in  the  subjects  to  be  entered 
on  the  face  of  the  certificate;  and  that  he  shall  have  met  certain  other  requirements  more 
fuUy  described  in  the  latest  bulletin  on  the  certification  of  teachers.  Applications  for  the 
certificate  should  be  made  immediately  after  graduation  and  should  be  addressed  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida, 

PLACEMENT   OF  GRADUATES 

While  the  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  does  not  obligate  itself 
to  secure  positions  for  its  graduates,  it  operates  a  placement  service  and  takes  all  practical 
and  desirable  steps  to  place  graduates  of  The  Professional  Curriculum  in  available  and 
suitable  positions. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  offers  professional  courses  to 
graduate  students  specializing  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  fields,  e.g..  Health  Education, 
Athletics,  Recreation  and  Physical  Education,  who  are  interested  in  keeping  abreast  of 
modem  trends  and  to  those  interested  in  better  performing  their  professional  duties. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  the  College  of  Physical  Education, 
Health  and  Athletics  is  66  semester  hours  and  the  student  must  earn  an  average  of  C  or 
better  on  all  work  required  for  a  degree. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  requirements  of  the  prescribed  professional  curriculum, 
the  student  must  have  earned  six  (6)  "Activity  Units"  in  approved  extra-curricular  activities 
before  being  recommended  for  graduation.  Experience  shows  that  men  and  women  in  this 
profession  are  called  on  to  perform  many  and  varied  services  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties, and  in  schools  foj  those  who  become  public  school  coaches  and  teachers.  Participa- 
tion in  extra-curricular  activities  while  in  college  (such  as  student  government,  student 
publications,  athletics,  dramatics,  debating  and  serving  on  student  committees)  contribute 
substantially  to  the  success  of  persons  in  this  profession.  For  this  reason  the  "Activity 
Units"  must  be  distributed  over  two  different  types  of  extra-curricular  activities.  Such 
extra  curricular  activities  will  be  accepted  from  the  date  of  matriculation  in  the  university. 
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"Activity  Units"  are  not  to  be  confused  with  regular  course  credits.     Detailed  information 
on  this  requirement  may  be  secured  from  the  Head  of  the  Professional  Curriculum. 

GRADUATION   WITH   HONORS 

To  graduate  fFith  Honors,  a  student  must  have  graduated  from  the  University  College 
with  honors  and  completed  the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  with  an  average  of  3.0  (B) 
or  higher,  or  in  lieu  of  graduation  from  the  University  College  with  honors,  have  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  Upper  Division  with  an  average  3.2  or  higher  and  be  recommended 
by  the  Head  of  The  Professional  Curriculum  and  by  the  Dean. 

To  graduate  With  High  Honors,  a  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation 
fFith  Honors  and  be  recommended  for  graduation  fFith  High  Honors  by  the  faculty  of  The 
Professional  Curriculum. 

DEGREE 

The  College  of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  offers  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Physical  Education,  Health,  Athletics  and  Recreation  to  students  who  meet  all 
of  the  prescribed  requirements  for  graduation. 

CtlRRlCULUM  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION,    HEALTH,   ATHLETICS    AND   RECREATION 

The  program  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore  students  is  listed  under  the  various  programs 
of  study  in  the  University  College.     See  page  57. 


Junior  Tear 


Courses 
PHA.  221 

PHA.  245 
PHA.  486 


Sch. 
En. 


241 

397 


First   Semester 


Credits 


— Observation   and   Participa- 
tion   _ 1 

— Team    Games    ..._ 2 

• — Personal   and  Community 

Hygiene  3 

— ^Effective   Speaking 3 

— Secondary  School  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction  3 

Approved   Electives   4 


16 


Courses 
PHA.  222 

PHA.  232 
PHA.  363 

PHA.  388 

PHA.  485 

En.     386 


Second  Semester 


Credits 


• — Observation   and   Participa- 
tion   _ _ 1 

— Baseball  - -.  2 

— Teaching    Physical   Educa- 
tion in   Secondary   Schools  3 

^Recreational  Activities 

and  Leadership  3 

— Anatomy,   Physiology  and 

Kinesiology  3 

— Educational    Psychology   „ 8 

Approved  Electives   2 

17 


Senior  Year 

Courses  First    Semester  Credits         Courses 

PHA.  351     —Intramural   Athletics  and  PHA.  446 

Officiating  2 

PHA.  387     —Health  Education  3 

PHA.  441     — Organization  and  Adminis-  Sch.    301 

tration  of  Physical  Edu-  En.     422 

cation    and    Athletics    8 

En.        421     —Student    Teaching 3 

Approved   Electives    •....     6 

17 


Second   Semester  Credits 

— Organization   and   Adminis- 

tion  of   Community 

Recreation    „ 3 

— Advanced    Public    Speaking....  3 

— Student  Teaching   8 

Approved   Electives   7 


16 
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CURRICULA  IN  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

■    THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RADIO  EDUCATION 

Henry  P.  Constans,  Chairman,  Head  Professor  of  Speech 

Harley  W.  Chandler,  Ex-officio  secretary,  Dean  of  the  University 

Clyde  Beale,  Associate  Agricultural  Editor 

James  E.  Chace,  Acting  Head  Professor  of  Real  Estate 

William  L.  Goette,  Teacher,  P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School 

Lester  L.  Hale,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Garland  W.  Powell,  Director  Radio  Station  WRUF 

Fred  H.  Pumphrey,  Head,  Electrical  Engineering  Department 

Allen  0.  Skaggs,  Acting  Head  of  Publicity 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  curricula  in  Radio  Broadcasting  Training  are  designed  to  give  each  student  a  broad 
cultural  background  and  to  train  for  specialization  in  radio  according  to  individual  in- 
terests and  aptitudes.  It  involves  training  in  the  fields  relevant  to  that  end  with  the  student 
securing  his  basic  education  from  the  program  of  the  University  College  and  his  specieilized 
training  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  find 
the  College  of  Engineering.  The  three  general  categories  of  activity  involved  in  radio 
broadcasting  are: 

1)  technical  operation 

2)  commercial  activities 

3)  programming  and  production  activities 

Since  the  demand  for  persons  thoroughly  trained  in  radio  broadcasting  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  the  curricula  are  organized  to  acquaint  the  student  with  all  the  aspects  of 
program  preparation  and  production,  and  with  the  organization  and  management  of  a 
radio  station.  Each  student  is  allowed  to  gain  experience  in  actual  radio  procedure  in 
Radio  Station  WRUF,  which  is  used  as  a  laboratory  for  the  course. 

A  Committee  on  Training  for  Radio  administers  the  curricula  of  Radio  Broadcasting. 
By  means  of  tests,  conferences,  £ind  other  devices,  this  Committee  advises  and  assists 
students  who  are  interested  in  the  field. 

METHOD  OF  REGISTRATION 

The  student  who  wishes  to  register  for  one  of  the  programs  of  Training  for  Radio  is 
to  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Training  for  Radio  who  will  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  as  adviser  to  the  student.  This  adviser  will  assist 
the  student  in  outlining  his  program  and  will  recommend  the  courses  for  which  the  student 
is  to  register  each  semester. 

technical  curriculum  in  radio  broadcasting 

For  work  in  the  technical  field  of  radio  broadcasting,  there  is  available  the  curriculum 
in   Communications  in  the   College  of   Engineering.     This  is   open  to   students   after   they 
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have  completed  the  work  of  the  University  College,  which  constitutes  the  first  two  years  of 
their  program.  For  further  information  on  this  curriculum  see  page  124,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. The  electives  of  this  curriculum  should  be  utilized  in  taking  some  of  the 
Professional  Courses  in  Radio  Broadcasting. 

COMMERCIAL   CURRICULUM   IN   RADIO   BROADCASTING 

A.  Completion  of  the  University  College  program  including: 

C-1  American  Institutions 

C-2  The  Physical  Sciences 

C-3  Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing — Freshman  English 

C-41  Practical  Logic 

C-42  Fundamental  Mathematics 

C-5  The  Humanities 

C-6  Biological  Science 

Es.  205-206  Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life 

Es.  203  Elementary  Statistics 

Bs.  211-212  Elementary  Accounting 

Eh.  133  Effective  Writing 

Sch.  222  Introduction  to  Radio 

B.  Registration  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  in  Group  IV,  Marketing.     This 

group  provides  eighteen  semester  hours  of  approved  electives.  Twelve  of  these  hours 
may  be  outside  the  College  of  Business  Administration  and  could  be  concentrated  in 
the  Professional  Courses  in  Radio  Broadcasting. 

PROGRAMMING  AND  PRODUCTION  CURRICULUM  IN  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

A.  Completion  of  the  University  College  program  including: 

C-1  American  Institutions 

C-2  The  Physical  Sciences 

C-3  Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing — Freshman  English 

C-41         Practical  Logic 

C-42         Fundamental  Mathematics 

C-5  The  Humanities 

C-6  Biological  Science 

Sch.  222  Introduction  to  Radio 

BEn.  81  Typing 

and,  with  the  advice  of  the  Committee  on  Training  for  Radio,  enough  electives  to 
complete  the  program  of  general  education.  Some  of  these  electives  will  be  chosen 
from  the  professional  courses  in  Radio  Broadcasting. 

B.  Registration  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  taking  a  group  or  departmental 
major,  including  as  many  of  the  professional  courses  in  Radio  Broadcasting  as  fit 
into  the  major.  The  other  Upper  Division  requirements  should  be  met  in  part  by 
selecting  courses  that  fit  in  with  radio  broadcasting  training,  both  from  the  pro- 
fessional courses  listed  below,  and  from  other  courses  that  are  available.  The 
selection  of  courses  shall  in  aU  cases  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Training  for  Radio. 


*  To  be  taken  as  an  elective  if  the  student  has  not  had  typing  in  high  school. 
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PROFESSIONAL   COURSES  IN   RADIO   BROADCASTING 

1.  Speaking:  and  Reading: — 

Sch.  241     —Effective    Speaking   _ 3 

Sch.  311     —Radio   Speaking   3 

Sch.  307     — Interpretation    of    Literature    3 

Sch.  315     — Applied  Phonetics  — _ ^ 3 

2.  Writing— 

Jm.    301     — News   Writing   and   Editing   - —  4 

Jm.    406     — Radio   Writing   — — .. - 2 

3.  Programming  and  Production — 

Sch.  310     — Dramatic    Production:    Acting    and    Directing    3 

Sch.  321     — Radio    Programming    and    Production    — 3 

Sch.  322     — Radio    Programming    and    Production    3 

4.  Sales  and  Management— 

Bs.     211     — Accounting     — 3 

Bs.     212     — Accounting     — ■■■■ 3 

Sch.  421     — Radio   Promotion    and    Sales    „ - 3 

Sch.  422     — Radio    Station    Management    3 

5.  Special  Courses — 

Msc.  310     — Music     Appreciation     .^ _ _ - — 2 

Ps.     224     — Sound    and    Its    Application    2 

Jm.    409     — Law   of   the  Press    _ - 3 

Jm.    403     — Newspaper   and   Radio   Advertising   3 

Sch.  328    — Educational    Radio    . 3 

Sch.  403    —One-Act    Play    _ —  3 
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THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Thomas  Marshall  Simpson,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Head  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  affairs  of  the  Graduate  School  are  administered  by  the  Graduate  Council,  which 
consists  of  the  Dean  as  ex-officio  chairman,  and  certain  members  of  the  faculty,  who  are 
appointed  annually  by  the  President. 

ADMISSION 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  an  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
college  or  university  and  have  a  foundation  in  the  major  subject  sufficient  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  department  in  which  the  student  proposes  to  major. 

If  the  student  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  which  does  not  meet  standard 
requirements,  or  if  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  foundation  in  his  proposed  major  field 
is  not  completely  satisfactory,  he  may  nevertheless  be  permitted  to  register  provisionally, 
and  demonstrate  by  a  qualifying  examination  and  a  semester's  work,  his  preparation  for 
and  his  ability  to  do  graduate  work.  Such  students  often  will  be  required  to  spend  longer 
than  the  prescribed  time  in  completing  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  It  is  permissible 
for  well-qualified  students  to  take  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  without  becoming  candi- 
dates for  an  advanced  degree. 

REGISTRATION 

All  graduate  students,  old  or  new,  are  required  to  register  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
on  the  regular  registration  days  as  indicated  in  the  calendar.  The  student  should  consult 
in  advance  the  Dean  and  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  proposes  to  major,  and 
inquire  if  he  is  eligible  to  register  for  this  work.  A  complete  transcript  of  all  undergraduate 
and  graduate  work  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar,  at  least  one  month  before  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  by  the  Registrar  of  the  institution  in  which  the  credits  have  been 
earned. 

The  transcript  mast  be  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  before  the  student  will  be  allowed 
to  register.  If  the  student  seems  eligible,  he  will  be  referred  by  the  Dean  to  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned.  Either  the  head  of  the  department  or  some  professor  in  that 
department  will  become  the  professor  of  the  major  subject  for  the  student,  and  will  plan 
the  courses  for  which  he  is  to  register.  A  blank  form  upon  which  the  major  professor 
approves  the  courses  is  furnished  at  the  Dean's  office. 

ABSTRACT 

Each  thesis  and  each  dissertation  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  separate  summary  or 
abstract.    The  student  should  consult  the  Graduate  Office  for  details. 

FEES 

At  the  time  when  the  thesis  or  dissertation  is  submitted  to  the  Dean,  the  student  will  also 
have  to  pay  $4  for  the  permanent  binding  of  two  copies. 

Holders  of  graduate  assistantships  and  graduate  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  fe« 
for  non-Florida  students,  but   not  from   breakage  fees. 
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Some  fees  are  optional:  for  instance,  the  student  activity  fee.  If  a  student  wishes  the 
privileges  that  go  with  this  fee,  he  must  pay  the  fee  in  advance. 

GRADES 

Passing  grades  for  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  are  A  and  B.  All  other 
grades  are  failing. 

THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Degrees  Offered. — Master  of  Arts;   Master  of  Arts  in  Architecture;   Master  of  Arts  in 

Education;   Master  of  Science;   Master  of  Science  in  Agriculture;   Master  of  Science  in 

Engineering;  Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy;   Master  of  Science  in  Forestry;   Master  of 
Education;   Master  of  Agriculture;   and  Master  of  Business  Administration. 

master's  degree  with  thesis 

Residence  Requirement. — The  student  must  spend  at  least  one  entire  academic  year  at 
the  University  as  a  graduate  student  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  pursuit  of  his  studies. 
If  the  work  is  done  in  the  summer,  three  complete  summer  sessions,  or  six  short  summer 
terms,  will  Satisfy  the  residence  requirement.  If  there  is  a  break  in  the  student's  work, 
his  whole  course  must  be  included  within  a  period  of  seven  years,  unless  the  Supervisory 
Committee  recommends  otherwise. 

Transfer  of  Credits. — Under  certain  conditions  transfer  of  a  limited  number  of  credits 
to  the  University  will  be  allowed;  but  the  final  acceptance  of  credits  from  other  institutions 
is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  student's  Supervisory  Committee.  Transferred  credits 
may  reduce  the  course  requirement  but  not  the  residence  requirement,  and  work  they 
represent  shall  be  included  in  the  final  examination. 

fTork  Required. — The  work  for  the  master's  degree  shall  be  a  unified  program  with  a 
definite  objective,  consisting  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent,  at  least  half 
of  which  shall  be  in  a  single  field  of  study  and  the  remainder  in  related  subject  matter  as 
determined  by  the  student's  Supervisory  Committee.  The  principal  part  of  the  course 
work  for  the  master's  degree  shall  be  designated  strictly  for  graduates.  However,  in  the 
case  of  related  subject  matter,  courses  numbered  300  and  above  may  be  offered  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Supervisory   Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  course  work,  the  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  and  present  a 
thesis  (or  equivalent  in  creative  work)  acceptable  to  the  Supervisory  Committee.  The 
thesis  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Dean  or  the  Graduate  Council  for  approval.  The  student 
should  consult  the  Dean's  office  for  instructions  concerning  the  form  of  the  thesis.  Two 
copies  of  this  thesis  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  on  or  before  the  dates  specified  in 
the  University  Calendar.  These  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library  if  the  thesis  is 
accepted. 

Language  Requirement. — 

1.  Foreign  Language. — A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  student's  Supervisory  Committee.  When  a  foreign  language  is  required 
the  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the  language  department  concerned.  The  require- 
ment must  be  satisfied  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester.  A  student  in  the  regular 
session  must  pass  the  language  examination  by  March  15  if  he  expects  to  graduate  at 
the  end  of  the  first  summer  term  of  that  year,  and  by  April  20  if  he  expects  to  graduate 
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at  the  end  of  the  second  summer  term.  In  case  the  student  is  completing  all  his  work  in 
the  summer  terms,  the  foreign  language  requirement  must  be  satisfied  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  short  summer  term.  If  the  student  is  majoring  in  a  foreign  language,  that 
language  cannot  be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement. 

2.    English  Language. — The  effective  use  of  the  English  language  as  deterpiined  by 
the  student's  Supeirisory  Committee  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  master's  degree. 

Admission  to  Candidacy. — Whether  an  applicant  has  been  provisionally  admitted  or 
regularly  admitted,  his  Supervisory  Committee  shall  review  his  entire  academic  record  at 
the  end  of  his  first  semester  or  summer  session  of  residence  work.  In  addition  to  the 
approval  of  the  committee,  a  formal  vote  of  the  principal  department  concerned  will  be 
necessary  to  admit  the  applicant  to  candidacy,  to  fix  definitely  the  additional  residence  and 
course  requirements,  and  to  approve  the  program  the  applicant  has  submitted. 

Supervisory  Committee. — The  Dean  shall  appoint  a  special  Supervisory  Committee  for 
each  student  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  members.  The  professor  of  the  principal 
subject  will  be  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  Dean  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  Super- 
visory Committees.  The  many  important  duties  of  the  Supervisory  Committee  are  given 
under  several  of  the  items  relating  to  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree. 

General  Examination. — It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Special  Supervisory  Committee,  when 
all  work  is  complete  or  practically  complete,  including  the  regular  courses  and  the  thesis, 
to  conduct  a  general  examination,  either  written  or  oral,  or  both,  to  embrace:  first,  the 
thesis;  second,  the  major  subject;  third,  the  minor  or  minors;  fourth,  questions  of  a  general 
nature  pertaining  to  the  student's  field  of  study.  The  Committee  shall  report  in  writing 
to  the  Dean  not  later  than  one  week  before  the  time  for  the  conferring  of  the  degree  if 
all  work  has  been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  the  student  is  recommended 
for  the  degree. 

Work  Done  in  Absentia. — Credit  is  not  given  for  work  done  in  absentia.  No  courses 
may  be  taken  for  credit  by  extension  or  correspondence.  Under  the  following  conditions, 
however,  the  Graduate  Council  may  vote  to  allow  the  student  to  finish  and  submit  his  thesis 
when  not  in  residence: 

(1 »      If  he  has  completed  his  residence  requirement. 

(2)  If  he  has  completed  his  course  requirements. 

(3)  If  he  has  submitted   while   in   residence   a   draft   of   his   thesis  and   obtained   the 

approval  of  his  Supervisory  Committee  as  to  the  substance  of  his  thesis. 

(4 1      If  the  Supervisory  Committee  recommends  to  the  Graduate  Council  that  the  student 
be  given  the  privilege  of  finishing  the  thesis  in  absentia  and  submitting  h  later. 

(Note  that  all  four  of  these  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.) 

■  In  case  this  privilege  is  granted  and  the  final  draft  of  the  thesis  is  approved,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  student  to  appear  and  stand  the  final  examination.  His  presence  will 
also  be  necessary  at   Commencement  if  the  degree  is  conferred. 

MASTER   OF   EDUCATION 

Description  and  Purpose. — This  degree  is  designed  for  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers,  rather  than  for  research.  The  work  aims  to  develop  in  public  school  workers 
a  wide  range  of  essential  abilities  and  to  give  them  a  broad  background  of  advanced 
general  education,  rather  than  to  encourage  them  to  specialize  narrowly.     While  not  neglect- 
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ing  to  add  to  the  qualifications  already  attained,  it  further  aims  to  overcome  weaknesses 
in  a  student's  development.  There  is  a  continuous  integration  of  fields  of  subject  matter 
with  educational  theory  and  practice  and  with  each  other.  Moreover,  a  continuous  provision 
is  made  for  diagnosing  students'  needs  and  for  the  planning  of  individual  programs  to 
care  for  those  needs. 

Admission. — A  student  with  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution  may  be 
admitted  to  the  M.Ed,  program  whether  or  not  he  has  previously  earned  any  prescribed 
amount  of  credits  in  Education. 

In  summer  terms,  an  entering  student  from  a  non-accredited  institution  may  be  permitted 
to  register  as  an  unclassified  student  until  his  standing  can  be  determined.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  general  supervisory  committee  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  credits  earned  while  a  student  is  unclassified  may  count  toward  his  degree. 

Residence. — A  minimum  of  six  summer  terms,  or  two  semesters  and  one  short  summer 
term,  or  the  equivalent,  is  required  as  residence.  Any  student  whose  undergraduate  work 
does  not  fit  into  this  program  may  have  to  spend  more  than  the  minimum  time  to  earn 
the  degree. 

Transfer  of  Credits. — If  recommended  in  advance  by  the  general  supervisory  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  study 
with  some  competent  teacher  in  another  institution  for  one  six-weeks  summer  term.  Credits 
earned  prior  to  admission  to  the  University  are  governed  by  the  present  regulations  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

tFork  Required. — Instead  of  having  a  fixed  requirement  of  majors  and  minors,  each 
student  will  be  required  to  show  a  reasonable  amount  of  competence  in  certain  areas  of 
work  as  determined  by  the  general  supervisory  committee.  Minimum  course  requirement 
is  36  semester  hours,  of  which  not  more  than  six  may  be  taken  in  any  one  sunmier  term 
and  not  more  than  fifteen  in  any  one  semester. 

Syllabi  and  directions  for  study  in  each  of  these  areas  have  been  prepared  and  made 
available  to  students.  A  great  deal  of  individual  work  is  expected,  but  not  without  counsel, 
guidance  and  instruction.  Competence  is  judged  (1)  by  daily  association  with  the  students 
on  the  part  of  designated  instructors,  (2)  by  oral,  or  written,  or  both,  evaluation  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  and  (3)  by  a  comprehensive  oral  and  written  examination  just  before 
graduation. 

A  thesis  is  not  required,  but  the  student  is  required  to  submit  a  considerable  amount 
of  written  material  in  the  form  of  reports,  term  papers,  records  of  work  accomplished,  etc., 
all  of  this  written  material  to  be  directed  toward  the  integration,  adaptation  and  utilization 
of  the  student's  program.  A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  not  required,  but 
the  effective  use  of  the  English  language  is  expected  of  aU  candidates.  Admission  to  the 
work  of  this  program  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  candidacy 
for  the  degree.  The  general  supervisory  committee  wiU  recommend  the  student  for  admission 
to  candidacy  as  soon  after  his  first  semester  or  summer  session  of  work  as  he  has  satisfied 
the  committee  of  his  qualifications. 

The  candidate  must  have  at  least  one  year  of  teaching  experience  prior  to  the  last 
six-weeks  summer  term. 

Any  additional  work  above  the  normal  residence  requirement  must  be  recommended  by 
the  general  supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  General  Supervisory  Committee. — Students  in  this  program  are  directed  by  a  general 
supervisory  committee  of  five  members.  Other  members  of  the  staff  will  be  called  in  to 
aid  in  individual  cases. 
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MASTER  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Admission. — Qualified  students  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture, 
or  its  equivalent,  may  enroll  in  courses  leading  to  the  professional  degree  of  Master  of 
Agriculture. 

Residence. — A  minimum  of  two  semesters,  or  six  six-weeks  summer  terms,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, is  required  as  residence. 

IVork  Required. — A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work  shall  be  required, 
at  least  fifteen  of  which  shall  be  designated  strictly  for  graduates.  Each  student's  program 
is  designed  to  take  into  account  the  qualifications  and  needs  of  the  individual  and  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Supervisory  Committee.  A  thesis  is  not  required,  but  the 
student  will  submit  reports,  term  papers  and  records  of  work  accomplished.  A  final  oral 
examination  by  the  Supervisory  Committee  covering  the  whole  field  of  study  of  the  candi- 
date is  required. 

Supervisory  Committee. — A  Supervisory  Committee,  consisting  of  the  major  professor 
as  Chairman  and  two  others  from  the  related  fields  of  study,  appointed  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  has  charge  of  the  program  of  work  of  the  candidate. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

This  is  a  professional  degree  representing  a  fifth  year  of  work  for  those  students  who 
plan  to  enter  business  occupations  and  wish  to  go  beyond  the  undergraduate  degree. 

Admission. — Qualified  students  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration,  or  its  equivalent,  may  be  admitted  to  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration. 

Residence. — A  minimum  of  two  semesters,  or  six  six-weeks  summer  terms,  or  the  equiva- 
lent, is  required  as  residence. 

JFork  Required. — Thirty  semester  hours  of  economic  and  business  courses  are  required. 
Of  these,  not  less  than  15  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  designated  strictly  for 
graduates  and  numbered  500  or  more. 

Comprehensive  Report. — In  lieu  of  the  traditional  thesis,  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  an  acceptable  comprehensive  report  on  some  subject,  with  no  credit  thereon,  will 
be  required  of  each  student. 

Supervisory  Committee. — A  faculty  of  five  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  or  some  person  designated  by  him 
serving  as  Chairman,  will  supervise  the  work  of  students  registered  in  this  program. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  only  in  the  departments  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry (Animal  Nutrition),  Biology  (Zoology),  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  History, 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacognosy  and  Pharmacology.  It  is  expected  that  the  degree  in  other 
departments  will  be  added  from  year  to  year  as  facilities  are  increased. 

Residence. — A  minimum  of  three  academic  years  of  resident  graduate  work,  of  which 
at  least  the  last  year  must  be  spent  at  the  University  of  Florida,  is  required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  doctor's  degree.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remain  longer  than  three 
years,  and  necessarily  so  when  the  student  is  not  putting  in  his  full  time  in  graduate  work. 

Distribution  of  Work. — Two-thirds  of  the  student's  time  is  usually  spent  upon  his  major 
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subject  and  the  dissertation,  and  about  one-third  on  his  minor  or  minors.  The  student  will 
be  guided  in  his  whole  course  of  study  by  the  professor  of  his  major  subject  and  by  his 
special  supervisory  committee.  The  Graduate  Council  does  not  specify  just  what  courses 
or  how  many  courses  will  be  required.  Doctorial  work  is  mainly  research,  and  the  student 
is  thrown  largely  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Minors. — The  student  must  take  at  least  one  and  not  more  than  two  minors.  In  general, 
if  two  minors  are  taken,  the  second  minor  will  require  at  least  one  year. 

Special  Supervisory  Committee. — When  the  student  has  advanced  sufficiently  towards 
his  degree,  a  special  committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Dean,  with  the  professor  of  the 
major  subject  as  chairman.  This  committee  will  direct,  advise,  and  examine  the  student. 
The  Dean  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  supervisory  committees. 

Language  Requirement. — A  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and  German  is  required 
of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  examinations  in  the  languages  are  given  by 
the  language  departments  concerned.  These  requirements  should  be  met  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  student's  career  and  must  be  satisfied  before  the  applicant  can  be  admitted  to  the 
qualifying  examination. 

Qualifying  Examination. — The  qualifying  examination,  which  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  may  be  taken  during  the  second  term  of 
the  second  year  of  residence.  The  examination,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the  special 
supervisory  committee  is  both  written  and  oral  and  covers  both  major  and  minor  subjects. 
After  passing  the  qualifying  examination  the  student  must  put  in  at  least  one  full  academic 
year  of  residence  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  If  the  student  fails  in  his  qualifying 
examination,  he  will  not  be  given  another  opportunity  unless  for  special  reasons  a  re- 
examination is  recommended  by  his  special  supervisory  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Graduate  Council. 

Dissertation. — A  satisfactory  dissertation  showing  independent  investigation  and  research 
is  required  of  all  candidates.  Two  typewritten  copies  of  this  dissertation  must  be  presented 
to  the  Dean  on  or  before  the  date  specified  in  the  University  Calendar. 

Printing  of  Dissertation. — One  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  University  within  two  years  after  the  conferring  of  the  degree.  Reprints  from 
reputable  scientific  journals  may  be  accepted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  special 
supervisory  committee.  After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted,  the  candidate  must 
deposit  with  the  Business  Manager,  not  later  than  one  week  before  the  degree  is  conferred, 
the  sum  of  $50  as  a  pledge  that  the  dissertation  will  be  published  within  the  prescribed 
time.    This  sum  wiU  be  returned  if  the  printed  copies  are  received  within  two  years. 

Final  Examination. — After  the  acceptance  of  the  dissertation  and  the  completion  of  all 
the  work  of  the  candidate,  he  will  be  given  a  final  examination,  oral  or  written,  or  both,, 
by  his  special  supervisory  committee. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
with  the  exception  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  either  may  satisfy 
the  usual  language  requirement  or  may  substitute  the  following: 

1.  A  course  in  educational  research; 

2.  An  examination  covering  the  techniques  of  using  the  library; 

3.  An  elementary  course  in  statistics. 
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The  work  is  offered  mainly  in  the  field  of  school  administration,  with  the  proviso  that 
candidates  who  wish  to  study  in  the  instructional  fields  may  be  admitted  on  an  individual 
basis  with  the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Council. 

A  minor  is  supporting  work  taken  in  another  field.  It  consists  of  at  least  twelve 
semester  hours  for  the  first  minor  and  at  least  six  semester  hours  for  the  second  minor. 
Minors  may  not  be  taken  in  any  branch  of  Education. 

The  residence  requirement  may  not  be  satisfied  by  summer  session  attendance  only. 
The  last  year  of  residence  must  be  one  continuous  academic  year". 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS,  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND  TEACHING  FELLOWSHIPS 

A  number  of  graduate  assistantships,  scholarships  and  teaching  fellowships  are  available 
to  graduate  students.  The  stipend  varies.  For  information  write  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

Graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships  may  be  in  any  department  that  offers  major  work 
for  a  master's  degree.  Application  must  be  filed  not  later  than  March  15.  Students 
accepting  these  awards  are  not  permitted  to  take  other  remunerative  positions. 

Graduate  scholarships  and  fellowships  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 
Graduate  assistantships  are  handled  by  the  departments. 

For  more  detailed  information  concerning  scholarships,  special  fellowships,  loan  funds 
and  awards,  write  for  special  bulletin  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

1.  Correspond  with  the  Dean  and  if  necessary  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which 
you  propose  to  take  your  major  work. 

2.  If  you  are  found  eligible  and  decide  to  come  to  the  University  of  Florida,  have  the 
Registrar  of  your  school  send  a  transcript  of  your  work  to  the  Registrar  at  the  University. 
This  should  be  at  least  a  month  before  the  date  for  registration,  and  it  must  be  on  file 
before  the  student  will  be  allowed  to  register. 

3.  At  the  proper  time,  register  with  the  Dean.  He  will  give  you  blank  form  No.  1  to 
take  to  your  department  head.  Either  the  head  of  the  department  or  some  other  professor 
in  this  department  will  become  the  professor  of  your  major  subject  and  will  suggest  courses 
for  which  you  should  register  for  the  session.  Take  this  blank  to  the  Dean  and  complete 
your  registration. 

4.  Observe  the  dates  for  satisfying  the  language  requirement  and  for  applying  for 
admission  to  candidacy. 

5.  Early  in  your  last  term  before  graduation,  notify  the  Registrar  that  you  are  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree.    See  calendar  for  "Last  day  for  making  application  for  a  degree". 

6.  When  you  are  ready  to  put  the  thesis  in  final  form,  get  instructions  at  the  Dean's 
office.     Watch  your  time.     Consult  the  calendar. 

7.  Consult  the  professor  of  your  major  subject  and  your  special  supervisory  committee 
for  guidance. 

8.  Consult  the  Dean's  office  if  you  wish  interpretation  of  any  requirement. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  are  oflFered  in  any  one  year.  To  determine  which  courses 
are  offered  the  reader  should  consult  the  Schedule  of  Courses. 

The  number  of  hours  listed  is  the  number  of  hours  a  week  which  the  class  meets. 

The  number  of  credits  is  the  number  of  semester  hours  assigned  a  student  who  receives 
a  passing  grade  (A,  B,  C,  or  D  for  undergraduate  students;  A  or  B  for  graduate  students) 
when  the  course  is  completed. 

Some  courses  are  year  courses,  and  are  continued  throughout  the  first  and  second 
semesters.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  student  must  take  both  semesters  of  such  a  course 
in  order  to  receive  credit. 

The  abbreviations  used  are,  wherever  possible,  the  first  and  last  letter  of  the  first  word 
of  the  name  of  the  department.  Occasionally,  a  third  letter  is  inserted  to  distinguish 
between  departments. 

BASIC  COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 
C-l.  (11-12). — American  Institutions.    4  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

DesiKned  to  develop  and  stimulate  the  ability  to  interpret  the  interrelated  problema  confronting 
American  institutions.  The  unequal  rates  of  change  in  economic  life,  in  government,  in  education, 
in  science,  and  in  religion  are  analyzed  and  interpreted  to  show  the  need  for  a  more  effective  co- 
ordination of  the  factors  of  our  evolving  social  organization  of  today.  Careful  scrutiny  is  made 
of  the  changing  functions  of  our  institutions  as  joint  interdependent  activities  bo  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  significant  relationships  between  the  individual  and  social  institutions  may  be  developed, 
from  which  consciousness  a  greater  degree  of  social  adjustment  may  be  achieved. 

C-2.  (21-22). — The  Physical  Sciences.  3  or  more  hours  per  week  throughout 
the  year. 

An  attempt  to  survey  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe  with  particular  reference  to 
man's  immediate  environment ;  to  show  how  these  phenomena  are  investigated ;  to  explain  tbe 
more  important  principles  and  relations  which  have  been  found  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of 
them ;  and  to  review  the  present  status  of  man's  dependence  upon  and  ability  to  utilize  physical 
materials,  forces,  and  relations.  The  concepts  are  taken  mainly  from  the  fields  of  phyaica, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  geology,  and  geography,  and  they  are  so  integrated  as  to  demonstrate  their 
essential  unity. 

C-3.  (31-32). — Reading,  Speaking  and  Writing — Freshman  English.  4  or  more 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Effective  English^Designed  to  furnish  the  training  in  reading,  speaking  and  writing  necessary 
for  the  student's  work  in  college  and  for  his  life  thereafter.  This  training  will  be  provided  through 
practice  and  counsel  in  oral  reading,  in  silent  reading,  in  logical  thinking,  in  fundamentals  of  form 
and  style,  in  extension  of  vocabulary  and  in  control  of  the  body  and  voice  in  speaking.  Students 
will  be  encouraged  to  read  widely  as  a  means  of  broadening  their  interests  and  increasing  their 
ability    to    use    English. 

Eh.  133. — Effective  Writing.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  4  hours. 
4  credits.    Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman, 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  to  present  his  ideas  in  writing  which  is  not  only  accurate  and 
clear  but  pleasing  and  attractive  to  the  reader.     Students  are  urged  to  do  creative  work. 

Eh.  134. — Contemporary  Reading.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours.  4  credits. 
Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  planning  for  himself  a  well-rounded  program  in  reading, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  best  in  contemporary  thought.  Some  time  will  be  spent 
in  introducing  each  student  to  the  bibliography  and  writing  in  the  area  of  his  special  professional 
interest. 
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C-41. — Practical  Logic.  3  or  more  hours  per  week  during  one  semester. 
Offered  each  semester. 

The  principal  aims  are  (1)  to  develop  ability  to  think  with  greater  accuracy  and  thoroughnesa 
and  (2)  to  develop  ability  to  evaluate  the  thinking  of  others.  The  material  used  applies  to  actual 
living  and  working  conditions.  The  case  method  is  used  to  insure  practice,  and  numerous  exercises 
are  assigned. 

C-42. — Fundamental  Mathematics.  3  or  more  hours  per  week  during  one 
semester.     Offered  each  semester. 

A  practical  course  covering  the  development  of  the  number  system,  algebra  as  a  generalization 
of  arithmetic,  equations,  exponents,  logarithms  and  slide  rule,  series,  investment  mathematics, 
jreometrical  applications,  and  the  elements  of  trigonometry.  Analyses  leading  to  fundamental 
understandings  and  correct  manipulation  are  stressed.  The  course  is  designed  for  students  who  do 
not  plan  necessarily  to  specialize  in  mathematics.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Basic  Mathematics. 

C-5.  (51-52). — The  Humanities.    4  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  literature,  philosophy,  art  and  music  in 
which  the  enduring  values  of  human  life  have  found  expression.  The  course  deals  both  with  our 
cultural  heritage  and  with  the  culture  of  our  own  day.  Its  larger  purpose  is  to  develop  a  more 
mature  understanding,  an  enlarged  appreciation,  and  a  philosophy  of  life  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  our  age. 

C-6.  (61-62). — Biological  Science.     3  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  biological  problems  and  principles  associated  with  the  organism's  role  as:  (1)  a  living 
individual,  (2)  a  member  of  a  race,  (3)  a  product  of  evolutionary  processes,  and  (4)  a  member 
of  a  socially  and  economically  interrelated  complex  of  living  organisms.  Under  these  headings 
such  topics  as  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  human  body,  the  structure  and  functioning  of 
the  higher  plants,  methods  of  reproduction,  heredity  and  variation,  the  theory  of  evolution,  and 
ecology  are  discussed. 

DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 

ACCOUNTING 

Atg.  211. — Elementary  Accounting.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Atg.  211-212. 

Atg.  211-212:  Designed  to  provide  the  basic  training  in  business  practice  and  in  accounting. 
A  study  of  business  papers  and  records ;  recording  transactions ;  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments and  reports.     Prerequisite  for  advanced  standing  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

Atg.  212. — Elementary  Accounting.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Atg.  211-212. 

Atg.  310. — Accounting  Mathematics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Atg. 
211-2 '.2. 

This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Atg.  211  and  212  and  should  be 
currently  registered  in  Atg.  311.  The  computations  will  apply  directly  to  accounting  problems 
considered  primarily   in   Atg.   311   and   other   Upper   Division   courses   in   accounting. 

Atg.  311. — Accoanting  Principles.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Atg. 
211-212. 

A  study  of  the  mechanical  and  statistical  aspects  of  accounting ;  books  of  record ;  accounts ; 
fiscal  period  and  adjustments ;  working  papers ;  form  and  preparation  of  financial  statementa ; 
followed  by  an  intensive  and  critical  study  of  the  problems  of  valuation  as  they  affect  th« 
preparation  of  the  balance  sheet  and   income  statements. 
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Atg.  312,— Accounting  Principles.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Atg. 
311. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  legal  aspects  of  accounting  and  related  problems  resultinsr 
from  the  legal  organization  form  used  by  businesses :  liabilities ;  proprietorship :  partnerships ; 
corporations:  capital  stock;  surplus;  followed  by  a  study  of  the  financial  aspects  of  accounting 
88  disclosed  by  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements:  financial  ratios  and 
standards,   their  preparation,    meaning,    and   use. 

Atg.  313. — Cost  Accounting.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Atg.  311. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  collection,  classification,  and  interpretation  of  cost  data;  special 
problems,  standard  costs,  cost  systems,  uses  of  cost  data  in  business  control.     Lectures  and  problems. 

Atg.  314. — Federal  Income  Taxes  for  Individuals.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Regulations  and  Cases  -which  apply  to  the  determination 
and  taxation  of  incomes  of  individuals.  Limited  in  scope  to  fundamentals  of  the  law  and  its  appli- 
cation to  fairly  simple  situations.  Consideration  given  to  incomes,  deductions,  withholding,  rates, 
returns,  declarations  and  filing.  Designed  for  the  general  University  student.  Students  majoring 
in  accounting  take  Atg.  414  instead  of  this  course. 

Atg.  411.— Advanced  Accounting.  Problems.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Atg.  312. 

A  study  of  specialized  accounting  problems ;  mathematics  of  accounting :  statement  of  affairs  : 
consignments ;    installments  ;   ventures ;   insurance ;   and   other   related   subjects. 

Atg.  412.— Principles  of  Auditing.    3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Atg.  312. 

A  study  of  auditing  theory  and  current  auditing  practice ;  principal  kinds  of  audits  and  services 
of  the  public  accountant;  professional  and  ethical  aspects  of  auditing.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  problems. 

Atg.  413.— Advanced  Accounting.  Systems.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Atg.  312. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  principles  underlying  the  structure  of  accounting  systems.  A 
detailed  analytical  study  of  six  or  more  systems  is  made.  Reports  on  systems  in  operation  for 
various   industries  are  made. 

Atg.  414.— Income  Tax  Procedure.    3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Atg.  311. 

A  study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  and  Regulations,  and  related  accounting  problems; 
preparation   of   tax    returns    for    individuals,    corporations    and    fiduciaries. 

Atg.  417.— Governmental  Accounting.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Atg. 
312. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  fund  accounting.  Detailed  consideration  is  given 
to  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  budget,  system  of  accounts,  special  vouchers,  records,  statements. 

Atg.  418.— Advanced  Accounting.  C.P.A.  Problems.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Atg.  312. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  specialized  accounting  problems ;  receiverships ;  foreign  ex- 
change ;  stock  brokerage ;  estates  and  trusts  ;  budgets  ;  business  taxes ;  consolidations  and  mergers  ; 
and   other   problems   usually    covered    in    C.P.A.   examinations. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Atg.  511.— Accounting  Theory.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Atg.  418. 

A  study  of  the  theory  behind  accounting  functions   in  their  relation   to   the  business   enterprise. 

Atg.  512. — Public  Accounting:  Problems  and  Reports.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Atg.  411  and  412. 
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A  study  of  complex  auditing  problems,  preparation  of  reports  and  analysis  of  services  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Public  Accountant. 

Atg.  513. — Cost  and  Budgeting  Accounting.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
Atg.  313,  Atg.  411,  and  Atg.  412. 

An  analysis  of  complex  cost  problems,  managerial  use  of  cost  reports  in  management  and 
budget  preparation,  as  well  as  the  design  and  installation  of  cost  systems. 

Atg.  517. — Government  and  Municipal  Accounting.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Atg.  417. 

A  study  of  governmental  accounting  and  financial  problems,  including  cost  application, 
budgeting,  temporary  financing,  bond  issues,  financial  and  operating  reports,  and  special  features 
of  accounting  for  government-owned  utilities. 

Atg.  518. — Evolution  of  Accounting  Theory  and  Practice.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Atg.  411. 

Development  of  accounting  principles  and  practices  and  their  relation  to  economics,  law  and 
finance. 

Atg.  519, — C.P.A.  Problems,    3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Atg.  418. 

A  critical  analysis  of  theories  and  technics  involved  in  the  solution  of  advanced  accounting 
problems  containing  complex  situations  faced  by  public  accountants  and  candidates  for  the 
C.P.A.  examination. 

AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 

An.  481. — Aerodynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Ig.  365-366, 
Ml.  385.    The  first  half  of  the  course  An.  481-482. 

An.  481-482 :  Properties  of  air ;  airfoil  characteristics ;  drag  calculations ;  engine-propeller 
characteristics ;  performance  calculation ;  stability  calculations ;  aerodynamic  problems.  Milikan, 
Aerodynamics  of  the  Airplane;  N.  A.  C.  A.  Reports. 

An.  482. — Advanced  Aerodynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  An.  481-482. 

An,  483. — Aerodynamic  Laboratory.  4  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Corequisite: 
An.  481. 

Aerodynamic  experimentation  on  models  and  in  flight.  Verification  of  aerodynam.ie  theory. 
Methods  and  equipment  used  in  aerodynamic  research.  Pavian,  Experimental  Aerodynamiea  and 
N.   A.   C.  A.   Reports. 

An.  484. — Aircraft  Instruments.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Ml.  387. 

The  theory  of  aircraft  instruments  and  their  testing  in  the  laboratory.  Notes  and  manufac- 
turers reports ;  Patton,  Aircraft  Instruments. 

An.  485, — Airplane  Design.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Ig.  365,  366,  367.    The  first  half  of  the  course  An.  485-486. 

An.  485-486 :  Introductory  airplane  design ;  layout  principles ;  weight  and  balance  analysis ; 
principles  of  stress  analysis ;  the  preliminary  design  of  a  selected  airplane.  C.  A.  A.  bnlletiiu, 
N.  A.  C.  A.  Reports ;  Sechler  and  Dunn,  Airplane  Structural  Analysis  and  Deaian. 

An.  486. — Airplane  Design.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Corequisite:  An.  482.     The  second  half  of  the  course  An.  485-486. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

An.  581. — Advanced  Aeronautical  Design.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  An.  581-582.  Prerequisites:  An.  485-486  (Airplane  Design)  and  An. 
481-483  (Aerodynamics), 

A  course  for  advanced  students  to  pursue  aeronautical  design  projects. 

An.  582. — Advanced  Aeronautical  Design.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  An.  581-582.    Prerequisite:  An.  581. 

An.  583.— Aeronautical  Research.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
An.  583-584.    Prerequisites:  An.  483-484. 

An.  583-584  is  a  course  for  advanced  students  to  pursue  aeronautical  research  projecta. 

An.  584. — Aeronautical  Research.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
An.  583-584.    Prerequisite:  An.  583. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Acy.  125. — Agricultural  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  2  hours  lecture-demonstra- 
tion,    4  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Acy,  125-126. 

Acy.  125-126:  A  basic  course  embodying  selected  fundamentals  of  inorganic,  organic,  and 
biochemistry,  and  designed  primarily  for  agricultural  students.  Suitable  also  for  the  general 
student  who  wishes  a  non-laboratory  course  in  chemistry, 

Acy.  126. — Agricultural  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  2  hours  lecture-demonstra- 
tion,    4  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Acy,  125-126, 

Acy.  203. — Analytical  Chemistry.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory,  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Acy,  125-126  or  Cy,  101-102, 

A   brief  course  in   qualitative  analysis   for  agricultural  students. 

Acy.  204. — Analytical  Chemistry.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Acy,  203  or  its  equivalent, 

A  brief  course  in  quantitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  is  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  agricultural   students. 

Acy.  431. — Agricultural  Analysis.  2  hours,  and  3  or  6  hours  laboratory. 
3  or  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  Acy.  431-432.  Prerequisite:  Acy.  204  or  its 
equivalent. 

Acy.   431-432 :     The   quantitative   analysis   of   agricultural   products. 

Acy.  432. — Agricultural  Analysis.  2  hours,  and  3  or  6  hours  laboratory. 
3  or  4  credits.    The  second  half  of  Acy.  431-432. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:    See  Department  of  Chemistry. 
Acy.  561. — Animal  Biochemistry.    2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.     4  credits. 

The  chemistry  of  animal  tissues  and  metabolism. 

Acy.  563. — Plant  Biochemistry.     2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.     4  credits. 

The  chemistry  of  plant  nutrition,  growth,  and  metabolism. 

Acy.  570. — Research  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
As.  201. — Agricultural  Economics.     3  hours,     3  credits. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  agricultural  economics ;  principles  of  economics  as  applied  to 
agriculture ;  economic  problems  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  individual   farmer. 

As.  302. — Agricultural  Resources.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.  2 
hours,  and  1  hour  discussion.     3  credits. 

Potentialities  and  limitations  of  agricultural  production  in  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Development  of  surplus  and  deficient  agricultural  areas.  International 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities. 

As.  303. — Farm  Records.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

Methods  and  practice  of  making  farm  inventories,  keeping  financial  records,  and  feed  and 
crop  records. 

As.  304. — Farm  Finance  and  Appraisal.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Problems  peculiar  to  financing  farmers  and  farmers'  associations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

As.  306. — Farm  Management.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  factors  of  production ;  systems  of  farming,  their  distribution  and  adaption ;  problems 
of  labor,  machinery,  layout  of  farms,  and  farm  reorganization.  Field  trips,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3  paid  at  time  trips  are  made. 

As.  308. — Marketing.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Principles  of  marketing  agricultural  commodities ;  commodity  exchanges  and  future  trading ; 
auction  companies ;  market  finance ;  m.arket  news ;  marketing  of  important  agricultural  com- 
modities. One  or  two  field  trips  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4  each  to  be  paid  by  the  student  at  the 
time  trips  are  made. 

As.  311. — Rural  Law.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Classification  of  farm  property ;  study  of  farm  boundaries,  fences,  stock  laws,  rents,  contracts, 
deeds,  abstracts,  mortgages,  taxes,  and  laws  governing  shipping  of  farm  products. 

As.  403. — Advanced  Farm  Management.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite:  As.  306. 

Research  and  extension  methods  in  farm  management ;  practice  in  taking  farm  surveys ;  study 
of  successful  farms  in  specialized  type  of  farming  areas  in  Florida.  Field  trips,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15  paid  at  time  trips  are  made. 

As.  405. — Agricultural  Prices.     3  hours,     3  credits. 

Prices  of  farm  products  and  the  factors  affecting  them. 

As.  408. — Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  2  hours,  and  1  hour  discussion. 
3  credits. 

Marketing  of  citrus,  tomatoes,  beans,  potatoes,  and  other  Florida  products.  Two-day  field 
trip,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,  paid  at  time  trip  is  made. 

As.  409. — Cooperative  Marketing.     2  hours,  and  1  hour  discussion,     3  credits. 

Cooperative  buying  and  sell  organizations,  their  successes  and  failures ;  methods  of  organ- 
ization, financing,  and  business  management.  Two-day  field  trip,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,  paid 
at  time  trip  is  made. 

As.  410. — Agricultural  Statistics.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory,     3  credits. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  of  agricultural  statistics. 

As.  412. — Land  Economics.     2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory,     3  credits. 

History  of  public  land  policies ;  land  utilization ;  land  reclamaton  ;  marginal  and  submarginal 
lands ;  and  land  credit. 
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As.  413. — Agricultural  Policy.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

A  history  of  farmer  attempts  and  accomplishments  through  organization  and  legislation  to 
improve  the  economic  and  social  status  of  agriculture.  Evaluation  of  present  legislative  programs 
and  policies  affecting  the  farmer. 

As.  414. — ^Terminal  Markets  and  Commodity  Exchanges.  3  hours  discussion 
week  preceding  and  week  following  field  trip,  respectively.  1  credit.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  As.  308  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  marketing  agricultural  products  in  terminal  markets  and  agricultural  commodity 
exchanges  by  visitation  and  inspection.  The  week  of  Spring  Recess  will  be  used  for  visiting  the 
markets.  A  deposit  of  $50  for  a  laboratory  field  trip  is  required  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Any  amount  not  actually  used  will  be  refunded.  An  additional  amount  may  be  required  at  the 
time  trip  is  made. 

As.  420. — Marketing  of  Livestock.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  study  of  firms  handling  livestock  and  distribution  problems  ;  factors  affecting  the  price  of 
livestock.     One  or  two  field  trips  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  each  to  be  paid  at  time  trip  is  made. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

PREREQUISITES:  The  student  as  a  rule  will  have  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  agri- 
culture from  a  college  of  recognized  standing.  The  student  must  next  satisfy  one  or  more 
professors  in  each  subject  which  he  has  chosen  for  major  and  minor  study  that  he  has 
the  necessary  preparation  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  that  subject. 

As.  501. — Agricultural  Economics  Seminar.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  As.  501-502. 

As.  501-502  is  a  study  of  recent  literature  and  research  work   in  agricultural  economics. 

As.  502. — Agricultural  Economics  Seminar.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  As.  501-502. 

As.  505. — Research  Problems  in  Farm  Management.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

As.  506. — Research  Problems  in  Farm  Management.  Hours  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Jlead  of  the  Department. 

As.  508. — Land  Economics.     2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Rural  taxation,  colonization,  and  adjustment  of  rural  lands  to  their  best  uses. 

As.  511. — Research  Problems  in  Marketing  Agricultural  Products.  Hours  and 
credit  to  be  arranged  and  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

As.  512. — Research  Problems  in  Marketing  Agricultural  Products.  Hours 
and  credit  to  be  arranged  and  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

As.  514. — Advanced  Marketing  of  Agricultural  Products.  2  hours,  and  2  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

study  of  private  and  cooperative  agencies  marketing  agricultural  products  and  commodities. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Ag.  301. — Drainage  and  Irrigation.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 
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The  drainage  and  irrigation  of  lands  with  treatment  of  the  necessity  for  such  in  the  production 
of  field,  fruit,  and  vegetable  crops.  The  cost,  design,  operation  and  upkeep  of  drainage  and 
irrigation  systems.     Field  work  in  laying  out  systems. 

Ag.  302. — Farm  Motors.  Identical  with  In.  404.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits. 

The  general  principles  of  operation  of  the  various  sources  of  farm  power.  The  care,  operation 
and  repair  of  electric  motors,  internal  combustion  engines  (including  automobile,  stationary 
gasoline  engines,  truck  and  tractor),  and  windmills.  Laboratory  work  includes  actual  operation 
and  repair, 

Ag.  303. — Farm  Shop.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  farm  shop  jobs  that  are  common  to  the  farms  of  Florida.  Carpentry,  concrete  construction, 
light  forging,  soldering,  tool  care  and  repair  are  some  of  the  jobs  given  special  emphasis.  Labora- 
tory work  includes  actual  shop  practice. 

Ag.  306. — Farm  Machinery.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

The  operation,   care,   and   repair   of   farm   implements    designed   to   give   the   student   a    funda- . 
mental  knowledge  of  the  various  machines  commonly  used  on  the  farm. 

Ag.  401. — Farm  Structures.     2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.       3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  functional  requirements,  design,  cost,  construction,  and  the  structural  analysis 
of  farm  buildings  with  some  training  in  the  preparation  of  blueprints. 

Ag.  402. — Farm  Concrete.     1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     2  credits. 

The  coloring,  curing,  mixing,  placing,  proportioning,  reinforcing  and  waterproofing  of  concrete 
for  farm  use.     Consideration  of  materials  suitable  for  farm  concrete  work. 

Ag.  403. — Agricultural  Engineering  Investigations.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Ag.  403-404. 

Ag.  403-404:  Assigned  reading  and  reports  of  recent  developments  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
engineering. 

Ag.  404. — Agricultural  Engineering  Investigations.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Ag.  403-404.  » 

Ag.  406. — Dairy  Engineering.     2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

The  machinery  and  power  used  in  the  manufacture  and  storage  of  dairy  products.  Shop 
operations  necessary  to  operation  of  dairy  plant  considered. 

Ag.  407. — Farm  Shop  Power  Equipment.  1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

The  care,  operation  and  repair  of  both  metal  and  woodworking  power  shop  equipment  used 
in  the  construction  and  repair  of  farm  buildings  and  equipment. 

Ag.  408. — Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  Identical  with  Sis.  408.  2  hours, 
and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Sis.  301,  Ag.  301.  Prerequsite 
or  corequisite:  Sis.  302. 

(For  description  see  Sis.  408.) 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Agriculture  or  Agricultural  Engineering.  A  mini- 
mum of  twenty  semester  hours  in  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Ag.  501. — Seminar.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  study  of  agricultural  engineering  problems  with  a  review  of  the  literature.  Required  of 
all  graduate  students  registered  in  the  department. 
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Ag.  570^. — Research.     3  to  6  hours.     3  to  6  credits. 

Special  problems  in  agricultural  engineering. 

AGRONOMY 

Ay.  321. — General  Field  Crops.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory  and  field 
demonstrations.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  grain,  fiber,  sugar,  peanut,  tobacco,  forage  and  miscellaneous  field  crops,  with 
special  emphasis  on  varieties  and  practices  recommended  for  southern  United  States.  The  history, 
botanical  characteristics,  soil  and  climatic  adaptations,  fertilizer  and  culture  practices,  growing 
processes,  harvesting,  uses,  economic  production  and  cropping  systems   are  topics  discussed. 

Ay.  324. — Forage  and  Cover  Crops.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory  and  field 
demonstrations.    3  credits. 

Plants  that  produce  feed  for  livestock.     Methods  of  establishing  pastures  and  management  of 

grazing   areas.      Plants   suited    for   cover   crops,    conservation    programs,    and  rotation    systems    of 

the  South  are  considered.     Field  trips  and  plant  collections  are  embodied   in  laboratory   and   field 
demonstrations. 

Ay.  325.— Exhibiting  and  Judging  Farm  Crops.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Ay.  321  or  Ay.  324. 

Designed  to  fit  one  to  prepare  exhibits  and  to  judge  competitive  farm  crop  displays.  Arrange- 
ment of  exhibits,  assimilation  of  materials  and  preparation  of  premium  lists  for  fairs  are  considered. 
Especially  adapted  to  students  preparing  for  teaching  agriculture  in  high  schools,  and  county 
agent  work. 

Ay.  329. — Applied  Genetics.    3  hours,    3  credits. 

A  course  treating  the  fundamentals  of  inheritance,  emphasizing  the  application  of  genetics 
and  its  associated  branches  of  science  in  the  improvement  of  economic  plants  and  animals  and  in 
programs  for  human  betterment. 

Ay.  331. — Laboratory  Problems  in  Genetics.    4  hours  laboratory    2  credits. 

Laboratory  methods  in  applying  genetic  principles,  with  breeding  experiments  illustrating  the 
laws  of  inheritance.     Designed  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  Ay.  329. 

Ay.  422. — Plant  Breeding.    1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  plant  improvement.  Field  practice  in  artificial  pollination, 
hybridization,  and  field  plot  technique,  acquaint  the  student  with  modern  methods  employed  in 
plant  breeding. 

Ay.  426. — Individual  Problems  in  Agronomy.  Offered  both  semesters.  2 
hours  reference  or  laboratory  work  per  credit.    2  to  6  credits. 

Individual   problems  selected  from  the  fields  of   crop   production,   genetics,   or   plant   breeding. 

Ay.  436. — Pastures.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Ay.  321  or  Ay.  324. 

The  development  and  management  of  grazing  areas  of  southeastern  United  States,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  Florida  conditions.  Importance  of  pastures  in  present  day  agriculture  and 
management  for  greatest  economic  returns. 

Ay.  452. — Experimental  Methods  in  Agronomy.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits. 

Introduction  to  methods  employed  in  field  plots,  greenhouse  and  laboratory  in  crop  experi- 
mentation. Study  of  research  projects,  collection  and  analysis  of  experimental  data.  Review 
of  literature  and  presentation  of  scientific  results. 

Ay,  492. — Agronomy  Seminar.    1  hour.    1  credit. 

Assigned  readings,  reports  and  discussions  of  current  developments  in  the  field  of  plant  science. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  student  who  expects  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  Agronomy  should 
present  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  College  of  Agriculture,  with  a  major  in 
Agronomy,  or  the  equivalent  in  other  related  sciences.  This  would  ordinarily  mean  at 
least  twenty  hours,  or  its  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  department.  The 
student  will  be  held  responsible  for  such  basic  undergraduate  courses  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  pursuit  of  his  special  graduate  problem. 

Ay.  526. — Special  Agronomic  Problems.     3  to  6  credits. 

Library,  laboratory,  or  field  studies  relating  to  crop  production  and  improvement.  Experiments 
are  studied,  publications  reviewed  and  written  reports  developed. 

Ay.  551. — Design  of  Experiments.    1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Methods  employed  in  designing  scientific  experiments ;  randomized  blocks,  Latin  squares, 
crossover  design,  lattice  designs,  factorial  treatments  and  experimental  designs ;  together  with 
statistical  methods  of  interpreting  experimental   data. 

Ay.  570. — Research  in  Agronomy.  Credits  to  be  arranged  and  apJ)roved  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Original  work  on  definite  problems  in  field  crops,  genetics,  or  plant  breeding. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 
Axt.  301. — Rural  Leadership.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  duties  of  county  agricultural  agents  and  other  rural  leaders.  Trains  students  to  meet 
the  public,  interest  farmers,  conduct  meetings,  demonstrate  good  farming  practices,  plan  programs, 
manage  an  office,  and  secure  cooperation. 

Axt.  405. — Rural  Organizations  and  Programs.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  other  rural  organizations ; 
methods  of  developing  agricultural   programs ;  training  of  volunteer   local   leaders. 

Axt.  407. — Agricultural  Extension  Youth  Programs.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Designed  to  train  students  to  develop  and  conduct  4-H  Boys*  and  Girls'  Club  work  and  other 
Extension   rural   youth   programs. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

AL  211. — Principles  of  Animal  Husbandry.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits.  For  students  majoring  in  departments  other  than  Animal  Husbandry. 
Offered  in  second  semester  only. 

The  place  of  livestock  in  agriculture ;  principles  of  livestock  improvement,  characteristics  of 
feeds,  and  feeding  principles. 

AL  301. — Anatomy  and  Physiology.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  skeleton ;  articulations,  muscles ;  circulatory,  digestive  urinogenital,  respiratory,  and 
nervous   systems ;   endocrine   glands ;   special   senses. 

Al.  309. — General  Animal  Husbandry.  3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits. 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals  ;  market  classification  ;  principles  of  breeding,  selection  and 
management. 

Al.  311. — Elementary  Nutrition.  3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Acy.  125-126. 

Elements  and  compounds,  metabolic  processes   in   animal   nutrition,   biological   assays. 
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Al.  312. — Feeds  and  Feeding.     3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     4   credits. 
Prerequisites:  Al.  311,  except  by  consent  of  instructor. 

Composition  of  plants  and  animals ;  feeding  standards  and  rations  for  farm  animals  and  poultry. 

Al.   314. — Livestock   Judging.      1   hour,   and   4   hours   laboratory.     3    credits. 
Prerequisite:  Al.  309  or  Al.  211. 

Special  training  in  livestock  judging ;  presentation   of   reasons,  show   ring  procedure,   identifica- 
tion and  names  of  parts  of  animals. 

Al.  322. — Animal  Breeding.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisites:  Al.  309,  Ely. 
161-162. 

Principles  of  breeding  and  genetics  applied  to  animals;  pedigrees,  records,   and  breed  history. 

Al.  401.— Farm  Sanitation  and  Disease  Prevention.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Practical  methods  of  farm  sanitation,   and   control  of  principal  diseases   of   farm  animals. 

Al.  411. — Beef  Production.     2  hours.     2  credits.     Second  semester  only.     Pre- 
requisites: Al.  309  and  Al.  312. 

Beef  cattle  production   and   management. 

Al.  413. — Swine  Production.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Selection,  feeding,  and  management  of  hogs ;  forage  crops  and  grazing ;  disease  and  parasite 
control.     Prerequisites:  Al.  309  and  Al.  312. 

Al.  414. — Sheep  Production.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

Sheep  production  and  management  in  Florida  and  the  United  States,  marketing  and  grading 
wool. 

Al.  415. — Meat  Products.     1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Slaughtering,   cutting,   curing,    and   processing   meat. 

Al.  419. — Horse  Husbandry.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

A  general  study  of  horse  and  mule  production.  General  Management  of  horses  and  their  use 
on  the  farm  and  range. 

Al.  421. — Seminar.    Offered  each  semester.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

Seminar  will  be  conducted  jointly  with  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Dairy  Industry, 
and  Poultry  Husbandry  groups.  This  course  is  designed  for  Seniors,  and  must  be  taken  one 
semester. 

Al.  425. — Advanced  Livestock  Judging.  1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Al.  314. 

Study   in   breeds,  selection   for  breeding,    fitting   and   showing. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty-four  hours  or  equivalent  of  approved  undergraduate  work  in 
animal  husbandry. 

Al.  501. — Advanced  Animal  Production.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Assignments  of  abstracting  scientific  articles  in  the  fields  of  animal  production,  nutrition,  and 
genetics.     Reviews   and   discussions. 

Al.  503.— Animal  Nutrition.  3  hours.  6  credits  total.  3  credits  each  semester. 
Prerequisites:  Al.  311  and  Al.  312. 

Relative  composition  of  feed ;  digestion  in  ruminants ;  development  of  feeding  standards ; 
protein,   energy,   vitamins,   and   mineral    elements   in    nutrition. 
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Al.  508. — Methods  in  Animal  Research.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Methods  employed  in  nutritional  investigations  with  farm  animals,  including  feeding  and 
management. 

Al.  509. — Problems  in  Animal  Nutrition.     1  to  4  credits. 

Al.  511. — Problems  in  Swine  Production.  6  credits.  Prerequisites:  Al.  503 
and  Al.  508,  or  Ely.  210. 

Experimental  problem  and  thesis. 

Al.  513. — Problems  in  Beef  Production.  6  credits.  Prerequisites:  Al.  503  and 
Al.  508,  or  Ely.  210. 

Experimental  problem  and  thesis. 

Al.  543. — Problems  in  Animal  Pathology.     1  to  4  credits. 

Al.  545. — Problems  in  Animal  Parasitology.     1  to  4  credits. 

Al.  551. — Advanced  Animal  Nutrition.  2  to  5  hours.  2  to  5  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Al.  311,  Cy.  301,  and  Cy.  302. 

Special   topics   in    proteins,    carbohydrates,    lipids,    vitamins,    and    enzymes. 

Al.  554. — Vitamins.  2  to  5  hours.  2  to  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  Al.  311, 
Cy.  301,  and  Cy.  302. 

Historical   development,   proi)erties.   assays,   and   physiological   effects. 

Al.  555. — Mineral  Nutrition  and  Metabolism.  2  to  5  hours.  2  to  5  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Al.  311,  Cy.  301,  and  Cy.  302. 

Physiological   effects  of  macro   and   micro   elements,   mineral   interrelationships. 

Al.  556 — Advanced  Methods  in  Nutrition  Technology.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
This  course  designed  for  graduate  students  but  open  to  seniors  by  special  per- 
mission. 

Demonstration   and   limited   performance  of   procedures   used   in   nutrition   research. 

Al.  560. — Special  Topics  in  Animal  Nutrition.  1  hour.  1  credit.  This  course 
designed  for  graduate  students  but  open  to  seniors  by  special  t)ermission. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Courses  in  Architecture  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project 
method,  and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement.  Con- 
sequently, the  courses  are  of  indeterminate  duration,  and  the  time  listed  for 
each  course  represents  merely  the  nominal  time  which  the  average  student 
will  need  to  complete  the  work. 

Students  not  working  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied 
Arts  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  enroll  in  portions  of  courses  for 
which  they  have  sufficient  preparation.  Thus,  a  student  who  wishes  to  elect  a 
course  in  Delineation,  for  example,  may  register  for  Ae.  211B,  and  so  on. 

Lower  Division 
Ae.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Offered  each  semester. 

A  creative  introductory  course  consisting  of  a  series  of  beginning  projects  each  of  which 
involves   an   analysis   of  human   actions   and   needs,   the   design   of  a   simple   building   to   meet   those 
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needs,  and  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  process.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  creation 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  use.  Drawing  of  all  kinds  is  taught,  not  in  a  formal 
manner,  but  as  an  incidental  accompaniment  to  design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  design  and 
of  the  materials  and  methods  of  construction  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  work  from  the 
beginning. 

Projects  1  to  5  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  9  hours  a  week  for  2  semesters,  or  18  hours  a  week 
for  one  semester.     Equivalent  to  6  credits. 

Ae.  102, — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.  Offered  each  semester.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Ae.  101-102. 

Projects  6  to  9  inclusive.  Nominal  time  9  hours  a  week  for  2  semesters,  or  18  hours  a  week 
for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  6  credits. 

Upper  Division 
Ae.  211. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  1. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  101-102  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Architecture.  A  chapel, 
a  commercial  building,  and  a  one-story  house.  The  planning  and  design  of  simple  buildings  of 
the  type  encountered  in  contemporary  practice  and  a  study  of  the  architectural  and  structural 
problems  involved.  In  general,  the  problems  are  non-competitive  in  character,  and  the  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  solutions  is  not  fixed.  Criticisms  are  given  individually,  and  the  solutions 
are  in  the  form  of  preliminary  studies,   plastic  models,   drawings,   computations,   and   work   books. 

Projects  1  to  4  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to  16 
credits. 

DESIGN  (Ae.  211A)  :  Chapel,  commercial  building,  and  residence  design  with  emphasis  on 
the  creation  of  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  use ;  preliminary  studies,  plastic  models, 
design  drawings,  and  working  drawings.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION  (Ae.  21  IB)  :  Freehand  delineation  of  form  in  architecture  with  charcoal  and 
pencil ;  color  theory ;  continuation  of  the  study  of  perspective,  6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

HISTORY  (Ae.  211C)  :  Analytical  study  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  building,  including 
a  study  of  walls,  roofs,  and  openings.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  211D)  :  Study  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings ; 
selection  and  use  of  materials  ;  methods  of  construction.  9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  211E)  :  Structural  design  as  a  correlated  part  of  the  planning  and 
design  of  buildings ;  strength  of  materials,  external  bending  moments  and  reactions  ;  theories  of 
flexure  and  shear.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Ae.  212. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  2. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  211  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Architecture.  An  apartment 
unit,  an  elementary  school,   a   bus   station,   and   a   community   building. 

Projects  5  to  8  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to  16 
credits. 

DESIGN  (Ae.  212A)  :  Apartment,  school,  bus  station,  and  community  building  design  with 
emphasis  on  the  creation  of  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  use  ;  preliminary  studies,  plastic 
models,  and  design  drawings.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION  (Ae.  212B)  :  Water  color  and  colored  pencil ;  continuation  of  perspective. 
6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

HISTORY  (Ae.  212C)  :  Columns  and  piers ;  mouldings  and  ornament ;  principles  of  com- 
position and  planning.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  212D)  :  Methods  of  construction ;  development  of  construction  details 
and  working  drawings.     9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  212E)  :  Theories  of  flexure,  shear,  and  deflection ;  design  of  wood  and 
eteel  beams  and  columns ;  design  of  rafters  and  purlins  ;  elements  of  graphic  statics.  12  hours  a 
week.     4  credits. 

Ae.   221. — Projects   in   Building    Construction,   Group    1. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  101-102  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Building  Construction. 
A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  structural  design,  estimating,   and  construction   of  simple 
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buildings  of  the  type  encountered  in  contemporary  practice.  In  general,  the  problems  are  non- 
competitive in  character,  and  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  solutions  is  not  fixed.  Criticisms 
are  given  individually,  and  the  solutions  are  in  the  form  of  estimates,  draw^ings,  computations, 
and  work  books. 

Projects  1   and  2.     Nominal  time,  39  hours  a  week   for   1  semester.     Equivalent  to  13  credits. 

ESTIMATING  (Ae.  221A)  :  Interpretation  of  drawings;  preparation  of  quantity  surveys. 
6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

HISTORY  (Ae.  221B)  :  Analytical  study  of  walls,  roofs,  and  openings.  6  hours  a  week. 
2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  221C)  :  Study  of  materials  used  in  building  construction;  methods 
of  construction.     9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  (Ae.  221D)  :  Plumbing  installations  in  buildings ;  construction 
methods  and  equipment ;  trade  practices.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  221E)  :  Strength  of  materials,  external  bending  moments  and  reactions; 
theories  of  flexure  and  .shear  ;  applied  design.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Ae.    222. — Projects    in    Building    Construction,    Group    2. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   221   offered  each  semester   for  students   in   Building   Construction. 
Projects  3  and  4.     Nominal  time,  39  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  13  credits. 

ESTIMATING  (Ae.  222A)  :  Preparation  of  quantity  surveys ;  estimation  of  building  costs. 
6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

HISTORY  (Ae.  222B)  :  Columns  and  piers  ;  mouldings  and  ornament ;  building  plans.  6  hours 
a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION     (Ae.    222C)  :      Construction    methods    and    equipment.      9    hours    a    week. 

5  credits. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  (Ae.  222D)  :  Heating  installations  in  buildings,  construction 
methods   and  equipment ;   trade  practices.     6   hours   a   week.     2   credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  222E)  :  Theories  of  flexure,  shear,  and  deflection ;  design  of  wood  and 
steel  beams  and  columns ;  design  of  rafters  and  purlins ;  elements  of  graphic  statics ;  applied 
design.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Ae.  231. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  1. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  101-102  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  design  of  small  properties  of  the  type  encountered  in  contemporary  practice  and  a  study  of 
the  landscape  and  construction  problems  involved.  In  general,  the  problems  are  non-competitive 
in  character,  and  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  solutions  is  not  fixed.  Criticisms  are  given 
individually,  and  the  solutions  are  in  the  form  of  preliminary  studies,  plastic  models,  drawings, 
and  work  books. 

Projects  1  to  4  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  30  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to  10 
credits. 

DESIGN  (Ae.  231A)  :  Design  of  small  properties  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  landscape 
composition  ;  preliminary  studies,  plastic  models,  design  drawings,  and  construction  drawings. 
15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION     (Ae.    231B)  :      Freehand    delineation    in    charcoal,    pencil,    and    water    color. 

6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  231C)  :  Methods  of  constructing  walls,  steps,  terraces,  fences,  gates, 
walks,  and  driveways.     9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 

Ae.  232. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  2. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  231  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Landscape  Architecture. 

Projects  5  to  8  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  30  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to  10 
credits. 

DESIGN   (Ae.  232A)  :     Design  of  small  properties.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION    (Ae.   232B)  :      Freehand   delineation.      6   hours   a    week.      2   credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  232C)  :  Water  supply  systems;  preparation  of  working  drawings, 
contour  maps,  and  grading  plans.     9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 
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Ae.  313. — Projects  in  Architecture,  Group  3. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  212  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Architecture.  A  two-story 
house,   a  legitimate  theater,  and  a  bank   and  office  building. 

Projects  9  to  11  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to 
16  credits. 

DESIGN  (Ae.  313A)  :  Residence,  theater,  bank,  and  office  building  design  with  emphasis  on  the 
creation  of  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  use ;  preliminary  studies,  plastic  models,  and 
design  drawings.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION  (Ae.  313B)  :  Delineation  of  form  in  architecture  in  various  media  ;  advanced 
color   study ;   landscape  sketching.      6    hours   a   week.      2    credits. 

HISTORY  (Ae.  313C)  :  Chronological  study  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  building ; 
ancient  and  medieval  architecture.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  313D)  :  Methods  of  construction ;  development  of  construction  details 
and  working  drawings  ;  elementary  surveying  as  applied  to  buildings.       9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  313E)  :  Analysis  of  connections ;  design  of  wood  and  steel  roof  tinisses  ; 
design  of  plate  girders  ;   framing  of  tall  buildings.     12   hours   a   week.     4   credits. 

Ae.  314. — Projects  in  Architecture,   Group  4. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  313  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Architecture.  An  airport 
terminal,  a  city  hall,  and  a  small  hospital. 

Projects  12  to  14  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to 
16  credits. 

DESIGN  (Ae.  314A)  :  Airport  terminal,  city  hall,  and  hospital  design  with  emphasis  on  the 
creation  of  buildings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  use ;  preliminary  studies,  plastic  models,  and 
design  drawings.     15   hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

HISTORY   (Ae.  314B)  :     Renaissance  and  modern  architecture.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  314C)  :  Development  of  working  drawings  for  Project  9.  3  hours  a 
week.     1   credit. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  (Ae.  314D)  :  Plumbing,  heating,  and  electrical  design  for 
Project  9.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  314E)  :  Theory  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  columns ;  design  of 
individual  framing  members  in  reinforced  concrete ;  reinforced  concrete  drawings  and  details, 
bending  practices,  and  schedules.     12   hours  a   week.     4   credits. 

Ae.  323. — Projects  in  Building  Construction,  Group  3. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  222  offered  each  semester  for  students  in   Building  Construction. 

Projects  5  and  6.     Nominal  time,  39  hours  a  week   for   1  semester.     Equivalent  to   13   credits. 

ESTIMATING  (Ae.  323A)  :  Preparation  of  quantity  surveys ;  estimation  of  building  costs. 
6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  323B)  :  Construction  methods  and  equipment.  9  hours  a  week. 
3  credits. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  (Ae.  323C)  :  Electrical  installations  in  buildings ;  construction 
methods  and  equipment ;  trade  practices.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  323D)  :  Analysis  of  connections  ;  design  of  wood  and  steel  roof  trusses  ; 
design  of  plate  girders ;  framing  of  tall  buildings ;  structural  drawings  and  details ;  continuous 
beams  ;   applied  design.     18  hours  a  week.     6   credits. 

Ae.   324. — Projects   in    Building    Construction,    Group    4. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   323  offered  each  semester  for  students  in   Building   Construction. 
Projects  7  and  8.     Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  16  credits. 

ESTIMATING   (Ae.  324A)  :     Estimation  of  building  costs.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  324B)  :  Construction  methods  and  equipment.  9  hours  a  week. 
8  credits. 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS  (Ae.  324C) :  Professional  relations  and  methods  of  modern 
practice :  ethics,   law,   and  specifications.   9  hours   a  week.     3   credits. 

STRUCTURES  (Ae.  324D)  :  Theory  of  reinforced  concrete  beams  and  columns  ;  design  of 
individual    framing    members    in    reinforced    concrete;    reinforced    concrete    drawings    and    details, 
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.bending     practices,     and     schedules ;     rigid     frame     analysis     of     reinforced     concrete ;     comparative 
design  ;  economy  in  design  ;  applied  design.     24  hours  a  week.     8  credits. 

Ae.  333. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  3. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  232  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Landscape  Arichitecture.  The 
design  of  public  and  private  properties. 

Projects  9  to  11  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  27  hours  a  week  for  1  semseter.  Equivalent  to 
9  credits. 

DESIGN    (Ae.  333A)  :     Design  of  public  and  private  properties.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION  (Ae.  333B)  :     Outdoor  sketching  in  various  media.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

HISTORY   (Ae.  333C)  :     History  of  Landscape  Architecture.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

Ae.  334. — Projects  in  Landscape  Architecture,  Group  4. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  333  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Landscape  Architecture.  The 
design  of  public  and  private  properties. 

Projects  12  to  14  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  27  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to 
9  credits. 

DESIGN    (Ae.  334A)  :     Design  of  public  and  private  properties.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

DELINEATION  (Ae.  334B)  :     Outdoor  sketching  in  various  media.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

HISTORY   (Ae.  334C)  :     History  of  Landscape  Architecture.     6  hours  a  week.       2  credits. 

Ae.   415. — Projects   in   Architecture,   Group    5. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.  314  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Architecture.  A  high  school, 
and  a  hotel. 

Projects  15  and  16.     Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  16  credits. 

DESIGN  (Ae.  415A)  :  School  and  hotel  design  with  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  buildings 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  use ;  preliminary  studies  and  design  drawings.  15  hours  a  week. 
5  credits. 

DECORATIVE  ARTS  (Ae.  415B)  :  Principles,  theory,  and  practice  in  the  decorative  use  of 
materials  in  architecture.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

CONSTRUCTION  (Ae.  415C)  :  Continuation  of  the  development  of  working  drawings  for 
Project  9.     3  hours  a  week.     1  credit. 

PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS  (Ae.  415D)  :  Professional  relations  and  methods  of  modem 
practice ;   ethics,   law,    specifications,    and   estimates.      12    hours   a    week.      4    credits. 

STRUCTURES  ( Ae.  415E)  :  Rigid  frame  analysis  of  reinforced  concrete ;  comparative  design  ; 
economy   in   design.     12   hours  a   week.     4  credits. 

Ae.  416. — Thesis  in  Architecture. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   416  offered  each  semester  for  students   in   architecture. 

Project  17.     Nominal  time,   48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to   16  credits. 

A  comprehensive  final  project  based  on  a  program  submitted  by  the  student  and  approved 
by  the  faculty.  The  program  must  be  approved  in  time  to  permit  not  less  than  14  weeks  for  the 
study  of  the  problem.  The  presentation  will  include  the  architectural,  structural,  and  mechanical 
equipment  drawings  and  portions  of  the  specifications.  Models  and  written  descriptions  may 
accompany  the  solution. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisite:     Bachelor's  degree  in  Architecture. 

Ae.  501. — Architectural  Design.  18  houi's  design  and  research.  6  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Ae.  501-502. 

Ae.  501-502  is  a  research  course  on  a  special  phase  of  architectural  design,  selected  by  the 
student  with  the  approval  of  the  Director. 

Ae.  502. — Architectural  Design.  18  hours  design  and  research.  6  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Ae.  501-502. 
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Ae.  521. — Advanced  Freehand  Drawing.  6  hours  studio.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Ae.  521-522. 

Ae.  522. — Advanced  Freehand  Drawing.  6  hours  studio.  2  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Ae.  521-522. 

Ae.  525. — Advanced  Water  Color.  6  hours  studio.  2  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Ae.  525-526. 

Ae.  525-526  is  a  course  in  outdoor  sketching  from  nature  and  advanced  architectural  rendering. 

Ae.  526. — Advanced  Water  Color.  6  hours  studio.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Ae.  525-526. 

Ae.  531. — Historical  Research.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ae.  531-532. 

Ae.  531-532  consists  of  research  on  some  historical  phase  or  phases  of  architecture  and  allied 
art,  determined  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his  advisers. 

Ae.  532. — Historical  Research.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ae.  531-532. 

Ae.  551. — Building  Construction.  2  or  3  hours.  2  or  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Ae.  551-552. 

Ae.  551-552  is  a  research  course  on  various  types  of  building  materials,  their  methods  of  and 
fitness  for  use  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  with  advancement  of  some  original  theories  in 
connection  with  such  subjects. 

Ae.  552. — Building  Construction.  2  or  3  hours,  2  or  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Ae.  551-552, 

Ae.  553. — Structural  Design  of  Buildings.  2  or  3  hours.  2  or  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Ae.  553-554. 

Ae.  553-554  is  a  research  course  on  a  special  phase  of  reinforced  concrete  or  steel  design  and 
construction  of  buildings,  with  advancement  of  some  original  theories  in  connection  with  such 
subjects. 

Ae.  554. — Structural  Design  of  Buildings.  2  or  3  hours.  2  or  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Ae.  553-554. 

ASTRONOMY 

Aty,  241. — Descriptive  Astronomy.  3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory-observing. 
4  credits. 

A  survey  of  the  astronomical  universe.  The  earth  as  an  astronom.ical  body ;  the  solar  system ; 
stars  and  nebulae ;  the  galaxy ;  the  constellations ;  astronomical  instruments  and  their  uses ; 
amateur  telescope  making.  Students  who  have  previously  earned  credit  in  Aty.  406  may  not  obtain 
credit  for  Aty.  241. 

Aty.  301. — Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: A  knowledge  of  elementary  trigonometry  and  logarithms. 

The  geographical  and  astronomical  principles  and  practices  involved  in  determination  of 
position  at  sea  and  in  the  air  and  in  the  guidance  of  marine  and  air-craft.  Instruments  of 
navigation  and  their  use. 
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Aty.  305. — Marine  Navigation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  knowl- 
edge of  elementary  trigonometry  and  logarithms.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Aty.  305-306. 

Aty.  305-306.  An  intensive  course  utilizing  the  same  instructional  procedures  and  covering 
the  same  topics  as  are  involved  in  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Topics  studied  include  charts,  the  compass,  dead  reckoning  piloting, 
nautical  astronomy,  celestial  navigation,  navigational  instruments,  the  navigator's  work  at  sea. 
Much   practical   work   is  involved. 

Aty.  306. — Marine  Navigation,  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Aty.  305. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Aty.  305-306. 

Aty.  406. — Celestial  Mechanics  and  Astronomical  Measurements.  3  hours, 
and  2  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite:  A  knowledge  of  plane  trigo- 
nometry and  logarithms,  or  Ms.  105. 

A  study  of  the  earth  as  an  astronomical  body.  A  study  of  the  other  planets  as  to  distances, 
orbits,  diameters,  masses,  rotations,  and  satellite  systems.     A  special  study  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bey.  301. — General  Bacteriology.  Offered  each  semester.  2  hours,  and  4  hours 
laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisites:  C-6,  or  equivalent;  Cy.  101-102,  or  Acy. 
125-126. 

Morphology,  physiology  and  cultivation  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms.  Frobisher, 
Fundamentals  of  Bacteriololy,  8d.  Ed. 

Bey.  302. — Agricultural  Bacteriology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.    Prerequisites:  Bey.  301. 

A  study  of  bacteria  and  associated  microorganisms  in  relation  to  water,  milk,  silage  and  farm 
problems. 

Bey.  304. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory,  4 
credits.     Prerequisite:  Bey.  301. 

Recognition,  culture,  and  special  laboratory  technique  of  handling  pathogens  and  viruses ; 
theories  and  principles  of  immunity  and  infection.  Jordan  &  Burrows ;  Text  of  Bacteriology, 
13th  Ed. 

Bey.  306, — Bacteriology  of  Foods.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Bey.  301. 

Relation  of  bacteria,  yeast,  molds  and  other  micro-organisms  to  preservation  and  spoilage  of 
foods.     Tanner,  Microbioloav  of  Foods.  2d  Ed. 

Bey,  308. — Sanitary  Laboratory  Practice.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester. 
1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits.     Corequisite:  Cy.  215. 

Problems  in  sewage  and  public  sanitation,  designed  primarily  for  sanitary  engineers.  American 
Public  Health  Association  and  American  Water  Works  Association,  Standard  Methods  for  Examina- 
tion of  Water  and  Sewage,  and  Gainey,  Microbiology  of  Water  and  Sewage. 

Bey.  401. — Advanced  Bacteriological  Technique.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  labora- 
tory,    4  credits. 

Consists  of  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  development  and  uses  of  various  bacteriological 
and  serological  techniques  used  in  diagnosis,  examination  of  various  products  of  food,  water,  milk, 
but  not   covered   in  other  formal  course   offerings. 
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Bey.  402. — Dairy  Bacteriology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratoiy.  4  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Bey.  301. 

Consideration  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms  encountered  in  milk  and  dairy  products  ; 
milk  spoilage,  milk  fermentation  ;  bacteriology  of  butter,  ice  cream,  cheese ;  standard  methods  of 
milk  analysis  and  dairy  inspection.     Hammer,  Dairy  Bacteriology. 

Bey.  403. — Epidemiology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  reading  and  problem  work. 
3  credits. 

History,  spread   and   means   of  control   of   communicable   diseases. 

Bey.  404 — Filterable  viruses  and  associated  organisms.  1  hour,  and  4  hours 
laboratory.     3  credits. 

The  nature  and  study  of  the  activity  of  viruses,  bacteriophage  and  rickettsial  parasites  of 
man,  lower  animals  and  plants. 

Bey.  411. — Principles  and  Practices  of  Immunology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours 
laboratory.    4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bey.  301. 

Consideration  of  preparations  and  therapeutic  uses  of  biologicals  from  a  bacteriological  stand- 
piont;  diagnostic  tests.     Sherwood,  Immunity,  2d  Ed. 

Bey.  412. — Industrial  Bacteriology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Bey.  301. 

Consideration  of  principles  and  problems  in  industrial  bacteriology ;  isolation,  cnltivation  and 
classifications  of  organisms  concerned.     Prescott  &  Dunn,  Indiistrial  Microbiology. 

Bey,  440. — Special  Bacteriology  and  Sanitation.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  labora- 
tory.   4  credits.     (See  also  Ey.  450.) 

Treats  the  algae  and  related  organisnaa  (Limnology),  Protozoan  Disease  Agents,  Virus  Disease 
Agents,  and  Bacterial  pollution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  means  of  spread  and  prevention  of  each 
disease — Mosquito,  fly.  flea,  louse,  and  tick  abatement. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites : 

1.  Bachelor's  degree; 

2.  At  least  twenty  semester  hours  in  bacteriology. 

Bey.  500. — Advanced  Bacteriology.  2  hours  laboratory  and  library  work  for 
each  semester  credit  desired.  4  to  8  credits  allowed  per  semester.  Prerequisite: 
2  undergraduate  courses  in  bacteriology. 

Problems  in  Pathogenic,  Dairy.  Sanitary,  Industrial,  Food  and  Soil  Bacteriology.  Open  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students  as  major  or  minor  material. 

Bey.  555. — Seminar.     1  credit. 

Discussion   and   reading   assignment    in    bacteriological    literature. 

Bey.  570. — Research  in  Bacteriology.  2  hours  work  per  week  required  for 
each  credit  desired.     Prerequisite:  Bey.  500. 

A  study  of  methods  and  their  application  in  research  problems  in  different  fields  of  Bacteriology. 
ReQuired  of  graduate  majors. 

BAND 

(See  Music) 
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BIOLOGY 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Biology  should,  if  possible,  arrange  to  take  C-6  during 
the  freshman  year.  All  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  who  major  in  Biolog)- 
will  take  Ely.  161,  162,  208,  209,  210,  and  325.  Any  exceptions  to  the  above  regulations 
will  require  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Students  who  expect  to  present  Biology  as  a  part  of  a  group  major  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  department  for  the  combination  of  courses  taken  in  Biology. 

The  minimum  pre-medical  requirement  in  Biology  may  be  satisfied  by  C-6,  Bly.  161, 
162  and  209.  In  addition,  Bly.  210,  208  and  325  are  strongly  advised  and  one  or  more  of 
these  are  required  by  certain  medical  schools. 

Courses  marked  (**)  are  "service  courses"  offered  by  the  Department  of  Biology  for 
the  special  needs  of  various  groups  of  students.  These  courses  do  not  give  credit  toward 
a  major  or  group  major  except  by  the  specific  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

**Bly.  133. — Common  Animals  and  Plants  of  Florida.  1  hour,  and  4  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

Designed  to  provide  a  recognition  of  and  an  acquaintance  with  Bome  of  the  more  conunon 
animals  and  plants  of  Florida.  Especially  planned  to  prepare  teachers  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  animal — or  what  plant — is  that?"  Individual  work  in  the  field  and  the  making  of  a 
personal  reference  collection  of  plants  and  anim.als  is  encouraged. 

**BIy,  134. — The  Life  of  the  Inland  Waters  of  Florida.  1  hour,  and  4  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

A  companion  course  to  Bly.  133  but  concerned  with  the  common  planta  and  animal  life  of 
our  streams,  pools,  ponds,  lakes  and  marshes.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  obtaining  an 
acquaintance  with  those  species  and  groups  of  organisms  that  comprise  the  more  important,  mor« 
conspicuous,  and  more  interesting  members  of  Florida's  rich  aquatic  biota.  Laboratory  demon- 
strations, field  trips  and  individual  projects  will  form  an  important  part  of  this  course. 

**Bly.  140. — Animal  Parasites  of  Importance  in  Florida.  3  hours,  and  3  hours 
laboratory.    4  credits. 

A  study  of  those  protozoon  and  helmenthic  parasites  common  to  man  in  Florida ;  and  th« 
entomology  of  mosquitoes,  fleas,  flies,  ticks,  bedbugs,  lice,  etc.,  together  with  a  study  of  means 
of  their  control.     Designed  for  field-workers  in  Public  Health  and  Sanitation. 

**Bly.  142. — General  Animal  Biology  and  Parasitology.     No  credit. 

A  review  of  the  elementary  principles  of  biology  and  a  treatment  of  the  morphology,  life 
cycles  and  .general  biology  of  the  human  parasites  occurring  in  Florida.  A  residence  short  course 
for  Sanitary  Officers. 

Bly.  161. — Biology  Laboratory.  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  C-61. 

An  introductory  laboratory  course  dealing  with  cells,  the  organization  of  a  rriammal  and  of 
the  major  groups  of  plants  and  animals. 

Bly.  162. — Biology  Laboratory.  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  C-62. 

An  introductory  laboratory  course  dealing  with  methods  of  reproduction,  germ  cell  formation, 
genetics,    homology,   embryology,    evolution,   taxonomy   and   ecology. 

Bly.   161  and  162  are  prerequisites  for  most  of  the  other  courses   in  this  department. 

Bly.  208. — Invertebrate  Zoology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Bly.  161-162. 

Morphology  and   life  histories   of   the   major   groups   of   invertebrates. 
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Bly.  209. — Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.     Prerequisite:   Bly.   161-162.     Offered   each   semester. 

Bly.  210. — Vertebrate  Embryology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Bly.  209.     Offered  each  semester. 

Bly.  310. — Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  labora- 
tory. .  4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bly.  209. 

Lectures  on  the  physiologry  and  anatomy  of  the  mammalian  body  supplemented  by  individtuU 
dissections  of  the  cat. 

Bly.  315. — Mammalogy.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory  or  field  work.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  161-162. 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  mammals,  dealing  with  the  morphology,  taxonomy  and 
distribution  of  mammals  of  the  world,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  natural  history  of  those  of 
the  southeastern  states. 

Bly.  320. — Ornithology.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory,  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Bly.  161-162. 

An  introduction  to  the  biology  of  birds.  Designed  to  provide  some  knowledge  of  the  mor- 
phology, taxonomy,  distribution,  and  adaptations  of  the  birds  of  the  world,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  local  avifauna.     Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  laboratory  techniques. 

Bly.  325. — Genetics  and  Evolution.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Bly. 
161-162. 

An  introduction  to  the  data  and  methods  of  genetics  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  organic  evolution. 

Bly.  331. — Introduction  to  Cytology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  208. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  on  the  general  morphology  of  the  cell,  with  particular  reference  to 
animal  cells,  and  including  the  use  of  various  laboratory  methods  and  techniques  for  studying  cells. 

Bly.  332. — Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  208. 

An  advanced  survey  of  the  morphology,  developmental  stages  and  classification  of  the  inverte- 
brate phyla. 

Bly.  351. — Biological  Laboratory  Techniques.     1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory. 

3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  161-162. 

The  theory  and  use  of  the  microscope  and  various  microscopic  accessories ;  the  preparation 
and  examination  of  microscopic  materials. 

Bly.  355. — Marine  Ecology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Bly.  208  and  Cy.  102. 

A  study  of  marine  plants  and  animals  and  the  physical  and  chemical  character  of  their 
environment.  F'ield  trips  to  the  coast  are  planned  to  give  the  student  direct  contact  with  marine 
life. 

Bly.  361. — A  Survey  of  the  Arthropods,  exclusive  of  insects.  2  hours,  and 
6  hours  laboratory.     4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bly.  161-162. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  arthropod  morphology, 
physiology   and  taxonomy. 

Bly.  362. — Insect  Biology.     2  hours,   and   6   hours   laboratory   or  field  work. 

4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bly,  161-162. 

A  course  in  the  morpohology,  classification  and  natural  history  of  insects,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  local  fauna.      (Formerly  listed   as   Bly.   333.) 
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BIy.  411. — Individual  Problems  in  Animal  Biology.  2,  3  or  4  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: At  least  twelve  credits  in  approved  major  courses  in  Biology  and 
permission  of  the  Head  of  the  De'partment. 

Bly.   411-412 :     Qualified  students  and   the   instructor  concerned   may   choose  a   particular   topic 

or  problems  for  study. 

Bly.  412. — Individual  Problems  in  Animal  Biology.    2,  3  or  4  credits. 

Bly.  416. — Animal  Parasitology.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Bly.  208-209. 

The  animal  organisms,  especially  the  Protozoa  and  worms,  that  cause  disease  in  man  and  th« 
higher  vertebrates. 

Bly.  425. — Field  Biology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  field  or  laboratory  work.  4 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  361. 

Bly.  425-426 :  Animal  life  of  northern  Florida,  with  particular  reference  to  the  arthropods. 
An  introduction  to  bio-ecology  and  field  methods.  The  acquirements  of  a  recognition  of  the  more 
common  terrestrial  and  aquatic  animals  is  accompanied  by  field  and  laboratory  work  in  animal 
ecoloKy  and   field   biology. 

Bly.  426. — Field  Biology.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  field  or  laboratory  work. 
4  credits.      Prerequisite:  Bly.  362. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduate  majors  in  Biology  are  limited  to  certain  specific  fields,  determined  by  depart- 
miental  and  library  facilities  and  the  special  interests  and  training  of  the  departmental 
staff.  In  general  these  fields  are  life  history,  ecological,  distributional  and  taxonomic 
studies  on  approved  groups  of  the  local  fauna;  the  ecological  factors  and  biotic  relation- 
ships of  Florida  habitats;  certain  problems  in  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  embryology  and 
morphology.  In  addition  to  the  regular  M.S.  and  Ph.D.  curricula  a  special  M.S.  curriculum 
which  stresses  a  knowledge  of  basic  courses  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  local  biota  is 
available  for  qualified  applicants,  who  expect  to  teach  in  high  school  or  Junior  College. 

Prerequisites:  Approximately  thirty  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  courses  in  Animal 
Biology,  including  at  least  a  one-semester  course  in  each  of  the  following:  Comparative 
Vertebrate  Morphology,  Embryology,  Invertebrate  Zoology,  and  Geneteics.  Students  not 
meeting  the  above  requirements  will  be  required  to  make  up  any  deficiency  early  in  their 
graduate  work. 

In  addition,  it  is  strongly  advised  that  the  student  have  completed  at  least  three  semester 
courses  in  two  of  the  following  fields:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Forestry,  Geology,  Physics, 
Psychology,  and  Soil  Science. 

The  Department  of  Biology  requires  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  for 
the  M.S.  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages  for  the  Ph.D. 

Bly.  502. — Statistical  Methods  for  Biologists.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: 20  credits  in  biology. 

Bly.  505. — History  of  Biology.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  An  under- 
graduate major  in  biology.     Required  of  all  graduate  majors  in  the  department. 

Bly.  506. — Bioiegical  Literature  and  Institutions.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Re- 
quired of  all  graduate  majors.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  505. 

A  review  of  the  compendia,  journals  and  bibliographic  sources  in  the  various  fields  of  biology 
and  a  survey  of  the  workers,  collections,  and  special   fields  of  research  of  some  of  the  more  imr- 
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portant    laboratories    and    museums    of    zooloBy.      Considerable    emphasis    wiU    be    placed    upon    the 
ireparation  of  reports   and  digests,   and   the  use  of   bibliographic   sources. 

Bly.  507. — Taxonomic  Studies.  1  hour,  and  6  to  12  hours  laboratory.  3,  4  or 
5  credits. 

Bly.  507-508 :  A  detailed  classification  of  a  selected  group  of  organisms,  well  represented  in 
the  local   biota. 

Bly.  508. — Taxonomic  Studies.  1  hour,  and  6  to  12  hours  laboratoi-y.  3,  4  or 
5  credits. 

Bly.  509. — Zoogeography.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Bly.  510. — Animal  Ecology.  2  hours,  and  1  or  2  half  days  of  field  or  labora- 
tory.   3  or  4  credits. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  principles  and  methods  of  ecology  with  special  reference  to 
animals ;  field  and  laboratory  work  on  the  ecological  measurements  of  the  physical  factors  and 
observations  on   the  biota   of  representative  Florida   habitats. 

Bly.  511. — Florida  Wild  Life.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  field  and  laboratory  work. 
3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Bly.  511-512.     Prerequisite:  Bly.  425-426. 

Bly.  511-512  covers  studies  in  the  application  of  ecological  principles  to  specific  wild-life 
research   and   to  the  practice  of  wild-life  conservation. 

Bly.  512. — Florida  Wild  Life.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory  work.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Bly.  511-512. 

Bly.  513. — Vertebrate  Morphology.  1  hour,  and  6,  9  or  12  hours  laboratory. 
3,  4  or  5  credits.  Prerequisite:  an  undergraduate  major  in  biology,  including 
Bly.  210  (Vertebrate  Embryology). 

Bly.  514. — Vertebrate  Morphology.  1  hour,  and  6,  9  or  12  hours  laboratory. 
3,  4  or  5  credits. 

Bly.  515. — Invertebrate  Morphology.  1  hour,  and  6,  9  or  12  hours  laboratory. 
3,  4  or  5  credits.  Prerequisite:  an  undergraduate  major  in  biology,  including 
a  course  in  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Bly.  516. — Invertebrate  Morphology.  1  hour,  and  6,  9  or  12  hours  laboratory. 
3,  4  or  5  credits. 

Bly.  519. — Individual  Problems  in  Animal  Biology.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
arranged.     Thesis  required.     Prerequisite:  an  approved  major  in  biology. 

Bly.  519-520  is  required  of  all  applicants  for  the  master's  degree.  Each  applicant  undertakes 
an  approved  individual  problem  in  biology,  the  results  of  which  will  be  presented  in  a  master's  thesis. 
The  problem  will  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  staff  Problems  may  be 
chosen  from  one  of  the  following  fields :  vertebrate  or  invertebrate  morphology  or  embryology ; 
classification  of  taxonomy  of  certain  approved  groups  ;  natural  history  or  distribution  of  a  selected 
group  of  local  animals ;  investigations  of  animal  habitats  in  Florida. 

Bly.  520. — Individual  Problems  in  Animal  Biology.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
arranged. 

Bly.  521. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.  1  hour,  and  6,  9  or  12  hours 
laboratory  or  field  work.    3,  4  or  5  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bly.  425-426. 

Bly.  521-522  is  a  detailed  study  of  the  life  history  or  life  histories  and  ecological  relationships 
of  some  species  or  natural  group  of  local  animals. 
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Bly,  522. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.  1  hour,  and  6,  9  or  12  hours 
laboratory  or  field  work.     3,  4  or  5  credits. 

Bly,  523. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.  A  second  year  continuation 
of  Bly.  521-522.     Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

Bly.  524. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.  A  second  year  continuation 
of  Bly.  521-522.     Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 

Bly.  533. — Problems  and  Concepts  of  Taxonomy  and  Nomenclature.  2  hours. 
2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Bly.  533-534.  Prerequisites:  Bly.  325  and 
507-508. 

Bly.  533-534 :  A  critical  study  of  selected  taxonomic  synopses,  recisions,  and  monographs  with 
special  reference  to  the  bearing  of  the  principles  and  concepts  of  distribution,  genetics,  and 
ecology  on  taxonomic  problems. 

Bly.  534. — Problems  and  Concepts  of  Taxonomy  and  Nomenclature.  2  hours. 
2  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Bly.  533-534. 

Bly.  541. — Problems  in  Game  Management.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 
Open  only  to  qualified  graduate  majors  in  Biology  on  the  approval  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department.     Ordinarily  Bly.  508,  510,  and  521  or  522  will  be  prerequisites. 

The  application  of  a  taxonomic  and  ecological  background  to  various  specific  problems  of  Florida 
game  and  wildlife  management. 

Bly.  542. — Problems  in  Game  Management.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged. 
An  alternative  to  or  continuation  of  Bly.  541. 

BOTANY 

Bty.  303. — General  Botany.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  course  Bty.  303-304. 

A  study  of  the  form,  structure,  growth,  reproduction,  physiology  of  plants  and  their  various 
organs,  relation  of  plants  to  their  environment  and  to  each  other ;  principles  underlying  inherit- 
ance, variation  and  organic  evolution.  Required  of  students  majoring  in  Botany,  Bacteriology 
and  Plant  Pathology.     Holman  &  Robbins,   Textbook  of  General  Botany,   4th   Edition. 

Bty.  304. — General  Botany.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  course  Bty.  303-304. 

Bty.  308. — Plant  Taxonomy.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory  and  field  work. 
4  credits.    Prerequisites:  Bty.  303-304. 

Principles  of  classification  of  plants  and  the  use  of  manuals  for  the  identification  of  common 
seed  plants  and  ferns. 

Bty.  311. — Plant  Physiology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory,  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Bty.  303  or  304;  Acy.  125-126,  or  equivalent.  Desirable  pre- 
requisites: Sis.  301,  Ps.  211,  Pt.  321. 

A  study  of  absorption,  assimilation,  transpiration,  respiration,  growth,  water  relations,  and 
other  functions  of  plants. 

Bty,  401. — Plant  Ecology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory  and  field  work. 
4  credits.  Prerequisites:  Bty,  303-304.  Desirable  prerequisites:  Bty.  308,  Bty. 
311,  Sis.  301  or  302,  Fy.  311. 

studies  of  kinds  and  classification  of  vegetation,  particularly  those  of  Florida,  and  consideration 
and  measurement  of  climatic,  edaphic,  physiographic,  and  biotic   factors   and  of   plant  succession. 
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Bty.  431. — Plant  Histology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Bty.  303-304,  or  equivalent. 

Methods  and  practice  in  killing,  fixing,  sectioning  and  staining  of  plant  tissues  and  organs. 
Assignment  of  special  plant  materials.     Chamberlain,  Methods  in  Plant  Histology,  5th  revised  edition. 

Bty.  432. — Plant  Anatomy.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Desir- 
able Prerequisites:  Bty.  431. 

Origin,  structure  and  function  of  principal  tissues  and  organs  of  plants.  Eames  &  McDaniels, 
Introduction  to  Plant  Anatomy. 

Bty.  440. — Special  Botany  and  Sanitation.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.    The  College  of  Engineering  cooperating. 

Studies  of  algae  and  related  organisms  (Limnology)  often  found  in  water,  of  insects  affecting 
the  health  of  man  and  of  engineering  principles  applicable  to  sanitary  Engineering,  Entomology, 
Botany.    Health    Education.    Sociology    and    Agriculture. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Graduate  major  in  Botany  may  select  subjects  for  particular  study  in  the  following 
fields  of  Botany:  taxonomy,  physiology,  ecology  and  plant  geography,  and  morphology  and 
anatomy.  Both  courses,  Bty.  500  and  570,  can  be  arranged  to  cover  the  particular  subject 
of  the  student's  speciality. 

Prerequisites:    Bachelor  degree  and  at  least  20  semester  hours  in  Botany. 

Bty.  500. — Advanced  Botany.  8  hours  laboratory  and  field  work  with  some 
lectures  and  conferences.  4  credits  per  semester.  Prerequisites:  At  least  one 
course  in  the  field  of  the  specialty  as  approved  by  head  of  department  and  in- 
structor. 

Lectures,  laboratory,  and  problems  in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  botany ;  taxonomy,  physiology, 
ecology  and  plant  geography,  and  morphology  and  anatomy,  depending  on  the  requirements  of 
the  minor  or  ma.ior  student  in  botany. 

Bty.  555. — Botany  Seminar.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  various  fields  of  botany,  bacteriology,  and  plant  pathology, 
depending  on  students  major.     Required  of  graduate  majors  in  botany.     Offered  each  semester. 


Bty.  570. — Research  in  Botany.    8  hours  laboratory  or  field,  work, 
semester.     Prerequisites:  Bty.  500  and  555. 

Conducting  research  on   assigned  problems   in  one  of  the   fields   of   botany. 
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Bs.  304. — Business  Ethics.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  ethical  considerations  underlying  business  relationships ;  policy  and  ethics  in  busi- 
ness ;  ethics  and  price  policies ;  self-regulation  in  business ;  unfair  competitive  methods ;  trad* 
associations :  codes  of  business  ethics. 

Bs.  361. — Property  Insurance.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Fire  and  Marine  insurance. 

Bs.  362, — Property  Insurance.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Bond,  title,  and  casualty  insurance. 

Bs.  373. — Personnel  Management.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  comparison  of  and  critical  evaluation  of  public  and  private  personnel  practices  and  techniqnea 
of  recruiting,  selecting,  transferring,  promoting,  classifying  and  training  workers.  Attention  is 
centered  on  the  problem  of  training  to  fit  workers  for  the  different  types  and  levels  of  duties  called 
for  by  government,  by  industry  and  by  other  types  of  biisiness  enterprises.  Consideration  •t 
organization,  policies,  and  procedures  of  managing  men. 

Bs.  390. — Property  Valuation.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Meaning  of  value ;  influence  of  population  growth ;  F.H.A.  system  and  its  effect  on  appraising 
technique ;  capitalizing  income ;  depreciation ;  appraising  homes,  business  property,  apartment 
houses,  ofRce  buildings,  special  purpose  buildings  ;  appraisals  and  taxation. 

Bs.  391. — Property  Management.     3  hours.     3  credits.     (Formerly  Bs.  466.) 

Management  of  real  properties  as  part  of  the  real  estate  business ;  principles,  management 
and  organization ;  collections,  expenditures  and  services ;  physical  care  of  the  property ;  records ; 
agent's  relations  with  tenant. 

Bs.  392. — Problems  in  Real  Estate  Brokerage.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Organization  and  conduct  of  the  real-estate  brokerage  business ;  social,  economic,  legal,  and 
ethical  responsibilities  of  the  broker ;  listing  and  listing  methods ;  advertising  and  sales ;  real- 
estate  brokers'  law ;  commissions ;  relationship  with  title  insurance  companies  and  attorneys. 

Bs.  393. — Urban  Land  Utilization.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Land  and  population ;  economics  of  land  utilization ;  urbanization  and  urban  land ;  manu- 
facturing as  an  urbanizing  factor ;  labor  as  a  factor ;  transportation  and  commerce  in  city  location 
and  urbanization. 

Bs.  401. — Business  Law.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Contracts :  Formation  and  interpretation ;  operation  and  discharge ;  remedies.  Agency : 
Nature  and  formation  of  relationship ;  inter-relationship  responsibilities  and  rights ;  responsibility 
as  to  third  parties,  termination  of  relationship. 

Bs.  402, — Business  Law.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sales :  Formaton  and  performance  of  contracts  of  sale  of  personal  property ;  remedies  of 
sellers  and  buyers  for  breach.  Negotiable  Instruments :  Formation  and  operation  of  negotiable 
contract ;  rights  and  obligations  of  ^farious   parties   on   negotiable  instrument ;   discharge. 

Bs.  403. — Law  in  Relation  to  the  Form  of  the  Business  Unit.  Offered  each 
semester.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Partnership :  nature,  internal  and  external  relationship,  property  rights  of  partner,  dissolu- 
tion and  winding  up.  Corporations :  Corporate  charter  and  structure,  stock  and  stockholders, 
directors  and  officers  and  power  of  corporation. 

Bs.  420, — Bank  Management.     3  hours,     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  321. 

Policies,  practices  and  problems  of  commercial  bank  management ;  loans  and  discounts,  in- 
vestments, fiduciary  and  other  services,  the  money  market,  and  relationships  and  competition  with 
the  government  and  other  financial  institutions. 
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Bs.  422. — Investments.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  321-322. 

The  nature  of  investments  ;  investment  policiea  and  types  of  securities ;  analysis  of  securities ; 
the  mechanics  and  mathematics  of  security  purchases ;  factors  influencing  general  movements  of 
•ecurity  prices. 

Bs.  424. — Investment  Analysis.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Bs.  422. 

A  study  of  the  standards  employed  in  the  analysis  of  public  utility,  railroad,  and  general 
corporate  securities ;  the  supervision  of  individual,  bank,  and  insurance  company  eecority  invest- 
ments ;  present  day  factors  influencing  security  values. 

Bs.  427. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation  Finance.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Lectures,  discussions,  and  problems.  A  study  of  the  economic  and  legal  forms  of  business 
enterprise ;  the  instruments  of  business  finance ;  financial  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  the  business  involving  working  capital,  income,  dividend  policy,  current  borrowing, 
credit  extension,  and  the  business  cycle. 

Bs.  428. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation  Finance.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Bs.  427.    A  continuation  of  Bs.  427. 

The  sale  of  corporation  securities  ;  problems  incident  to  growth  and  expansion ;  business  failarea 
and  financial  reconstruction ;  social  aspects  of  corporate  financial  policy,  regulation  and  control 
of  corporate  fiscal  i>olicy  and  taxation  of  corporations. 

Bs.  433. — Advertising.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  relation  of  the  principles  of  advertising  to  economic  theory ;  psychology  of  advertising ; 
a  study  of  agencies,  media  and  methods. 

Bs.  438. — Sales  and  Market  Analysis.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  335. 

Methods  used  in  analyzing  the  selling,  advertising,  and  merchandising  problems  of  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retailers ;  the  use  of  market  research ;  the  objective  of  market  investiga- 
tions ;  planning  market  investigations ;  sales  survey  methods  ;  preparation  of  reports  ;  quantitative 
analysis ;  measurement  of  market  conditions  and  their  effects  on  sales ;  market  trends. 

Bs.  439. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Merchandising.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Kinds  of  merchandising  organization ;  wholesaling  and  retailing ;  store  operation ;  merchan- 
dising practices  and  procedures ;  purchasing,  selling  and  sales  management ;  elements  of  sales- 
manship. 

Bs.  440. — Trade  Relations  in  Caribbean  America.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  regional  trade  course  covering  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela.  The  commercial  importance  of  each  republic  and  island  as  a  market  for  American 
goods  and  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs ;  Florida's  commercial  position  in  such 
trade. 

Bs.  443. — Foreign  Trade  Principles  and  Problems.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Problems  in  foreign  trade :  promotion  of  overseas  trade ;  foreign  trade  surveys ;  products 
of  international  commerce ;  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  customs  ;  foreign  commercial  policies ;  exporting 
systems  and  methods  ;  financing  of  foreign  trade ;  problems  of  shipment ;  legal  aspects  of  foreisrn 
trade ;  importing  problems ;   foreign  trade  of  Florida. 

Bs.  444. — Ocean  Transportation.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Problems  in  ocean  transportation :  types  of  ocean  carriers ;  ocean  routes  ;  ocean  ports ;  services 
of  ocean  freight  carriers ;  ship  brokerage  and  freight  brokerage ;  passenger  carriers ;  steamship 
combinations  and  conferences ;  ocean  freight  rate-making ;  vessel  and  cargo  documents ;  regulation 
•f  shipping ;  government  aid   to  shii>-building  and   operation ;  shipping  of  Florida   ports. 

Bs.  451. — Transportation:  Rates  and  Ratemaking.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:   Es.   351. 

Classification,  tariffs,  rate  structures,  rate-making  procedures,  and  rate  regulation  of  all  type 
of  carriers. 
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Bs.  452. — Transportation:  Service  and  Service  Regulation.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:   Es.  351. 

The  duty  of  service ;  shipping  papers ;  common  carrier  liability ;  claims  and  reparations ; 
car  service ;  terminal  services ;  diversion,  reconsienment  and  transit  privileges ;  routing ;  certificates 
and  permits  for  operation. 

Bs.  461. — Life  Insurance.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  functions  and  nature  of  life  insurance ;  the  economic  characteristics  of  life  insurance : 
the  fundamentals  of  the  science  of  life  insurance :  practices  and  policies  of  insurance  companies ; 
types  of  insurance  companies. 

Bs.  490. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Urban  Growth.    3  hours,    3  credits. 

Real  estate  in  relation  to  the  development  of  cities ;  principles  underlying  urban  growth ; 
distribution  of  population ;  real  estate  developments  and  suburbs ;  shifts  in  land  values ;  location 
of  factories  and  trading  centers. 

Bs.  491. — Principles  and  Problems  of  City  Planning.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Relation  of  city  planning  to  real  estate  values  and  developments ;  use  of  city  plans  by 
realtors ;  building  codes ;  blighted  areas ;  development  of  the  city  center  and  realty  operations ; 
relation  of  realtors  to  city-planning  engineers. 

Bs.  492. — Real  Estate  Finance.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

F^inctions  of  real  estate  finance ;  the  loan  contract ;  the  mortgage  market ;  elements  of  mort- 
gage risk ;  loan  policy  and  administration  of  loans ;  analysis  of  current  mortgage  market  conditions. 

Bs.  493. — Real  Estate  Law.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Necessity  of  learning  when  to  consult  a  lawyer ;  fixtures ;  easements ;  land  descriptions ;  land 
titles  and  interests ;  deeds  ;  mortgages  ;  foreclosures  ;  landlord  and  tenant ;  taxes  and  assessments ; 
avoidance  of  "unauthorized  practice  of  law." 

CILVDUATE   COURSES 

Bs.  501. — Business  Liabilities.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  liabilities  arising  from  State  and  Federal  Statutes  and  from  various  torts,  such  as 
defamation,  misrepresentation,  nuisance,  misuse  of  legal  procedure  and  false  imprisonment. 
Also  liabilities  of  owners  and  occupyers  of  land  and  liabilities  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  goods. 

Bs.  521. — Problems  in  Commercial  Banking.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Bs.  420. 

study  and  analysis  of  recurring  and  special  problems  confronting  the  individual  bank  and 
commercial  banks  as  a   whole. 

Bs.  524. — Investment  Banking.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  investment  banking  from  the  practical  viewpoint,  in  order  to  prepare  the  student 
for  entry  into  the  business.  Equivalent  to  a  training  course,  covering  in  considerable  detail 
all   the   related   fundamentals   of   investment   banking   generally. 

Bs.  527. — Problems  in  Corporation  Finance.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
Bs.  427  and  428  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  leading  problems  of  coi-porate  finance,  including  valuation,  long-term 
financing,  economic  aspects  of  corporate  financing  financial  problems  of  the  small  business, 
reorganization,  and  social  problems  arising  from  corporate  financial  practices.  Consideration  is 
also  given  to  the  relation  between  this  subject  and  other  closely  related  fields  and  to  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  field. 
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Bs.  529. — Banking  and  Currency  Systems.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  321.. 

An  examination  of  the  banking  and  currency  systems  of  the  principal  nations  and  of  the 
international  financial  arrangements  including  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank. 

Bs.  535. — Market  Management.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Bs.  438 
and  439  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  some  marketing  policy  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  enterprise. 
Channels  of  distribution,   pricing,  sales  promotion,   marketing  trends   and   sales   organization. 

Bs.  591. — Problems  in  Property  Valuation  and  Management.  3  hours.  3 
credits. 

Techniques  of  appraising  real  property  are  studied  in  detail ;  the  case  method  is  combined 
with  field  investigation.     Modern  real   estate  management  methods   are  critically  examined. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Note:    These  courses  do  not  count  as  credit  in  Education. 

BEn.  81. — Introductory   Typewriting.     Each   semester.     4   hours    laboratory. 

2  credits. 

Skill  in  typewriting  is  developed  through  practice  upon  personal  and  business  problems.  It 
is  intended  that  the  student  will  develop  the  skill  necessary  to  meet  his  personal  needs  in  typing. 

BEn.  91. — Introductory  Shorthand.     Each  semester.     4  hours.     3  credits. 

The  theory   of  Gregg   shorthand   is   completed,   using   the   functional   method    approach. 

BEn.  97. — Handwriting.  1  hour.  1  credit.  Required  for  Elementary  School 
certification. 

Designed  primarily  for  those  training  to  become  elementary  school  teachers.  It  gives  ad- 
vanced training  in  penmanship  and  covers  methods  in  teaching  handwriting. 

BEn.  181. — Advanced  Typewriting.  Each  semester.  4  hours  laboratory.  2 
credits.    Prerequisite:  BEn.  81  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Designed  for  those  who  desire  more  intensive  training  in  typewriting,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
desire  teacher  certification  in  typewriting.  An  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  increased  speed  and 
special  forms,   including   rejwrts   and  manuscripts. 

BEn.  191. — Shorthand  Dictation.  Each  semester.  4  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: BEn.  81  and  BEn,  91,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Dictation  is  developed,  with  emphasis  on  both  speed  and  accuracy.  There  is  a  continued 
emphasis  on  shorthand  skills. 

BEn.  291. — Shorthand  Dictation  and  Transcription.  Each  semester.  4  hours 
laboratory,  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  BEn.  191  or  permission  of  instructor.  This 
course  is  needed  for  obtaining  state  certification  as  a  teacher  of  shorthand. 

An  advanced  course  in  Gregg  shorthand  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  develop  a  higher 
degree  of  skill  in  taking  dictation.     Transcription  speed  from  shorthand  notes  is  emphasized. 

BEn.   298. — Office   Practice    and    Management.      Second    semester,      3    hours. 

3  credits. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  office  practices  and  procedures  of  the  modern  office. 
Areas  covered  will  include  business  correspondence,  communications,  filing  information,  kinds  and 
uses  of  office  machines,  transportation  and  travel  information,  summaries  and  reports,  business 
and  office  organization,  business  etiquette  and  ethics. 
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BEn,  351. — OflSce  Practice  Techniques.  First  semester.  4  hours  laboratory. 
2  credits. 

Includes  the  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  filing  and  mailing  in  the  modern 
business  office.  Through  practice,  the  student  will  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  more  im- 
portant principles  and  processes. 

BEn.  352. — Ofl&ce  Machine  Techniques.    Second  semester.    4  hours  laboratory. 

2  credits.    Prerequisite:  BEn.  81  or  ^permission  of  instructor. 

The  voice-writing  machines,  duplicating  machines,  adding  machines  and  calculating  machines 
are  studied,  both  as  to  techniques  and  operation.  The  student  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  skill  in  the  operation  of  each  of  these  machines. 

BEn.  461. — Principles  of  Business  Education.  First  semester.  3  hours.  3 
credits. 

Undertakes  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  purposes,  administration,  and  supervision  of 
business  education. 

BEn.  462. — Teaching  Secretarial  Studies.  Second  semester.  3  hours.  3 
credits.     Prerequisite:  a  course  in  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

Designed  for  teachers  of  business  subjects  or  those  in  preparation  for  teaching.  It  includes 
a  study  of  the  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  secretarial  subjects. 

BEn.  463. — Teaching   Social-Business   Subjects.      Second   semester,     3   hours, 

3  credits.     Prerequisites:  a  course  in  accounting,  business  law,  economics. 

Designed  for  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  of  business  subjects.  It  includes  the  study  of 
the  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  business  subjects  which  may  be  included 
in  the  general  education  program  of  the  high  school  student. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Cg.  342. — Fuels.    7  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisites:  Cy.  202  and  Ms.  106. 

A  study,  with  laboratory  tests  following  A.S.T.M.  methods,  of  the  three  major  fuels :  coal,  oil 
and  gas.     Griswold,  Fuels,  Combustion  and  Furnaces. 

Cg.  345. — Industrial  Stoichiometry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  Cy.  202,  Ms.  354,  Ps.  206. 

Cg.  345-346 :  Industrial  processes  and  calculations.  Weight  balances,  gas  calculations,  vapor 
pressure,  vaporization  and  condensation  processes,  solubility  and  crystallization,  thermophysics, 
thermochemistry,  material  and  heat  balances.  Hougen  and  Watson,  Chemical  Process  Principles, 
Part.  I. 

Cg.  346. — Industrial  Stoichiometry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Cg.  345-346. 

Cg.  361. — Materials  of  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Cy. 
106,  Ps.  206. 

Production,  properties  and  uses  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  cement,  brick, 
plastics,  and  timber.     White,  Engineering  Materials. 

Cg.  442. — Chemical  Engineering  Seminar.     1  hour,     1  credit. 

Cg.  443, — Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory,  6  hours.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Cg.  443-444.     Prerequisite:  Cg.  447, 

Cg.  443-444 :    Experiments   in  chemical  engineering  operations. 

Cg.  444. — Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory.  6  hours.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Cg.  443-444.     Prerequisite:  Cg.  448. 
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Cg.  447. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Cg.  447-448.     Prerequisite:  Cg.  346. 

Cg.  447-448 :  Fundamental  chemical  engineering  operations : — Fluid  flow,  heat  transmission, 
evaporation,  air  conditioning,  water  cooling,  drying,  distillation,  gas  absorption,  solvent  extraction, 
counter-current  decantation,  crystallization,  filtration,  crushing  and  grinding,  classification  of 
solids,  conveying.     Badger  and  McCabe,  Elements  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Cg.  448. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Cg.  447-448. 

Cg.  449.— Unit  Processes.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Cg.  448  and 
Cy.  302. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  chemical  industries  with  special  emphasis  on  the  unit  operations 
and  processes  involved.     Shreve,  Chemical  Process  Industries. 

Cg.  457. — Chemical  Engineering  Design,  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory  or 
its  equivalent.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cg.  457-458.  Corequisite: 
Cg.  448. 

Cg.  457-458:  Fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  design  of  chemical  plants  and  their 
equipment ;  cost  accounting  and  estimates ;  personnel ;  patents.  Vilbrandt,  Chemical  Engineering 
Plant  Design.     Tyler,  Chemical  Engineering  Economics. 

Cg.  458. — Chemical  Engineering  Design.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory  or 
its  equivalent.     2  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Cg.  457-458. 

Cg.  467. — Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Cg.  467-468.    Prerequisites:  Cy.  402,  calculus  and  Cg.  447. 

Cg.  467-468 :  Fundamental  applications  of  thermodynamics  to  chemistry  and  chemical  engi- 
neering.    The  three  fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics   are  studied  and  emphasis   is  placed  on 

approximation  methods   for  engineering  calculations. 

Cg.  468. — Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Cg.  467-468. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Requirements  for  admission  to  graduate  work  for  those  students  holding  the  degree  of 
B.Ch.E.,  or  its  equivalent,  who  desire  to  major  in  chemical  engineering: 

1.  Such  students  may  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Eln- 
gineering. 

2.  The  following  courses,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  for  unconditional  entrance 
to  graduate  work  in  chemical  engineering.  Courses  in  each  of  the  four  fundamental 
branches  of  chemistry  (inorganic,  analytical,  organic  and  physical)  ;  one  hour  of  chemical 
Literature;  six  hours  of  chemical  engineering  thermodynamics;  four  hours  of  chemical 
engineering  design;   ten  hours  of  imit  operations,  including  laboratory  work. 

3.  Each  graduate  student,  registering  for  the  first  time,  must  take  comprehensive 
written  or  oral  examinations  over  the  field  of  chemical  engineering.  These  examinations 
are  given  during  registration  week.  The  results  of  these  examinations  are  utilized  by  the 
Special  Supervisory  Committee  in  arranging  the  student's  study  program. 

Cg.  511. — Advanced  Chemical  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3 
credits. 

The   fundamental  principles   involved   in  the  manufacture  of   Organic   CompoundB. 
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Cg.  512, — Advanced  Chemical  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3 
credits. 

Problems  and  discussions  on  unit  operations  of  chemical  engineering  including  the  application 
of  economic  balance  to  design  and  operation. 

Cg.  513. — Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Calculations.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Analysis  of  data,  rectification  and  correlation  of  data,  dimensional  analysis,  graphical  methods 
of  calculation.  Sherwood  and  Reed,  Applied  Mathematics  in  Chemical  Engineering;  Davis, 
Epirical  Equations  and  Nomography. 

Cg.  521. — Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Cg.  521-522. 

Cg.  521-522  is  an  intensive  and  critical  study  of  certain  chemical  engineering  operations  and 
processes. 

Cg.  522. — Special  Topics  in  Chemical  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Cg.  521-522. 

Cg.  525. — Chemical  Engineering  Processing  Equipment.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  industrial  equipment  available  for  commercially  carrying  out  the  various  unit 
operations  such  as  fluid  flow,  heat  transfer,  evaporation,  drying,  Alteration,  etc.  Specific  examples 
of  both  organic  and  inorganic  processes  will  be  used  to  show  how  several  operations  must  be  made 
mutually  compatable  in  a  complete  process.  Problems  in  choice  of  equipment  involving  relative 
costs,  efficiencies,  plant  space  requirements  and  qualities  imparted  to  the  material  handled.  Riegel, 
Chemical  Machinery. 

Cg.  531. — Advanced  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  hours  or  its 
equivalent.     3  credits. 

Advanced  problems  in  the  application  of  Thermodynamics  to  industrial  processes. 

Cg.  541. — Advanced   Unit  Operations.     3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

Selected   comprehensive   problems   in   the   field   of   Unit   Operations. 

Cg.  545. — Adsorption.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Theory  of  adsorption ;  adsorption  as  a  unit  operation  of  chemical  engineering ;  manufacture, 
properties  and  applications  of  typical  adsorbents ;  deionizers ;  testing  of  adsorbents.  Mantell, 
Adsorption. 

Cg.  546. — Drying.     3  class  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

Theory  of  drying  of  solids  and  the  effects  of  certain  variables  on  the  rate  of  di-ying ;  the 
drying  of  suspensions,  solutions,   liquids  and  gases. 

Cg.  551. — Industrial  Adaptability  of  Ceramics.  3  class  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits. 

study  of  origin,  location  of  deposits,  and  uses  of  the  non-metallic  minerals  and  the  application 
of  the  phase  rule  in  developing  industrial  uses.     Ladoo,   Non-Metallic  Minerals. 

Cg.  552. — Production  Control  in  Inorganic  Industries.  3  class  hours  or  its 
equivalent.    3  credits. 

The  efficiency  of  recovery  of  products  manufactured  in  an  inorganic  chemical  industry  and  the 
relationship  of  costs  of  production  to  the  technical  efficiency  of  the  various  unit  operations. 

Cg.  555. — Corrosion.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Fundamentals  of  corrosion  and  its  mitigation ;  the  selection  of  construction  materials  to  pre- 
vent corrosion  in  process  equipment ;  methods  and  equipment  used  by  the  corrosion  engineer. 
McKay  and  Worthington,  Corrosion  Resistance  of  Metals  and  Alloys. 
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Cg.  561. — Fermentation  Industries.    3  class  hours  or  its  equivalent.    3  credits. 

Fundamentals  of  the  fermentation  process ;  ethyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  acetone-butanol,  lactic  acid, 
acetic  acid  and  butylene  glycol ;  mold  fermentations ;  production  of  commercial  yeast,  enzymes  and 
antibiotics.     Prescott  and  Dunn,  Industrial  Microbiology. 

Cg.  563. — Petroleum  Technology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Composition  of  petroleum  gases,  liquids  and  solids ;  fractionation  of  crude  oils  and  studies  of 
the  physical  properties  of  the  components. 

Multicomponent  distillation ;  absorption ;  thermal  and  catalytic  cracking ;  polymerization  and 
isomeriaation  including  the  application  of  thermodynamics  to  these  processes.  Nelson,  Petroleum 
Refinery  Engineering;   Perry,  Chemical  Engineers  Handbook. 

Cg.  565. — ^The  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.  3  class  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits. 

The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  cellulose,  lignin  and  other  constituents  of  wood  and 
other  raw  materials  used  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  The  various  commercial  methods  for 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  will  be  disctissed.  Specific  problems  in  heat,  material  and  economic 
balances  will  be  taken  up  to  illustrate  the  needs  for  sound  design  and  operation  methods  in  the 
industry. 

Cg.  567. — Paint  and  Varnish  Technology.  3  hours  of  class  per  week  or  its 
equivalent.     3  credits. 

Fundamentals  of  drying  oils,  resins  and  thinners ;  technology  of  pigments ;  paint  and  varnish 
formulation  and  evaluation.     Matiello,  Protective  and  Decorative  Coatings. 

Cg.  580. — Research  in  Chemical  Engineering.  6  to  18  hours  of  laboratory 
work  per  week.    2  to  6  credits. 

CHEMISTRY 

(For  courses  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  see  page   155.) 

Cy.  101. — General  Chemistry.  Offered  each  semester.  3  hours,  and  3  hours 
laboratory.    4  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  101-102. 

Cy.  101-102 :  Fundamental  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry.  Non-metallic  elements  and  their 
conjpounds  ;  metals  and  their  compounds  and  some  of  their  uses.  NOTE :  This  course  is  required 
for  all  students  who  intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  for  those  who  major  in  Chemistry 
in  the  Upper  Division. 

Cy.  102. — General  Chemistry.  Offered  each  semester.  3  hours,  and  3  hours 
laboratory.     4  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  101-102. 

Cy.  105. — General  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Upper  percentile  rating  in  Jjlacement  tests  in  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics  or  satisfactory  completion  of  C-2.  In  general,  freshmen  should 
present  evidence  that  they  have  had  high  school  chemistry.  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Basic  Mathematics.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  105-106. 

Cy.  105-106 :  A  first  year  course  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  engineering  students. 
This  course  includes  some  qualitative  analysis. 

Cy.  106. — General  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  105-106. 

Cy.  111. — General  Chemistry.  1  hour  or  its  equivalent.  1  credit.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Cy.  111-112.     Corequisite:  Cy.  101. 

Cy.  111-112:  Assigned  problems  and  readings  for  orientation  and  guidance  in  chemistry  and 
laboratory   experiments. 
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Cy,  112. — General  Chemistry.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Cy.  111-112.    Corequisite:  Cy.  102. 

Cy.  201. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Mainly  Qualitative).  Offered  each  semester. 
3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy. 
201-202.     Prerequisite:  Cy.  102  or  a  grade  of  at  least  B  in  Acy.  126. 

Cy.  201-202 :  Theoretical  principles  and  laboratory  technique  involved  in  the  qualitative  detec- 
tion and  quantitative  determination  of  the  common  metals  and  acid  radicals. 

Cy.    202. — Analytical    Chemistry     (Quantitative),       Offered    each    semester. 

2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.     4  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy. 
201-202. 

Cy.  203. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Qualitative).    2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 

3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  203-204.     Prerequisite:    Cy.  102  or 
Acy.  126. 

Cy.  203-204 :  A  course  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  offered  primarily  for  etudenta 
of   pharmacy. 

Cy.  204. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Quantitative).  1  hour,  and  6  hours  labora- 
tory.    3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  203-204. 

Cy,  211. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Qualitative).  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  211-212.     Prerequisite:  Cy.  201. 

Cy.  211-212:    Additional  laboratory  procedures  in  analytical  chemistry. 

Cy.  212. — Analytical  Chemistry  (Quantitative).  6  hours  laboratory,  2  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  211-212.     Prerequisite:  Cy.  202. 

Cy.  215. — The  Chemistry  of  Water  Treatment.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Cy.  102  or  Cy.  106, 

A  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  examination  and  treatment  of  water, 

*Cy.  262. — Organic  Chemistry.     Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.     3  hours, 
and  6  hours  laboratory.    5  credits.     Prerequisite:    Cy.  102,  or  Cy.  106. 

A  brief  elementary  course  embracing   the  more  important  aliphatic  and   aromatic   compounds. 

Cy.  301. — Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  301-302.     Prerequisite:  Cy,  202. 

Cy.   301-302 :     Preparation   and   properties   of   the    various  aliphatic   and   aromatic   compounds. 

Cy.  302. — Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  301-302. 

Cy.  311. — Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Cy.  311-312.    Corequisite:  Cy.  301. 

Cy.  311-312:    Elementary  organic  syntheses  and  organic  qualitative  analysis. 

Cy.  312. — Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Cy.  311-312.    Corequisite:  Cy.  302. 

Cy.  401. — Physical  Chemistry.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  401-402.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  College 
Physics,  Cy.  202,  Ms.  353-354. 

Cy.  401-402 :    flatter  in  the  three  states,  elementary  thermodynamics,   solutions,   colloids,   elec- 


•Pre-Medical  students  should  take  Cy.   301-302   rather  than  Cy.  262. 
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tricity    as    applied     to     chemistry,     homogeneous     and     heterogeneous    equilibria,     chemical    kinetice, 
photochemistry,   introduction   to  quantum  theory. 

Cy.  402. — Physical  Chemistry.     3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.     4  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  401-402. 

Cy.  403.— Water  Analysis.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Cy.  202. 

Analysis  of  waters  to  determine  their  potability  and  fitness  for  steam  raising  and  other  purposes. 

Cy.  411.— Advanced  Chemistry.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
The  first  half  of  course  Cy.  411-412.     Corequisite:  Cy.  401. 

Cy.   411-412:     Studies   in   stoichiometrical   and  theoretical  chemistry. 

Cy.  412. — Advanced  Chemistry.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  411-412.     Corequisite:  Cy.  402. 

Cy.  462.— Photographic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Cy. 
262,  or  302;  college  physics,  or  suitable  photographic  experience. 

Theory  and  practice  of  photographic   processes   and  materials,   and  their  uses. 

Cy.  481. — Chemical  Literature.  One-half  hour  or  its  equivalent.  %  credit. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Cy.  481-482.  Prerequisite:  3  years  of  chemistry.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  desirable.  , 

Cy.  481-482 :    A  general  study  of  the  present  sources   of  published  chemical   information. 

Cy.  482.— Chemical  Literature.  One-half  hour  or  its  equivalent.  V2  credit. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  481-482. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  General  Chemistry — eight 
semester  hours;  Analytical  chemistry— eight  semester  hours;  Organic  chemistry — eight 
semester  hours;  Physical  chemistry— eight  semester  hours;  Chemical  literature— one  semes- 
ter hour.  Any  deficiency  in  the  prerequisites  must  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  possible  after 
entering  the  Graduate  School. 

Each  graduate  student,  registering  for  the  first  time,  must  take  comprehensive  written 
examinations  over  the  fields  of  inorganic,  analytical,  organic  and  physical  chemistry.    These 
examinations  are  given  during  registration  week.     The  results  of  these  examinations  are 
utilized  by  the  Special  Supervisory  Committees  in  arranging  the  student's  study  program- 
Special  departmental  instructions  should  be  obtained  from  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Cy.  501. — Organic  Preparations.  9  hours  laboratory  or  its  equivalent.  3 
credits. 

Cy.  502. — Structure  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  8 
credits. 

structure,   valency,   molecular  association   and   stereo   chemistry   of   inorganic   compounds. 

Cy.  504. — Inorganic  Preparations.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.  9  hours 
laboratory  or  its  equivalent.    3  credits. 

Laboratory  work  involving  preparation  of  typical  inorganic  compounds  in  addition  to  collateral 
reading  and  discussion.     A  reading   knowledge  of  French   and   German   is  desirable. 
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Cy.  505. — Organic  Nitrogen  Compounds.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester. 
3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Cy.  518. 

Special  lectures  and  collateral  reading  relative  to  the  electronic  and  other  theoretical  con- 
ceptions of  organic  compounds  containing  nitrogen.  Explosives,  pseudo-acids,  certain  dyes,  alka- 
loids, proteins,  etc. 

Cy.  506. — Special  Chapters  in  Organic  Chemistry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Cy.  518. 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  In  general,  topics  to  be  studied  will  be  chosen  from  the 
following  list:  stereochemistry,  tautomerisnv,  acetoacet.ic  ester  syntheses,  malonic  ester  syntheses, 
the  Grignard  reaction,   benzene   theories,   diazo   compounds,   and   indicators. 

Cy.  509. — Electrochemistry  of  Solutions.    3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  solutions  from  the  standpoints  of  conductionmetric  and  electrometric 
phenomena ;  methods  of  measurements  and  applications. 

Cy.  510. — Phase  Rule.    3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

Equilibria  in  systems  of  one,  two,  three  and  four  components  ;   laboratory  studies. 

Cy.  513. — Colloids.    3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

The  preparation  and  study  of  the  behavior  of  various  types  of  colloid  systems  ;  the  phenomenon 
of  adsorption  ;  applications. 

Cy.  515. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Discussion    of    crystallography,    fire-assay,     the     goniometer,     radioactivity,     atomic     structure, 
isotopes,   and  isobars.     The  less   common   compounds   of   phosphorus,   sulfur,    nitrogen    and    silicon. 

Cy.  516. — Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester. 
3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

A  systematic  discussion  of  the  rarer  elements,  considered  by  periodic  group  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  the  common  elements.     Uses  of  the  rarer  elements   and  their  compounds. 

Cy.  517. — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  2  hours  lecture  and  3  hours  labora- 
tory.    3  credits. 

Typical  reactions  which  are  utilized  in  the  synthesis  and  proof  of  structure  of  organic  com- 
pounds ;  quantitative  determination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  simple  organic  compounds  and  the 
determination   of  various   characteristic   groups. 

Cy.  518. — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  1  hour  lecture  and  6  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Cy.  517. 

The   identification  of  organic  compounds. 

Cy.  521. — Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits. 
Prerequisites:  one  year  of  physical  chemistry  and  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

Energetics,  properties  of  ideal  and  non-ideal  systems. 

Cy.  522. — Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits. 
Prerequisites:  one  year  of  physical  chemistry,  differential  and  integral  calculus 
and  either  Cy.  521  or  a  course  in  chemical  thermodynamics. 

Modern  theories   of  acids   and   bases,   homogeneous   and  heterogeneous   catalysis,   equilibrium. 

Cy.  523. — Special  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits. 

The  topics  covered  will  depend  upon  the  particular  needs  of  the  students  and  will  consist  of 
material  not  covered  in  other  courses. 
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Cy.  524. — Special  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits. 

A  continuation  of  Cy.  623. 

Cy.  525. — Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes.     3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

The  monocyclic  terpenes  and  related  hydroaromatic   compounds. 

Cy.  526. — Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes.     3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

The   dicyclic   terpenes   and   their   derivatives. 

Cy.  527. — Laboratory  Distillation.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  To 
have  had  a  course  in  differential  equations  is  advantageous. 

Simple  and  fractional  distillation ;  steam  distillation ;  molecular  distillation.  Determination 
of  the  number  of  theoretical  plates,  the  optimum  reflux  ratio  and  the  sharpness  of  separation 
using   packed   columns. 

Cy.  530. — Physical-Organic  Chemistry.     3  hours  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

The  theory  and  application  of  physical  methods  in  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  organic 
compounds. 

Cy.  533. — Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semes- 
ter.    2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Applications  of  physico-chemical  principles  to  analytical  chemistry.  Electrometric  titrations. 
Colorimetry.     Nephelometry. 

Cy.  534. — Advanced  Sanitary  Chemistry.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The   applications   of  physico-chemical   principles   to   water   treatment. 

Cy.  536. — Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Selected  methods  for  the  detection  and  determination  of  a  number  of  elements  not  covered  in 
elementary  courses. 

Cy.  538. — Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester. 
9  hours  laboratory  or  its  equivalent.     3  credits. 

Cy.  570. — Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.    2  to  6  hours  credit. 
Cy.  571. — Research  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     2  to  6  hours  credit. 
Cy.  572. — Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  hours  credit. 
Cy.  573. — Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.     2  to  6  hours  credit. 
Cy.  574. — Research  in  Naval  Stores.     2  to  6  hours  credit. 
Cy.  575. — Research  in  Sanitary  Chemistry.     2  to  6  hours  credit. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CI.  223. — Surveying.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  field  practice.  3  credits.  Prere- 
quisite: Ms.  105-106  or  Trigonometry. 

Use  of  surveyors  tape,  level  and  transit ;  traversing  and  balancing  of  surveys,  calculation  of 
areas,  contour  work  ;  line-azimuth  by  observation  on  sun,  stadia  surveying  with  transit :  topo- 
graphic mapping ;  land  subdivision  and  determination  of  the  accuracy  or  order  (first,  second  or 
third)    of  survey  required  for  the  purpose.     Davis  and  Foote,  Surveying. 
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CI.  226. — Higher  Surveying.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  field  practice.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  CI.  223. 

Adjustment  of  instruments ;  precise  leveling ;  precise  base-lines ;  first  order  triangulation  ; 
highway  profiles  and  curves  ;  line  azimuth  by  Polaris  observations  ;  use  of  alidade  and  plane  table ; 
topograhic   mapping ;   photogrammetry.      Davis   &   Foot,   Surveying. 

CI.  301. — Forest  Surveying.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  field  practice.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:   CI.  223. 

Topographic  mapping ;  resurvey  of  land  lines  and  boundaries ;  timber  road  detail  by  compass 
and  Abney  level ;  mapping  and  traverse  from  aerial  photograph  data ;  plane  table  surveys  ;  stadia 
measurements ;    line    azimuth    determination ;    adjustment   of    instruments ;    leveling. 

CI.  311. — Structural  Drawing.  6  hours  drawing,  2  credits.  Prerequisites: 
Ml.  182,  Ig.  365. 

structural  representation ;  detailing  beams,  columns,  trusses,  built-up  girders,  riveted  and 
welded  joints,  reinforced  concrete  members,  and  timber  connections  from  design  drawings.  Bishop, 
Structural  Drawing,  and  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  Handbook  of  Steel  Construction. 

CI.  313. — Fluid  Mechanics.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Ps.  205,  Ms.  353,  Ms.  354. 

Mechanics  of  compressible  and  incompressible  fluids.  Special  ennphasis  on  viscosity  effects, 
Bernoulli's  theorem,  surface  and  form  resistance,  force  momentum  principles,  lift  and  drag,  laws 
of  similarity  and  dimensional  analysis.  Study  includes  statics,  kinetics,  and  dynamics,  and  the 
application  of  basic  principles  to  the  flow  of  fluids  through  measuring  devices  and  pipes,  and 
around  immersed  bodies.     Binder,   Fluid  Mechanics. 

CI.  314. — Hydraulic  Engineering.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  CI.  313. 

Continuation  of  course  CI.  313  with  special  emphasis  on  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  open 
channels,  and  the  theory  and  operation  of  centrifugal  pumps  and  turbines.  Elements  of  hydrology 
and  water  supply  with  application  of  the  laws  of  hydraulics  to  the  design  of  structures  in  the  field 
of    water   supply,    sewerage,    irrigation,    drainage   and    flood    control. 

CI.  321. — Highw^ays  and  Airports.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  CI.  226. 

The  principles  of  highway  planning,  location,  construction,  maintenance,  financing  and  ad- 
ministration, as  applied  to  interregional,  primary  and  secondary  roads  and  city  streets ;  planning 
and  design  of  airports.     Bateman,  Introduction  to  Hiahway  Engineering. 

CI.  323. — Materials  Laboratory.  1  hour  and  two  2-hour  laboratories.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Ig.  365.     Corequisite:  Ig.  367. 

study  of  the  principal  materials  used  for  engineering  purposes  with  special  attention  to  their 
physical  properties  and  the  reasons  for  the  importance  of  these  properties  to  the  engineer,  including 
definitions   and  methods  of  measurement. 

CI.  326. — Statics  of  Simple  Structures.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  problem  session. 
4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 

Applications  of  the  methods  of  statics  to  structural  analysis  ;  a  correlation  between  graphical 
and  analytical  methods  ;  moments,  shears,  reactions,  resultants,  stress  diagrams,  and  influence  lines 
for  statically  determinate  structures.      Shedd   and   Vawter,   Theory   of  Simple  Structures. 

CI,  333. — Design  in  Reinforced  Concrete.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
Ig.  367,  CI.  326. 

The  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  design ;  design  of  concrete  mixtures ;  design  of  beams 
for  bending ;  combined  bending  and  axial  loads ;  bond,  shear  and  web  reinforcing ;  comj>osita 
beams ;    columns ;   simple   retaining   walls.      Dunham,    Theory   and   Practice   of   Reinforced   Concrete. 

CI.  335. — Design  in  Metals  and  Timber.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  design.  4 
credits.     Prerequisites:  Ig.  367,  CI.  326. 

The  application  of  mechanics  to  the  design  of  structural  elements  of  steel  and  allied  metals, 
and  timber ;  connections,  selection  of  sections,  plate  girders,  bearings ;  applications  to  buildings, 
bridges  and  miscellaneous  structures. 
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CI.  368. — Strength  of  Materials  Laboratory.  One  3-hour  laboratory  period  a 
week.     1  credit.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365.     Corequisite:  Ig,  367. 

A  laboratory  course  of  experiments  involving  the  strength  and  physical  properties  of  engi- 
needing   materials   that  are  studied   in    Strength   of   Materials. 

CI.  411. — Civil  Engineering  Seminar,  1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Reports  on  current  civil  engineering  literature ;  discussions  of  engineering  developmenta ; 
engineering  organizations,  publications  and  activity.     The  first  half  of  course  CI.  411-412. 

CI.  412.— Civil  Engineering  Seminar.  1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  Civil  Engineering.    The  second  half  of  the  course  CI.  411-412. 

CI.  415. — City  and  Regional  Planning.    2  hours,  and  3  hours  planning  session. 

3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Senior  engineering  rating. 

Principles  of  planning,  zoning  and  taxation  ;  street  systems,  transportation,  public  utilities, 
recreational  facilities,  housing,  lighting  and  general  welfare.     Lohman,  Principles  of  City  Planning. 

CI.  422. — Public  Health  Engineering.    3  hours  lecture,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 

4  credits.     Prerequisites:  Bey.  304,  Bly.  161,  Cy.  215  and  202.     Corequisites:  CI. 
425  and  CI.  427. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment  and  of  the  principles  of  engineering  methods 
employed  in  environmental  control  in  the  interest  of  public  health.  The  areas  included  are  classi- 
fied into  three  major  environmental  contacts,  air,  water  and  food,  but  exclude  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  in  which  special  instruction  is  offered  in  other  courses.  Special  topics  treated 
are  the  atmospheric  environment,  the  physiological  basis  of  ventilaton  and  illumination  ;  stream 
sanitation ;  food  control,  including  restaurant  sanitation ;  rural  sanitation ;  insect  and  rodent 
control  and  industrial  sanitation. 

CI.  424. — Soil  Mechanics.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Ps.  205. 

Origin  and  composition  of  soils ;  classification  and  routine  testing ;  soil  sampling  and  sam- 
plers ;  compaction,  field  and  laboratory  methods ;  structural  properties  of  soils ;  stresses  in  earth 
masses ;   structural   applications   of   soil   mechanics.      Krynine,   Soil   Mechanics. 

CI.  425. — Sewage  and  Industrial  Waste  Treatment.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Cy.  102.     Corequisite:  CI,  427,  Cy.  215. 

The  handling  and  treatment  of  sewage  and  industrial  waste  ;  the  elements  of  sanitary  micro- 
biology ;  the  bacteriological,  biochemical  and  physical  aspects  of  treatment  methods ;  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  systems  ;  sludge  disposal  and  effluent  treatment ;  sanitary  plant  design  criteria ;  garbage 
disposal.     Imhoff   and   Fair,   Sewage  Treatment;   Hardenbergh.   Seiverage   and  Sewage   Treatment. 

CI.  426. — Water  Supply  and  Treatment.  2  hours,  and  3  dours  design.  3  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Bey.  301,  CI.  327.     Corequisite:  Cy.  215. 

Sources  of  supply,  methods  of  treatment ;  the  design  of  water  systems  including  supply,  treat- 
ment and  distribution.     Hardenbergh,    Water  Supply   and   Purification. 

CI.  427. — Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory.  1  hour  lecture,  and  6  hours  labor- 
atory.   3  credits.     Corequisite:  CI.  425  and  Cy.  215. 

Laboratory  studies  in  the  microbiological  aspects  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  laboratory  testa 
and  pilot  plant  experiments  relative  to  the  treatment  of  municipal  waste.  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Water  and  Sewage. 

CI.  428. — Sanitary  Engineering  Laboratory.  1  hour  lecture,  and  6  hours  lab- 
oratory. 3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CI.  427,  CI.  313  and  Cy.  215.  Corequisite: 
CI.  426. 

Basic    laboratory    studies    in    aeration,    sedimentation,    filtration,    etc.,    and    laboratory   tests    and 
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pilot  plant  experiments  relative  to  water  treatment.     American  Public  Health  Association,  Standard 
Methods  for  the  Examination  of  Water  and  Sewage. 

CI.  429. — Sewerage.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
CI.  327,  CI.  333,  CI.  438. 

The  hydraulic  and  structural  design  of  the  sewerage  system,  from  source  to  discharge,  including 
typical  structures  of  treatment.     Hardenbergh,  Sewerage  and  Sexvage   Treatment. 

CI.  438. — Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prere- 
quisites: Ig.  367,  CI.  326. 

A  fundamental  course  in  the  elastic  properties  of  structures ;  slope  and  deflection  of  beams 
and  trusses ;  redundant  systems,  continuous  beams,  frames  ;  special  methods  include  moment  area, 
elastic  weight,  consistent  deflections,  slope  deflection  and  moment  distribution.  Williams,  Analysis 
of  Statically  Indeterm.inate  Structures. 

CI.  439. — Highway  Location  and  Drainage.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  field  and 
office.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   CI.  321. 

Field  and  ofiice  problems  in  reconnaissance,  highway  location,  securing  drainage  and  topo- 
graphic data,  cross-sections  and  contours,  development  of  highway  plans. 

CI.  443. — Foundation  and  Harbor  Structures.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  design. 
3  credits.     Prerequisite:  CI.  333. 

The  design  and  economics  of  simple  and  combined  footings,  retaining  walls,  cofferdams, 
caissons,  sea  walls,  piers,  docks  and  miscellaneous  earth  and  water  retaining  structures. 

CI.  444. — Construction  Methods  and  Estimating.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  com- 
putation.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Senior  classification. 

Study  of  the  equipment  and  methods  of  construction  ;  estimating  quantities ;  the  cost  stnicture ; 
estimates  and  cost  accounting. 

CI.  446. — Highway  Bridges.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  design.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: CI.  333,  CI.  335. 

The  design  of  highway  bridges  of  concrete  and  steel ;  study  of  highway  specifications  ;  details 
of  design  ;  study  of  types  and  economics. 

CI.  448. — Industrial  and  Mill  Buildings.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  design.  3 
credits.     Prerequisites:  CI.  333,  CI.  335. 

Applications  of  concrete  and  steel  design  to  building  structures ;  flat  slab  floors ;  design  for 
continuity  ;   study  of  buildinir  specifications   and   codes. 

CI.  450. — Highway  Construction  and  Materials.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  labora- 
tory and  field  practice.     3  credits.     Prerequisites:  CI.  321,  CI.  439. 

Construction  surveys ;  preparation  of  final  estimate ;  duties  of  the  engineer  on  highway  con- 
struction ;  subgrade  and  base  construction  ;  soil  surveys  and  sampling  for  highway  purposes ;  soil 
stabilization ;    bituminous   materials ;    design    and   control    of   bituminous    paving   mixes. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

CI.  521. — Advanced  Metal  Structures.  Variable  credit.  Prerequisites:  CI. 
438,  CI.  335.     Corequisite:  CI.  538. 

Studies  of  structural  stability ;  application  and  economics  of  available  metals ;  problems  in 
structural  details,  fatigue  of  structural  members ;  evolutien  of  specifications ;  types  of  movable 
bridges  ;  RR  bridge  specifications ;  the  design  of  steel  rigid   frames. 

CI.  523. — Advanced  Concrete  Structures.  Variable  credit.  Prerequisites:  CI. 
438,  CI.  333.     Corequisite:  CI.  538. 

Comparisons  of  modem  methods  of  concrete  proportioning ;  design  with  relation  to  ultimate ; 
prestressing  and  contrastressing ;  plastic  flow ;  special  structures  ;  admixtures  and  protective  treat- 
ments ;   study  of   research   development ;   the   design   of   concrete   rigid    frame   bridges. 
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CI.  527. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  ci-edits. 
Prerequisites:  CI.  426,  CI.  429.     First  half  of  the  course  CI.  527-528. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  biological,  chemical  and  physical  principles  utilized  in  water, 
sewage,  and  industrial  waste  treatment  processes. 

CI.  528. — Avanced  Sanitary  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits. 
Second  half  of  the  course  CI.  527-528. 

CI.  529. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering  Design.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits.     Prerequisites:  CI.  527,  CI.  538. 

Special  problems  in  the  design  of  water,  sewage,  and  industrial  waste  plants. 

CI.  530. — Problems  in  Sanitation.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: CI.  426,  CI.  428,  Bey.  304,  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Approved  problems  for  study  or  research  selected  from  any  field  of  sanitary  specialization. 

CI.  533. — Advanced  Hydraulic  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prere- 
quisites: CI.  313  and  CI.  314,  or  CI.  327. 

Broadened  theoretical  treatment  and  application  of  hydraulics.  General  fluid  flow  in  pipes ; 
open  channels  with  special  reference  to  non-uniform  flow,  •  critical  stage,  hydraulic  pump,  wave 
formations,  the  flow  net.  Study  of  water  power  development,  dams,  drainage  structures  and 
flood  control. 

CI.  534. — Hydraulic  Measurements.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  CI.  327. 

Methods  of  testing  hydraulic  machinery  and  calibrating  hydraulic  measuring  equipment. 

CI.  535. — Theory  of  Hydraulic  Similitude.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites: 
CI.  313  and  CI.  314  or  CI.  327. 

Theory  of  models  as  applied  to  conditions  of  dynamic  similarity  when  all  forces  are  acting, 
including  gravity,  viscosity,  surface  tension,  elasticity,  inertia  and  pressure.  The  principles  of 
dimensional  analysis  applied  to  many  examples.     Model   studies   illustrating  work   involved, 

CI.  538. — Analysis  of  Statically  Indeterminate  Structures.  3  to  6  credits. 
Prerequisite:  CI.  438. 

Frames  with  variable  moment  of  inertia ;  closed  rings ;  column  analogy ;  secondary  stresses ; 
continuous  trusses  :  columns. 

CI.  540. — Bio-Statistics.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisites:  CI.  422,  Ms.  354. 

Principles  of  statistics  as  applied  to  populations,  epidemiology,  morbidity  and  mortality  rates. 

CI.  541. — Advanced  Public  Health  Engineering.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent. 
3  credits.    Prerequisites:  CI.  422. 

An  advanced  study  of  various  integrants  of  public  health  engineering  with  special  emphasis 
on  ventilation  and  illumination,  epidemiology,  and  food  sanitation. 

CI.  542. — Stream  Sanitation.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  Cy.  215, 
425.  426,  Bey.  301. 

The  principles  of  environmental  sanitation  applied  to  the  stream,  considered  as  an  economic 
asset.  Its  various  uses  include  water  supply  and  waste  disposal ;  shellflsh ;  recreational  uses  and 
navigation ;  storage,  irrigation  and  power  development.     Phelps,  Stream  Sanitation. 

CI.  548. — Advanced  Soil  Mechanics.     1  to  6  credits.     Prerequisite:  CI.  424. 

Special  problems  in  the  application  of  soil  mechanics  to  the  design  and  construction  of  build- 
ings,  foundations,   dams,   levels,   and  highways. 
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CI.  549. — Experimental  Stress  Analysis.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent.  3  credits. 
Corequisite:  CI.  538. 

structural  similarity ;  preparation  of  models ;  deformatei  methods  of  analysis ;  polarized  light 
studies ;  current  literature ;  strain  gage  methods  of  analysis. 

CL  550. — Hydrology.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  CI.  313  and  CI.  314 
or  CI.  327. 

Occurrence  and  distribution  of  water  by  natural  processes,  including  precipitation,  run-ofif. 
infiltration,  water  losses  and  their  relations.  Analysis  of  stream  flow  data.  FVequency  and 
intensity  of  storms  and  floods  and  effect  of  reservoirs  in  reducing  them. 

CI.  552. — Graduate  Civil  Engineering  Seminar.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Discussions  and  reports  pertaining  to  the  literature  and  developments  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
field. 

DAIRY  HUSBANDRY  AND  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
Dy.  311. — Principles  of  Dairying.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Composition  and  properties  of  milk ;  sanitary  milk  production  ;  common  methods  of  analyzing 
milk   and  cream :  common  dairy  processes ;  farm  methods   of  handling  milk. 

Dy.  316. — Condensed  and  Dry  Milk.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Dy.  311. 

Manufacture  of  concentrated  miUc   products. 

Dy.  318. — Grading  and  Judging  Dairy  Products.  2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Dy.  311. 

Market  grades  and  classes  of  dairy  products ;  the  use  of  score  cards  in  grading  and  judging 
dairy  products. 

Dy.  408. — Dairy  Industry  Review.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

Recent  developments  in  dairy  manufacturing  processes. 

Dy.  411. — Dairy  Cattle  Management.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Dairy  breeds,  selection,  breeding  and  raising  of  dairy  cattle.  One  or  more  trips  to  dairy 
farms. 

Dy.  412. — Milk  Production.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Al.  311,  Dy.  311. 

Feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  for  milk  production.     One  or  more  trips  to  dairy  farms. 

Dy.  413. — Market  Milk  and  Milk  Plant  Products.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Dy.  311. 

Methods  of  handling  and  processing  milk  and  milk  plant  products ;  technical  operation  of 
milk    plants. 

Dy.  414. — Manufacture  of  Butter.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Dy.  311. 

The    commercial    manfacture    of   butter. 

Dy.  415. — Ice  Cream  Manufacture.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Dy.  311. 

The    ice   cream   mix ;    flavoring    and   freezing    ice   cream ;    ice   cream    plant   operation. 

Dy.  416. — Dairy  Technology.  1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Dy.  311,  Bey.  301,  Acy.  125-126. 
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Advanced   laboratory    methods   and    their    application    in    chemical    and    bacteriological    control 
of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Dy,  417. — Fermented  Milks.     1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     2  credits.     Pre- 
requisites: Dy.  311,  Bey,  301,  Acy.  125-126, 

A   study  of  various   bacteriological   cultures   used   in   the   dairy   industry   and   their   application 
to  commercial  processes. 

Dy.  418. — Approved  Dairy  Practice.     1  to  3  credits. 

Practical    experience    in    approved    dairy    plants.      Satisfactory    work    and    a    written    report 
determine  the  amount  of  credit  allowed. 

Dy.  419. — Cheese  Making,     1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.     3  credits.     Pre- 
requisite: Dy.  311. 

The  manufacture  of  soft  cheeses ;  a  study  of  the  manufacture  and  ripening  of  American  cheese 
and   other   varieties    being   manufactured   commercially. 

Dy.  420. — Problems  in  Dairy  Technology.     1  to  4  credits.     Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  Instructor. 

Qualified  students  may  choose  an  approved  problem  covering  some  phase  of  dairy  technology. 
Scope  of  work   determines   credit  allowed. 

Dy.  424. — Dairy  Breeds.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits.     Prere- 
quisites: Dy.  411  and  Ay,  329, 

Advanced  study  of  breed  backgrounds,   developments,   and  programs   for  improved   breeding. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Dy.  520. — Advanced  Dairy  Technology.     1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.     3 
credits. 

Advanced    laboratory    methods    and    their    application    in    chemical    and    bacteriological    control 
of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Dy.  521. — Problems  in  Milk  and  Milk  Products.     1  to  4  credits. 
Dy.  523. — Problems  in  Dairy  Production.     1  to  4  credits. 

Research  and   thesis   for   majors   in   Dairy   Husbandry. 
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Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics.     3  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     4  credits. 

The  statistical  method  as  a  tool  for  examining  and  interpreting  data ;  acquaintance  with  Bach 
fundamental  techniques  as  find  application  in  business,  economics,  biology,  agriculture,  psychology, 
Rociology,  etc. ;  basic  preparation  for  more  extensive  work  in  the  field  of  statistics.  Prerequisit* 
for  advanced  standing   in  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 

Es.  205. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.  3  hours.  3  credits.  First 
half  of  the  course  Es.  205-206. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  economics  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all 
University  students  who  feel  the  need  for  a  workable  knowledge  of  the  economic  system.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  analyses  and  descriptions  of  the  more  important  economic  organizations  and  institu- 
tions which,  in  their  functional  capacities,  constitute  the  economic  order.  Economio  principles 
and  processes  are  explained,  especially  those  relating  to  an  understanding  of  value,  price,  cost, 
rent,  interest,  wages,  profit,  money,  banking,  commerce,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and 
business  cycles.  The  first  term,  which  is  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  economic  organizations 
and  institutions  and  to  the  principles  governing  value  and  price,  may  be  taken  separately  for 
which  3  semester  hours  of  credit  are  given. 

Es.  206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Es.  205-206. 

Es.   208. — Economic    History    of   the    United    States.      3    hours.      3    credits. 

The  industrial  development  of  America ;  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources ;  the  history  of 
manufacturing,  banking,  trade,  transportation,  etc. ;  the  evolution  of  industrial  centers ;  the 
historical  factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 

Es.  209. — Economic  History  of  England.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  survey  of  economic  history ;  the  evolution  of  capitalistic  economy  in  England ;  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  wage  system  ;  the  Industrial  Revolution  ;  the  growth  of  British  trade ;  the  relation 
of  economic  development  to  political  policy ;  and  the  effect  of  England's  industrial  progress  on  the 
United  States. 

Es.  246. — ^The  Consumption  of  Wealth.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  economic  analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  determining  the  extent  and  trends  of 
consumer  demand  and  in  the  adjustments  of  productive  processes  to  that  demand. 

Es.  303. — Machine  Technology  in  American  Life.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Shift  from  agrarian  to  industrial  economy ;  development  of  machine  technology  and  masi 
production ;  finance  capitalism ;  impact  of  technological  change  on  cultural  pattern ;  class  strati- 
fication and  conflicts ;  relation  of  technology  to  nationalism  and   internationalism. 

Es.  321. — Financial  Organization  of  Society.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  205-206. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  finance ;  a  study  of  the  institutions  providing  monetary,  banking 
and  other  financial  services  ;  interrelationships  and  interdependence  of  financial  institutions ;  central 
banking;  government  control  of  finance;  significance  of  financial  organization  to  the  economic 
system  as  a  whole. 

Es.  327.— Public  Finance.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 

Principles  governing  expenditures  of  modern  government;  sources  of  revenue;  public  credit; 
principles  and  methods  of  taxation  and  of  financial  administration  as  revealed  in  the  fiscal 
systems  of  leading  countries. 

Es.  335. — Economics  of  Marketing.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Es. 
205-206. 

The  nature  of  exchange  and  the  economic  principles  underlying  trade,  with  particular  atten- 
tion given  to  interregional  trade.  The  significance  of  comparative  costs,  comparative  advantages, 
and  comparative  disadvantages.  The  institutions  and  methods  developed  by  society  for  carryins 
on  trade  operations ;  retail  and  wholesale  agencies ;  elements  of  marketing  efficiency ;  the  cost 
of  marketing ;  price  maintenance ;  unfair  competition ;  the  relation  of  the  Kovernm.ent  to  marketing. 
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Es.  351. — Elements  of  Transportation.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Significance,  history,  facilities,  services,  economic  characteristics,  regulatory  structure,  rate 
systems  and  theory,  rate  relationships,  service  problems,  consolidation,  labor  relations,  subsidization, 
and   coordination  of   all  forms   of  intercity   transportation. 

Es.  354. — Transport  Regulation.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Commission  policies  in  regulating  transportation  rates,  service,  finance,  and  intercorporate 
relations. 

Es.  370. — Business  Statistics.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  203. 

The  problem  of  time  series ;  methods  of  measuring  trend,  seasonal  and  cyclical  movements ; 
index  number  construction  and  utilization ;  simple  correlation ;  reliability  and  significance  of 
commonly  used  statistical  measures ;  business  charts  and  graphs ;  brief  considerations  of  business 
forecasting. 

Es.  372. — Labor  Economics.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequsite:  Es.  205-206. 

Labor  problems:  insecurity,  wages  and  income,  hours,  sub-standard  workers,  industrial  conflict; 
attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employees;  unionism  in  its  structural  and  functional  aspects; 
attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  employers :  personnel  management,  employee  representation, 
employers'  associations:  attempts  to  solve  labor  problems  by  state:  protective  labor  legislation, 
laws   relating   to   settlement   of    industrial    disputes. 

Es.  378. — Government  in  Relation  to  Labor.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Factors  influencing  government's  approach  to  labor  problems ;  labor  legislation ;  wages  and 
hours  laws ;  accident  and  safety  problems ;  child  labor  control ;  government  and  collective  bar- 
gaining ;  political  actions  of  unions. 

Es.  381. — Economic  Geography  of  North  America.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  geographical  survey  of  the  continent  of  North  America  with  special  reference  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  United  States  ;  involving  the  analysis  of  the  major  regions  of  the  United  State« 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  their  natural  environment. 

Es.  382. — Principles  of  Resource  Utilization.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  United  States  followed 
by  an  intensive  study  of  the  wise  and  wasteful  practices  of  exploitation  and  utilization  of  these 
resources.  A  study  of  the  human  and  economic  significance  of  the  principles  of  conservation  with 
special  reference  to  Florida. 

Es.  385. — Economic  Geography  of  South  America.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  geographical  survey  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  organized  around  the  growth  of  trade, 
exports  and  imports,  trade  by  countries,  and  general  business  trends ;  the  economic  conditions  that 
influence  commercial  advance  or  decline  :  the  major  geographic  regions ;  their  importance  in  supply- 
ing  export   products    and    in    consuming    import    commodities. 

Es.  404. — Government  Control  of  Business.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  205-206. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  economic  control ;  an  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  laiaaea 
faire  control  in  the  American  economy ;  legality  of  and  chief  methods  of  effectuating  govern- 
mental control ;  the  development  of  the  relationship  between  government  and  non-public  utility 
monopolies ;  Federal  Trade  Commission  control  of  competitive  practices ;  a  critical  appraisal  of 
recent   developments   in   the   field  of   government   control. 

Es.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Es.  407-408.     Prerequsite:  Es.  205-206. 

Es.  407-408 :  An  advanced  course  in  economic  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  the  causes  of 
economic  maladjustments  arising  from  the  operation  of  economic  forces. 

Es.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Es.  407-408. 
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Es.  421. — Advanced  Money  and  Banking.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  321. 

A  continuation  of  E3.  321,  concerned  with  a  critical  study  of  the  relationships  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  system,  the  money  market,  government  finance,  business  fluctuations,  and  the 
internal  and  external  value  of  money  in  the  United  States. 

Es.  454. — Principles  of  Public  Utility  Economics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Es.  205-206. 

The  nature,  place  and  development  of  public  service  corporations ;  types  of  public  control , 
valuation  and  rate  making ;  regulation  of  service,  accounts,  reports,  and  securities ;  combinations ; 
public  relations ;  public  ownership. 

Es.  463. — Problems  in  Economic  Security.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

An  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  economic  security ;  the  distinctions  between  social 
and  private  insurance ;  the  hazards  of  low  income  groups ;  an  evaluation  of  projects  and  methods 
for  eliminating,  reducing,  or  indemnifying  these  hazards ;  the  problems  of  economic  security  in 
the  United  States,  especially  concerning  experiences  with  relief  measures,  the  development  of 
legislation,  the  problems  of  financing  and  administering  security  programs,  and  the  relationship 
between  economic  planning  and  security. 

Es.  464. — Management  Statistics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequsites:  Es. 
203  and  Es.  370. 

The  use  of  statistical  procedure  in  the  solution  of  managerial  problems,  including  personnel 
control,  wage  rate  determination,  purchasing,  quality  control  and  market  analysis. 

Es.  468. — Economic  History  in  the  Making.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  era  of  industrialism ;  contemporary  economic  organization ;  types  of  economic  reform ; 
special  consideration  of  current  social  and  economic  problems  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Soviet  Russia,   and  the  United   States. 

Es,  469. — Business  Forecasting.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Es.  203. 

A  survey  of  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  business  risk  by  forecasting  general  businesa 
conditions ;  statistical   methods  used  by   leading   commercial   agencies  in   forecasting. 

Es.  477. — Problems  in  Federal  Finance.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  327. 

Economic  effects  of  public  expenditure ;  war  finance ;  personal  income  and  estate  taxes ;  cor- 
porate income  and  profits  taxes  ;  excise  taxes  ;  debt  problems. 

Es.  478. — Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Es.  327. 

Allocation  of  functional  responsibility ;  property  taxation  ;  sales  taxes ;  highway  finance,  busi- 
ness taxation  ;  supervision  of  local   finance.    Emphasis  on  Florida  problems. 

Es.  485. — International  Economic  Relations.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  international  economic  policies ;  geographic,  economic,  social, 
and  political  factors  underlying  contemporary  international  problems ;  economic  and  political 
methods  employed  by  the  leading  commercial   nations   to  expand  their  economic   interests. 

Es.  486. — Economic  Geography  of  Asia.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  human  relationships  to  natural  environment  as  presented  in  the  economic  adjust- 
ments in  Asia,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  their  relations  with  the  Western  World ;  the 
major  geographic  regions  in  the  area,  their  economic  significance  in  production  of  various  raw 
materials,   foodstuffs,   and  manufactured  goods. 

Es.  487. — Economic  Geography  of  Europe.     3  hours.     3  credits, 

A  study  of  human  relationships  to  natural  environment  as  presented  in  the  economic  adjoat- 
ments  in  Europe  and  in  its  commercial  connections  with  the  other  continents,  especially  with 
North  America. 
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Attention  of  Seniors  is  called  to  ScS.  491. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Es.  502. — Economic  Systems.    3  hours,    3  credits. 

A  critical  analysis  of  individualism,  regulated  private  capitalism,  and  totalitarian  systems' 
effects  on  fundamental  economic  processes  and  upon  fundamental  legal  institutions  which  are 
closely  associated  with  the  economic  system. 

Es.  505. — The  Development  of  Economic  Thought.  3  hours,  3  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Es.  505-506.     Prerequisites:  Es.  407-408. 

Development  of  economic  thought;  analysis  of  theories  of  various  schools  of  economic  thought; 
a  study  of  the  Physiocrats,  Mercantilism,  the  Classical  Economists  ;  the  leading  economists  of  tha 
Austrian  School,  and  a  brief  survey  of  the  beginning  of  Socialism;  the  development  of  theoretical 
background  for  research  and  graduate  work  of  an  advanced  nature.  Required  of  all  candidat«a 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  with   a  major   in   economics. 

Es.  506. — The  Development  of  Economic  Thought.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Es.  505-506.     Prerequisite:  Es.  505. 

Analysis  of  the  thought  of  the  followers  and  defenders  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  abler 
critics  on  the  other  hand  of  the  Classical  Economists :  appraisals  of  recent  contributions  of  the 
various  schools  in  formulating  a  system  of  econoraic  analysis.  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  economics. 

Es.  508. — Present-day  Schools  of  Economic  Thought.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  main  currents  of  contemporary  American  and 
English  economic  thinking  with  particular  reference  to  the  developments  occurring  between  the 
two  World  "Wars.  The  writings  of  Hansen,  Mitchell,  Clark,  and  Commons,  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  Keynes,   Cole,  Robinson,  and  Hobson   in  England  will  be  examined. 

Es.  509. — The  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  capitalism,  starting  with  the  evolution  of  an  ex- 
change economy,  the  rise  of  towns,  development  of  the  market  concept;  the  integration  of  the 
population  into  labor,  bourgeois,  and  entrepreneur  groups.  The  climax  is  reached  in  the  develop- 
ment of  finance  capitalism. 

Es.  522. — Money,  Prices,  and  Business  Cycles.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Es.  321. 

An  analytical  survey  of  the  economic  instabilities  in  capitalistic  society,  with  emphasis  upon 
forces  operating  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  general  level  of  prices,  including  prices  of  productive 
agents,   employment,   and   income. 

Es.  537. — Imperfect  Competition.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  recent  attempts  to  reconstruct  economic  theory  in  terms  of 
"imperfect"    or    "monopolistic"    competition. 

Es.  543. — Theory  of  International  Trade.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  historical  and  economic  background  of  foreign  trade ;  the  theory  of  international  trade ; 
the  fundamentals  of  international  exchange ;  international  commercial  policies  and  international 
trade ;  exchange  fluctuations   and   their   control ;   the   international  monetary   institutions. 

Es.  551. — Transportation  Policy.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Critical  examination  of  the  development,  effects,  and  proposed  improvements  of  general  trans- 
portation   policy,    including   regulation,    promotion,    taxation,    and    government    ownership. 

Es.  556. — Problems  in  Public  Service  Industries.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  intensive  study  of  problems  in  the  field  of  public  utility  industries,  including  types  and 
techniques  of  public  control,  the  problems  of  public  utility  rates,  regulation  of  public  service 
industries,  public  ownership,   and  public  power  projects. 
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Es.  561. — Risk  and  Risk-Bearing.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  risk,  its  form  and  varied  origin,  its  cost,  and  the  methods  of  dealing 
with  it  in  the  efficient  operation  of  business.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  economics 
of  bearing,  shifting,  or  eliminating  risk  through  individual  research  upon  special  problems. 

Es.  569. — Problems  in  Statistics  and  Business  Forecasting.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  critical  study  of  special  problems  in  statistics  and  business  forecasting. 

Es.  570. — Mathematical  Economics — Part  I.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  is  a  mathematical  treatment  of  the  theory  of  static  equilibrium  in  economics.  It 
is  based  upon  the  works  of  Walras,  Pareto,  Schultz,  Hicks,  and  others. 

Es.  571. — Mathematical  Economics — Part  II.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Continuation  of  the  study  initiated  in  Part  I. 

Es.  572. — Labor  Policy.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  intensive  study  of  labor-management  relations  under  modern  industrial  conditions ;  collec- 
tive bargaining  techniques ;  union  preference ;  settlement  of  labor  disputes ;  analysis  of  cases  and 
problems. 

Es.  579. — Fiscal  Policy.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Fiscal  policy  in  relation  to  other  means  of  control ;  opposing  viewpoints  as  to  proper  scope 
of  fiscal  policy ;  the  case  for  deficit  spending ;  tax  policy  and  economic  stability ;  debt  management ; 
budgetary  theory  and  practice. 

Es.  585. — International  Economic  Relations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Es.  407-408 

An  historical  study  of  the  development  of  international  economic  policies ;  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  factors  underlying  contemporary  international  problems ;  economic 
and  political  methods  employed  by  the  leading  commercial  nations  to  expand  their  economic 
interests. 

Es.  589. — Problems  in  Economic  Geography.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Es.  381  and  Es.  385. 

A  lecture  and  research  course  analyzing  the  geographic  and  economic  factors  affecting  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  Students  will  be 
required   to   make    intensive    individual    studies   of    selected    subjects. 

Es.  592. — Urban  Growth  and  Land  Use  Patterns.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  economic  factors  which  provide  the  basis  of  the  urban  economy  and  urban 
growth.  Urbanization  ;  locations  of  cities  and  industries ;  the  position  of  the  city  in  our  economy ; 
urban  land  utilization  ;  public  control  over  urban  land  utilization ;  urban  land  tenure  and  tenancy ; 
the  future  of  cities. 

EDUCATION 

Education  courses  taken  by  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  are  found  in  the 
list  below.  Students  whose  primary  interest  lies  in  Business  Education  or  in  Industrial  Arts 
Education  should  note  the  program  patterns  outlined  in  this  catalog  on  page  106  and  follow- 
ing and  should  refer  to  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  catalog  (BEn.,  p.  179  ff. ;  In., 
p.  236  ff.)   for  descriptions  of  courses  in  these  fields. 

En.  241. — Introduction  to  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  (Formerly  CEn, 
13.)     A  required  course  for  graduation  and  certification. 

This  course,  which  preferably  should  be  taken  during  the  sophomore  year,  is  an  orientation 
to  the  general  field  of  education.  An  over-all  survey  is  made  of  the  various  aspects  of  education 
in  the  United  States  today. 
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En.  303. — Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Second  semester.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

General  methods  of  teaching  vocational   agriculture   are  studied. 

En.  305. — Development  and  Organization  of  Education.  First  semester.  3 
hours.  3  credits.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  En.  241  in  the  required 
sequence  or  taken  in  addition  to  it. 

The  historical  development  of  our  schools  is  traced  and  the  role  of  today's  schools  is  considered 
in  its  broad  economic,  sociological  and  psychological  significances. 

En.  306. — Vocational  Education.    First  semester.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  covers  the  development,  function,  and  scope  of  vocational  agriculture,  home 
economics,  trade  and  industrial  education,  and  business  education  as  provided  for  by  the  National 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  Congress. 

En.   316. — Elementary   Quantitative   Methods   in   Education   and    Psychology. 

2  hours  of  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Application  of  statistical  processes  and  formulas  to  educational  and  psychological  data  are 
studied.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  interpretation  of  typical  quantitative  treatments  of  findings  in 
psychology  and  education. 

En.  317. — Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  School  Practices.    Second  semester. 

3  hours.    3  credits. 

study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  and  methods  of  measurement  and  evaluation  of  pupil 
learning  in  schools. 

En,  385. — Child  Development.    Each  semester.    3  hours.    3  credits.    Required. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children 
into  mature  personalities.  The  findings  of  recent  research  will  be  studied  through  outside  reading, 
class  discussion  and  observation.     Methods  of  evaluating  child  growth  will   be  considered. 

En.  386. — Educational  Psychology.  Each  semester.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Re- 
quired.    Prerequisite:  En.  385. 

This  course  seeks  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  an  understanding  of  the  application  of 
psychological  principles  to  the  educational  process.  It  treats  such  topics  as  individual  differences, 
principles   of  learning,  transfer  of  training,   and   the   nature   of   reasoning. 

En.  397. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  Each  semester.  3 
hours.  3  credits.  Required.  Prerequisites:  En.  241  or  En.  305,  En.  385.  En.  386 
should  be  taken  prior  to  or  concurrently  -with,  the  taking  of  En.  397. 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  basic  curriculum  concepts  and  informs  him  about  general 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

En.  398. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  the  Major  Subject 
Fields.  Second  semester.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Required  unless  the  student  takes 
a  special  methods  course  such  as  En.  472-477.    Prerequisites:  En.  386  and  En.  397. 

Study  is  made  of  the  adaptations  of  teaching  methods  to  the  students'  major  and  minor  areas 
of  concentration.  About  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  laboratory  work  in  developing  resource 
units   in  planned  course  sequences. 

En.  401. — The  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Administrative  Process.  Each  semester. 
3  hours.  3  credits.  This  course  is  designed  for  seniors  and  graduates  who  do 
not  expect  to  take  graduate  majors  in  school  administration.  It  cannot  be  counted 
for  credit  by  those  taking  such  a  major. 

The  course  will  examine  the  administrative  duties  of  the  class  room  teacher  and  his  relation- 
ships to  the  various  administrative  ofiicers  of  the  school  system. 
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En.  403. — Philosophy  of  Education.     Second  semester.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  critical  examination  is  made  of  various  theories  and  philosophies  of  education,  their  re- 
lationships to  the  democratic  principle,  and  their  signficance  to  the  evolvng  system  of  education 
in  the  United  States. 

En,  406. — Elementary  School  Administration.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: En.  305  and  the  required  junior  courses. 

The  principles  of  administering  the  elementary  school  are  studied.  Stress  is  laid  on  the 
problems  that  usually  confront  the  school  principal. 

En.  408. — High  School  Administration.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
En.  305  and  the  required  junior  courses. 

The  principles  of  administering  the  modern  high  school  are  studied. 

En.  409. — Supervised  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Each  semester. 
9  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Practical  experience  is  offered  in  teaching  part-time  and  evening  classes  in  vocational  agri- 
culture. Under  supervision,  student  teachers  will  assist  in  organizing  and  instructing  part-time 
classes  which  cater  to  adult  learners. 

En.  410. — Supervised  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Each  semester. 
9  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

Under  supervision,  practice  teachers  will  observe  and  teach  in  regular  day  classes  for  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  secondary  schools  in  or  near  Gainesville. 

En.  411. — Special  Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Each  semester.  2  hours. 
2  credits. 

study  is  made  of  the  organization,  course  content,  and  special  methods  of  teaching  part-time 
and  evening  classes   for  adults   in   vocational   agriculture. 

En.  412. — Special  Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.  Each  semester.  2  hours. 
2  credits. 

Study  is  made  of  the  special  procedures  to  be  used  in  planning,  organizing,  and  teaching 
regular  day  classes  in  vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools.  Attention  is  also  given  to  methods 
of  leading  Future  Farmer  work. 

En.  421. — Student  Teaching.  Each  semester.  6  or  more  hours  of  observation, 
participation,  and  supervised  teaching.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  En.  397,  En. 
398  or  a  special  methods  course  such  as  En.  472-477,  must  be  taken  prior  to  or 
concurrently  with  En.  421. 

After  some  directed  observation  and  supervised  planning  of  instructional  units,  the  student 
is  given  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  actually  taking  over  the  instruction  of  a  class  under 
the  guidance  of  a  supervising  teacher. 

En.  422. — Student  Teaching.  Each  semester.  6  or  more  hours  of  supervised 
planning  and  teaching.  3  credits.  This  is  the  second  half  of  course  En.  421-422 
and  is  usually  taken  after  En.  421.    Prerequisites:  same  as  for  En.  421. 

En,  462. — Guidance  of  School  Pupils.  3  hours.  3  credits.  It  is  recommended 
that  En.  317  be  taken  prior  to  or  concurrently  w^ith  En.  462. 

This  course  furnishes  an  introductory  survey  of  pupil  guidance  work  in  the  schools  with 
particular  attention  to  the  secondary  levels.  The  guidance  functions  of  the  home-room  are  care- 
fully examined  and  the  guidance  relationships  of  all  school  staff  members  considered. 
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En.  471. — Problems  of  Instruction.     4  hours.     4  credits. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  for  studying  curriculum  practices  and  for  developing  plans  for 
classroom  experience. 

En.  472. — Teaching  Methods  in  Industrial  Arts.  Second  semester.  3  hours. 
3  credits.  Prerequisites:  En.  386  and  En.  397.  This  course  is  required  for  all 
Industrial  Arts  majors.     It  may  be  substituted  as  a  requirement  for  En.  398. 

The  scope  of  this  course  covers  a  consideration  of  industrial  arts  objectives,  subject-matter, 
use  of  tests  and  related  materials,  class  management,  occupational  information,  evaluation  of  pupil 
progress,  selection  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  safety  precautions,  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
and   his  profession. 

En.  480. — Teaching  of  Reading.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  comprehensive  survey  is  made  of  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  in  all  grades  and  practical 
procedures  are  set  forth  for  attacking  these  problems.  Each  student  virill  identify  a  problem 
in  his  own  school  and  submit  a  proposed  solution  for  it.  (Not  more  than  6  hours  in  reading 
can  be   applied  toward  a   degree.) 

En.  482. — Planning  for  Improved  Daily  Living.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

study  is  made  of  the  techniques  of  using  Florida  resources  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  crafts, 
ai-chitecture,  housing,  interior  decorating,  and  landscaping.  Attention  is  given  to  developing 
understandings  and  appreciations  of  the  fine  arts,  costume  designing,  health  practices,  and  the 
more  intimate  human  relationships. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

(For  courses  oflfered  only  in  summer  terms  the  student  should  consult  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Summer  Session.) 

Prerequisite:  A  student  vs'ho  expects  to  pursue  graduate  ■work  in  Education  should 
present  a  Bachelor's  degree  with  a  minor  in  Education  or  the  equivalent.  The  equivalent 
must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Education  upon  recommendation  of  the  student's 
Supervisory  Committee. 

Students  majoring  in  Education  other  than  school  administration  and  provided  they 
have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Education,  will  normally  be  required  to  complete  a  major 
of  twelve  hours  in  Education  and  a  minor  or  minors  of  12  hours  in  another  field  or  fields. 

Students  majoring  in  school  administration  or  persons  who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree 
without  a  major  in  Education  will  be  required  to  complete  a  major  of  eighteen  semester 
hours  in  Education. 

Graduate  majors  leading  to  a  master's  degree  should  be  selected  from  the  following 
suggested  sequences. 

Suggested  Courses  for  Majors 

I.    Agricultural  Education  II.    Educational  Administration 

En.  511  En.  503  En.  530 

En.  512  En.  508  or  En.  510  En.  535 

En.  519  or  En.  562  En.  517  En.  536 

En.  565  En.  518  En.  540 

En.  566  En.  519  or  En.  562  En.  544 

En.  567  En.  521  En.  557-558 

En.  568  En.  522  En.  600-601 

En.  523  En.  602 

En.  524  En.  603 
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III.    Educational  Psychology  IV.    Guidance                            V.    Instruction 

En.  503  En.  503  En.  503  or  En.  507 

En.  507  En.  507  En.  508  or  En.  510 

En.  508  or  En.  510                         En.  516  En.  516  or  En.  562 

En.  516  En.  517  En.  519 

En.  517  En.  519  En.  520 

En.  539  En.  535  En.  527-528 

En.  541  En.  539  En.  535 

En.  542  En.  562  En.  539 

En.  562  En.  563  En.  575-576 

En.  563  En.  610  En.  583 

En.  604  En.  611  En.  610 

En.  611 

En.  501. — Elementary  School  Curriculum.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  survey  is  made  of  the  content  and  methods  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  with  special 
notice  being  given  to  the  more  important  procedures  as  recommended  by  the  better  authorities. 
This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  seeking  to  be  principals  or  superintendents  and  for  those 
desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  field  in  general  but  who  do  not  expect  to  be  elementary 
teachers. 

En.  503. — Measurement  and  Evaluation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Recommenda- 
tion is  made  that  En.  517  be  taken  first. 

students  will  be  guided  in  the  investigation  of  problems  involving  measurement,  evaluation  of 
school  procedures  and  diagnostic  and  remedial  practices.  Problems  directly  related  to  the  needa 
of  students  enrolled  will  be  studied. 

En.  507. — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  review  of  the  trends  in  the  applications  of  psychology  to  problems  of  education  will  be  made. 
Problems  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  students  enrolled  will  be  studied. 

En,  508. — Democracy  and  Education.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  critical  study  is  made  of  the  nature  of  experience,  the  nature  of  social  inheritance  and 
institutions,  the  place  of  the  individual  in  society,  the  socialization  process,  social  controls,  types 
of  societies,  and  the  ends  sought  by  education. 

En.  510. — History  of  Education.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Attempt  is  made  to  evaluate  present-day  education  by  tracing  back  to  their  beginnings  such 
dominant  factors  as  the  teacher,  the  curriculum,  the  school  plant,  and  the  sources  of  support 
and  control  for  schools.     Present  trends  and  probable  future  developments  are   considered. 

En.  511. — Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture.  3  hours.  3  credits.  This  course 
is  offered  during  the  summer  session  when  demand  for  it  is  sufficient. 

Curriculum  content  and  general  procedures  for  teaching  it  are  systematically  treated. 

En.  512. — Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture.     3  hours.     3  credits, 

A  continuation  of  En.  611. 

En.  516. — Character  and  Personality  Development.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Examination  is  made  of  the  nature  of  character  and  personality,  educational  methods  for  the 
desirable  development  of  such,  and  the  place  of  this  kind  of  training  in  the  school  curriculum. 

En.  517. — Educational  Statistics.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

statistical  methods  as  applied  to  educational  data  and  problems  are  systematically  studied. 
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En.  518. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Secondary  Schools.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

The  varied  duties  of  principals  in  junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and  junior  colleges 
are  comprehensively  studied. 

En.  519. — Foundations  and  Problems  of  Curriculum  Construction.  3  hours. 
3  credits.  Prerequisite:  En.  527  or  equivalent.  This  is  a  basic  course  for  gradu- 
ates doing  major  work  in  the  Instruction  or  the  Guidance  fields. 

Topics  such  as  the  following  are  studied  in  this  course:  conflicting  viewpoints  in  curricular 
practice,  the  relationship  of  pupil  maturity  to  curriculum  development,  implications  of  the 
guidance  emphasis,  approaches  to  writing  courses  of  study,  reorganizing  the  program  of  studies, 
developing  core  courses,  planning  the  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  programs.  Each  student 
will  present  a  discussion  of  some  curriculum  problem. 

En.  520. — Laboratory  Workshop  in  Curriculum  Development.  6  or  12  hours 
of  laboratory  work.  3  or  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  En.  527  or  equivalent.  Prior 
taking  of  En.  519  is  recommended. 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  survey  the  research  and  best  thinking  on  practices  in  the 
subject  fields  upon  which  he  works  in  the  laboratory.  He  will  spend  most  of  his  time  developing 
resource  units  for  teaching  and  writing  courses  of  study. 

En.  521. — Public  School  Business  Administration  and  Finance.  3  hours.  3 
credits. 

Included  in  the  scope  of  this  course  are  the  following  areas:  state,  local,  and  federal  financing 
of  education  ;  school  financial  records  and  reports ;  the  preparation  and  administration  of  budgets  ; 
purchasing  procedures  ;  the  issuance  and  sale  of  school  securities. 

En.  522. — Educational  Organization  and  Administration.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

En.  522-523 :  The  basic  course  in  school  administration.  It  includes  the  following  areas : 
Federal,  state  and  local  relationships  and  functions ;  systems  of  educational  organization  in  the 
United  States  ;  duties  of  superintendents,  board  members,  principals  and  trustees ;  the  organization 
of  local  school  units  ;  and  the  interrelationships  of  teachers,   administrators   and   supervisors. 

En.  523. — Educational  Organization  and  Administration.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  En.  522-523. 

En.  524. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Elementary  Schools.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

The  organization  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  light  of  its  purposes  and  functions  is  studied. 
The  duties  of  the  school  principal  are  considered  in  their  broad  applications  to  elementary  school 
problems. 

En.  527. — Secondary  School  Curriculum.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  is  the  graduate  counterpart  of  En.  397,  but  students  are  expected  to  carry  out  an 
individual  project  in  addition  to  studying  about  general  methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools. 
Students  who  have  taken  En.  397  or  its  equivalent  will  not  receive  credit  for  taking  En.  527. 

En.  528. — Teaching  the  Major  Subjects  in  Secondary  Schools.  3  hours.  3 
credits.  Students  who  have  had  En.  398  or  a  special  methods  course  in  the 
academic  areas  should  not  register  for  this  course. 

study  is  made  of  the  special  methods  of  instruction  in  two  of  the  four  subject  areas  commonly 
known  as  English,  mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  Each  student  will  do  practical 
laboratory  work  in  planning  two  course  sequences  and  in  writing  instructional  plans  for  several 
units  in  each  course. 

En.  529. — Florida  Workshop:  Cooperating  Schools  Division.   6  hours.    6  credits. 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  provide  an  organization,  materials,  and  assistance  for  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  cooperating  schools  in  the  Florida  Program  for  Improvement  of  Instruction. 
Participants  will  be  responsible  for  the  production  of  programs  that  can  be  used  in  their  school 
situations.     Membership  is   limited  to  the   faculties  of   the   cooperating   schools. 
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En.  535. — Fundamentals  of  Educational  Supervision.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  functions  of  supervisory  officers  related  to  improving  instruction  are  critically  reviewed 
in  their  backgrounds  of  educational  purposes  and  the  organization  of  school  systems.  Introductory 
consideration  is  given  to  the  use  of  various  eurpevisory  devices  and  procedures  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  situations. 

En.  536. — Methods  and  Problems  of  Educational  Supervision.  3  hours.  3 
credits.     Prerequisite:  En.  535  or  an  equivalent  supervision  course. 

Critical  study  is  made  of  supervisory  practices  as  applied  to  typical  instructional  problems. 
Methods  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  and  methods  used  to  improve  instruction  are 
appraised. 

En.  539. — Teaching  Exceptional  Children.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

study  is  made  of  methods  of  finding,  diagnosing,  and  educating  children  who  find  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  the  usual  public  school  environment. 

En.  540. — Foundations  of  Education.  1  to  6  hours.  Variable  credit  to  maxi- 
mum of  6. 

This  is  an  orientation  course  for  those  studying  for  the  M.Ed,  degree.  Graduate  programs 
are  planned  in  the  light  of  each  student's  educational  needs.  The  socio-conomic  bases  for 
education  are  comprehensively  surveyed. 

En.  541. — Problems  in  Educational  Psychology.  Variable  credit  to  maximum 
of  6. 

Individualized  study  is  made  of  problems  dealing  with  child  development,  adolescence,  learn- 
ing, and  other  areas  of  educational  psychology. 

En.  542. — Problems  in  Evaluation  of  Pupil  Development  and  Learning.  Vari- 
able credit  to  maximum  of  6. 

Individualized  study  is  made  of  problems  of  particular  interest  to  students  in  the  field  of 
measurement  and  evaluation. 

En.  544. — Legal  Phases  of  Public  School  Administration.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Florida  conditions,  school  laws,  constitutional  provision^ 
judicial  decisions.  Attorney  General's  rulings,  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  term  report  dealing  with  some  special  field  of  school  law. 
Only  graduate  students  with  experience  in  administration  and  supervision  will  be  admitted. 

En.  547. — Problems  in  Elementary  Education.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  principles  and  practices  of  elementary  school  education  are  studied  by  the  problem  approach. 

En.  551. — Florida   Workshop:  Principals'  Division.     6  hours.     6  credits. 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  secondary  school  principals  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  principals  with  current  principles 
and   objectives   of   education   and   curriculum  program    basic   to    an    improved    school    program. 

En.  555. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division.     6  hours.     6  credits. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  organization,  materials,  and  assistance  for  a  group  of 
principals  and  teachers  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bulletins  for  professional  and  lay  groups 
for  use  in  the  Florida  Program  for  the  Improvement  of  Instniction.  Membership  is  limited  to  a 
selected  group. 

En.  556. — Florida  Workshop:  Bulletin  Series  Division.     6  hours.     6  credits. 

A  continuation  of  En.  555. 

En.  557. — Research  on  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Problems,  I.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

Committees  will  study  special  problems  in  school  organization  and  administration  for  Florida 
and  other  southern  states  and  reports  will  be  prepared  in  the  nature  of  recommended  handbooks 
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or  manuals  for  use  in  the  states  concerned.  The  fields  in  which  handbooks  will  be  prepared  will 
include  the  following :  continuity  of  service  and  ethics  for  the  instructional  staff,  school  transporta- 
tion, school  plant  operation  and  maintenance,  textbook  administration,  responsibilities  and  relation- 
ships of  the  county  board,  school  trustees,  duties  of  the  county  superintendent,  responsibilities  and 
relationships  of  principals,   the  layman's   relationship   to   the  school. 

En.  558. — Research  on  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Problems,  II.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

A  continuation  of  En.   557. 

En.  562. — Principles  of  Pupil  Guidance.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  is  similar  to  En.  462,  except  that  students  carry  out  an  individual  guidance  project 
in  addition  to  their  survey  of  guidance  principles  and  practices  in  schools.  Those  who  have  had 
an  introductory  course  in  guidance  should  take  En.  563  as  their  Becond  course  in  the  field. 

En.  563. — Techniques  in  Guidance  and  Counseling.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Experience  is  given  in  the  use  of  measuring  instruments  useful  in  guidance ;  counseling  tech- 
niques are  carefully  considered  ;  the  keeping  and  use  of  records  are  examined  ;  and  the  functions 
of  a  guidance  specialist  are  studied. 

En.  565. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  course  En.  565-566. 

En.  565-566  is  designed  for  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  select  and  pursue  advanced 
problems.  Problems  will  be  selected  to  suit  individual  needs  and  the  results  of  the  study  will  be 
reported  in  the  form  of  term  papers.  The  class  will  meet  for  three  hours  every  other  Saturday 
during  both  semesters. 

En.  566. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Seminar. 
The  second  half  of  course  En.  565-566. 

En.  567. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Seminar. 
The  first  half  of  course  En.  567-568. 

This  course  is  similar  to  En.   565-566  in  organization   and  is   offered   in  alternate  years   with  it. 

En.  568. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Seminar. 
The  second  half  of  course  En.  567-568. 

En.  575. — Corrective  Reading.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Intensive  study   is   made  of  the   diagnosis,   correction,   and   prevention   of   reading   difficulties    in 

silent  and  oral  reading  with  the  objective  of   developing  teachers  and   administrators   from   selected 

areas  as  reading  specialists.  The  course  deals  with  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  reading 
problems. 

En.  576. — Corrective  Reading  Laboratory.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  principles  and  practices  studied  in  En.  575  are  applied  to  work  with  selected  groups 
of  children.  Methods  and  materials  for  diagnosing,  correcting,  and  preventing  reading  difficulties 
are   examined. 

En.  583. — Foundations  of  Method.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Open  to  graduate 
students  and  members  of  the  University  faculty  who  care  to  enroll. 

This   course    deals    with    the    improvement   of    college    and    high    school    teaching. 

En.  590-599. — Problems  in  School  Administration  and  Supervision.  Variable 
credit,  usually  3  credits  for  each  course  in  the  sequence. 

This  course  is  an  in-service  training  course  open  only  to  county  superintendents  of  education 
and  to  county  and  state  supervisors.  It  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  graduate  on-the-job 
training  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  administration  and  supervision.  Those  who  register  in 
this  course  are  expected  to  spend  nine  days  in  residence  at  the  University  campus  for  each  three 
hours  of  credit.     Residence  will  consist  of  three  days  of  work  conferences  called  periodically  during 
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the  year  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  research   on  specific  problems   in   administration   and   super- 
vision. 

En.  600. — School  Survey,  I.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

study  is  made  of  school  survey  techniques  and  their  application.  Long-term  planning  of 
educational  programs  is  emphasized.  Field  experience  in  school  surveys  will  be  made  available 
to   students   taking   the   course. 

En.  601. — School  Survey,  II.    3  hours,    3  credits. 

This   is    a   continuation   of   En.   600. 

En.  602. — The  School  Plant:   Its   Planning,   Operation,   and   Maintenance.     3 

hours.     3  credits. 

Planning  of  building  programs  and  the  planning  of  school  buildings  in  relation  to  instructional 
needs  is  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  maintenance,  operation,  and  utilization  of  school 
plants. 

En.  603. — School  Transportation.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  transportation  services  for  school 
children.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  routing  of  school  buses,  transportation  safety  standards, 
and  the  organization   and  administration  of  publicly  owned  systems   of   transportation. 

En,  604. — ^Techniques  of  Research.  3  hours.  3  credits.  This  is  a  required 
course  for  all  students  working  for  the  Ed.D.  degree. 

Training  is  given  in  identifying  research  problems,  selecting  and  organizing  useful  means 
for  research,  methods  of  gathering  data,  procedures  for  analyzing  and  ti-eating  data,  and  best 
practices  for  interpreting  and  reporting  observed   phenomena. 

En,  606, — Supervised  Practice  in  School  Administration,  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Only  advanced  graduate  students  are  permitted  to  enroll  for  this  course. 

students    are    given    opportunity    to    perform   administrative    duties    under    supervision. 

En,  610, — The  Work  of  the  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Guidance.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

The  duties  of  directors  of  curriculum  and  guidance  are  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
administrative,   coordinative.   supervisory,   and   research   aspects. 

En.  611. — Individual  Study  in  Curriculum  and  Guidance.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  expected  to  work  under  the  instructor's  supervision  on  a  prac- 
tical problem  of  substantial  scope  in  the  fields  of  curriculum,   guidance,  or   both, 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

EI,  341, — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  course  El.  341-342.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college  physics,  including 
electricity  and  magnetism;  differential  and  integral  calculus;  Ml.  182. 

El.  341-342 :  Electric  and  magnetic  circuits  ;  electrostatics  ;  electro-magnetics ;  representation 
of  alternating  currents  by  vectors  and  complex  quantities ;  measurement  of  power  in  single  phase 
and  polyphase  circuits ;  generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  electrical  energy ;  character- 
istics of  apparatus ;  selection,  testing,  and  installation  of  electrical  equipment, 

EI.  342. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  El,  341-342. 

El.  344, — Problems  in  Direct  and  Alternating  Currents.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Corequisite:  EL  842. 

Kirchhotf 's  Laws  tor  electric  and  magnetic  circuits  ;  single  phase  circuit  analysis  ;  energy  and 
power ;  wave  form ;  coupled  circuits ;  balanced  and  unbalanced  polyphase  circuits.  Kerchner  and 
Corcoran,   Alternating   Current   Circuits. 
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El.  345. — Electrical  Illumination.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Corequisite:  El.  341. 

Illumination  ;  light  sources ;  light  control :  application  ;  circuits  and  wiring  :  control  equipment : 
floodlighting.     Kraehenbuehl,  Electrical  Illumination. 

El.  346. — Electrical  Comnuinications.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.     Corequisites:  El.  342,  El.  344. 

Speech  and  hearing  ;  receivere  and  loud  speakers ;  principles  of  various  aystema  of  wire  and 
radio  telegraphy  and  telephony;  elementary  tube  theory;  amplifiers,  railio  receivers,  and  trans- 
mitters.    Albert,  Electrical  Communications,  and  Terman.  Fundajnentals  of  Radio. 

El.  349. — Dynamo  Laboratory.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  El.  349-350.    Corequisite:  El.  341. 

El.  349-350 :  Experimental  studies  and  tests  on  direct  current  and  alternating  current 
apparatus. 

El.  350. — Dynamo  Laboratory.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  El.  349-350.    Corequisite:  El.  342. 

El.  440. — Industrial  Applications  of  Electrical  Equipment.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  El.  467. 

Application  of  motors  to  industry  and  transportation ;  electric  heating ;  electric  welding ; 
starting  and  speed  control ;  protective  equipment  signal  systems ;  wiring  design  for  light  and  power 

El.  441. — Electrical  Engineering  Seminar.  1  hour.  1  credit.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  El.  441-442.  Prerequisites:  Not  less  than  14  credits  in  courses  in 
Electrical  Engineering. 

EH.  441-442 :  Di  cussions  on  topics  from  current  engineering  periodicals,  on  research  projecta 
in   progress   in   the   laboratories,   and   on   new   developments    in    industry. 

El.  442. — Electrical  Engineering  Seminar.  1  hour.  1  credit.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  El.  441-442. 

El.  443. — Industrial  Electronics.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  El.  443-444.     Prerequisites:  El.  342,  El.  344. 

El.  443-444 :  Electron  tubes  and  their  application  to  industry.  Reich,  Theory  and  Application 
of  Electron  Tubes. 

El.  444. — Industrial  Electronics.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  if  the  course  El.  443-444. 

El.  445. — Electrical  Instruments,  Meters,  and  Relays.  2  hours,  and  3  hours 
laboratory.     3  credits.     Prerequisites:  El.  342,  El.  344,  El,  346. 

Indicating  instruments;  demand  instruments;  recording  and  intei^ratini,' :  instrument  trans- 
formers ;  measurement  of  circuit  constants  at  low  frequency  and  at  radio  fre(iuenoy  ;  measurement 
of  frequency ;  wave  form,  power  factor  and  phase  angle ;  vacuum  tube  instruments.  Knowlton, 
Electric  Power  Metering. 

El.  446. — Electric  Power  Transmission.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
El.  449. 

Electric  and  magnetic  field  distribution;  corona;  performance,  electrical  and  mechanical  design 
of  short  and  long   lines ;   accessories   and  equipment.     Woodruff,    Electric   Power    Transmission. 

El.  449. — Theory  of  Electric  Circuits.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
El.  342,  El.  344. 

Non-sinusoidal  wave  analysis;  coupled  circuits;  electric  filter  theory;  introduction  to  sym- 
metrical components ;  simple  transient  analysis.  Kerchner  &  Corcoran,  Alternating  Current 
Circuits. 
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Radio  courses  in  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  are  given  in 
cooperation  with  Radio  Station  WRUF.  Qualified  students  can  secure  practical 
experience  in  station  operation. 

El.  453. — Radio  Station  Operation.  3  hours  laboratory,  1  credit.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  El.  453-454.     Prerequisite:  El.  346. 

El.  453-454:  Operation,  maintenance,  and  testing  of  a  broadcasting  station,  under  actual 
operating    conditions    and    under    the    direction    of    licensed    operators. 

El.  454. — Radio  Station  Operation.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  El.  453-454. 

EI.  462. — Ultra-High  Frequency  Technique.     3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 

4  credits.    Prerequisite:  El.  465. 

Methods  of  generating,  transmitting  and  receiving  centimeter  waves ;  special  techniques  useful 
to  the  communications  branches  of  the  armed  forces.  Brainard,  et  al..  Ultra  High  Frequency 
Techniques. 

EI.  465. — Radio  Engineering.  3  hours,  and  5  hours  laboratory.  5  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  El.  465-466.  Prerequisite:  El.  346.  Corequisite: 
El.  449. 

El.  465-466  :  Component  parts  of  systems  of  radio  communications,  including  circuit  constants, 
vacuum  tube  amplifiers,  oscillators,  modulators,  detectors,  and  rectifiers  ;  complete  radio  communica- 
tion systems ;  propagation  of  radio  waves ;  antenna  systems.  Glasgow,  Principles  of  Radic 
Enaineering. 

EI.  466. — Radio  Engineering.  3  hours,  and  5  hours  laboratory.  5  credits. 
The  second  half  of  course  El.  465-466. 

EI.  467. — Alternating  Current  Apparatus.     3  hours,  and  5  hours  laboratory. 

5  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  El.  467-468.     Prerequisite:   El.  341-342, 
El.  344. 

El.  467-468:  Design,  characteristics,  and  operation  of  alternating  current  apparatus  particu- 
larly transformers,  generators,  motors,  rotary  converters,  and  mercurn  arc  rectifiers.  Experimental 
tests  on  alternating  current  apparatus.      Bryant  and   Johnson,   Alternating   Current   Machinery. 

EI.  468. — Alternating  Current  Apparatus.  3  hours,  and  5  hours  laboratory. 
5  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  El.  467-468. 

El.  493. — Electrical  Design  and  Experimental  Procedure.  Variable  credit. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  El.  493-494. 

El.   493-494 :    Special   projects   are  studied  and  reports   prepared   thereon. 

El,  494. — Electrical  Design  and  Experimental  Procedure.  Variable  credit, 
The  second  half  of  the  course  El.  493-494. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  college  course  in  Physics,  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  a 
minimum  of  thirty-six  credits,  or  the  equivalent,  in  courses  in  the  general  field  of  electrical 
engineering,   together  with   special   prerequisites   stated   for   individual   courses. 

EI.  537. — Operational  Circuit  Analysis.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Heaviside  Operational  Calculus ;  Fourier  Integral ;  Contour  Integral.  Application  to  electric 
circuit  analysis.      Comparison    with   classical   methods. 
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El.  539. — Symmetrical  Components.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Theory  of  Symmetrical  components  and  application  to  unbalanced  currents  and  voltages. 
Application  to  machinery  and  power  systems. 

El.  543. — Advanced  Circuit  Theory.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Theory  of  transmission  lines ;  terminal  conditions  and  reflection ;  lumped  and  distributed 
constants ;  errors  introduced  by  approximation.  Network  theorems ;  coupled  circuits ;  four- 
terminal  networks ;  bridge  circuits.  Filter  theory  and  methods  of  design.  Transient  behavior  of 
long  lines  and  networks.     Corrective  and  simulative  networks. 

El.  545. — Advanced  Communication  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  El.  545-546. 

El.  545-546 :  Theory  and  design  of  communication  eauipment.  Topics  may  include  design 
of  transmitters  and  receivers,  high  efficiency  and  broad  band  amplifiers,  frequency  modulation, 
and  pulse  techniques. 

El.  546. — Advanced  Communication  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  El.  545-546. 

El.  552. — Theory  of  Vacuum  Tubes.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Theory  and  design  of  cathodes,  electron  ballistics,  fields  in  electron  tubes,  special  types  of  tubes. 

El.  555. — Applications  of  Electromagnetic  Wave  Theory.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Ps.  510. 

Radiation  patterns  of  antenna  structures ;  antenna  arrays ;  R-F  transmission  lines  and  their 
uses  ;   impedance  matching  devices   and   other   applications. 

El.  556. — Microwave  Engineering.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ps.  510 

Development  of  basic  theory  of  wave  guides  and  resonant  cavities ;  extension  to  special  con- 
figurations ;  use  of  microwaves ;  development  of  mathematical  basis  for  solving  problems  in 
this  field. 

El.  571. — Advanced  Electrical  Machinery.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  El.  571-572. 

El.  571-572 :  Theory  and  application  of  electrical  machinery.  Special  problems  in  design. 
Determination  of  temperature  rise  and  allowable  overloads.  Study  of  motor  and  control  equip- 
ment suited  to  particular  applications.  Machine  harmonics,  unbalanced  voltages,  mechanical 
forces.  Theory  of  measurement  of  core  losses  under  various  conditions  of  load  and  wave  form. 
Application  of  symmetrical  components  to  machine  calculations.  Transient  conditions  in  machine 
performance.     Single  phase  motors. 

El.  572. — Advanced  Electrical  Machinery.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  El.  571-572. 

El.  581. — Power  System  Engineering.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Design  and  performance  of  modern  power  systems.  Transmission  and  distribution  circuits. 
Major  electric  equipment.  Control  equipment ;  circuit  breakers,  voltage  regulators,  relays,  auto- 
matic  operation.      Carrier   control    circuits.      Interconnection    of    power    system. 

El.  582. — Power  System  Stability.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  El. 
571-581. 

Study  and  analysis  of  power  system  faults.  Application  of  symetrical  components  to  systems 
operating  under  unbalanced  conditions.  Effect  of  lightning  on  transmission  lines.  System 
protection. 

El.  591. — Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Variable  credit.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  El.  591-592. 

EI.  591-592  :  Laboratory,  lectures,  or  conferences  covering  specially  selected  topics  in  Electrical 
Engineering. 
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El.  592. — Special  Topics  in  Electrical  Engineering.  Variable  credit.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  El.  591-592. 

ENGLISH 

The  courses  in  English,  advanced  as  well  as  introductory,  have  one  common  purpose: 
to  enrich  the  student's  experience  by  intimate  association  with  those  writings  in  our 
language,  past  and  present,  which  contribute  most  to  meaningful  living.  The  central  aim 
is  to  help  men  of  all  vocations  acquire  some  appreciation  of  our  literary  heritage,  essential 
to  a  cultivated  outlook  on  life,  and  to  help  men  of  all  vocations  acquire  greater  facility 
in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  our  language.  The  aim  is  thus  twofold:  education  for  en- 
lightened leisure  and  for  enlightened  labor.  Bacon's  words  are  pertinent:  "Studies  serve 
for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  .  .  .  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested." 

Majors. — Students  intending  to  major  in  English  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  or 
his  representative,  and  plan  their  program. 

Prerequisites. — There  are  no  rigid  prerequisites;  but  one  or  more  courses  numbered  in 
the  200's  shoidd  normally  be  taken  before  any  of  the  courses  numbered  300  or  above. 

Important. — All  of  the  courses  in  English  are  so  organized  that  they  may  be  taken 
for  credit  either  semester. 

Eh.  133. — Eflfective  Writing.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  4  hours. 
4  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  to  present  his  ideas  in  writing  which  is  not  only  accurate  and 
clear  but  pleasing  and  attractive  to  the  reader.     Students  are  urged  to  do  creative  work. 

Eh.  134. — Contemporary  Reading.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours.  4  credits. 
Prerequisite:  C-3,  or  permission  of  C-3  Course  Chairman. 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  planing  for  himself  a  well-rounded  program  in  reading, 
which  will  serve  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  best  in  contemporary  thought.  Some  time  will  be  spent 
in  introducing  each  student  to  the  bibliography  and  writing  in  the  area  of  his  special  professional 
interest. 

Eh.  215. — Literary  Masters  of  America.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Eh.  215-216.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  216. 

Eh.  215-216:  A  study  of  representative  works  by  major  American  writers  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Ernest  Hemingway.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  and  critical  appreciation 
rather  than  on  literary  history. 

Eh.  216. — Literary  Masters  of  America.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Eh.  215-216.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  215. 

Eh.  217. — Literary  Masters  of  England.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Eh.  217-218.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  218. 

Eh.  217-218:  The  most  interesting  and  significant  English  writers  are  read  and  discussed, 
primarily  for  an  appreciation  of  their  art  and  outlook  on  life. 

Eh.  218. — Literary  Masters  of  England.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Eh.  217-218.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  217. 

Eh.  223. — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Eh.  223-224.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  224. 

Eh.  223-224 :  A  lecture  and  reading  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  great  books  of  the  world. 
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Eh.  224. — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Eh.  223-224.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  223. 

Eh.  301. — Shakespeare.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  primary  design  is  to  increase  the  student's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  plays. 
Devoted  chiefly  to  the  romantic  comedies  and  the  history  plays,  including  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  the  Second, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth.  As  an  aid  to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama  are  treated  briefly. 

Eh.  302. — Shakespeare.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  great  tragedies  will  be  studied,  notably  Hamlet,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony 
end  Cleopatra. 

Eh.  303. — Major  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Period.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  major  writers  as  Browning,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  the  Rosaettis, 
Morris,   Swinburne,  and   Kipling. 

Eh.  304. — Major  Prose  Writers  of  the  Victorian  Period.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  eminent  Victorians  as  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Macaulay,  Arnold, 
Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Huxley,  and  Hardy. 

Eh.  305. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  English  Language. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types  of  students:  (a)  for  the  general  student  it  offers 
a  means  of  improving  his  written  and  spoken  English  by  showing  him  what  "good  English"  ia  ; 
(b)  for  the  English  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  it  provides  an  adequate  minimum  knowledge 
of  the  English  language:  (c)  for  the  English  major  and  beginning  graduate  student  it  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  further  linguistic  study.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed,  not  upon  grammatical 
rales,    but    rather   upon    the   most    interesting    features    of    our    language    as    written    and    spoken. 

Eh.  306. — Modern  English  Grammar.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  modern  English  inflection  and  syntax.  The  course  is  designed  to  be  of  practical 
value  to  teachers  of  English,  and  is  intended  especially  for  students  in  the  College  of  Education 
majoring  in  English. 

Eh.  307. — English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads,  their  origin  in  folklore  and  their  develop- 
ment and  spread  to  America. 

Eh.  308. — American  Folksongs.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  American  folksong,  with  consideration  of  the  English  and  Scottish  survivals. 
The  introduction  to  the  course  will  consider  the  general  subject  of  folklore  and  the  folksong  as  a 
part  of  folklore. 

Eh.  309.— Short  Story.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Studies  in  the  history,  criticism,  and  appreciation  of  the  short  story  as  a  literary  type. 
Lectures,  extensive  readings. 

Eh.  312. — Exposition.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Advanced  studies  in  composition  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  intending  to 
pursue  graduate  study,  those  preparing  to  enter  the  professions,  engage  in  research,  etc.  Particular 
attention  to  magazine  writing. 

Eh.  327.— Imaginative  Writing.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Eh.  327-328.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  328. 

Eh.  327-328 :  Designed  to  help  the  student  who  desires  guidance  in  developing  his  capacity 
for  original   work.     Group   discussion,   individual   conferences,   many   papers. 
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Eh.  328. — Imaginative  Writing.  2  hours.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Eh.  327-328.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  327. 

Eh.  354. — Browning.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Wide  reading  and  discussion  of  the  writings  of  Browning  and  a  few  of  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries. 

Eh.  355. — Business  Writing.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  general  course  in  business  letter  and  report  writing.  The  more  conuaon  types  of  business 
letters  are  written,  such  as  letters  of  application,  letters  of  credit,  and  sales  letters.  Reports  are 
written   upon    projects   of   the  students'   special    interest. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Business  Administration 
and  allied   fields.     Prerequisite:    C-3. 

Eh.  361. — The  Novel.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Eh. 
361-362.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  362. 

Eh.  361-362 :  The  development  of  the  novel  from  earlier  forms ;  the  great  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Eh.  362. — The  Novel.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Eh. 
361-362.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  361. 

Eh.  363. — Contemporary  Literature:  Drama.   3  hours,    3  credits. 

A  study  of  recent  and  contemporary  drama,  with  emphasis  upon  such  major  Knglish  and 
American  playwrights  as  Shaw  and  Eugene  O'Neill.  The  work  of  Ibsen  and  other  Continental 
writers   will  be  treated  briefly. 

Eh.  365. — Contemporary   Literature:    Fiction.    3  hours.    3   credits. 

A  consideration  of  the  most  important  Snglish  and  American  writers  of  prose  fiction  from 
Thomas  Hardy  to  the  present,  with  major  emphasis  upon  recent  novelists. 

Eh.  366. — Contemporary  Literature:    Poetry.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Reading,  critical  interpretation,  and  discussion  of  modern  British  and  American  poetry,  with 
chief  emphasis  upon   recent  poetry. 

Eh.  377. — The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  Bible  as  a  library  of  literary  masterpieces.  The  influence  of  the  Bible  on  English  and 
American  writings.  Part  of  the  parallel  reading  consists  of  outstanding  literary  works  based 
on   Biblical  material. 

Eh.  380. — English  in  the  Secondary  Schools.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Designed  to  help  teachers  of  English  by  (1)  a  review  of  the  contents,  both  the  language  and 
the  literature,  of  secondary  school  English,  with  attention  to  some  of  the  methods  widely  used 
in  high  school  English  courses,  and  (2)  a  study  of  both  the  ultimate  and  the  immediate  objectives 
of  the   Secondary  English   program. 

Eh.  391. — Children's  Literature.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  course  designed  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  genuine  interest  in  children's  books  apart  from 
school  textbooks,  to  aid  the  student  to  obtain  a  better  working  knowledge  of  this  literature,  and 
to  make  him  more  aware  of  degrees   of  excellence  in   content  and   form. 

Eh.    399. — Introduction   to   the    Study    of    Literature.      3   hours.     3    credits. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  literature,  its  types,  forms,  content,  and  values.  Designed 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  better  critical  understanding  of  literary  art.  Lectures,  wide  reading, 
and   discussion. 

Eh.  401. — American  Literature.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study   of  American   literature  from  the  beginning   to   1850. 
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Eh.  402. — American  Literature.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  general  survey  of  American  literature  (all  types  and  all  regions)  from  Whitma.n  to  the 
present,  with  the  major  emphasis  upon  such  writers  as  Whitman,  Howells,  Jamea,  Twain,  Lanier, 
the  local  colorists,  Wharton,   Gather,  Glasgow,  Lewis,  Robinson,  Froet,  and   O'Neill. 

Eh.  405. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.  3  hours.  3 
credits. 

A  survey  of  the  English  stage  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan,  with  emphasis  upon  principal  plays, 
playwrights,  and  dramatic  tendencies. 

Eh.  409. — Chaucer.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Designed  to  help  the  student  appreciate  Chaucer  as  a  story  teller,  as  a   wise,   humorous,   and 

penetrating  observer  of  human  life,  and  as  a  great  poet. 

Eh.  413. — The  Renaissance  in  England.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  origin  of  the  movement  in  Italy  and  its  spread  in  England ;  special  emphasis  on  the 
Renaissance  humanists,  such  as  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  More,  and  upon  the  16th  century  poets,  such 
as  Skelton,  Wyatt,  Sidney,  and  Spenser. 

Eh.  414. — The  Renaissance  in  England.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  lyric  and  epic  poetry  from  Spenser  through  Milton ;  the  prose  from  Sidney  through 
Browne.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  such  figures  as  Bacon,  Donne,  Herrick,  Herbert,  Drayton, 
Campion,   Walton,    Fuller,   and   Milton. 

Eh.  415. — Milton.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Though  the  emphasis  will  fall  upon  Paradise  Lost,  all  of  Milton's  poetry  wiU  be  read  and 
much  of  his  prose.  Attention  wiU  be  given  to  Milton's  social,  religious,  educational,  and  philo- 
sophical views,  and  his  work  will  be  related  to  his  age.  Wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the 
period  will  be  expected. 

Eh.  417. — Spenser.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  purpose  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  large  familiarity  with  the  text  of  Spenser,  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  problems  of  allusion,  structure  and  style,  and  to  suggest  the  poet's  relationship 
to   his   predecessors    and    contemporaries. 

Eh.  418. — The  Literature  of  the  South.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  poetry  and  prose  written  by  Southerners  or  reflecting  the  life  in  the  region, 
and  a  consideration  of  various  literary  centers  and  local  color  movements.  Chief  emphasis  on 
19th  and  20th  century  literary  productions. 

Eh.  419. — Elizabethan  Drama.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  course  in  the  origins  and  development  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare, 
with  emphasis  upon  such  major  writers  as  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Chapman,  Marston,  Webster,  and  Jonson. 

Eh.  433. — English  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  English  prose  and  poetry  from  Dryden  through  Pope,  with  chief  emphasis  upon 
Dryden,  Defoe,  Addison  and  Steele,  Pope,   and   Swift. 

Eh.  434. — English  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Eh.  443. — The  English  Romantic  Period.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Reading  and  discussion.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Bums,  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth. 

Eh.  444. — The  English  Romantic  Period.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Reading  and  discussion.     Chief  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 
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GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  University  of  Florida  undergraduate  major  in  English  or  its  equivalent. 
Such  a  major  requires  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  English  in  the  Upper  Division 
and  includes  courses  in  important  periods  of  English  literary  history,  American  literature, 
and  the  history  of  the  English  language.  Such  a  major  presupposes,  furthermore,  adequate 
preparation  in  such  important  related  fields  as  history,  philosophy,  and  foreign  language. 

Seminar:  All  graduate  majors  are  expected  to  attend  a  seminar  (Eh.  529)  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  problems  and  methods  of  graduate  study  in 
the  field  of  English,  and  to  discuss  problems  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

Eh.  501. — American  Literature.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  American  literature  from  the  beginning  to  1850. 

Eh.  502. — American  Literature.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  American  literature  and  literary  movements  from  Whitman  to  the  present.  Exten- 
siv©  readings  and  reports  as  directed. 

Eh.  505. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.  3  hours.  3 
credits. 

The  English  stage  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan. 

Eh.  509. — Chaucer.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  Canterbury  Tales:  collateral  readings  (in  translation)  of  important 
medieval  writings. 

Eh.  510. — Chaucer.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  thorouKh  study  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the  minor  poems. 

Eh.  511. — Old  English.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Old  English  grammar  and  reading  from  selected  monuments.  A  linguistic  rather  than  a 
literary   course. 

Eh.  512. — Middle  English.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Middle  English  grammar  and  reading  from  selected  monuments.  Both  a  linguistic  and  a 
literary  course. 

Eh.  513. — The  Renaissance  in  England.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  consideration  of  the  Italian  origins  of  the  movement  and  a  study  of  the  development  of 
English    literature.     Extensive   readings   and    reports. 

Eh.  514. — The  Renaissance  in  England.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  lyric  and  epic  poetry  and  the  prose  masterpieces  to  1660.  Extensive  readings 
and  reports. 

Eh.  515. — Milton.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Though  the  emphasis  will  fall  upon  Paradise  Lost,  all  of  Milton's  poetry  will  be  read  and 
much  of  his  prose.  Attention  will  be  given  to  Milton's  social,  religious,  educational,  and  philo- 
sophical views,  and  his  work  will  be  related  to  his  age.  Wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the 
period  will  be  expected. 

Eh.  517. — Spenser.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  purpose  is  to  lead  the  student  to  a  large  familiarity  with  the  text  of  Spenser,  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  problems  of  allusion,  structure  and  style,  and  to  suggest  the  poet's  relationship  to  hia 
predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
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Eh.  518. — Studies  in  American  Literature.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  particular  field  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Eh.  519. — Elizabethan  Drama.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  course  in  the  origins  and  development  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  excliisive  of  Shakespeare, 
with  emphasis  upon  such  major  writers  as  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Chapman,  Marston,  Webster,  and  Jonson. 

Eh.  529. — Graduate  Seminar.    2  hours.    1  credit. 
Eh.  530. — Individual  Work.     Credit  arranged. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  students  who  desire  to  supplement  the  regular  courses  by  individual 
reading  or  investigation  under  guidance.  Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite  program, 
and  will  meet  a  member  of  the  department  staff  in  frequent  conferences. 

Eh.  533. — English  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  English  prose  and  poetry  from  Dryden  through  Pope. 

Eh.  534. — English  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Eh.  541. — Beowulf.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Reading   and  critical  study  of  this  Old  English  monument. 

Eh.  543. — ^The  English  Romantic  Period.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  chiefly  of  the  poetry  and  criticism  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

Eh.  544. — The  English  Romantic  Period.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  principally  of  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Ey.  201. — Man  and  Insects.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  3  hours. 
3  credits.  This  course,  Ey.  301  or  Ey.  314  are  prerequisites  or  corequisites  of 
all  courses  in  Entomology,  except  Ey.  450.  Only  students  in  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  are  permitted  to  register  for  this  course. 

The  influence  of  insects  upon  man's  agricultural  and  social  world.  The  course  treats  of  the 
contrast  between  the  history  of  man  and  insects ;  the  influence  of  insects  upon  domestic  life, 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  w^ars,  human  diseases,  and  medical  practices,  machine  develop- 
ment, engineering,  legal  practices,  scientific  investigations,  and  upon  other  insects.  It  is  designed 
to  broaden  the  knowledge  of  all  students  concerning  the  influence  of  man's  greatest  limiting  factor 
in  the  continuance  of  the  human   race.     Textbook  not  required. 

Ey.  301. — Economic  Entomology.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
This  course,  Ey.  201,  or  Ey.  314,  are  prerequisites  or  corequisites  for  all  other 
courses  in  Entomology,  except  Ey.  450. 

An  introduction  to  economic  entomology,  which  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  life  histories, 
and  control  of  major  insect  enemies  of  American  agricultural  crops.  Particular  stress  is  placed 
upon  southern  and  Florida  economic  insects.  This  course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  either  as  a  pre-  or  corequisite  for  other  entomology  courses.  Destructive 
and  Useful  Insects  by  Metcalf  and  Flint;  or  Insects  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  by  Peairs. 

Ey.  303. — Insect  Collection.     2  hours.     1  credit. 

This  is  a  companion  course  for  Ey.  301,  in  which  a  two  hour  laboratory  is  held  weekly  for 
students  desiring  to  make  a  general  or  economic  insect  collection. 
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Ey.  304. — General  Entomology,  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  characteristics  and  habits  of  the  insects  in  the  major  families  of  all 
insect  orders.     Textbook,   Introduction  to  Entomology  by   Comstock. 

Ey.  305. — Problems  in  Entomology.  4  to  8  hours  laboratory.  2  to  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301  or  Ey.  314,  and  the  basic  course  in  the  selected 
specialized  field. 

Consists  of  an  entomological  problem  for  study  which  may  be  in  any  field  of  specialization, 
including  histology,  morphology,  taxonomy,  embryology,  biological  control,  ecology,  toxicology, 
plant  quarantine,  biology,  life  history  and  habits,  commercial  entomology,  structural  pest  control, 
and   medical   and   veterinary   entomology.     Textbook    not   required. 

Ey.  311. — Entomology  Seminar.     Offered  each  semester.     1  hour.     1   credit. 

Students  are  required  to  prepare  papers  dealing  with  some  phase  of  entomology  and  submit 
them  for  correction  by  members  of  the  stafl.  At  regular  intervals,  students  appear  before  the 
seminar  group  at  which  time  they  give  talks  dealing  with  the  subjects  selected.  Open  to  all 
students.      Textbook    not   required. 

Ey.  314. — Principles  of  Economic  Entomology.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.    3  credits. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  entomology,  stressing  the  economic  aspects.  This  course  includes 
a  study  of  national  insect  problems  with  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  insects  of  importance  on  all 
cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals  in  the  Florida  area.  Designed  primarily  for  students  major- 
ing  in  Agricultural   Education.     Textbook,  Insects  of  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchards  by  Peairs. 

Ey.  315. — Economic  Insect  Collection.     2  hours.     1  credit. 

This  is  a  companion  course  for  Ey.  314,  in  which  students  are  required  to  make  a  collection 
of  insects  of  economic   importance.     Required  of  students   majoring   in   agricultural   education. 

Ey.  351. — Forest  Entomology  (Pests  of  Forest  and  Shade  Trees).  1  hour, 
and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  major  insect  pests  of  Forest  and  Shade  trees,  including  identification,  life 
histories,  and  control.  Textbook,  Forest  Entomology  by  Doane,  Van  Dyke,  Chamberlain,  and  Burke. 
Two   trips  —  To    visit    Forestry    Laboratories.      Probable    cost    per    student — $25.00. 

Ey.  405. — Insect  Control.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  methods  of  control  including  insecticides,  repellents,  cultural,  and  legal.  Con- 
sideration is  given  the  toxicological  principles  of  insecticides.  This  course  is  designed  for  all 
students  in  agriculture  and  provides  them  with  ideal  training  to  meet  the  every  day  problems  of 
insect  attacks  upon  man,  domestic  animals,  and  cultivated  plants.  Textbook,  The  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology  of  Insecticides  by  Shepard  ;  or  Spraying,  Dusting,  and  Fumigation  of  Plants  by  Mason. 

Ey.  408. — Insect  Morphology  and  Physiology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

The  external  and  internal  anatomy  of  insects  together  with  the  functioning  of  the  parts  of 
the  body  and  the  systems  of  organs.  A  course  designed  for  students  majoring  in  the  department 
of  entomology  and  other  biological  fields.  Textbooks,  Principles  of  Insect  Morphology  by  Snodgrass, 
and  The  Principles  of  Insect  Physiology  by  Wigglesworth. 

Ey.  411. — Apiculture  (An  Introduction  to  Bee  Culture).  2  hours.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  a  bee  colony,  life  processes,  races  of  bees,  manipulation,  value 
of  colonies,  nectar  and  pollen  sources,  pollination  value,  diseases,  selection  of  apiary  site,  economic 
importance  of  industry,  apparatus,  and  marketing  of  products.  Textbook,  Principles  of  Beekeeping 
by  Phillips.     One   trip   required  —  Apalachicola   area.     Probable   cost   per   student — $20.00. 
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Ey.  420. — Medical  Entomology.  1  houi-,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  arthropods  that  are  parasitic  upon  man,  including  insects  and  their  near 
relatives.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  insects  and  their  close  relatives  that  affect  the  health 
of  man  and  their  relationship  to  disease.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture, 
particularly  in  entomology ;  also  for  students  in  other  educational  work  in  which  the  health  of 
man   and   animals    are    important    considerations.      Textbook,    Medical   Entomology    by    Herms. 

Ey.  422. — Veterinary  Entomology.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  arthopods  that  are  parasitic  upon  domestic  animals,  including  insects  and  their 
near  relatives.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  insects  and  their  relationship  to  disease.  This 
course  is  designed  for  students  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  entomology  and  animal  industry. 
Textbook.   Veterinary  Helminthology  and  Entomoloay  by  Monning. 

Ey.  430. — Insect  Histology.  2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

The  histological  structure  of  insects.  A  study  of  the  laboratory  technique  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  insect  tissues  for  microscopical  study.  A  course  designed  for  students  majoring 
in  entomology  and  other  students  who  are  interested  in  technique  methods.  Textbook,  Histological 
Technique  by  Kingsbury  and  Johannsen. 

Ey.  432. — Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Insects.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits.     Prerequisites  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  identification,  life  histories,  and  control  of  the  major  insect  pests  of 
Florida's  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  A  course  designed  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
especially  those  interested  in  economic  plant  life.  Textbook,  Insects  of  Citrus  and  Other  Subtropical 
Fruits  by  Quayle.  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  by  Peairs.  One  trip  required  —  Lake  Alfred, 
Fort  Pierce  and  Homestead.     Probable   cost  per   student   $45.00. 

Ey.  434. — Insect  Embryology.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  insect  embryology.  Textbook,  Embryology  of  Insects  and  Myria- 
pods  by  Johannsen. 

Ey.  441. — Plant  Quarantine,  Inspection,  and  Control.  Offered  only  in  the 
second  semester.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequsite  or 
corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  legal,  operational,  and  administrative  principles  of  plant  quarantine,  inspection 
and  control ;  together  with  a  study  of  plant  quarantine  organization  methods,  and  control  and 
eradication  efforts  of  the  past  and  present.  A  course  designed  for  all  students  interested  in  the 
future  of  Florida's  agricultural  industry.  Two  trips  are  required.  One  trip  to  Miami  to  study 
methods  employed  by  Florida  State  Plant  Board  in  aero  and  maritime  inspections.  The  other  trip 
to  Washington  and  New  York  to  study  administrative  and  operational  methods  of  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine.  Cost  of  trips:  Miami,  $37.00;  Washington  and  New  York, 
$93.00. 

Ey.  450. — Public  Health  Entomology  (Entomology  and  Sanitation).  2  hours, 
and  4  hours  laboratory.    4  credits. 

A  study  of  insects  and  related  animals  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  man,  as  well  as 
a  study  of  algae  and  related  organisms.  Emphasis  is  given  engineering  principles  applicable 
to  sanitation.     Textbook,  Medical  Entomology  by  Herms. 

Ey.  460. — Insect  Identification.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  identification  of  insects  to  species.     A  survey  of  all  orders. 
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Ey.  462. — Insect  Ecology.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  animal  ecology  as  they  apply  to  insect  life.  Textboolc, 
Animal  Ecology  by  Chapman. 

Ey.  464. — Biological  and  Natural  Control.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
2  credits.     Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  the  natural  and  biological  control  of  insects. 
Textbook,  The  Bioloaical  Control  of  Insects  by  Sweetman. 

Ey.  470. — The  Experimental  Method.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2 
credits.     Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad  training  in  the  experimental  methods  employed 
in  the  various  phases  of  entomology.  Textbook,  A  Manual  of  Entomological  Equipment  and 
Methods.      (Parts  I  and  II)    by  Peterson. 

Ey.  480. — The  History  of  Entomology.  1  hour.  1  credit.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  major  historical  aspects  of  the  field  of  entomology.  Textbook,  Fragments  of 
Entomoloaical  History  by  Osborn. 

Ey.  490. — structural  Pest  Control.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Ey.  201,  Ey.  301,  or  Ey.  314. 

A  study  of  the  major  pests  encountered  by  the  commercial  pest  control  operator,  including 
life  history  studies,  and  chemical  and  mechanical  methods  of  control. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  or  its  equivalent.  The  student  should  have 
thirty  semester  hours  in  the  biological  sciences,  with  twelve  or  more  hours  in  the  field 
of  Entomology.  Should  he  be  deficient  in  this  respect  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
fulfill  these  requirements  during  the  time  that  he  is  pursuing  work  that  will  lead  to  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  This  work  will  be  taken  as  foundation  work  with  no  graduate 
credit. 

Ey.  501. — Methods  of  Research  in  Entomology.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  survey  of  special  laboratory,  insectary  and  field  methods  in  research  dealing  with  the 
several  phases  of  entomology.  A  study  of  the  leading  research  problems  of  the  state  and  nation, 
with  careful  consideration  of  the  more  complicated  ones.     Research  problem  required. 

Ey.  503. — Problems  in  Entomology.     6  hours.     3  credits. 

Consists  of  a  problem  for  study  which  may  be  selected  in  any  field  of  entomological  specializa- 
tion ;  including  Histology,  Morphology,  Taxonomy,  Embryology,  Biological  Control,  Ecology,  Toxi- 
cology, Plant  Quarantine,  Inspection,  Control,  Commercial,  Life  History  and  Habits,  Biology,  and 
Medical  and  Veterinary  Entomology. 

Ey.  507. — Advanced  Insect  Taxonomy.    5  hours.    3  credits. 

An  advanced  study  of  systematic  entomology,  including  the  scope  of  subject,  principles,  group- 
ing of  species,  basis  of  systematic  entomology,  preparation  of  material,  drawing  and  photographing 
material,  description  of  insects,   rules  of   nomenclature,   and   the   various   systems   of   classification. 

Ey.  515. — Advanced  Biological  and  Natural  Control.  1  hour,  and  2  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

A  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  and  biological  control,  including; 
basis  of  control ;  resistant  hosts ;  function  of  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses  and  protozoa ;  use  of  parasitic 
invertebrate  animals ;  special  emphasis  upon  Hexapods  of  value  in  natural  and  biological  control ; 
and  cases  where  such  control  has  been  of  grreat  value  in  control  of  economic  species. 
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Ey.  516. — Advanced  Insect  Ecology.     4  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study   of   ecological  principles   and   their   application    to   insect   life    in   which  the   economio 
applications  are  stressed. 

FORESTRY 
Fy.  220. — Introduction  to  Forestry.    Offered  each  semester.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

A   basic   course   designed   to   acquaint   the   student   with    the    various    phases    and    fundamental 
underlying   principles   of   the   field   of  Forestry. 

Fy.  221. — Summer  Camp.     Offered  first  term  of  Summer  School.     5  credits. 

Summer   Camp   work   covers   the  entire  field  of   forestry.      Students   are   given   practical   work 
in   surveying,   cruising,   silviculture,   mensuration,   and   forest   management   work. 

Fy.  222. — Summer  Camp.     Offered  second  term  of  Summer  School.     4  credits. 

A  continuation  of  Fy.  221. 

Fy.  226. — Dendrology  of  Angiosperms.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  field.  3  credits. 
Offered  second  semester  only. 

The  botany  of  the  angiosperms  of  the  United  States,  silvical  characterization  including  general 
range  and   local   occurrence,   field  identification. 

Fy.  227. — Dendrology  of  Gymnosperms.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  field.  2  credits. 
Offered  first  semester  only. 

The  botany  of  gymnosperms  of  the  United  States,  silvical  characterization  including  general 
and  local  occurrence,  field  identification. 

Fy.  228. — Forest  Mensuration.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  field.  3  credits.  Offered 
second  semester  only. 

Principles  and  practice  of  measuring  forests  and  forest  products  with  special  attention  to 
Florida  conditions. 

Fy.  229. — Forest  Mensuration.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  field.  2  credits.  Offered 
first  semester  only. 

A  continuation  of  Forestry  228. 

Fy.  306. — Forest  Protection.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.  2  hours.  2 
credits. 

Technique  of  forest  fire  protection,  as  developed  and  practiced  in  the  United  States  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  southern  states. 

Fy.  309. — Wood  Technology  and  Timber  Physics.  Offered  only  in  the  second 
semester.    1  hour,  and  4  hours  in  field.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Fy.  301. 

Identification  of  commercial  woods  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  Florida,  by 
appearance,  structure,  use  of  microscope,  hand  lens ;  preparation  of  wood  slides ;  testing  for 
mechanical  properties   of   woods ;  effect  of   density  on   strength,   etc. 

Fy.  310. — Reforestation  and  Nursery  Practice.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits. 

Cleaning,  grading,  germination  tests,  plantings  in  School  nursery,  cultivation  and  care  of 
seedlings. 

Fy.  311. — Foundations  of  Silviculture.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  field  and  labora- 
tory.   3  credits. 

Classification  of  forest  vegetation :  climatic,  edaphic,  physiographic,  and  biotic  factors  of 
the  site ;  forest  succession. 
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Fy.  313. — Farm  Forestry.  Offered  each  semester.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  field 
and  laboratory.    3  credits. 

Farm  forests  in  the  farm  management  plan ;  economic  and  other  values  of  farm  forests ; 
methods  of  growing  and  protecting  farm  forests ;  measuring  and  marketing  farm  forest  products ; 
wood  preservation.     Florida  conditions. 

Fy.  318. — Forest  Utilization  and  Products.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Rough  forest  products,  poles,  piling,  logs,  cross-ties,  posts,  pulp-wood,  mine  timbers,  boxes 
and  crates,  cooperage,  furniture  and  flooring,  veneers  and  plywood,  naval  stores  industry — field 
operations,   turpentine  still    and  products. 

Fy.  320. — Silviculture.  1  hour,  and  8  hours  field  and  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequsite:  Fy.  311. 

Factors  influencing  natural  regeneration ;  methods  of  cutting  to  secure  natural  regeneration ; 
methods  of  cutting  for  stand   improvem.ent ;  slash  disposal ;   preparation  of  silvicultural  plans. 

Fy.  351. — Forest  Conservation.   3  hours.   3  credits. 

Brief  history  of  the  forest  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  southern  states  and  Florida,  including  the  work  of  several  states,  various  agencies 
of  the  federal  government,  private  associations  and  individuals. 

Fy.  353. — Principles  of  Wildlife  Management.  Offered  each  semester.  3 
hours.    3  credits. 

The  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  wildlife  as  a  crop,  its  increase,  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, inclusive  of  game  birds,  fish,  and  mammals. 

Fy.   407. — Forest   Recreation.     1   hour,   and   4   hours   laboratory.     3   credits. 

Practical  experience  in  designing  of  recreational  areas.  Construction,  use,  care,  etc.,  of 
such  areas. 

Fy.  409. — Forest  Finance.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Forests  as  investments,  interest  rates,  carrying  charges,  maturity,  relation  of  intermediate 
to  final  and  net  incomes,  and  forest  insurance. 

Fy.  410. — Forest  History  and  Policy.    2  hours.     2  credits. 

History  of  forest  land  use  in  the  United  States.  Development  of  conservation  agencies  and 
study  of  federal  and  state  laws  affecting  forests. 

Fy.  412. — Seminar.     Offered  each  semester.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

Round-table  discussion  of  the  trends,  developments,  problems,  etc.,  that  are  feund  in  forestry 
from  time  to  time. 

Fy.  413. — Regional  Silviculture.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Fy.  311, 
Fy.  320 

The  ecological  and  economic  factors  that  influence  silvicullural  practice,  and  the  applicatiop 
of  silvicultural  methods  to  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

Fy.  414. — Wood  Preservation  and  Seasoning.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Decay,  preservatives,  treating  plants  and  apparatus,  methods  and  costs,  objects  treated  and 
results,  fire  proofing,  painting  and  finishing  woods,  conditioning  of  wood-storage,  stacking,  air 
seasoning,  kiln  drying  and  schedules. 

Fy.  416. — Forest  Management  Working  Plans.  1  hour,  and  5  hours  in  field. 
3  credits. 

Application  of  principles  of  Forest  Management  in  making  working  plans  for  specific  forest 
areas,  beginning  with  the  school  forest  working  plans ;  measures  for  sustained  yield,  increase 
or  reduction   of  growing   stock. 
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Fy.  418. — Logging  and  Lumbering.    3  hours,    3  credits. 

Utilization  of  major  forest  products ;  logging  engineering,  transportation,  equipment,  costa, 
lumbering  manufacture,  plant,  milling  practice,  and  merchandising   products. 

Fy.  419. — Principles  of  Forest  Management.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Principles  of  forest  management,  forest  organization,  management  plans,  subdivisions  of 
forest  area,  forest  regulations,  cutting  cycle,  normal  forest,  etc. 

Fy.  420. — ^Forest  Economics  and  Administration.  3  hours.  3  credits. 

A  world  survey  of  forest  resources ;  land  econom.ics  as  applied  to  forestry ;  supply,  demand, 
price   trends    and    forest    net    income,    forest    taxation,    public    and    private    forest    administration. 

Fy.  421. — Kiln  Drying  of  Lumber.  Offered  each  semester.  1  hour,  and  4  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

Principles  and  practices  of  the  kiln  drying  of  lumber,  temperatures,   moisture,  etc. 

Fy.  431. — Forest  Problems  Seminar.  Offered  each  semester.  Lecture,  field 
and  laboratory  work  arranged.    2  to  5  credits. 

Discussion  of  and  investigation  in  some  particular  field  of  Forestry  or  wildlife  management. 
The  student  will  be  assigned  to  the  member  of  the  staff  in  whose  field  his  interest  lies. 

Fy.  432. — Forest  Improvements.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  1  hour, 
and  4  hours  field  work.   3  credits. 

The  character,  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  forest  property  necessary  for  administration 
and  fire  controL 

Fy.  434. — Applied  Wildlife  Management.  Offered  each  semester.  2  hours, 
and  4  hours  field  work.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Fy.  353. 

The  application  of  management  principles  to  selected  species  of  wildlife ;  life  history  studies, 
field  methods  of  wildlife  investigation,  observation  studies,  census  and  nnapping  methods,  and  food 
studies. 

Fy.  441. — Logging  and  Milling  Practice.  Offered  each  semester.  8  hours 
field  work.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Fy.  418. 

This  course  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  Forestry  students  ONLY.  The  student  has  practical 
work  in  sharpening  axes  and  saws,  driving  crawler  tractors,  felling  and  bucking  trees,  skidding, 
and  using  a  sawmill. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Fy.  501. — Research  Methods  in  Silviculture.  3  hours.  3  credits.  First  semes- 
ter. 

A  survey  of  field  and  laboratory  methods  used  in  research  in  silvics  and  silviculture.  A 
review  of  the  research  programs  of  federal  and  state  experiment  stations. 

Fy.  502. — Research  Problems  in  Silviculture.    3  to  6  credits.    Both  semesters. 

Individual  research  on  a  specific  problem  in  silvics,  forest  tree  seed,  forest  tree  propagation, 
forest  soils,  forest  ecology   (including  phenology),  and  practice  of  silviculture. 

Fy.  503. — Research  Problems  in  Wood  Utilization.  3  to  6  credits.  Both 
semesters. 

Individual  research  in  wood  technology,  wood  preservation,  naval  stores,  small  saw-mill 
operation,  or  pulpwood  production. 

Fy.  504. — Research  Problems  in  Forest  Economics  and  Management.     3  to  6 

credits.    Both  semesters. 

Individual  research  in  forest  economics,  forest  finance,  or  forest  management. 
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FRENCH 

IMPORTANT:  With  the  exception  of  Fh.  33-34  and  Fh.  201-202,  all  the  courses  in  French 
may  be  taken  either  semester  for  credit.  In  special  instances  Fh.  202  may  be  taken — with  per- 
mission of  the  instructor — even  though  the  student  has  not  had  Fh.  201.  In  all  other  courses 
the  first  semester  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  second  semester. 

Ph.  33. — First- Year  French.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Fh.  33-34.     Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  French. 

Fh.  33-34 :  A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  pro- 
ficiency in  reading  and  speaking  the  language.     Emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Fh.  34. — First  Year  French.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Fh.  33-34. 

Fh.  35. — First- Year  French.  6  hours.  6  credits.  Open  to  students  who  have 
no  previous  work  in  French. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in  reading 
and  speaking  the  language.  Emphasis  on  oral  work.  With  six  class  hours  per  week,  this  course 
covers  the  same  ground  in  one  semester  as  Fh.  33-34  does  in  two  semestei-s. 

Fh.  201. — Second-Year  French.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Fh.  202,  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  French,  or  two  years  of  high 
school  French. 

Fh.  201-202 :    Readings  from  modern  French  writers.     Practice   in  speaking. 

Fh.  202, — Second- Year  French.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Fh.  201-202, 

Fh.  205. — Second- Year  French.  6  hours.  6  credits.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
of  college  French,  or  two  years  of  high  school  French, 

Readings  from  modem  French  writers ;  practice  in  speaking.  With  six  class  hours  per  week, 
this  course  covers  the  same  ground  in  one  semester  as  Fh.  201-202  does   in  two  semesters. 

Fh.  305. — French  Conversation  and  Composition.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Fh,  305-306,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Fh.  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Training  and  practice  in  oral  and  written  expression. 

Fh.  306. — French  Conversation  and  Composition.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  305-306,  but  either  half  may  be  taken  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Fh,  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 

Fh.  307. — Masters  of  French  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Fh,  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  eminent  writers  as  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Voltaire,   and    Rousseau. 

Fh.  308. — Masters  of  French  Literature.  3  hours,  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Fh.  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  eminent  writers  as  Victor  Hugo,  Balzac,  Sainte-Beuve,  Flaubert, 
Zola,  Renan,  and  Anatole  France. 

Fh.  403. — French  Literature,  1800-1850.  3  hours,  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Fh,  307-308  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  the  chief   literary   figures   of  the   first   half   of   the  nineteenth   century. 
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Fh.  404. — French  Literature,  1850-1900.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Fh.  307-308  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Fh.  417. — French  Pronunciation.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Fh. 
201-202. 

Description  of  French  speech  sounds  ;  practice  in  pronunciation. 

Fh.  418. — Selections  from  Contemporary  French.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Fh.  201-202. 

The  selections  read,  and  discussed  in  English,  consisting  mostly  of  brief  extracts  from  recent 
hooks  and  periodicals,  are  good  specimens  of  French  expository  prose,  and  are  informative  of 
French  ideas  and  opinions.  Considerable  attention  la  given  to  points  of  vocabulary  and  idiomatic 
phrasing. 

Fh.  420. — Contemporary  French  Civilization.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Fh.  201-202. 

Land,  people,  institutions  and  culture  of  present-day  France.  The  course  is  conducted  in 
English   with   reading  in   French   and   English. 

Fh.  421. — Contemporary  French  Civilization.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Fh.  201-202. 

The  culture  of  present-day   France,   with  emphasis   upon   art   and   letters. 

Fh.  427. — French-English  Word  Study.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Fh.  201-202. 

Differentiation  of  meaning  in  French  and  English  words  of  similar  spelling.  Comparison  of 
the  meanings  of  such  words  should  be  useful  to  students  and  teachers  of  either  language.  Previ- 
ous knowledge  of  Latin   is  not  necessary  though   desirable. 

Fh.   428. — French-English   Word    Study.      2    hours.      2    credits.      Prerequisite: 
Fh.  201-202. 

Further   comparison    of    related    words   in    French   and    English. 

Fh.  430. — Individual  Work.  Variable  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Conferences,  reading  and  reports.  An  opportunity  to  study,  for  credit,  certain  phases  of 
French  literature,  language,  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  regular  course  offerings. 
Fh.  430,  with  change  of  content,  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions. 
Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite  program. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty-four  hours,  or  the  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work  in  FrencL 
This  must  include  a  year  course  in  French  literature  and  one  in  French  composition. 
The  student  should  also  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  other  than 
French. 

Fh.  505. — French  Novel.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Fh.  505-506. 

Fh.  505-506:  Evolution  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  nineteenth  century ;  reading  of  representative  novels ;  reports. 

Fh.  506. — French  Novel.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Fh.  505-506. 
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Fh.  517. — Old  French.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Fh. 
517-518. 

Fh.  517-518 :  Study  of  the  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax  of  Old  French ;  reading  of 
selected  texts. 

Fh.  518. — Old  French.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh. 
517-518. 

Fh.  530. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit. 

Conferences,  reading  and  reports.  Fh.  530  makes  It  possible  for  a  student  to  study,  for  credit, 
certain  phases  of  French  literature,  language,  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  regular 
course  offerings.  Fh.  530,  with  change  of  content,  may  be  elected  for  additional  credit  in  sub- 
sequent sessions.     Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite  program. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Gl.  301. — Children's  Science,  I.  2  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  one  hour 
of  field  trips  and  laboratory  work.    2  credits. 

Courses  Gl.  301  and  Gl.  302  together  satisfy  the  state  requirement  for  science  in  the  Elementary 
Education  teacher  training  course. 

Gl.  302. — Children's  Science,  II.  2  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  one  hour 
of  field  trips  and  laboratory  work.     2  credits.     Prerequisite:   Gl.  301. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Gl.   301. 

Gl.  320. — The  History  of  Science.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  history  of  the  development  of  science  restricted  primarily  to  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  The  treatment  is  non-technical  and  the  social  significance  of  the  important  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  studied.  Designed  for  science  majors  and  minors  as  well  as  those  who  teach 
science  in  the  secondary  schools.  Open  to  students  in  their  last  semester  of  the  University  College 
with  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  elementary  courses  in  Geography  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  inter- 
ested in  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  form  a  basis  for  professional 
training  in  Geography. 

Courses  marked  (**)  are  offered  by  the  Division  of  Geography  and  Geology  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  certain  groups  of  students.  These  courses  do  not  give  credit  toward 
a  major  or  group  major,  except  by  specific  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Students  desiring  to  major  in  Geography  who  have  completed  C-1  and  C-2  or  the  equiva- 
lent may  elect  Gpy.  203,  Gpy.  204,  and  Gy.  203.  These  courses  are  required  of  all  students 
intending  to  major  in  either  Geography  or  Geology,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  elected  in 
the  sophomore  year. 

All  Arts  and  Sciences  departmental  majors  in  Geography  will  include  in  addition  to 
the  above,  Es.  381,  Es.  382,  Gpy.  312,  Gpy.  323,  Gpy.  330,  and  Gpy.  430,  together  with 
six  additional  credits  in  approved  Geography  or  Geology  courses  numbered  above  380. 

The  following  courses  in  Economic  Geography  are  offered  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration,  and  form  a  part  of  the  Geography  program:  Es.  381,  Es.  382,  Es.  385, 
Bs.  440,  Es.  486,  Es.  487.  For  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  Economics  and  Business 
Administration. 
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Gpy.  201. — Geography  of  the  Americas.    3  hours.  3  credits. 

A  regional  survey  of  the  lands  and  peoples  of  Anglo  and  Latin  America;  location,  surface 
features,  climate,  ancient  civilizations,  European  settlement,  natural  resources  and  economic 
development;  an  analysis  of  the  growth  of  present-day  nations  and  their  economic,  political  and 
social  interdependence.  Introductory  to  study  of  geography,  history,  languages  and  Inter-American 
affairs. 

Gpy.  203. — Elements  of  World  Georgraphy,  I.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
S  credits. 

The  earth  considered  as  the  environment  of  man.  This  course  emphasizes  the  geographic 
controls  of  human  activities;  it  treats  land  forms,  climate,  soils,  vegetation,  animal  life,  climatic 
regions,  and  natural  resources,  and  stresses  the  relation  of  their  distribution  to  human  affairs. 

Gpy.  204. — Elements  of  World  Geography,  II.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  continuation  of  Gpy.  203,  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of 
geography.  Here  are  considered  population  problems,  race,  language,  and  religion,  and  especially 
the  regional  distribution  of  occupations  and  environmental  adjustments  that  lead  to  the  inter- 
dependence of  peoples  and  nations,  and  the  political  influences  of  geographic  factors. 

Gpy.  305. — Geography  of  Florida.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  geographic  conditions  and  human  adjustments  in  the  major  regions  of  Florida. 
The  distribution  of  population,  routes  of  communication,  industries,  resources,  and  strategic 
location  in  their  geographical  and  historical  aspects ;  explanation  and  interpretation  of  major 
phenomena  such  as  weather  and  climate,  geologic  structure  and  land  forms,  surface  and  under- 
ground drainage,  shoreline  characteristics,  natural  vegetation,  soil  types,  and  animal  life.  Optional 
field  trips. 

Gpy.  312. — Plant  and  Animal  Geography.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  world  distribution  of  the  major  types  of  plant  and  animal  associations  in  relation  to 
climate,  topography  and  other  factors,  and  its  bearing  upon  geology,  geography,  and  human  affairs. 

Gpy.  323. — Elementary  Climatography.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  elements  of  climate,  weather  types  and  storms  ;  classifications  and  distribution  of  climatic 
types ;  descriptive  and  explanatory  analysis  of  the  climatic  characteristics  of  Florida  with  special 
attention   to  the  influence  of   surface  features   and  water  bodies. 

Gpy.  330. — Maps,  Charts  and  Graphs.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Elementary  cartography  and  map  interpretation ;  map  projections ;  geographic  and  geologic 
symbols  ;  methods  of  graphic  presentation  used  in  the  different  sciences,  including  block  diagrams, 
structural  diagrams,  statistical  maps,  cartograms,  slope,  soil,  erosion  and  land  utilization  maps ; 
field  mapping  and  field  techniques  essential  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  geographic  and  geologic 
maps. 

♦*Gpy.  385. — Principles  of  Human  Geography.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  study  and  teaching  of  modern  geography  in  the  elementary 
school ;  the  earth  as  a  planet ;  wind  systems ;  seasons,  elements  of  meteorology ;  weather  and 
climate;  land  forms.  How  peoples  have  adjusted  life  and  work  to  changing  world  environment. 
Ck)rrelation8  between  geography  and  history  are  stressed.  Opportunity  is  given  students  who  wish 
to  carry  on  special  studies  relating  to  any  specific  part  of  the  course. 

**Gpy.  387. — Principles  of  Global  Geography.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Economic  and  cultural  geography  in  its  relations  to  the  Social  Studies.  Basic  principles 
underlying  the  study  and  teaching  of  modern  geography  from  the  world  point  of  view,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  place  and  purpose  of  geography  as  a  social  science  in  junior  and  senior  high 
school  curricula.  Special  stress  is  given  to  the  relations  of  geography  to  history  and  civics. 
This  course  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the  conservation  certificate  requirement. 
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Gpy.  405. — Advanced  Regional  Geography.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

An  intensive  study  of  geographic  problems  in  selected  regions.  Designed  for  advanced  stu- 
dents in  geography  and  related  subjects. 

Gpy.  424. — ^Advanced  Regional  Climatography.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Intensive  study   of  climatic   conditions   in   selected   regions. 

Gpy.  430. — Field  Mapping  and  Advanced  Catrography.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Special  training  in  map  interpretation  and  preparation,  including  observation,  measurement, 
and  recording  of  geographic  and  geologic  data. 

Gpy.  490. — Field  Workshop  in  Resource  Utilization.  3  hours  or  its  equivalent 
in  field  work.    3  credits. 

An  integrated  study  of  the  problems  of  local  resources  and  their  use  in  designated  unit  area, 
such  as  a  county  or  a  city.    The  course  consists  of  a  combination  of  classroom  work  and  fieldwork. 

GEOLOGY 

The  elementary  courses  in  Geology  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested 
in  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  form  a  basis  for  professional  training 
in  Geology. 

Courses  marked  (**)  are  oflFered  by  the  Division  of  Geography  and  Geology  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  certain  groups  of  students.  These  courses  do  not  give  credit  toward 
a  major  or  group  major,  except  by  specific  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Students  desiring  to  major  in  Geology  and  who  have  completed  C-2  or  the  equivalent 
may  elect  Gy.  203,  Gy.  204,  and  Gpy.  203.  These  courses  are  required  of  all  students 
intending  to  major  in  Geology,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  elected  in  the  sophomore  year. 

All  Arts  and  Sciences  departmental  majors  in  Geology  will  include,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  Gpy.  204,  Gy.  308,  Gy.  321,  Gy.  401,  and  Gpy.  430,  together  with  nine  additional 
credits  in  approved  Geology  or  Geography  courses  numbered  above  300. 

Gy.  203. — Elements  of  Physical  Geology.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

An  introduction  to  earth  science,  with  special  application  to  Florida.  A  study  of  minerals 
and  rocks  and  their  formation,  the  operation  of  geological  processes,  land  forms  and  their  inter- 
pretation, and  the  applications  of  geological  knowledge  to  human  affairs,  especially  in  reference 
to  natural  resources,   and  agriculture. 

Gy.  204. — Elements  of  Historical  Geology.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Gy.  203. 

The  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  Starting  with  the  origin  of  the  earth,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  rocks,  and  the  first  appearance  of  living  things,  this  course  traces  the 
major  physical  events  and  the  evolutionary  changes  in  the  animal  and  plant  v^orlda  down  to  the 
present,  and  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  present  distribution  of  surface  features,  economic 
resources,  and  life. 

**Gy.  207. — Topography  and  Geology  of  Florida.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits. 

An  interpretation  of  the  topography,  scenery  and  geology  of  Florida  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physical  and  historical  geology.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  state. 

**Gy.  210. — Engineering  Geology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Not  to  be  counted  for  credit  toward  degrees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Prerequisite:  three  hours  in  general  chemistry. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  several  fields  of  geology  having  significance  in  the  location  of 
engineering  structures  and   installations ;  the  identification  of  common   rock-forming  minerals  and 
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rocks ;  the  processes  of  weathering  and  erosion ;   structure ;   surface  features   and   geologic    history 
with  their  interpretation  from  topographic  and  geologic  maps. 

Gy.  307.— Rocks  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal  Plain.  2  hours,  and  2  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  origin,  distribution,  characteristics  and  properties  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  of  their  economic  uses  and  their  relation  to  human  problems. 

Gy.  308. — Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  identification  of  important  minerals  and  rocks,  by  methoda 
not  involving  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Gy.  321. — Elementary  Paleontology.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  C-6  or  the  equivalent. 

The  characteristics  and  identification  of  important  groups  of  invertebrate  fossils  and  the  use 
of  fossils  in  the  identification  of  rocks,  with  special  reference  to  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Coastal 
Plain. 

Gy.  401. — Physiography  of  North  America.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  evolution  of  present-day  surface  features  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  regional  classification  of  the  land  areas  of  the  earth.  A  detailed  study  of  the  physio- 
graphic regions   of   North   America   and   their   significance   in   the   study   of   geology   and   geography. 

Gy.  402. — The  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources  of  Florida.  2  hours,  and  2 
hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

A  detailed  study   of   the   geological   history,   stratigraphy   and   mineral   resources   of   the   state. 

Gy.  415. — Advanced  Physical  Geology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Advanced  study  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  earth  and  processes  affecting  the  earth's  surface. 

Gy.  416.— Advanced  Historical  Geology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Advanced  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  earth  and  the  development  of  plant  and  animal 
life  during  the  geologic   past. 

Gy.  420.— Advanced  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Bly.  208. 

Laboratory  and  lectures  on  important  problems  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  paleontology  to- 
gether with   individual   problems. 

Gy.  509.— ShoreUne  and  Marine  Physiography.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory; Saturday  field  trips  to  be  arranged.     3  credits. 

An  advanced  treatment  of  shore  processes  and  shoreline  development,  including  beach  forma- 
tion and  erosion,  the  submarine  topography  and  currents  of  the  continental  shelf,  and  the  bearing 
of  these  and  related  factors  on  human  activities. 

Gy.  510.— The  Surface  and  Underground  Waters  of  Florida.  2  hours,  and 
2  hours  laboratory;  Saturday  field  trips  to  be  arranged.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  precipitation,  run-off,  surface  and  sub-surlace  erosion  and  the  effects  upon  the 
composition  of  water,  in  a  region  of  low  relief  and  prevailing  soluble  rocks.  Of  importance  to 
Btudents  in  the  fields  of  geology,  geography,  engineering,  soils  and  public  health. 

GERMAN 

IMPORTANT:  With  the  exception  of  Gn.  33-34  and  Gn.  201-202,  all  the  courses  in  Germanic 
languages  may  be  taken  either  semester  for  credit.  In  special  instances  Gn.  202  may,  with 
permission  of  the  instructor,  be  taken  even  though  the  student  has  not  had  Gn.  201.  In  all  other 
courses  the  first  semester  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  second  semester. 
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Gn.  33. — First- Year  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Gn.  33-34.    Open  to  those  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  German. 

Gn.   33-34 :    A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study. 

Gn.  34. — First- Year  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Gn.  33-34. 

Gn.  35. — First- Year  German.  6  hours.  6  credits.  The  entire  first  year  of 
German  offered  in  one  semester  as  an  intensive  course.  Open  to  those  students 
who  have  had  no  J)revious  work  in  German. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study. 

Gn.  099. — Reading  Course.  4  hours,  0  credits.  Open  to  graduate  students, 
faculty  members  and  seniors  who  are  planning  to  do  graduate  work. 

A  special  course  for  beginners  who  are  primarily  interested  in  meeting  the  reading  require- 
ments  for  advanced  degrees. 

Gn.  201. — Second-Year  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Gn.  201-202.     Prerequisites:  Gn.  33-34  or  equivalent. 

Gn.  201-202 :    Beading  of  modern  stories  and  dramas ;  practice  in  conversation. 

Gn.  202. — Second-Year  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Gn.  201-202. 

Gn,  205. — Second-Year  German.  6  hours.  6  credits.  The  entire  second  year 
of  German  offered  in  one  semester.     Prerequisite:  Gn,  33-34  or  equivalent, 

Gn,  303. — History  of  German  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Gn.  201-202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  German   literature  from   the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

Gn.  304. — History  of  German  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Gn.  201-202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  survey  of  German  literature  from  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Gn.  313. — Conversation  and  Composition.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Gn.  201-202  or  permission  of  the  instructor, 

Gn.  313-314 :    Training  and  practice  in  oral  and  written  German. 

Gn,  314. — Conversation  and  Composition.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Gn.  313  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn. 
313-314. 

Gn.  325. — Scientific  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Gn.  201-202 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  reading  of  representative  selections  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics  and  other  fields.  De- 
signed  to  provide  the  student   with   an   adequate   tool   for   research   involving   German   publications. 

Gn.  326. — Scientific  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Gn.  201-202 
or  permission  of  instructor. 

Advanced  readings   in  student's   chosen  science. 

Gn.  403. — The  German  Classical  Period.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Gn.  303  or  permission  of  the  instmctor. 

Gn.   403-404 :    A   detailed  study  of  the  works  of   Lessing,    Goethe,   and   Schiller. 
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Gn.  404. — The  German  Classical  Period.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Gn.  303  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn. 
403-404. 

Gn.  423. — German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Gn.  304. 

Romantic   drama,   the    "Fate   Tragedy,"    Kleist,    Grillparzer,    Grabbe,    Buechner,    German    opera. 

Gn.  424. — German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Gn.  304. 

Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Wagner,  Anzengruber,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Schnitzler,  Hoff- 
mannstal.  Wedekind,  Halbe. 

Gn.  425. — A  Survey  of  the  Modern  Germanic  Languages  —  the  German  Dia- 
lects, Dutch,  Afrikaans,  Icelandic.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor. 

An  exploratory  course,  in  which  the  m.ore  important  morphological  and  syntactical  features 
of  the  German  dialects,  Dutch,  Afrikaans,  and  Modern  Icelandic  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
"Schriftsprache." 

Gn.  426. — A  Survey  of  the  Modern  Germanic  Languages  —  Danish,  Norwegian, 
Swedish.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Swedish  with  each  other  and  with  the 
German  language. 

Gn.  430. — Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 

Gn.  430  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  study,  for  credit,  certain  phases  of  the  various 
Germanic  languages  and  literatures  for  which  there  are  no  course  offerings.  Gn.  430  may  be 
elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions.  Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite 
program,   and  will   meet   the   instructor  for  frequent   conferences. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisite:    Twenty-four  hours,  or  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work  in  German. 

Gn.  505. — German  Prose  Fiction  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Gn.  505-506 :  The  development  of  the  German  Roman  and  related  types  of  prose  fiction  such 
as  the  Novelle  and  the  Erzaehlung  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

Gn.  506. — German  Prose  Fiction  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries. 

3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn.  505-506. 

Gn.  509. — Middle  High  German.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Gn.  509-510 :  Readings  in  the  original  of  representative  selections  from  the  lyric  and  epic  of 
the  "mittelhochdeutsche  Bluetezeit".  Lectures  on  the  cultural  and  literary  background  of  the 
period.     Not  a  linguistic  course.     Text:  Senn,  An  Introduction  to  Middle  High  German. 

Gn.  510. — Middle  High  German.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Gn.  509-510. 

Texts :  Jantzen.  Dichtungen  aua  mittelhochdeutscher  Fruehzeit.  Parzival,  Hartmann  von  Au4 
und  Gottfried  von  Strassburg.      (Goeschen   137,  921   and  22.) 

Gn.  517. — Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology  —  Gothic.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  Biblical  translation  of  Ulfllas — the  phonology  and  morphology  of  Gothic  in  relation  to 
other  Indo-European  languages — a  brief  survey  of  the  sound  laws   involved  in  the   development  of 
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English  and  the  low  German  dialects  from  primitive  Germanic.  Intended  to  serve  as  a  general 
introduction  to  the  subject  for  students  from  other  departments  as  well  as  for  those  primarily 
interested  in  Germanic  linguistics.  Texts:  Wright,  A  Gramtnar  of  the  Gothic  Language.  Priebsch 
and  Collinson,  The  German  Language. 

Gn.  518. — Introduction  to  Germanic  Philology  —  Old  High  German.     3  hours. 

3  credits. 

The  reading  of  Old  High  German  texts  together  with  much  material  generally  included  in 
courses  on  the  history  of  the  German  language — the  second  sound  shift — the  high  German  dialects 
— the  development  of  the  "Schriftsprache" — loan  words  and  loan  translations.  Texts :  Braune, 
Althochdeutsche  Grammatik  and  Althochdeutsches  Lesebuch. 

Gn.  530. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit. 

Readings  and  reports  in  fields  (German  literature  and  linguistics,  Dutch,  Old  Saxon,  Scandi- 
navian literature  and  linguistics  including  Old  Icelandic)  chosen  by  the  individual  student.  The 
course   may   be  repeated   without   duplication   of   credit. 

GREEK 

Gk.  33.— First- Year  Greek.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Gk.  33-34. 

Gk.  33-34 :  A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study,  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  to  develop  a   moderate  reading   ability. 

Gk.  34. — First-Year  Greek.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Gk.  33-34. 

Gk.  201. — Second-Year  Greek.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  translation  of  selections  from   Xenophon's  Memorabilia.     Grammar  study. 

Gk.  202. — Second-Year  Greek.    3  hours.    3  credits.    A  continuation  of  Gk.  201. 

The  translation  of  Plato's  Apology,  Crito,  and  parts  of  the  Phaedo. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
(See  Physical   Education,  Health  and  Athletics,  page  263) 

HISTORY 

In  all  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  political,  economic,  social,  religious  and 
cultural  aspects  are  given  consideration.  Prerequisites:  C-1  or  Hy.  313-314  (formerly 
Hy.  101-102)   or  equivalent. 

Hy.  241. — History  of  the  Modern  World.     Offered  each  semester.     4  hours. 

4  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-1.  Designed  for  University  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite to  advanced  courses  in  History  for  students  entering  from  the  Univer- 
sity College.     (Formerly  CHy.  13.) 

The  historical  background  of  present  day  civilization  is  considered  insofar  as  that  back- 
ground has  been  developed  in  the  fabric  of  the  historical  movements  since  1815.  The  political, 
economic,  social,  religious,  artistic,  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
are  studied. 

Hy.  251. — Florida  History.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  251-252. 

Designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  discovery,  exploration,  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  that  area  now  comprised  in  the  present  State  of  Florida.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given 
the  period  since  Reconstruction. 
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Hy.  252. — Florida  History.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  251-252. 

Hy.  301.— American  History,  1492-1776.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  301-302. 

The  Colonial  Period  up  to  1776. 

Hy.  302. — American  History,  1776-1830.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  301-302. 

The   early    Constitutional    Period. 

Hy.  303.— American  History,  1830-1876.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  303-304. 

The  Civil   War  and  Reconstruction. 

Hy.  304. — American  History,  1876-1947.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  303-304. 

From   Reconstruction   to   the  present. 

Hy.  305.— English  History  to  1485.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Hy.  305-306. 

From  early   times  to   the  end   of  the  War  of   the  Roses,   1485. 

Hy.  306.— English  History,  1485  to  1688.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  305-306. 

From  1485  to  the  "Glorious  Revolution",  1688. 

Hy.  307. — The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  307-308. 

The  Renaissance. 

Hy.  308. — The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  307-308. 

The  Protestant  Revolution  and  the  Catholic  Reformation. 

Hy.  309. — The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Hy.  309-310. 

The  causes  and  course  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Hy.  310. — The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Hy.  309-310. 

The  Napoleonic  Era. 

Hy.  311.— English  History,  1688  to  1815.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  311-312. 

From  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Period. 

Hy.  312.— English  History,  1815-1947.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  311-312. 

From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present. 

Hy.  313. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  313-314. 

Hy.  313-314:  The  history  of  Western  Europe  from  476  A.D.  to  the  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion. This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  other  history  courses  for  students  who  do  not  enter  the 
Upper  Division   from  the  University   College. 

Hy.  314. — Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  313-314. 
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Hy.  326. — United  States  Naval  History.     3  hours,     3  credits. 

The  beginnings  and  development  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Hy.  331. — Survey  of  American  History.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  hall 
of  the  course  Hy.  331-332. 

Hy.  331-332 :  A  general  survey  course  on  the  development  of  the  United  States,  designed  for 
students  in  Public  Administration.  Not  open  to  other  students  unless  they  have  completed  C-1 
and  Hy.  241  or  Hy.  313-314, 

Hy.  332. — Survey  of  American  History.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  331-332. 

Hy.  363. — Survey  of  Latin  American  History.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Latin  American  history  from  the  discovery  through  the  Wars  of  Independence. 

Hy.  364. — Survey  of  Latin  American  History.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Latin  American  history  from  the  beginning  of  the  national  period  to  the  present  tinae. 
Political,    social,    economic,    and    cultural    factors    will    be    stressed. 

Hy.  373. — History  of  Mexico.     3  hours,     3  credits, 

Indian  and  colonial  background ;  independence ;  French  intervention ;  dictatorships,  Santa 
Anna  through  Diaz ;   republican   reform,   political,   economic   and  social. 

Hy.  374. — History  of  Argentina.     3  hours.     3  credits, 

Argentina  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  The  Spanish  influence  in  the  colonial 
period,  independence,  the  age  of  Rosas,  the  struggle  for  popular  government  to  the  present.  Cul- 
tural and  economic  development. 

Hy.  375. — History  of  Brazil.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Colonial  background,  racial  factors,  influence  of  Portugal ;  the  empire,  republican  movements 
and  the  New  State. 

Hy.  401. — Ancient  Civilizations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  401-402. 

Hy.   401-402 :     Egyptian,   Assyrian,   Babylonian,   Persian,   Semitic,   Hellenic,  and   Roman    peoples. 

Hy.  402. — Ancient  Civilizations.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  401-402. 

Hy.  403.— History  of  Europe,  1648  to  1714.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  403-404. 

Hy.  403-404:    The  history  of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Hy.  404. — History  of  Europe,  1714-1789.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  403-404. 

Hy.  425. — The  Far  East  in  Modern  Times.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  survey  of  developments  in  Japan,  China,  southeastern  Asia,  and  India  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relations  of  the  West  with  the 
nations  of  eastern  Asia. 

Hy.  426. — The  Near  East  in  Modern  Times.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  survey  of  developments  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East  during  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  operation  of  the  forces 
of  nationalism  and  imperialism  in  the  Balkan  states,  Turkey,  and  the  Arab  lands. 

Reading  Course  for  Seniors.     See  ScS.  491-492 — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
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GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites:  An  undergraduate  major  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  equivalent. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  should  begin  his  graduate  work  with  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  one  foreign  language,  preferably  French  or  German,  especially  if  he  intends  to 
go  on  to  the  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Graduate  students  admitted  to  undergraduate  courses  are  required  to  do  additional 
work  in  order  to  receive  graduate  credit. 

Hy.  501.— American  History,  1492-1776.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  501-502. 

Hy.  502. — American  History,  1776-1830.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  501-502. 

Hy.  503.— American  History,  1830-1876.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  503-504. 

Hy.  504. — American  History,  1876  to  the  Present.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Hy.  503-504. 

Hy.  505.— English  History  to  1485.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  505-506. 

Hy.  506.— English  History  from  1485-1688.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  505-506. 

Hy.  507. — Renaissance  and  Reformation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  507-508. 

Hy.  508. — Renaissance  and  Reformation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Hy.  507-508. 

Hy.  509. — Seminar  in  American  History.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  509-510. 

Hy.  510. — Seminar  in  American  History.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  509-510. 

Hy.  511.— English  History,  1688-1815.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  511-512. 

Hy.  512.— English  History,  1815-1947.  3  ho\irs.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  511-512. 

Hy.  521, — Ancient  Civilizations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  521-522. 

Hy.  522, — Ancient  Civilizations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  521-522. 

Hy.  523.— History  of  Europe,  1648-1714.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Hy.  523-524. 

Hy.  524.— History  of  Europe,  1714-1789.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Hy,  523-524. 
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Hy.  525. — The  Far  East  in  Modern  Times,    3  hours.    3  credits. 
Hy.  526. — ^The  Near  East  in  Modern  Times.    3  hours.     3  credits. 
Hy.  530.— The  Old  South.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  South  before  the  Civil  War :  the  Plantation  System ;  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
life  of  the  Old  South. 

Hy.  531.— The  New  South.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  South  after  the  Civil  War :  Reconstruction ;  the  industrialization  of  the  South ;  the 
Populist  movement ;  the  New  South  movement ;  current  political,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
ments. 

Hy.  573. — History  of  Mexico.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Hy.  574. — History  of  Argentina.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Hy.  575. — History  of  Brazil.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

HORTICULTURE 

He.  201. — Principles  of  Horticulture.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.     Desirable  prerequisite:  Bty.  303-304. 

The  principles  underlying  home  and  commercial  production  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 
A  course  designed  both  for  students  not  expecting  to  major  in  horticulture  and  as  an  introductory 
course  for  horticulture  majors  which  should  be  taken  in  the  sophomore  year.  Textbook :  Schilleter 
and  Richey,  Textbook  of  General  Horticulture. 

He.  312. — Vegetable  Gardening.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Desirable  prerequisite:  Bty.  303-304. 

Principles  and  practice  of  vegetable  growing,  with  special  attention  to  the  home  garden.  A 
brief  general  course  or  an  introduction  to  further  work  in  olericulture.  Textbook :  Thompson, 
The  Vegetable  Crops. 

He.  314. — Physiology  of  Fruit  Production.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Desirable 
prerequisite:  Bty.  311. 

The  principles  underlying  fruit  production,  with  special  reference  to  such  factors  as  water 
relations,  nutrition,  temperature,  fruit  setting,  and  geographic  influence.  Textbook :  Gardner, 
Bradford  and  Hooker,  Fundamentals  of  Fruit  Production. 

He.  315. — Citrus  Culture.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  He.  315-316,  but  may  be  taken  for  credit  without  He.  316. 

He.  315-316 :  A  thorough  study  of  all  phases  of  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits,  including  prop- 
agation, selection  of  site,  planting,  grove  operations,  harvesting  and  varieties.  Textbook :  Webber 
and  Batchelor,  The  Citrus  Industry,  Vol.  I. 

He.  316. — Citrus  Culture.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  He.  315-316,  but  may  be  taken  for  cerdit  without  He.  315. 

Textbook  :   Webber  and  Batchelor,   The  Citrus  Industry,   Vol.  I,  and  Hunger  Signs  in  Crops. 

He.  317. — Plant  Propagation.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory,  3  credits. 
Desirable  prerequisite:  Bty.  303-304. 

Principles  and  practices  in  the  propagation  of  orchard  and  garden  crops,  and  the  physiological 
and  economic  factors  related  to  them.     Textbook :   Kains  and  McQuesten,   Propagation  of  Plants. 

He.  319. — Maintenance  of  Ornamental  Ttees  and  Shrubs.  2  hours,  and  2  hours 
laboratory.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  present-day  practices  in  the  management  of  the  trees,  palms  and  shrubs  that  are 
used    in   Florida   landscape   plantings.      Special    attention    is   given    to    factors    influencing    growth. 
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transplanting,  feeding,  pruning,  trends  in  wound  dressings  and  cavity  treatments,  and  the  pruning 
of  dooryard  fruits  that  serve  as  ornamentals.  Textbook :  Pirone,  Maintenance  of  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees.     Subscription  required  to  American  Nurseryman. 

He,  320. — Nursery  Management.     3  hours  lecture.     3  credits. 

A  course  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  enter  the  nursery  business.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  preparation  of  layout  plans  for  urban  retail  sales  yards,  rural  roadside  stands, 
structures,  equipment,  figuring  landscape  and  maintenance  jobs,  labor  forms  and  charts,  and 
Florida  nursery  laws.  Field  trips  to  successful  establishments  are  required.  Textbook :  Pinney, 
Beginning  the  Nursery  Business.     Subscription  required  to  American  Nurseryman. 

He.  331. — Fruit  and  Vegetable  Processing.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

A  beginning  course  in  food  technology  dealing  with  canning,  dehydration,  freezing,  and  other 
methods  employed  on  a  commercial  scale  in  the  preservation  of  horticultural  products.  Textbook : 
Cruess,  Commercial  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products. 

He.  412. — Deciduous  Fruits.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  culture  of  peaches,  pears,  persimmons,  grapes  and  other  deciduous  fruits 
including  the  strawberry  as  grown  in  Florida.     Textbook  :   Chandler,   Deciduous  Orchards. 

He.  423. — Major  Subtropical  Fruits.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  propagation,  culture  and  commercial  production  of  the  avocado,  mango,  and 
pineapple,  with  brief  consideration  of  coffee,  rubber  and  cacao.  A  three-day  field  trip  will  be 
made.     Textbook :     None. 

He.  424. — Minor  Subtropical  and  Tropical  Fruits.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

studies  of  the  culture  and  relationships  of  such  fruits  as  the  guavas,  earissa,  sapodilla, 
starapple,  papaya,   lychee,  tamarind,  etc.     A  tJiree-day  field  trip  will  be  made.     Textbook :    None. 

He.  425. — Commercial  Truck  Crops.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  He.  312. 

The  principles  and  practices  in  the  commercial  production  of  the  important  truck  crops  of 
Florida,  including  beans,  celery,  cabbage,  potato,  tomato  and  watermelon.  A  three-day  field  trip 
will  be  required.     Textbook :  Thompson,  The  Veaetable  Crops,  and  Hunger  Signs  in  Crops. 

He.  426. — Systematic  Olericulture.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  orgin,  history,  types,  classification,  nomenclature  and  adaptations  of  vegetables.  Textbook : 
None. 

He.  427. — Elementary  Floriculture.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  principles  of  flower  culture,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  growing  of  annuals  and 
perennials  for  the  home  garden.     Textbook  :   None. 

He.  428. — Commercial  Floriculture.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  propagation  and  handling  of  commercial  florists  crops  and  the  management  of  greenhouses. 
Textbook :  Laurie  and  Kiplinger,  Commercial  Flower  Forcing. 

He.  429. — Ornamental  Horticulture.   1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.   3  credits. 

Plant  materials  suitable  for  use  in  ornamental  horticulture  with  special  application  to  the 
beautification  of  homes  and  schools  in  Florida.  Textbook :  Ortloff  and  Raymore,  Garden  Planning 
and  Building,  and  Plantings  for  Florida  Homes. 

He.  430. — Advanced  Ornamental  Horticulture.  1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Plant  materials  for  use  in  landscape  work,  with  more  emphasis  given  to  use  in  commercial 
landscaping  and  to  tropical  materials.     Textbook :   Same  as  for  He.  429.  * 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:    Twenty  hours  of  satisfactory  work  in  Horticulture  and  six  hours  of  satis- 
factory work  in  Botany. 

He.  503. — Horticulture  Seminar.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

He.  514. — Advanced  Citriculture.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  advanced  course  in  citrus  growing,  emphasizing  the  problems  offered  by  varying  Bites, 
soils,  climates,  stocks  and  varieties. 

He.  515. — Advanced  Olericulture.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  literature  in  plant  physiology,  morphology,  and  genetics  as  related  to  the 
production  of  truck  crops. 

He.  518. — Advanced  Floriculture.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  literature  and  problems  of  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture. 

He.  570. — Research  in  Horticulture.     1  to  6  hours.     1  to  6  credits. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

In.  101. — Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts.  6  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Orientation  is  given  to  the  basic  industrial  arts  through  reading,  discussion,  visitation,  experi- 
mentation, participation  in  planning,  and  execution  of  shop  problems.  The  problem  work  is  done 
in  woodworking,  pattern-making  molding,  metal  working,  plastics,  sheet  metal,  ceramics,  household 
mechanics,    concrete    construction,    automotive    mechanics,    electricity,    and    drawing. 

In,  102. — Elementary  Woodwork.    6  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  work  of  this  course  involves  projects,  shop  sketching,  wood  finishing,  the  development 
of  abilities  to  use  common  tool  techniques  in  hand  woodworking,  and  the  acquiring  of  related 
information. 

In.  103. — Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  1  hour  of  lecture-recitation  and 
6  hours  of  laboratory.    3  credits. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  care  and  use  of  drafting  instruments,  practice  in  sketching,  lettering, 
dimensioning,  orthographic  projection,  making  of  working  drawings,  and  blueprint   reading. 

In.  104. — Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.  1  hour  of  lecture-recitation,  and  6 
hours  of  laboratory.    3  credits. 

Included  in  this  course  are  sketching  and  dimensioning  on  machine  parts  ;  detail  and  assembly 
drawings ;  isometric,  cabinet,  and  perspective  drawings ;  pictorial  representation ;  checking  and 
tracing. 

In.  303. — Machine  Woodwork.     6  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory.     3  credits. 

The  practical  work  in  this  course  includes  power  machinery  and  machine  naaintenance,  and 
use  of  the  jointer,  tilting  arbor  bench  saw,  band  saw,  lathe,  mortiser.  drill  press,  router,  shaper, 
and  other  small  machines. 

In.  305. — Design  and  Construction  in  Wood.  6  hours  of  lecture-laboratory. 
3  credits. 

study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  of  design  and  practice  is  given  in  their  application  to 
the   design,   construction,   and  finish  of  original  projects   in   wood. 

In.  401. — Architectural  Drawing.     6  hours  of  lecture-laboratory.     3   credits. 

Elements  of  architecture  are  studied  along  with  presentation  drawings.  Work  is  done  on 
models,  working  drawings,  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  symbols,  dimension,  specifications, 
lettering,  and  related  problems. 
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In.  402. — Problems  in  Architectural  Drawing.  6  hours  of  lecture-laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Primary  attention  in  this  course  is  centered  on  problems  of  architectural  development,  ma- 
terials, and  techniques  of  construction  and  on  problems  of  building  orientation,  heating,  lighting, 
ventilation,   landscaping,   and   adaptability. 

In.  411. — General  Metals.     6  hours  of  lecture-laboratory.     3  credits. 

Three  general  areas  of  study  are  covered  in  this  course:  (1)  hand  tools  and  processes  in 
metals,  including  raising,  chasing,  planishing,  bending,  molding,  casting,  hardening,  and  temper- 
ing; (2)  metal  materials,  including  their  properties,  availability,  and  application;  and  (3)  basic 
sheet  metals,  including  layout,  development,  seaming,  wiring,  and  riveting. 

In.  412. — Art  Metal  Design  and  Construction.  6  hours  of  lecture-laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Problems  are  studied  involving  design  principles  as  applied  to  metals.  Construction  is  done 
on  projects  which  involve  hand  processes  and  simple  machine  work  to  accomplish  spinning, 
etching,  casting,  finishing  and  polishing. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

The  Industrial  Arts  Education  courses  listed  below  are  sufficient  to  make  a  graduate 
major  for  most  students  desiring  to  make  this  their  main  field  of  concentration  for  a 
master's  degree.  If  it  is  desired  to  combine  industrial  arts  courses  with  other  education 
courses  for  a  combination  major,  it  is  suggested  that  courses  En.  518  and  En.  562  be  taken. 

In.  506. — History  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education.  3 
hours.    3  credits. 

Penetrating  inquiry  is  made  into  the  historical  background  which  highlights  the  significant 
educational  philosophies  and  objectives  underlying  the  programs  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational 
education.     Emphasis   is   given   to  modern   concepts   and   their  implications. 

In.  523. — School  Shop  Planning  and  Equipment  Selection.  6  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

study  is  made  of  standards  as  they  apply  to  the  physical  setting  of  the  program  of  industrial 
arts  involving  design,  selection  and  maintenance  of  equipment  in  industrial  arts  and  vocational  shops. 

In.  524. — Problems  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education.  3  hours.  3 
credits.  Seminar.  Prerequisites:  graduate  credit  in  industrial  arts  and  voca- 
tional education  plus  the  approval  of  the  instructor. 

Advanced  study  is  made  and  research  conducted  into  the  field  of  industrial  arts  and  vocational 
education. 

In.  525. — Advanced  Industrial  Arts  Design.  6  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

A  critical  study  is  made  of  industrial  arts  project  design  for  various  media.  Principles  are 
applied  through  laboratory  practice. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Ig.  365. — Engineering  Mechanics — Statics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites: 
Ps.  205,  Ml.  182.    Corequisite:  Ms.  354. 

Principles  of  statics  ;  resolution  and  equilibrium  of  concurrent  forces  ;  numerical  and  graphical 
solution  of  trusses  and  hinged  frames  ;  couples  ;  centers  of  gravity  ;  forces  in  space ;  and  moments 
of  inertia.     Singer,  Engineering  Mechanics. 
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Ig.  366. — Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Ig.  365,  Ms.  354. 

Principles  of  dynamics ;  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  and  harmonic  motions ;  momentum  and  im- 
pulse ;  work  and  energy ;  force,  mass,  and  acceleration ;  projectiles ;  simple,  torsional,  and  com- 
pound pendulums  ;  balancing  of  rigid  bodies ;  and  relative  motion.     Singer,  Engineering  Mechanics. 

Ig.  367. — Strength  of  Materials.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Ig.  365, 
Ms.  354. 

Tension,  compression,  shear,  stress  and  strain  ;  combined  stresses ;  riveted  joints  for  pressure 
vessels  and  structural  work ;  torsion  ;  bending  moments ;  stresses  and  deflection  of  simple,  canti- 
lever, and  continuous  beams ;  concrete  beams ;  curved  beams  and  hooks ;  eccentric  loading ;  col- 
umns ;   and  elastic   strain  energy.     Seely,  Resistance  of  Materials. 

Ig.  370. — Job  Evaluation.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite:  Upper  Division 
registration. 

Analysis  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  various  jobs  and  compare  them  from  point  of  view  of 
difBculty,  responsibility,  skill  education,  and  working  conditions.  Determination  of  rates  of  com- 
pensation so  that  they  will  be  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  according  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  job  to  industry.     Benge,   Burk,   Hay,  Manual  of  Job  Evaluation. 

Ig.  460. — Engineering  Economic  Analysis.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Senior  classification. 

Projects  selected  from  the  general  fields  of  engineering  are  solved  by  the  student.  Attention 
is  given  to  both  the  technical  and  the  economic  solutions.  Each  project  will,  in  general,  be  studied 
from  the  economic,  intangible,  and  financial  analyses  points  of  view.  The  importance  of  alterna- 
tives;  the  questions:  "Will  it  pay?"  and  "Can  it  be  financed?"  are  emphasized.  Bullinger,  Engi- 
neering   Economic   Analysis. 

Ig.  463. — Specifications,  Engineering  Relations  and  Industrial  Safety.  3  hours. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Senior  classification. 

Specifications   for  materials  and  construction  of  engineering  projects ;  advertising  and   letting 

contracts;  agreements  and  contractual  relations.  Organization  of  safety  work  in  industry;  accident 
causes  and  legal  responsibility  of  employer  and  employee.  Mead,  Contracts,  Specifications  and 
Engineering  Relations.     Blake,  Industrial  Safety. 

Ig.  469. — Plant  Location  and  Layout.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Ig.  469-470.  Prerequisite:  Senior  classi- 
fication. 

Ig.  469-470 :  A  study  of  the  principles  of  location,  layout,  industrial  building  design,  operation 
and  control  of  industrial  plants  and  processes ;  involving  waste  elimination  and  production  control. 
Knowles  &  Thomson,  Industrial  Management. 

Ig.  470. — Plant  Location  and  Layout.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Ig.  469-70. 

Ig.  472. — Human  Engineering.  Oflfered  each  semester.  2  hours.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Ig.  463. 

Problems  of  production  engineering  and  management.  The  human  factors  in  industry.  Tead, 
Human  Nature  and  Management. 

Ig.  477. — Motion  and  Time  Study.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Senior  classification. 

Methods  of  simplifying  work  in  industrial  plants  and  business  offices  are  studied  and  analyzed 
by  the  use  of  process  charts,  operation  charts,  motion  picture  films,  and  micro-motion  analysis. 
Methods  of  taking  time  studies,  rating  operators,  determining  fatigue,  personal  and  miscellaneous 
allowance,  and  the  computing  of  elemental  time  units  are  studied.  In  the  laboratory,  projects  from 
industry  are  taken,  analyzed  and  improved.  Motion  pictures  are  made  of  these  projects.  Barnes, 
Motion  and  Time  Study. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Thorough  foundation  work  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Applied 
Mechanics,  Thermodynamics,  Plant  Layout  and  Design,  Human  Engineering,  Engineering 
Practice,  and  Business  Administration,  or  equivalent  foundation  course  work  of  about 
forty  semester  credits   including  experience  in   industry. 

Ig.  561. — Advanced  Shop  Layout  and  Design.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ig.  561-562.     Prerequisites:  Ig.  469-470. 

Ig.  562. — Advanced  Shop  Layout  and  Design.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Ig.  561-562.    Prerequisite:  Ig.  561. 

Ig.  563. — Management  Training.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Ig. 
563-564.     Prerequisites:  Ig.  472,  Ig.  460. 

Ig,  564. — Management  Training.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ig.  563-564.    Prerequisite:  Ig.  563. 

Ig.  565. — Advanced  Strength  of  Materials.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Special  problems  in  bending  of  beams ;  curved  bars  ;  thin  plates  and  shells ;  buckling  of  bars, 
plates  and  shells ;  torsion  with  description  of  membrane  analogy ;  stress  concentration ;  deforma- 
tion beyond  elastic  limit ;  strain  energy  methods ;  plastic  flow ;  creep ;  yield. 

Ig.  566. — Theory  of  Elasticity.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ms.  420. 

Plane  stress  and  plane  strain,  stresses  and  strains  in  three  dimensions ;  equations  of  equi- 
librium ;  principle  of  compatibility ;  Saint  Venant's  principle ;  regular  and  polar  representation 
of  stresses  and  strains ;   stresses   in   plates   and   shells.     Application   to   practical   problems. 

Ig.  567. — Theory  of  Elastic  Stability.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Ms.  420. 

Laterial  buckling  of  beams ;  bending  and  buckling  of  thin  plates  and  shells ;  shear  buckling ; 
general  failure  of  columns  by  bending,  twisting,  or  shear ;  buckling  at  stresses  above  elastic 
range.     Application  to  practical  problems. 

Ig.  568. — Mechanics  of  Orthotropic  Materials.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Ms.  420. 

Plane  stress  and  plane  strain.  Stresses  and  strains  in  3  dimensions.  Equation  of  equilibrium. 
Mohr's  circle.  Form  factors.  Shear.  Direct  compression.  Combined  stresses.  Practical  appli- 
cations. 

JOURNALISM 
Jm.  213. — Propaganda.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  newspapers,  magazines,  the  radio,  and  movies  designed  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  forces  that  create  and  control  public  action.  Analysis  of  the  attitudinizing  of  people,  the 
strategy  of  symbol-makers,  and  the  techniques  of  propagandists  in  their  use  of  idea-transmitting 
agencies  and  in  their  influence  on   war  and   peace. 

Jm.  214. — Introduction  to  Journalism.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  survey  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  requirements  and  opportunities  for  a 
career  in  such  fields  of  journalism  as  publishing,  reporting,  political  and  financial  writing,  press 
associations,  foreign  correspondence,  advertising,  business  publications,  news  movies,  and  radio 
writing. 

Jm.  215. — History  of  Journalism.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  origin,  development,  and  potentiality  of  journalism,  and  its  media,  print,  radio, 
and  picture,  in  relation  to  freedom  in  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  the  South,  and  Florida. 
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Evolution  of  editorial   standards   and   methods    with   emphasis   on    the   contributions   of   outstanding 
writers,    discoverers,   and    inventors. 

Jm.  216. — Principles  of  Journalism.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Principles  and  ethics  underlying   newspaper  and  magazine  publishing  and   news  reporting. 

Jm.  301. — News  Writing  and  Editing.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Jm.  301-302. 

Jm.  301-302 :  Writing  and  editing  news  of  local,  state,  national,  and  international  affairs. 
Actual  reporting  for   newspapers. 

Jm.  302. — News  Writing  and  Editing.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  4 
credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Jm.  301-302. 

Jm.  314. — Magazine  Writing  and  Editing.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Preparation  of  special  articles  for  publication  in  newspapers  and  magazines  coordinated  with 
study  of  magazine  editing  problems.     Supervised  marketing  of  articles  produced  in  the  course. 

Jm.  317. — Mechanics  of  Publishing.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Instruction  in  printing  materials  and  processes  as  background  for  understanding  by  the 
editorial  worker  of  the  conditions  under  which  his  copy  and  instructions  will  be  carried  throogh 
to  the   finished   product. 

Jm.  318. — Newspaper  Management.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Newspaper  organization  and  operation  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business  and  editorial  super- 
vision. 

Jm.  403. — Newspaper  and  Radio  Advertising.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Procedure  and  practice  of  advertising ;  market  surveys ;  advertising  plans  and  campaigns ; 
laying  out,  writing,  and  selling  ads ;  copy  appeals,  space,  time,  typography ;  budgets  and  rates : 
relations  with  local  and  national  advertisers. 

Jm.  404. — Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illnstration.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Appeals  on  which  newspaper  and  magazine  editors  rely  in  planning,  selecting,  editing,  and 
making  up  illustrations. 

Jm.  406. — Radio  Writing.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

The  technique  of  preparing  and  editing  news  and  other  material  for  use  by  radio. 

Jm.  407. — Interpreting  the  News.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Investigation  of  the  human  ecological  factors  that  affect  such  idea-transmitting  agencies  as 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  radio,  and  film,  and  a  study  of  the  standards  of  evaluating  public 
affairs,  together  with  preparation   of  interpretations   of  events. 

Jm.  408. — Public  Opinion.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  force  of  public  opinion  in  modem  life ;  the  psychological  technique  and  strategy 
of  directors  of  public  opinion ;  attitude-measurement ;  reader-interest  surveys ;  radio-audience  and 
movie-audience  measurement ;   market  and  consumer  analysis ;  public  opinion   itolla. 

Jm.  409. — Law  of  the  Press.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

How  to  avoid  legal  difficulties  with  special  attention  to  Florida  statutory  and  common  law. 

Jm.  410. — World  Communication  System.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

A  study  of  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  and  news  movies  as  they  function  on  the  broad 
stage  of  international  affairs,  and  the  conditions  under  which  news  is  gathered  and  transmitted 
throughout  the  world. 
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Jm.  411. — Public  Relations.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  relationships  between  journalistic  media  and  the  public,  and  the  principles, 
methods,  and  means  of  influencing  the  public.     Public   relations  programs   will  be  prepared. 

Jm.  412. — Contemporary  Journalistic  Thought.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  investigation  of  the  more  significant  contemporary  problems  with  which  the  professional 
journalist  must  concern   himself,   and  the  solution   of  these  problems. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Jm.  503. — Special  Studies  in  Newspaper  Production.  3  liours.  3  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Jm.  503-504. 

Jm.  504. — Special  Studies  in  Newspaper  Production.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Jm.  503-504. 

Jm.  505. — Special  Studies  in  Public  Opinion.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Jm.  505-506. 

Jm.  506. — Special  Studies  in  Public  Opinion.     3  hours.     3  credits.     The  second 
half  of  the  course  Jm.  505-506. 

LATIN 

Ln.  33. — First  Year  Latin.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ln.  33-34. 

Ln.  33-34 :  A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study,  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  to  develop  a  moderate  reading  ability. 

Ln.  34. — First  Year  Latin.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ln.  33-34. 

Ln.  201. — Second  Year  Latin.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  One  year 
college  Latin  or  two  years  high  school  Latin,  or  equivalent.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ln.  201-202. 

Ln.  201-202 :  Reading,  interpretation  and  discussion  of  important  Latin  writings.  The  work 
will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  the  individual  student. 

Ln.  202. — Second  Year  Latin.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ln.  201-202. 

Ln.  301. — Roman  Ideals,  as  Illustrated  in  Latin  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequsite:  a  minimum  of  two  years  college  Latin  or  three  years  high  school 
Latin,  or  demonstration  of  ability  to  read  texts  of  ordinary  difficulty.  The  first 
half  of  course  Ln.  301-302. 

Latin  301-302 :  The  translation,  interpretation  and  discussion  of  texts  from  Latin  literature, 
selected  to  illustrate  ideals  and  attitudes  typically  Roman  which  have  survived  and  are  significant 
today.     Collateral   readings   and    individual    reports    required. 

Ln.  302. — Roman  Ideals.    3  hours.     3  credits.     A  continuation  of  Latin  301. 

Ln.  430. — Individual  Work.  Variable  credit.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
Instructor. 

Latin  430.  Readings,  Conferences  and  Reports.  This  course  makes  possible  the  study,  for 
credit,   of  phases   of   Latin   literature,    language,   and   civilization,    for   which    there   are    no   special 
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course  offerings.  ThrouEh  this  means  a  student  can  complete  an  undergraduate  major  or  a 
graduate  minor  in  Latin.  Latin  430  may  be  elected  repeatedly  for  credit,  with  change  of  content 
each  time  it  is  elected.  Students  will  be  helped  by  the  instructor  to  plan  a  definite  program,  and 
will  meet  with  him  for  conferences. 

LAW 
Lw.  301. — Torts,     5  hours.  5  credits. 

History,  definitions,  and  elements  of  torts ;  particular  torts.  Thurston  and  Seavey,  Cases  on 
Torts. 

Lw.  302. — Equity  Jurisprudence.     5  hours.     5  credits. 

Jurisdiction ;  principles  of  adjudication ;  fraud,  accident,  and  mistake ;  remedies-injunctions, 
specific  performance,  interpleader,  bills  quia  timet.  Glenn  &  Redden,  Cases  and  Materials  on 
Equity. 

Lw.  303. — Contracts.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Formation ;  consideration :  object ;  operation ;  assignments.  Shepherd,  Cases  on  Contracts. 
Restatement  of  Contracts. 

Lw.  304. — Contracts.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Lw.  303. 

Third  party  beneficiaries ;  joint  obligations ;  interpretation  of  contract ;  rules  relating  to 
evidence  and  construction ;  discharge  of  contracts.  Shepherd,  Cases  on  Contracts.  Restatement 
of  Contracts. 

Lw.  305. — Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.    4  hours.    4  credits. 

Sources  of  criminal  law;  nature  and  elements  of  crime;  particular  crimes.  Jurisdiction: 
arrest ;  preliminary  examination  and  bail ;  grand  jury ;  arraignment,  pleas,  and  motions ;  nolle 
prosequi  and  motions  to  quash ;  jeopardy ;  verdict,  new  trial ;  arrest  of  judgment ;  judgment,  sen- 
tence, and  execution.     Mikell,  Cases  on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,   3rd  edition. 

Lw.  306. — Domestic  Relations.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Contract  to  marry ;  marriage ;  consent ;  formalities ;  status  of  wife  and  child ;  annulment ; 
divorce  and  separation.     Jacobs,  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations,   2nd  edition. 

Lw.  308. — Common  Law  Pleading.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Development  of  the  personal  actions  at  common  law ;  theory  of  pleading  and  its  peculiar 
features  ;  demurrers  ;  pleas  ;  replication  de  injuria  ;  duplicity ;  departure  ;  new  assignment ;  motiona 
based  on  pleadings;  general  rules  of  pleadings.  Keigwin,  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading,  2nd 
edition. 

Lw.  309. — Property.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Personal  property ;  possession  and  rights  based  thereon  ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ; 
conversion.     Warren,  Cases  on  Property,  2nd  edition. 

*Lw.  311. — School  Law.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Authority  and  responsibility  of  teachers ;  rights  and  duties  of  students ;  rules  and  regulations ; 
incidental  fees ;  contracts  of  teachers ;  pensions ;  private  schools ;  illegal  expenditures  of  school 
money ;  illegal  uses  of  school  property ;  school  contracts  and  torts ;  diplomas  and  degrees ;  exemp- 
tion of  school  property  from  taxation.     Casebook  to  be  selected. 

Lw.  312. — Property.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Introduction  to  the  law  of  conveyancing ;  rights  incident  to  ownership  of  land  and  estates 
therein,  including  the  land  itself,  air,  water,  fixtures,  emblements,  waste  ;  profits  :  easements  ;  licenses ; 
covenants  running  with  the  land.  Warren,  Cases  on  Property,  2nd  edition;  Day,  Outline  on 
Property. 

*Lw.  320. — Workmen's  Compensation.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

Scope,  construction,  beneficiaries,  injuries  compensated,  defenses,  and  proceedings  for  adjust- 
ment of  compensation,  with  special  reference  to  the  Florida  statute.     Casebook  to  be  selected. 
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Lw.  401. — United  States  Constitutional  Law.     4  hours.     4  credits. 

Distribution  of  powers ;  civil  rights ;  impairment  of  contractual  obligations ;  due  process ;  equal 
protection ;  and  interstate  commerce.     Dodd,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,   3d  edition. 

Lw.  402. — Evidence.    Offered  both  semesters.    4  hours.    4  credits. 

Witnesses,  including  competency,  privilege,  examination,  imipeachment  and  rehabilitation ; 
character  evidence ;  hearsay  and  the  exceptions  to  its  exclusion ;  opinion ;  real  evidence ;  proof 
of  execution  of  writings;  the  "best  evidence"  rule.*  judicial  notice,  presumptions,  and  burden  of 
proof.     Morgan  and  Maguire,  Cases  on  Evidence,  2d  Edition. 

*Lw.  403. — Agency.    Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Nature,   creation   of   the  relation ;    rights    and    duties    of   agents ;    termination,    nature,    extent, 

construction,    and    execution  of    authority    of    agents;    rights,    duties,    and    liabilities    of    agents; 

principal   and   third   persons  inter   se ;    particular   classes    of   agents.      Mechem,    Cases   on   Agency, 
2nd  edition. 

Lw.  404. — Quasi  Contracts.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Origin  and  nature  of  quasi  contract ;  benefits  conferred  in  misreliance  on  rights  or  duty,  from 
mistake  of  law,  and  on  invalid,  unenforceable,  illegal,  or  impossible  contract ;  benefits  conferred 
through  dutiful  intervention  in  another's  affairs ;  benefits  conferred  under  constraint ;  action  for 
restitution.     Woodruff,  Cases  on  Quasi  Contracts,    3rd  edition. 

Lw.  405. — Equity  Pleading.    2  hours.     2  credits. 

Pleading  in  equity ;  parties  to,  proceedings  in  a  suit  in  equity ;  bills  in  equity ;  disclaimer ; 
demurrers  and  pleas ;  answer  and  replication ;  preparation  of  bills,  demurrers,  pleas,  answers. 
McCarthy,  Florida  Chancery  Act  Annotated;  selected  materials. 

Lw.  406. — Private  Corporations.     4  hours.     4  credits. 

Creation  and  citizenship ;  powers  and  liabilities ;  corporations  and  the  state ;  foreign  corpora- 
tions ;  practice  in  forming  and  conducting  corporations,  preparing  by-laws,  electing  oflScers,  and 
In  conducting  corporate  business.     Canfield  and  Wormser,  Cases  on  Corporations.   3rd  edition. 

Lw.  407. — Legal  Bibliography.     2  hours,     2  credits. 

The  classes  of  law  books ;  the  location  and  use  of  decisions  and  statutes ;  the  trial  brief ;  the 
brief  on  appeal.     Brandt,  How  to  Find  the  Law,  3rd  edition. 

Lw.  408. — Legal  Ethics.    Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.    1  hour.    1  credit. 

Organization  of  the  bar ;  attorneys  and  professional  conduct.  Cheatham,  Cases  on  Legal 
Profession. 

Lw.  409. — Property,     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Titles  and  conveyancing  ;  the  execution  of  deeds  ;  estates  created ;  covenants  for  titles ;  estoppel 
by  deed ;  priorities  among  titles.     Warren,  Cases  on  Property,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  410. — Property.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Wills ;  testamentary  capacity ;  revocation ;  probate ;  administration  of  estates.  Casebook  to 
be  selected ;  Florida  Probate  Act. 

Lw.  411. — Florida  Constitutional  Law.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester. 
2  hours.    2  credits. 

Constitutional  guarantees ;  departments  of  government ;  homesteads  and  exemptions ;  married 
women's  property.     Constitution,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Decisions  of  Florida. 

Lw.  413. — Florida  Civil  Practice.    Offered  both  semesters.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Organization  of  courts ;  parties ;  joinder  and  consolidation  of  actions ;  issuance,  service,  and 
return  of  process ;  appearance ;  trial ;  verdict ;  proceedings  after  verdict ;  appellate  proceedings  ; 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  common  law  actions ;  special  proceedings.  Crandall,  Florida  Common 
Law  Practice. 


'Offered  only  in  the  Summer  Session. 
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Lw.  415. — Abstracts.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  2  hours.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Lw.  312. 

Interpretation  of  maps  and  plotting  of  lots  described  by  metes  and  bounds  ;  the  formal  requisitat 
of  conveyances  in  use  in  Florida  ;  deeds  executed  by  public  and  judicial  officers  ;  liens  and  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  lands.     Florida  Statutes  and  selected  Florida  cases. 

Lw.  416. — Insurance.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Theory,  significance  ;  insurable  interest ;  concealment,  representations,  warranties  ;  subrogation  ; 
waiver  and  estoppel ;  assignees,   beneficiaries ;   creditors.     Vance,   Caaea  on  Insurance,   3rd   edition. 

Lw.  417. — Partnership.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  2  hours.  2 
credits. 

Creation,  nature,  characteristics  of  a  partnership  ;  partner's  interest,  liability ;  powers,  righta, 
duties ;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors ;  termination  of  partnership.  Mechem,  Cases  on  Partner- 
ship, Matthews'   Revision. 

Lw.  418. — Taxation.    Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Legitimate  purposes  of  taxation ;  jurisdiction  to  tax ;  so-called  property  tax  and  tax  admini- 
tration ;  excise  taxes :  estate  and  inheritance  taxes ;  income  taxes.  Brown,  Cases  and  Materials 
on  Taxation. 

*Lw.  419. — Air  Law.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Aviation ;  air  space  rights ;  interstate  commerce ;  airports ;  insurance ;  carriers ;  treatment 
of  torts,  contracts  and  crimes  in   relation   to  aviation.     Dykstra.   Law   of  Aviation. 

*Lw.  420. — Equitable  Relief  Against  Torts.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Growth  and  nature  of  jurisdition ;  the  bases  of  specific  relief ;  relief  in  equitable  proceedings ; 
defenses  to  specific  relief ;  protection  of  public  and  social  interest ;  enforcement  of  specific  relief. 
Chafee,  Cases  on  Equitable  Relief  Against  Torts. 

*Lw.  422. — Banks  and  Banking.     1  hour.     1  credit. 

Kinds  of  banks ;  deposits ;  checks ;  clearing  bouses ;  collections ;  loans  and  discounts ;  bank 
notes ;  banking  corporations ;  representation  of  bank  by  officers ;  insolvency ;  national  banks ; 
savings  banks.     Tiffany,  Banks  and  Banking. 

*Lw.  430. — Bailments.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Mandates  ;  deposits  ;  pledges  ;  custody  and  use ;  delivery  and  redelivery ;  innkeepers ;  carriers  ; 
rights  and  duties  of  parties ;  termination  of  relation.     Elliott  on  Bailments,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  431. — Appellate  Procedure  and  Judgments.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Judgments  ;  appeals  ;  what  is  reviewable ;  methods ;  parties ;  assignments  of  error ;  record ; 
briefs ;  arguments ;  decision.  Special  emphasis  on  new  appeal  rules  of  Florida  Supreme  Court. 
Sunderland,  Cases  and  Materials  on  Trial  and  Appellate  Practice,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  502. — Damages.    Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

General  principles ;  torts ;  measure  in  contract  and  tort  actions ;  avoidable  consequences ;  value ; 
interest;  death  by  wrongful  act.     McCormick  on  Damages;  Florida  Cases. 

Lw.  503. — Public  Utilities.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Nature  of  public  utilities ;  common  carriers  :  telegraphs  and  telephones ;  light,  water  and  gas 
companies ;  inns ;  warehouses ;  elevators ;  stockyards ;  public  control ;  rights  and  obligations  at 
common  law  and  under  federal  and  state  statutes.  Welch,  Cases  on  Public  Utility  Regulation, 
2nd  edition. 

Lw.  504. — Municipal  Corporations.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Nature ;  creation ;  control ;  nature  of  ordinances ;  powers ;  legislative  and  administrative 
procedure ;  home  rule ;  initiative,  referendum,  recall ;  officers ;  merit  system ;  remedies ;  torts. 
Seasongood,   Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
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Lw.  505. — Federal  Jurisdictioiu     2  hours.     2  credits. 

System  of  courts  created  under  authority  of  the  United  States,  jurisdiction,  removal  of  case* 
from  state  courts ;  substantive  law  applied  by  federal  courts ;  appellate  jurisdiction.  Dobie  &  Ladd, 
Cases  on  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure. 

Lw.  506. — Negotiable  Instruments.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Law  merchant ;  definitions  and  general  doctrines ;  contracts  of  the  maker,  acceptor,  etc. ; 
proceedings  before  and  after  dishonor  of  negotiable  instruments ;  absolute  defense ;  equities ; 
payments ;  conflict  of  laws.     Britten,  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes,  8d  edition. 

Lw.  508. — Conflict  of  Laws.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Jurisdiction ;  sources  of  law  and  comity ;  remedies,  rights  of  action,  procedure ;  rishts ; 
inheritance ;  obligations  ex  delicto  and  ex  contractu ;  personal  relations ;  property  inheritance ; 
administration  of  estates ;  judgments  and  obligations.  Lorenzen,  Cases  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  2nd 
edition. 

Lw.  509. — Sales.     Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Sale  and  contract  to  sell ;  statute  of  frauds ;  illegality ;  conditions  and  warranties ;  delivery ; 
acceptance  and  receipt ;  vendor's  lien ;  stoppage  in  transitu ;  bills  of  lading ;  remedies  of  seller 
and  buyer.       Void,  Cases  on  Sales. 

Lw.  513. — Property.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Conditional  estates ;  licenses  and  waivers ;  reversions  and  remainders ;  rule  in  Shelley's  Case ; 
future  uses ;  future  interests ;  executory  devises  and  bequests ;  vesting  of  legacies.  Kales,  Cases 
on  Future  Interests,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  518. — Federal  Rules.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.  3  hours.  3 
credits. 

New  trials  ;  appellate  proceedings  ;  new  rules  of  civil  procedure.  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, selected  cases. 

Lw.  519. — Trial  Practice  I.    2  hours.     2  credits. 

The  jury ;  instructions ;  trials ;  verdicts ;  judgments.  McBaine,  Cases  on  Trial  Practice,  2nd 
edition. 

Lw.  520. — Creditors'  Rights.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Remedies  of  the  unsecured  creditor ;  fraudulent  conveyances ;  creditors'  agreements ;  general 
assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors ;  equity  and  statutory  receiverships ;  bankruptcy.  Holbrook 
and  Aigler,  Cases  on  Bankruptcy,  4th  edition. 

Lw.  521. — Trusts.    2  hours.     2  credits. 

The  Anglo-American  system  of  uses  and  trusts ;  creation,  transfer,  extinguishment  of  trust 
interests ;  priorities  between  competing  equities ;  construction  of  trust  dispositions.  Bogert,  Cases 
on  Trusts. 

Lw.  522. — Admiralty.    Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

•Jurisdiction  ;  contracts  ;  torts,  crimes ;  maritime  liens,  ex  contractu,  ex  delicto,  priorities,  dis- 
charge ;  bottomry  and  respondentia  obligations ;  salvage ;  towage ;  general  average.  Lord  and 
Sprague,  Cases  on  Admiralty. 

*Lw.  527. — Suretyship.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

statute  of  frauds ;  surety's  rights  and  remedies ;  subrogation,  indemnity,  contribution,  and 
exoneration  ;  defenses  of  the  surety.     Casebook  to  be  selected. 

Lw.  530. — Administrative  Law.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Creation  of  administrative  tribunals ;  legislative  functions ;  judicial  functions ;  administrative 
functions ;  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers ;   limits  upon   discretion  ;  securing   information ;   notice 
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and  hearing  ;  enforcement  of  rules  and  orders ;  control  of  action ;  judicial  relief.     GeUhorn,   Cases 
on  Administrative  Law,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  531. — Equitable  Remedies.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester.  2  hours. 
2  credits. 

Interpleader ;  bills  of  peace ;  bills  quia  timet ;  removal  of  cloud  on  title ;  declaratory  judgments. 
Chafee,   Cases   on  Equitable  Remedies. 

Lw.  532. — Landlord  &  Tenant.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.  2  hours. 
2  credits. 

Rights  and  obligations  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  form  and  legal  consequences  resulting  from 
express  covenants ;  implied  covenants ;  long  term  leases ;  conditional  limitations  and  conditions 
in  leases ;  equitable  relief  from  forfeiture ;  option  to  purchase ;  option  to  renew ;  holdovers ;  re- 
demption from  forfeiture.     Jacobs,  Cases  on  Materials  on  Landlord  and  Tenant,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  533. — Labor  Law.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Exercise  of  right  of  combination  by  employers  and  employees ;  interferences  with  contractual 
relationships ;  conduct  of  strikes ;  strike  objectives ;  trade  agreements ;  boycott ;  the  "Union 
Label"  ;  employer  interference  with  the  right  to  work  and  trade.     Handler,  Cases  on  Labor  Law. 

*Lw.  534. — Corporate  Reorganization.     2  hours,     2  credits. 

Effect  of  Appointment  of  Receiver ;  pre-receivership ;  debts  and  claims ;  receivership  claims ; 
reorganization  plan;  rights  of  dissenters;  powers  of  committees;  judicial  sale;  liability  of  new 
company.     Casebook  to  be  selected. 

Lw.  535. — Federal  Taxation.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

General  principles  ;  elements  of  procedure ;  estate  and  gift  taxes ;  stamp  taxes ;  income  tax ; 
limitations :  transferee  liability ;  civil  and  criminal  penalties.  Griswold,  Cases  and  Materials  on 
Federal  Taxation. 

Lw.  536. — Security  Transactions.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  considers  certain  problems  of  pledges,  trust  receipts,  letters  of  credit,  assignments, 
mortgages,  and  suretyship  treated  both  analytically  and  functionally.  The  basic  approach  is  the 
application  of  rules  of  equity  to  contracts  and  property  in  the  field  of  security.  (Casebook  to  be 
selected.) 

Lw.  537. — Office  Practice.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  practical  study  of  the  daily  work  of  the  lawyer  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  a  law 
office ;  instruction  and  practice  in  the  drafting  and  preparation  of  contracts,  deeds,  mortgages, 
conditional  sales,  mechanics'  liens,  leases,  wills,  and  other  legal  instruments.  (Casebook  to  be 
selected.) 

Lw.  601. — Legal  Research.  Private  Research.  1  to  6  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Juniors:    2.5  honor  point  average;    Seniors:    2.0  honor  point  average. 

Mature  investigation  of  special  problems  in  substantive  or  adjective  law,  jurisprudence  or 
legal  history,  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  or  members  of  the  faculty. 

MATHEMATICS 

Ms.  105. — Basic  Mathematics.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours.  4  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Ms.  105-106.  Prerequisite:  C-42,  except  for  the 
superior  group  in  mathematics. 

Ms.  105-106:  In  place  of  the  traditional  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry 
in  succession,  this  course  offers  a  sequence  of  topics  including  much  of  the  above  plus  a  liberal 
amount  of  the  calculus.  Thus  the  student  will  obtain  early  a  working  knowledge  of  such  mathe- 
matics as  is  basic  to  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  other  subjects,  and  needed  for  the  cultivation 
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of  habits  productive  of  clear  thinking,  writing,  and  speaking.  Moreover,  the  choice  of  material 
is  so  made  as  to  present  mathematics  as  an  integrated  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  its 
correlation   with   other   subjects   in    the   curriculum. 

Ms.  106. — Basic  Mathematics.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours.  4  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Ms.  105-106. 

Ms.  308. — Business  Mathematics.  3  hours,  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-42  or 
equivalent. 

A  mathematical  treatment  of  financial  problems  arising  in  modern  life.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  compound  interest  and  its  practical  applications  to  annuities,  installment  payments, 
valuation  of  bonds  and  contracts,  depreciation  and  depletion,  sinking  funds  and  amortization  of 
debts,  life  insurance,  etc.  Systematic  computation  by  use  of  numerical  tables.  Useful  for  any 
student.  Especially  valuable  for  prospective  accountants,  administrators,  business  men,  engineers, 
executives,  lawyers,   and  teachers  of  mathematics. 

Ms.  310. — statistical  Methods,  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  instructor. 

Presents  the  bases  back  of  the  various  procedures  as  well  as  practical  computational  methods, 
but  avoids  mathematical  derivations.  Regression  surfaces ;  method  of  least  squares ;  partial, 
multiple,  and  other  correlation ;  elementary  sampling  theory ;  reliability  of  statistical  measures ; 
Chi-square   tests ;    "Student's   distribution" ;   analysis   of   variance ;   advanced   graphical   techniques, 

Ms.  311. — Advanced  College  Algebra,  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Ms.  311-312.    Prerequisite:  Ms.  105-106,  or  equivalent. 

Ms.  311-312:  The  further  treatment  of  some  of  the  material  and  processes  of  Ms,  105-106, 
and  the  introduction  to  more  advanced  topics, 

Ms.  312. — Advanced  College  Algebra.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Ms.  311-312. 

Ms.  320. — Theory  of  Equations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Ms,  105-106 
or  equivalent. 

Theorems  and  methods  of  solution  relating  to  equations  of  higher  degree. 

Ms.  325. — Advanced  General  Mathematics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor. 

Continuation  of  the  arithmetic  and  algebraic  topics  treated  in  C-42  together  with  8om« 
supplementary  material.  The  deeper  meaning  of  laws  underlying  number  operations,  Som« 
properties  of  positive  whole  numbers.  Equations  of  various  types  classified  and  general  solutions 
given.  Higher  functional  analysis.  Valuable  to  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  and  other* 
who  wish  to  continue  some  mathematical  work  without  becoming  specialists  in  pure  mathematics. 

Ms.  326. — Advanced  General  Mathematics.  3  hours,  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor.  May  precede,  follow,  or  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
Ms.  325. 

Continuation  of  the  geometric  and  trigonometric  topics  treated  in  C-42  together  with  somie 
supplementary  material.  The  nature  of  a  geometric  proof.  Types  of  proof.  Problems  in  geometric 
construction.  The  generalization  of  theorems.  Trigonometry  as  an  extension  of  geometry.  Analysis 
of  the  locus  idea  in  mathematics.     Field  and  laboratory  work   in  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

Valuable  to  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  and  others  who  wish  to  continue  some  mathe- 
matical work  without  becoming  specialists  in  pure  mathematics. 

Ms.  340, — Graphical  and  Numerical  Analysis,  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory,    3  credits.     Prerequisites:  Ms.  354  or  the  permission  of  instructor. 

The  graphical  solution  of  special  problems ;  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  graph  paper ;  the 
construction  and  use  of  simple  monograms  ;  numerical  and  graphical  integration  and  differentiation  ; 
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the  use  of  mathematical  tables  and  interpolation  therein ;  the  use  of  computing  machines,  the 
planimeter,  and  slide-rules  of  special  types ;  the  preparation  and  arrangement  of  problems  for 
computation. 

Ms.  353. — Diflferential  Calculus.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours.  4  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Ms.  353-354.    Prerequisite:  Ms.  105-106  or  equivalent. 

Ms.  353-354 :  Differentiation  and  integration.  Typical  problems  solved  by  these  methods  ar« 
calculation  of  rates  of  change,  computation  of  areas,  volumes,  moments  of  inertia,  energy,  power, 
and  many  others.     Various  advanced  topics  of  special  value  to  engineers  and  scientists. 

Ms,  354. — Integral  Calculus.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours.  4  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Ms.  353-354. 

Ms.  355. — Intermediate  Calculus.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  first  course  in  calculus  and  graduate 
courses.  It  covers  hyperbolic  functions,  additional  methods  of  integration,  and  some  topics  in 
solid  analytic  geometry  writh  emphasis  on  partial  differentiation  and  multiple  integration.  It  com- 
pletes and  supplements  Ms.  353-354  which  are  prerequisites. 

Ms.  385. — Advanced  Trigonometry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Plane 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry,  or  Ms.  105-106. 

Special  emphasis  on  spherical  trigonometry.  The  first  part  of  the  course  consists  of  a  recapit- 
ulation of  the  essentials  of  plane  trigonometry  and  the  development  of  some  further  topics  in  that 
field.  Then  foUows  a  development  of  the  formulas  relating  to  triangles  formed  by  great  circlea 
on  a  sphere. 

Ms.  402. — Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  instructor. 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with  lines,  planes,  surfaces,  transformations  of  coordinates,  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree,   and  properties   of  quadrics. 

Ms.  420. — Dififerential  Equations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Ms. 
353-354. 

The  classification,  solution,  and  application  of  various  equations  which  contain  expression* 
involving  not  only  variables,  but  also  the  derivatives  of  these  variables. 

Ms.  421. — Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists.  3  hours.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Ms.  353-354. 

Introduces  the  student  to  various  mathematical  fields. 

Ms.  431. — College  Geometry.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  use  of  elementary  methods  in  the  advanced  study  of  the  triangle  and  circle.  Special 
emphasis    on    solving    original   exercises.      Valuable    to    prospective   high    school    geometry    teachers. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  student  must  liave  an  undergraduate  major  in  Mathematics  or  its 
equivalent  as  determined  by  the  department. 

Not  all  courses  are  given  each  year.  Prerequisites  to  the  courses  should  be  determined 
by  consultation  with  the   instructor. 

Ms.  502. — Vector  Analysis.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors  in  two  and  three  dimensions.  Applications  to  problems 
in   Physics  and  Engineering. 

Ms.  511. — Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Ms.  511-512. 

Ms.  511-512 :  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  matrices,  linear  dependence,  linear  transfonnsr- 
tions,  bilinear  and  quadratic  forms. 
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Ms.  512. — Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Ms.  511-512. 

Ms.  518. — ^Theory  of  Groups  of  Finite  Order.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Introduction  to  the  group  concept,  a  treatment  of  the  pure  group-theory,  and  numerous  examples 
snd  applications. 

Ms.  519. — Theory  of  Probability  and  Theory  of  Sampling.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Theory  of  probability.  Frequency  distributions.  Normal  and  other  frequency  curves.  Inverse 
probability.  Method  of  least  squares.  Measures  of  reliability.  Theory  of  sampling.  Theory  of 
email  samples. 

Ms.  520. — Advanced  Statistics.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Various  measures  of  correlation.  Tetrachoric  r.  Curvilinear  correlation.  Partial  and  multiple 
correlation.  Regression  surfaces.  Normal  surfaces.  Derivation  of  formulas.  The  Gram-Charlier 
series.     Measures  of  reliability.      Analysis   of   variance.      Design   of  experiments. 

Ms.  521 — Empirical  Analysis  and  Curve  Fitting,    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Determination  of  equation  from  graphical  analysis.  Use  of  logarithmic  and  other  special 
types  of  graphs.  Method  of  least  squares ;  application  to  residuals ;  application  to  numerical 
differentiation.  "Curve  smoothing"  or  regraduation  of  data.  Gram  polynomials.  Numerical 
harmonic  analysis.  Periodgram  analysis.  Illustrated  vnth  the  problems  from  the  fields  of  botany, 
engineering,  chemistry,  physics.  The  student  is  advised  but  is  not  required  to  take  Ms.  522  before 
taking  this  course. 

Ms.  522. — Finite  Differences  and  Interpolation.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences.  Interpolation  formulas.  Inverse  interpola- 
tion. Subtabulation  of  data.  Numerical  differentiation.  Numerical  integration.  Summation  in 
terms  of  integration  and  differentiation.  Derivation  of  fonnulas  from  functional  or  recurrence 
relations.     The  student  should    have   a   knowledge   of    calculus   through   Taylor's    series. 

Ms.  524. — Synthetic  Projective  Geometry.     3  hours.  3  credits. 

Pure  geometry  dealing  primarily  with  properties  unaltered  by  the  processes  of  projection  and 
section ;   principal   theorems   involved  ;   theory   of   poles,   polars,   involution,   and   kindred   topics. 

Ms.  525. — Econometrics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ms.  525-526. 

Ms.  525-526 :  The  mathematical  interpretation  of  economic  hypotheses.  Conclusions  reached 
by  mathematical  treatment  and  procedure.  Mechanism  for  the  com^parison  of  conclusions  witii 
observations.  This  course  is  concerned  with  the  method  of  dealing  mathematically  with  the 
material  of  economics,  rather  than   with   the  validity  of  the  hypotheses   and  laws   involved. 

Ms.  526. — Econometrics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ms.  525-526. 

Ms.  536 — Foundations  of  Geometry.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

An  investigation  of  the  assumptions  of  geometry;  the  parallel  postulate:  steps  leading  to 
non-Euclidean  geometries  ;  consequent  development  of  modern  branches  of  the  subject ;  elements  of 
non-Euclidean   plane   geometry. 

Ms.  540. — Fourier  Series.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  application  of  trigonometric  series  to  the  solution  of  boundary  value  problems  of  mathe- 
matical physics.  Solutions  are  obtained  to  partial  differential  equations  relating  to  the  flow  of 
heat,  conduction  of  electricity,  and  vibrating  strings. 

Ms.  551. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Ms.  551-552. 

Ms.  551-552 :  Topics  of  advanced  nature  selected  from  the  calculus,  including  partial  differen- 
tiation, Taylor's  theorem,  infinite  series,  continuation  of  simple  multiple  integrals,  line  and  surfae« 
integrals.  Green's  theorem,  etc. 
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Ms.  552. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Ms.  551-552. 

Ms.  553. — Calculus  of  Variations.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Introductory  theory  and  application  of  the  calculus  of  variations.  The  problems  of  the 
shortest  arc,  quickest  descent,  minimum  surface,  and  the  least  area  enclosed  by  a  curve  of  given 
length  are  treated.     Applications  using  Hamilton's  Principle  and  Lagrange's  equations. 

Ms.  555. — Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Ms.  555-556. 

Ms.  555-556 :  Fundamental  operations  with  complex  numbers ;  differentiation  and  integration 
theorems  ;    mapping  ;   transformations  ;   series. 

Ms.  556. — Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Ms.  555-556. 

Ms.  559. — Functions  of  Real  Variables.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Ms.  559-560. 

Ms.  559-560 :  The  real  number  system ;  theory  of  point  sets ;  rigorous  investigation  of  many 
questions   arising   in   the  calculus  ;    Lebesque  integral ;   infinite  series. 

Ms.  560. — Functions  of  Real  Variables.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Ms.  559-560. 

Ms.  568. — History  of  Elementary  Mathematics.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  mathematics  through  the  calculus,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  changes  of  the  processes  of  operations  and  methods  of  teaching.  No  specific  text  is  followed, 
but  numerous  works  are  used  as  references. 

Ms.  590. — Mathematics  Seminar.     Variable  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  research  literature  in  mathematics. 
Each  student  will  read  and  report  on  at  least  one  paper  (selected  in  consultation  with  the  in- 
structor)   from  a  current  mathematics   periodical. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Ml.  181. — Engineering  Drawing.  Offered  each  semester.  1  hour,  and  4  hours 
drawing.    2  credits.     Corequisite:  Ms.  105. 

Designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  make  and  how  to  read  engineering  drawings.  French, 
Engineering  Drawing.  Frash,  Instructions,  Letter  Plates  and  Sketch  Plates  for  Engineering 
Drawing. 

Equipment  costing  about  thirty  dollarr   's   rejuired  but   will  be  used  extensively  in   later  work. 

Ml.  182. — Descriptive  Geometry.  Offered  each  semester.  1  hour,  and  4  hours 
drawing.    2  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ml.  181. 

The  principles  of  projection  and  the  development  of  surfaces.  Higbee.  Drawing  Board 
Geometry.     Frash,  Geometric  Drawing. 

Ml.  281. — Elementary  Design.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  drawing.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Ml,  282. 

The  size  and  proportions  of  standard  machine  parts,  screws,  threads,  bolts,  nuts,  pipe,  pipe  fit- 
tings, shafts,  bearing,  tolerances  and  allowances,  riveted  and  welded  joint,  springs,  lubrication,  and 
design  of  simple  machine  parts.  French,  Engineering  Drawing.  Tozer  and  Rising,  Machine 
Drawing. 

Ml.  282. — Mechanism  and  Kinematics.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  drawing.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Ml.  182;  Corequisite:  Ps.  205. 

Revolving  and  oscillating  bodies,  link  work,  belts,  pulleys,  gears,  and  cams  ;  trains  of  mechan- 
isms and  the  velocity  and  directional  ratio  of  moving  parts.     Keown  and  Faires,  Mechanism. 
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Ml.  384. — Metallography  and  Heat  Treatment.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  labora- 
tory.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Cg.  361. 

The  crystal  structure  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  their  alloys ;  the  iron-carbon 
diagram,  heat  treatment,  and  use  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Dowdell  Jerabek,  Forsyth  and  Green, 
Metallography. 

Ml.  385. — Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Ms.  354, 
Ps.  206,  Cy.  106. 

Energy  equations  and  availability  of  energy ;  gases,  vapors,  and  mixtures ;  engineering 
applications  in  flow  of  fluids,  vapor  power  cycles,  gas  compression  and  refrigeration.  Ebaugh, 
Engineering  Thermodynamics.  Keenan  &  Keyes,  Thermodynamic  Properties  oj  Steam.  A.  C.  &  R. 
M.  A.,  Properties  of  Commonly  Used  Refrigerants. 

Ml.  386. — Power  Engineering.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Ml.  385  or 
Cg.  467-468. 

Steam  and  Diesel  engine  power  plants  and  their  auxiliary  equipment.  Gaffert,  Steam  Power 
Stations. 

Ml.  387. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Corequisite:  Ml.  385. 

The  preparation  of  engineering  reports,  computation  aids,  and  the  measurement  of  length, 
area,  time,  speed,  pressure,  and  temperature.  Shoop  and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering  Practice. 
Laboratory  Instructions. 

Ml.  388. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Ml.  387;  Corequisite:  Ml.  386. 

Analysis  of  fuels,  heating  valve,  flue  gas  analysis,  and  the  testing  of  boilers,  turbines,  engines 
and  steam  plant  auxiliary  apparatus.  Shoop  and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering  Practice.  Labora- 
tory Instructions. 

Ml.  390. — Advanced  Thermodynamics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Ml.  385. 

Fuels  and  combustion ;  heat  transfer ;  vapor  power  cycles ;  steam  engines  ;  steam  and  gas 
turbines ;  internal  combustion  cycles ;  gas  compression  ;  refrigeration  cycles.  Ebaugh,  Engineering 
Thermodynamics.  Keenan  and  Keyes,  Thermodynamic  Properties  of  Steam.  A.  C.  &  R.  M.  A., 
Properties  of  Comm,only  Used  Refrigerants. 

Ml.  473.— Seminar.    1  hour.    1  credit.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Ml.  473-474. 

Ml.   473-474 :     The  presentation    of   papers  on   current   developments   in    mechanical   engineering. 

Ml.  474. — Seminar.  1  hour.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Ml. 
473-474. 

Ml.  481. — Internal  Combustion  Engines.  Offered  each  semester  in  1942-43  and 
only  in  the  second  semester  thereafter.    3  hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ml.  385. 

Gas  and  liquid  fuel,  internal  combustion  engines,  hot-air  engines,  and  gas  producers.  Auto- 
motive, aircraft,  and  Diesel  power  plants.     Poison,  Internal  Combustion  Engines. 

Ml.  482. — Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prere- 
quisite: Ml.  385. 

Refrigerating  and  air  conditioning  apparatus  and  their  applications  to  the  industrial,  commer- 
cial residential  fields.  Jennings  and  Lewis,  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration.  A.  S.  V.  H.  E. 
Guide. 
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Ml.  483. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Ml.  387;  Corequisite:  Ml.  481. 

The  testing  of  lubricants,  Kasolines,  automobile  engines,  aircraft  engines,  and  high  and  low 
speed  Diesel  engines.  U.  S.  Government  Specifications,  Lubricants  and  Liquid  Fuels,  A.  S.  M.  E., 
Power  Test  Codes.     Shoop  and  Tuve,   Mechanical  Engineering   Practice.     Laboratory   Instructions. 

Ml.  484. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  1  hour,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Ml.  387;  Corequisite:  Ml.  482. 

Tests  of  an  ammonia  ice  plant,  freon  direct  expansion  air  conditioner,  air  ■washer,  air  con- 
ditioner, fans,  the  study  of  pneumatic  and  electric  controls,  and  air  distribution.  A.S.M.E., 
and  A.  S.  H.  &  V.  E.,  Test  Codes.  Shoop  and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering  Practice.  Laboratory 
Instructions. 

Ml.  489. — Manufacturing  Operations.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Ml.  489-490.  Prerequisite:  Ig.  366  or  Core- 
quisite: Ig.  367. 

Machinery,  materials  and  processes  used  in  manufacturing.  Subjects  covered  include,  in- 
spection ;  gages  and  instruments,  gage  design  and  application,  jigs,  and  fixtures,  design  and 
application,  and  production  using  machine  tools  with  application  of  hand  book  data.  Hesse, 
Engineering  Tools  and  Processes.     Instructors  notes. 

Ml.  490. — Manufacturing  Operations.  1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Ml.  489-490.     Prerequisite:  Ml.  489. 

Machinery,  materials  and  processes  used  in  manufacturing.  Subjects  covered  include,  casting, 
die  casting,  forging,  blanking,  welding  and  cutting  and  inspection  of  casting  and  weldments  by 
magnaflux  and  X-ray.  Hesse,  Engineering  Tools  and  Processes:  Rossi,  Welding  and  Its  Applica- 
tion.    Instructors  notes. 

Ml.  491. — Machine  Design.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  drawing.  4  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: Ml.  281,  366,  367. 

The  calculation,  proportioning  and  detailing  of  machine  parts,  shop  and  mill  layout,  and  the 
design  of  machines  to  perform  certain  functions.     Faires,  Design  of  Machine  Elements. 

MI.  492. — Advanced  Machine  Design.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  drawing.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Ml.  491. 

A  continuation  of  Ml.  491  with  advanced  problems  in  design.  Faires,  Design  of  Machine 
Elements. 

Ml.  493. — Mechanical  Design.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ml.  493-494. 

Ml.  493-494 :     Special  problems  in  the  design  field. 

Ml.  494. — Mechanical  Design.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ml.  493-494. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
Prerequisites:    See  the  Prerequisites  for  the  various  courses  offered. 

Ml.  581. — Advanced  Mechanical  Design.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ml.  581-582.     Prerequisite:  Ml.  491   (Machine  Design). 

Ml.  581-582  is  a  course  arranged  to  permit  advanced  students  to  pursue  design  projects  in  the 
Mechanical   Engineering   field. 

Ml.  582. — Advanced  Mechanical  Design.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ml.  581-582.     Prerequisite:  Ml.  581. 
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Ml.  583. — Mechanical  Research.  Variable  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ml.  583-584.     Prerequisite:  Ml.  483-484  (Mechanical  Laboratory). 

Ml.  583-584  is  a  course  arranged  to  permit  advanced  students  to  pursue  research  projects  in 
the  Mechanical  Engineering  field. 

Ml.  584. — Mechanical  Research.  Variable  credit.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ml.  583-584.    Prerequisite:  Ml.  583, 

Ml.  585. — Advanced  Air  Conditioning.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Ml.  482  (Re- 
frigeration and  Air  Conditioning). 

A  continuation  of  Ml.  482  with  emphasis  on  design  and  estimation  of  systems. 

Ml.  586. — Advanced  Engineering  Thermodynamics.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Ml,  385   (Thermodynamics). 

A  study  of  the  general  equations  of  thermodynamics  and  their  applications  and  advanced 
study  of  combustion  processes. 

Ml.  589. — Advanced  Mechanical  Laboratory,  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ml.  589-590,     Prerequisite:  Ml.  483-484  (Mechanical  Laboratory). 

Ml.  589-590  is  a  course  arranged  to  permit  advanced  students  to  pursue  experimental  projects 
in  the  Mechanical  Engineerine  field. 

Ml.  590. — Advanced  Mechanical  Laboratory.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Ml.  589-590. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE 

My.  101. — First- Year  Elementary.  5  hours.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  My.  101-102, 

My.  101-102:  Military  fundamentals;  hygiene  and  first  aid;  individual  weapons  and  marksman- 
ship ;  leadship  drill ;  maps  and  aerial  photographs ;  National  Defense  Act  &  ROTC  ;  organization ; 
world  military  situation. 

My.  102. — First- Year  Elementary.  5  hours,  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  My.  101-102, 

My,  201. — Second- Year  Elementary.  5  hours.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  My,  201-202, 

My.  201-202 :  Military  fundamentals ;  evolution  of  warfare ;  leadership  drill ;  map  and  aerial 
photographs ;  military  administration ;  military  law  and  boards ;  physical  development  methods ; 
world  military  situation. 

My.  202. — Second-Year  Elementary.  5  hours.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  My.  201-202. 

My.  301. — First- Year  Advanced — Infantry.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  My,  301-302. 

My.  301-802:  Specialized  Training::  Infantry  tactica  and  technique;  leadership  drill;  military 
law  and  boards ;  military  leadership,  psycholouy  and  personnel  management ;  military  problems 
of  the  U.  S. ;  occupied  territories. 

My.  302. — First-Year  Advanced — Infantry.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  My.  301-302. 
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My.  303. — First-Year  Advanced — Field  Artillery.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  My.  303-304. 

My.  303-304 :  Specialized  Training :  field  artillery  tactics  and  technique ;  leadership  drill ; 
military  law  and  boards ;  military  leadership,  psychology  and  personnel  management ;  military 
problems   of  the  U.    S. ;  occupied   territories. 

My.  304, — First- Year  Advanced — Field  Artillery.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  My.  303-304. 

My.  307. — ^First-Year  Advanced — Air  Corps.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  My.  307-308. 

My.  307-308 :  Specialized  training :  Air  Force  tactics  and  techniques ;  Leadership  drill ;  Mili- 
tary law  and  boards ;  Military  leadership,  psychology  and  personnel  management ;  Military 
problems  of  the  U.  S. ;  Occupied  territories. 

My.  308. — First-Year  Advanced — Air  Corps.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  My.  307-308. 

My.  401. — Second- Year  Advanced — Infantry.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  My.  401-402. 

My.  401-402 :  Specialized  Training :  combined  and  joint  operations ;  command  and  Btaff ; 
geographical  foundations  of  Nat'l  power ;  infantry  tactics  and  technique ;  leadership  drill ;  military 
mobilization   and   demobilization ;   military   teaching   methods ;   psychological   warfare. 

My.  402. — Second-Year  Advanced — Infantry.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  My.  401-402. 

My.  403. — Second- Year  Advanced — Field  Artillery.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  My.  403-404. 

My.  408-404 :  Specialized  Training :  combined  and  joint  operations ;  command  and  staff ;  field 
artillery  tactics  and  technique ;  geographical  foundations  of  Nat'l  power ;  leadership  drill ;  military 
mobilization  and  demobilization  ;  military  teaching  methods ;  psychological  warfare. 

My.  404. — Second-Year  Advanced — Field  Artillery.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  My.  403-404. 

My.  407. — Second-Year  Advanced — Air  Corps.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  My.  407-408. 

My.  407-408 :  Specialized  training :  Air  Force  tactics  and  technique ;  Combined  and  joint 
operations ;  Command  and  staff ;  graphical  foundations  of  National  power ;  Leadership  drill ; 
Military   mobilization    and   demobilization ;    Military   teaching    methods ;   psychological    warfare. 

My.  408. — Second- Year  Advanced — Air  Corps.  5  hours.  2  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  My.  407-408. 

MUSIC 
Msc.  100. — Fundamentals  of  Music.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

This  course  includes  acquisition  of  adult  song  repertoire,  music  reading,  problems  of  pitch, 
scales,  rhythm,  writing  of  original  melodies,  directed  learning,  and  functional  piano  keyboard 
experience. 

Msc.  101. — Orchestra  Music.  1  hour.  1  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Msc.  101-102. 

Msc.  102. — Orchestra  Music.  1  hour.  1  credit.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Msc,  101-102. 
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Msc.  103. — Music  for  the  Primary  Child.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Msc.  103  and 
Msc.  104  are  needed  to  meet  state  certification  requirements  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

Experiences  of  the  singing,  rhythmic,  listening,  instrumental,  and  creative  kinds  which  are 
desirable  for  primary  children  are  covered.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  skills, 
including  piano  playing,  that  are  needed  by  the  music  teacher  for  guiding  children  in  the  five 
major  areas  of  experience. 

Msc.  104. — Music  for  the  Upper  Elementary  Child.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Msc.  103. 

Further  development  is  sought  of  the  understandings,  techniques,  and  skills  involved  in  singing, 
rhythmic,  listening,  instrumental,  and  creative  activities  which  are  desirable  for  children  in 
grades  four  through  six.  Study  in  the  course  includes  the  attainment  of  sight-singing,  tonal 
problems,  rhythms  commonly  used,  and  part-singing. 

Msc.  301. — Rudiments  of  Vocal  Music.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2 
credits. 

The  basic  elements  of  vocal  music.  Notation,  solfeggio,  interpretation,  survey  of  styles, 
mastery  of  certain  principles  of  voice  necessary  for  development.  Practical  work,  ensemble 
■inginsr. 

Msc.  302. — Choral  Directing.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Msc.  301. 

A  continuation  of  Msc.  301.  Choral  voice,  solfeggio,  interpretation,  problems  of  ensemblea, 
repertoire   evaluation,    practice    in    ensemble    directing. 

Msc.  310. — Music  Appreciation.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory  or  audition. 
2  credits. 

Intended  to  foster  a  better  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  good  music,  by  listening  intensively 
to   and  discussing  the  works  of  a  wide  variety  of  composers. 

May  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  C-5,  or  following  C-5.  Material  to  be  presented  not  only 
for  intrinsic  cultural  value,  but  also  to  benefit  those  interested  in  radio ;  place  of  music  in  com- 
mercial broadcasting,  types  of  music  required   for  various   radio   programs,   will  be  considered. 

Special  topics :  Bach  and  pre-Bach ;  Sonata  form  and  development  of  the  symphony ;  the 
Wagnerian  music-drama ;  ultra-modern  music. 

More   intensive   use  of  the   Carnegie   Music    Set. 

Bd.  111. — First  Year  Band.    3  hours.    1  credit, 
Bd.  112.— First  Year  Band.    3  hours.    1  credit. 
Bd.  211. — Second  Year  Band.     3  hours.     1  credit. 
Bd.  212. — Second  Year  Band.     3  hours.     1  credit. 

PAINTING 

Courses  in  Painting  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project 
method,  and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement.  Conse- 
quently, the  courses  are  of  indeterminate  duration,  and  the  time  listed  for 
each  course  represents  merely  the  nominal  time  which  the  average  student  will 
need  to  complete  the  work. 

Students  not  working  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Architecture  and  Allied 
Arts  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Director,  enroll  in  portions  of  courses  for 
which  they  have  sufficient  preparation.  Thus,  a  student  who  wishes  to  elect  a 
course  in  Freehand  Drawing,  for  example,  may  register  for  Pg.  211B,  and  so  on. 
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Pg.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.    Offered  each  semester. 

A  comprehensive  introductory  course  in  the  theory,  application  and  appreciation  of  art  funda- 
mentals, carried  on  by  means  of  a  coordinated  series  of  beginning  projects  emphasizing  the 
principles  of  creative  design.  Problems  in  the  elements  of  design  are  followed  by  their  practical 
use  in  every  day  art,  exemplified  by  simple  problems  in  interior  decoration,  stage  design,  textile 
design,  etc.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  cast  and  model ;  oil  painting  from  still  life ;  improvisation 
and  abstract  design.  Acquaintance  with  the  various  media  including  water  color,  pencil,  charcoal, 
and  oil. 

Projects  1  to  3  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  9  hours  a  week  for  2  semesters  or  18  hours  a  week 
for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  6  credits. 

Pg.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art,  Offered  each  semester.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Pg.  101-102. 

Projects  4  to  6  inclusive.  Nominal  time  9  hours  a  week  for  2  semesters,  or  18  hours  a  week 
for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  6  credits. 

Pg.  211. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  1. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  101-102  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Painting.  Comprehensive 
problems  in  painting  and  a  study  of  the  problems  involved.  In  general,  the  problems  are  non- 
competitive in  character,  and  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  solutions  is  not  fixed.  Criticisms 
are  given  individually,  and  the  solutions  are  in  the  form  of  illustrations,  mural  designs  and 
details,  lithographs,  and  easel  paintings. 

Projects  1  to  3  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to  16 
credits. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  (Pg.  211A) :  Principles,  technique,  and  media.  9  hours  a  week. 
8  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  211B)  :  Studies  for  projects ;  supplementary  drawing  from 
models.     18  hours  a  week.     6  credits. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  (Pg.  211C)  :  Principles  of  design  as  applied  by  painters  of  the 
past  and  present.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING  (Pg.  211D)  :  Improvisation,  abstract  design,  and  still  life.  15  hours  a  week. 
6  credits. 

Pg.  212. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  2. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  211  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Painting. 

Projects  4  to  6  inclusive.     Nominal  time,  48  hours  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  16  credits. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  (Pg.  212A)  :  Principles,  technique,  and  media.  9  hours  a  vaeek. 
8  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  212B) :  Studies  for  projects ;  supplementary  drawing  from 
models.     18   hours   a  week.     6   credits. 

HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  (Pg.  212C) :  Principles  of  design  as  applied  by  painters  of  the  past 
and  present.     6  hours  a  week.     2  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING   (Pg.  212D)  :     The  head  and  figure.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

Pg.  221. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  1. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  101-102  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Commercial  Art.  Com- 
prehensive problems  in  design  for  commercial  purposes  and  a  study  of  the  problems  involved. 
In  general,  the  problems  are  non-competitive  in  character,  and  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  solutions  is  not  fixed.  Criticisms  are  given  individually,  and  the  solutions  are  in  the  form 
of  design,  drawings,  and  layouts. 

Projects  1  to  3  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  36  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  t« 
12  credits. 

COMMERCIAL  DESIGN  (Pg.  221A)  :  Principles,  techniques,  and  media.  Lettering ;  repro- 
duction methods  ;  display  advertising.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  221B) :  Studies  for  projects  ;  sketches  from  models ;  studies  in 
perspective.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING  (Pg.  221C)  :  Improvisation,  abstract  design,  and  still  life.  12  hours  a  week. 
4  credits. 
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Pg.  222. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  2. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  221  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Commercial  Art. 

Projects    4   to   6   inclusive.      Nominal   time,    36    hours    a    week    for    1    semester.      Equivalent   to 

12  credits. 

COMMERCIAL  DESIGN  (Pg.  222A)  :  Principles,  techniques,  and  media.  Appliance  design, 
packaging   and  labels  ;  textile  design ;  silk  screen   reproduction.      12   hours   a   week.      4   credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  222B)  :  Studies  for  projects ;  sketches  from  models.  12  houre 
a  week.     4  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING  (Pg.  222C)  :     The  head  and  figure.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

Pg.  313. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  3. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  212  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Painting. 

Projects  7  to  9  inclusive.  Nominal  time  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to  16 
credits. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  (Pg.  313A) :  Development  of  larger  pictures ;  designs  for 
murals  ;  small  compositions  in  oil  and  for  lithography.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  313B)  :  Studies  for  projects ;  supplementary  drawine  from 
models.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  (Pg.  313C)  :  Ancient  and  medieval  architecture.  6  hours 
a  week.     2  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING  (Pg.  313D) :     The  head  and  figure.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

Pg.  314. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  4. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  313  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Painting. 

Projects  10  to  13  inclusive.  Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.  Equivalent  to 
16  credits. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  (Pg.  314A) :  Development  of  larger  pictures ;  designs  for 
murals  ;  small  compositions  in  oil  and  for  lithography.     IB  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  314B) :  Studies  for  projects ;  supplementary  drawing  from 
models.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE  (Pg.  314C)  :  Renaissance  and  Modern  Architecture.  6  hours 
a  week.     2  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING   (Pg.  314D) :     The  head  and  figure.     15  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

Pg.  323. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  3. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   222  offered   each   semester   for  students    in   Commercial   Art. 

Projects   7   to   9   inclusive.     Nominal   time,    39   hours   a   week    for   2   semesters.     Equivalent   to 

13  credits. 

COMMERCIAL  DESIGN  (Pg.  323A)  :  Principles,  technique,  and  media.  Advertising  design, 
type  and  layout.     18  hours  a  week.     6  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  323B) :  Studies  for  projects ;  supplementary  drawing  from 
models.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

WATER  COLOR  (Pg.  323C)  :     Still  life,  and  simple  landscape.     9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 

Pg.  324. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  4. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  323  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Commercial  Art.  Projects 
10  to  12  inclusive.     Nominal  time,  39  hours  a  week  for  1  semester. 

COMMERCIAL  DESIGN  (Pg.  324A)  :  Principles,  technique,  and  media.  The  use  of  black- 
and-white  and  color  photography  in  illustration.  Advanced  work  in  a  field  of  specialization  chosen 
by  the  student.     18  hours  a  week.     6  credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  324B)  :  Studies  for  projects;  supplementary  drawing  from 
models.     12  hours  a  week.     4  credits. 

WATER  COLOR  (Pg.  324C)  :     Finished  illustrations  in  water  color.     9  hours  a  week.     3  credits. 
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Pg.  415. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  5. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  314  offered  each  semester  Tor  students  in  Painting. 

Projects  14  and  15.     Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  16  credits. 

PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION  (Pg.  415A)  :  Principles,  technique,  and  media.  15  hours  a  week. 
5   credits. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  (Pg.  415B)  :  Studies  for  projects ;  supplementary  drawing  from 
models.      12   hours   a   week.     4   credits. 

DECORATIVE  ARTS  (Pg.  415C)  :  The  decorative  use  of  materials  in  buildings.  6  hours 
a  week.     2  credits. 

OIL  PAINTING  (Pg.  415D)  :     The  head  and  figure.     16  hours  a  week.     5  credits. 

Pg.  416. — Thesis  in  Painting. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  415  offered  each  semester  for  students  in  Painting. 

Project  16.     Nominal  time,  48  hours  a  week  for  1  semester.     Equivalent  to  16  credits. 

A  final  comprehensive  project  in  Painting  presented  as  a  representative  piece  of  professional 
work  in  the  student's  particular  medium  and  field  with  full  preliminary  studies  and  cartoon. 
The  subject  must  be  approved  by  the  faculty  in  time  to  permit  not  less  than  12  weeks  for  the 
development  of  the  problem. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

At  present  no  master's  degree  is  offered  in  this  department. 

Pg.  501. — Pictorial  Composition.  9  to  18  hours  studio.  3  to  6  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Pg.  501-502. 

Pg.  501-502  is  designed  for  students  who  are  qualified  to  select  and  pursue  advanced  problems 
in  pictorial  composition. 

Pg.  502. — Pictorial  Composition.  9  to  18  hours  studio.  3  to  6  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Pg.  501-502. 

Pg.  523.— Oil  Painting.  9  to  18  hours  studio.  3  to  6  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Pg.  523-524. 

Pg.  523-524  is  designed  for  students  who  are  qualified  for  advanced  work  in  oil  painting. 

Pg.  524. — Oil  Painting.  9  to  18  hours  studio.  3  to  6  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Pg.  523-524. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Pgy.  221. — Practical  Pharmacognosy.  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Pgy.  221-222. 

Pgy.  221-222 :  Sources  of  crude  drugs  and  systematic  classification  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  drugs  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary.  Youngken,  Text- 
book of  Pharmacognosy;    United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary. 

Pgy.  222. — Practical  Pharmacognosy.  6  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Pgy.  221-222. 

Pgy.  242. — Drug  Plant  Histology.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semester.  4  hours 
laboratory.    2  credits. 

Internal  structure  of  medicinal  plants.  Cellular  elements  and  types  of  tissues  used  as  diag- 
nostic  characters   in   identification   and  detection   of  adulterations. 

Pgy.  342. — Microscopy  of  Drugs.  4  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Pgy.  242. 

Microscopic  structures  and  characteristics  of  types  of  drugs,  methods  of  identification  of 
powdered   drugs   and  food   products,  and  of  detecting  adulterations. 
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GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  standard  College  of  Pharmacy. 

2.  A  minimum  of  four  hours  of  foundation  work  in   General  Botany  or  equivalent. 

3.  A  minimum  of  six  hours  of  foundation  work  in  Practical  Pharmacognosy  or 
equivalent. 

4.  An  additional  minimum  of  four  hours  of  foundation  work  in  any  or  all  of  the 
following  or  equivalents:  Plant  Histology;  Plant  Microscopy;  Plant  Physiology; 
Plant   Classification. 

Pgy.  501. — Advanced  Histology  and  Microscopy  of  Vegetable  Drugs.    2  hours, 

and  4  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.     4  credits. 

Plant  tissues  and  cell  inclusions  of  importance  as  diagnostic  characters.  Detection  of  adultera- 
tions and  substitutions  and  pharmacognostical  description  of  new  plants. 

Pgy.  521. — Special  Problems  in  Pharmacognosy.  4  hours  laboratory  or  field 
work.     2  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Pgy.  521-522. 

Pgy.  521-522 :  Identification,  classification  and  qualitative  determination  of  constituents  and 
proi)ertie3  of  drug  plants ;  special  experiments  in  the  propagation,  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
curing  of  native  and  exotic  plants ;  field  work  in  the  collecting  of  drug  plants  native  to  Florida. 
Either  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken   for  credit  without  the  other  half. 

Pgy.  522. — Special  Problems  in  Pharmacognosy.  4  hours  laboratory  or  field 
work.    2  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Pgy.  521-522. 

Pgy.  525. — Drug  Plant  Analysis.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory  and  field 
work.     2  to  4  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Pgy.  525-526. 

Pgy.  525-526 :  Special  problems  in  drug  culture  and  in  the  isolation  and  identification  of 
plant  constituents.  The  effect  of  climatic  and  soil  features  on  plant  constituents.  Pharmacog- 
nostical characteristics  of  new  plants.  Either  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  for  credit  without 
the  other  half. 

Pgy.  526. — Drug  Plant  Analysis.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory  and  field 
work.    2  to  4  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Pgy.  525-526. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Ply.  363. — Applied  Physiology.  3  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  5  credits. 
Prerequisite:   C-6  or  Bly.  101. 

A  study  of  fundamental  physiological  processes  and  their  interrelationships  in  the  normal 
human  being,  including  the  application   of  drugs  in  the  alterations  of  these   processes. 

Ply.  364. — Pharmacology.  4  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  6  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Ply.  363  or  equivalent. 

The  mode  of  action,  metabolism,  toxicity  and  therapeutic  uses  of  the  official  and  the  more 
important  non-official  drugs.  Laboratory  experiments  include  the  more  important  pharmacody- 
namic actions  of  many  oflScial  drugs.     Thienes,  Fundamentals   of  Pharmacology. 

Ply.  417. — Clinical  Methods.     2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  methods  used  in  clinical  laboratories,  with  emphasis  on  hematology,  blood 
chemistry,  urine  analysis,  and  fecal  studies. 

Ply.  451. — Principles  of  Biologicals.   3  hours.   3  credits.   Prerequisite:  Ply.  364. 

Advanced  study  of  the  pharmacology  of  drugs  and  pharmacological  standardization  with  special 
reference  to  toxins,   antitoxins,   serums  and  vaccines. 
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Ply.  452. — Principles  of  Biologicals.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  srland   products   and   vitamins   with   reference   to   action,   standardization   and   aaea. 

Ply.  455. — New  Remedies.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Ply.  455-456.     Prerequisite:  Phy.  353  or  Phy.  354. 

Ply.  455-456 :  A  study  of  the  most  important  non-official  remedies  currently  found  in  modem 
prescription  practice  and  over-the-counter  sales.  More  than  twelve  hundred  remedies  are  available 
for  study. 

Ply.  456, — New  Remedies.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Ply.  455-456. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisites: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  standard  College  of  Pharmacy. 

2.  A  minimum  of  four  hours  of  foundation  work  in  each  of  the  following  or  equiv- 
alents:   Biology;  Bacteriology. 

3.  A  minimum  of  five  hours  of  foundation  work  in  Pharmacology  or  equivalent. 

4.  An  additional  minimum   of  four  hours  of  foundation  work  in  any  or  all  of  the 
following  or  equivalents:    Biologicals;   Gland  Products;   Physiology;  Anatomy. 

Ply.  512. — Advanced  Pharmacology.    2  hours,    2  credits. 

Theories  of  drug  action.  A  comparison  of  methods  of  physiological  assaying  with  application! 
to  evaluation  of  drugs  and  medicines. 

Ply.  514. — Advanced  Pharmacology  Laboratory.     4  hours.     2  credits. 

Designed  to  supplement  Ply.   512.     Required  for  majors. 

Ply.  551. — Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Ply  551-552. 

Ply.  551-552:  A  comparison  of  methods  of  biological  assaying.  Special  lectures  and  collateral 
reading,   laboratory  experiments,   oral   and   written   reports. 

Ply.  552. — Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Ply  551-552. 

PHARMACY 

Phy.  211. — Inortranic  Pharmacy.  3  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  5  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Cy.  101-102,  Phy,  223-224. 

The  inorganic  compounds  used  in  medicine ;  their  Latin  titles,  origin,  and  physical,  chemical, 
and  physiological  properties ;  their  preparation  and  use   in  compounding   remedies. 

Phy.  223. — Galenical  Pharmacy.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Phy.  223-224.    Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Cy.  101-102. 

Phy.  223-224:  Galenical  preparations  such  as  syrups,  spirits,  tinctures,  extracts,  and  emal- 
aions.  The  preparation  of  these  materials  extemporaneously  on  a  small  scale,  and  their  manOF 
facture  in  larger  amounts. 

Phy.  2B4. — Galenical  Pharmacy.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Phy.  223-224. 
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Phy.  353. — Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmacy.  Offered  only  in  the  second 
semester.  3  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Phy.  353-354.     Prerequisites:  Cy.  262;  Pgy.  222;  Phy.  223-224. 

Phy.  353-354:  The  chemistry  and  pharmacy  of  natural  and  synthetic  drags,  includlns 
qualitative  drug  analysis. 

Phy.  354. — Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmacy.  Offered  only  in  the  first  semes- 
ter. 3  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  5  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Phy.  353-354.     May  be  taken  before  Phy.  353  if  the  prerequisites  are  satisfied. 

Phy.  361. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Phy.  361-362.  Prerequisites:  Phy.  211; 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  Phy.  353-354. 

Phy.  361-362 :  Methods  of  compounding  and  dispensing  various  types  of  preacriptions,  methods 
of  detecting  and  overcoming  incompatibilities,  accepted  methods  of  checking,  pricing  and  filing 
prescriptions,  professional  pharmacy,  hospital  pharmacy  and  dental  pharmacy.  Husa,  Pharmo' 
ceutical  Dispensing. 

Phy.  362. — Prescriptions  and  Dispensing.  2  hours,  and  6  hours  laboratory. 
4  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Phy.  361-362. 

Phy.  372. — Commercial  Pharmacy.    4  hours.    4  credits.    Prerequisite:  Phy.  211. 

The  management  of  the  retail  pharmacy;  business  management,  including  merchandise  infor- 
mation, retail  buying,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and  accounting.  Nolen  and  Maynard,  Drug  Store 
Management. 

Phy.  381. — Pharmaceutical  Jurisprudence.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Phy.  211. 

National,  state,  and  local  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  practice  of  pharmacy ;  the 
pharmacist's  liability,  both  criminal  and  civil,  for  his  own  violation  of  laws  and  for  violation  on 
the  part  of  his  agents. 

Phy.  402. — Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Phy.  354. 

Calculations  used  in  pharmaceutical  work  with  emphasis  on   practical  problems. 

Phy.  432. — Advanced  Drug  Analysis.  1  hour,  and  6  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.     Prerequisite:   Phy.  353-354. 

The  more  diflBcult  analytical  methods  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  supplemented  by 
other  methods. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Prerequisite:  Graduation  from  a  standard  College  of  Pharmacy  with  the  degree  of  B.S. 
in  Pharmacy  or  its  equivalent. 

Phy.  502. — Selected  Topics  in  Pharmacy.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  general  study  of  the  newer  types  of  pharmaceuticals,  such  as  vitamin  preparations,  newer 
■oIventB,  etc.,  with  assigned  readings  on  selected  problems  of  current   interest. 

Phy.  503. — Advanced  Pharmacy.    2  hours.     2  credits. 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings  on  important  phsrmaceutical  preparations,  particularly  those 
involving  chemical  changes. 

Phy.  504. — Advanced  Galenical  Pharmacy.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  fundamental  research  work  on  which  formulas  for  various  galenicals 
are  based. 
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Phy.  541. — Manufacturing  Pharmacy.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  general  study  of  the  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  on 
m  factory  scale.  A  detailed  study  of  selected  technical  problems  of  current  interest  to  those  engaged 
in   pharmaceutical  manufacturing. 

Phy.  55.3. — Synthetic  Pharmaceuticals.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Phy.  354  (Organic  and  Analytical  Pharmacy). 

The  preparation  and  chemotherapy  of  the  more  complex  synthetic   remedies. 

Phy.  554. — Advanced  Pharmacy.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

Lectures  and  assigned  reading  on   the  pharmacy   and   chemistry   of  vegetable  drugs. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Ppy.  301. — Ethics.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Beginning  with  an  examination  of  current  theories  of  moral  relativism,  the  course  will  attempt 
to  discover  objective  criteria  for  moral  obligation.  Hedonism,  Stoicism,  theories  of  self-develop- 
ment, and  Christian  ethics  will  be  studied.  Reading  will  include  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Dante,  Kant,  J.  S.  Mill,   Niehbuhr.   and  Maritain. 

Ppy.  303. — Introduction  to  Philosophy.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  -with  fundamental  problems  in  philosophy 
by  means  of  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  of  great  philosophers.  The  principal 
emphasis  is  on  ethics  and  metaphysics.  Reading  includes  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Berkeley, 
Hume,   Kant,   Schopenhauer,   Nietzsche.  James,   and   Bergson. 

Ppy.  304. — Aesthetics.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  experience  of  beauty.  The  most  important 
theories  of  the  past  and  present  will  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  particular  works  of  literature, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.  Reading  will  include  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Maritain, 
Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Tolstoy.   Croce.   Dewey,  and  Barnes. 

Ppy.  351. — Recent  and  Contemporary  Social  Philosophies.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  philosophical  bases  and  logical  articulation  of  certain  outstanding  moral  and 
social  creeds  of  the  present  day.  Included  will  be  older  and  newer  liberalisms,  Marxism,  fascism, 
and  Protestant  and  Catholic  Christianity  as  presented  by  such  thinkers  as  Mill,  Dewey,  Marx 
and  Engels,  Nietzsche.  Niebuhr,  and  Maritain. 

Ppy.  404. — Philosophy  of  Nature  Seminar.    2  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  metaphysical  foundations  of  modern  science  and  the  implications  for  moral 
and  religious  beliefs.  Whitehead's  philosophy  of  organism  will  be  studied  as  an  attempt  to  escaiM 
from  Newtonian  mechanism.  Older  philosophies  of  nature  will  be  studied.  Reading  includes 
Lucretius,   Dante,   Spinoza.    Eddington   and   Whitehead. 

Ppy.  409. — Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  history  of  ideas  from  earliest  Greece  to  the  Renaissance  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
human  value,  i.e.,  what  did  men  in  the  past  judge  to  be  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  and  how  were 
their  judgments  related  to  their  fundamental  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  reality? 

Ppy.  410. — Modern  Philosophy.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  continuation  of  Ppy.  409  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Ppy.  452. — The  Philosophy  of  Santayana.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Santayana  in  terms  of  his  scepticism,  his  doctrine  of  essence, 
his  critical  realism,  his  theory  of  truth,  and  his  conception  of  the  good  in  ethics,  politics,  art, 
and  religion. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 

Professional  courses  in  the  areas  of  Physical  Education,  Athletic  Coaching,  Health 
Education  and  Recreation  are  designed  to  prepare  students  (1)  to  become  instructors  of 
physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges;  (2)  to  direct  and  coach  athletic  teams  in  the 
major  and  minor  sports;  (3)  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting recreation  programs  for  summer  camps,  county  and  municipal  recreation  depart- 
ments and  various  youth  organizations;  (4)  to  serve  as  teachers,  coordinators  and  directors 
of  health  education  in  schools  and  state,  county  and  municipal  health  departments. 

Detailed  information  concerning  admission  and  graduation  requirements  together  with 
the  complete  program  of  the  professional  curriculum  will  be  found  under  the  College  of 
Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics  section  of  this  catalog  on  page   140. 

The  non-professional  University  Physical  Fitness,  Recreation,  Health  and  Athletics 
program  which  applies  to  all  undergraduate  students  in  the  University  is  fully  described 
on  page  33  of  this  catalog. 

PHA.  131. — Fundamental  Football.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
(Formerly  HPL  131.)  :- 

Theory  and  Practice.  The  fundamentals  of  football  including  instruction  in  the  coaching  of 
individual  techniques  of  offensive  and  defensive  play. 

PHA.  132. — Track.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly 
HPl.  132.) 

Theory  and  Practice.  Fundamentals  of  training  and  techniques  in  coaching  track  and  field 
events  together  with  the  management  of  track  meets. 

PHA.  141. — Tennis  and  Handball.    3  hours  laboratory.     1  credit. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skill  in  the  various  strokes  of  tennis  and  handball 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  court  strategy  in  each  sport. 

PHA.  142. — Elementary  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling.  3  hours  laboratory.  1 
credit. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skill  in  activities  covering  light  and  heavy  ap- 
paratus, tumbling,  calisthenics,  rope  climbing  and  all-out  effort  activities. 

PHA.  143. — Combat  Sports.     3  hours  laboratory.     1  credit. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  strategy 
in  boxing,  wrestling,  fencing  and  hand-to-hand  combatives. 

PHA.  144. — Swimming  and  Water  Sports.    3  hours  laboratory.    1  credit. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skill  in  the  various  swimming  strokes  and  diving. 
The  course  also  includes  instruction  in  water  polo,  water  basketball,  water  contests  and  relays, 
and  exhibition  swimming. 

PHA.  151. — Introduction  to  Physical  Education,  Health,  Athletics  and  Recrea- 
tion.   2  hours.    2  credits. 

Designed  to  give  the  student  an  overview  of  the  fields  of  physical  education,  health,  athletics 
and  recreation  including  the  historical  backgrounds,  fundamental  concepts,  program  content, 
qualifications,   training  and  professional   opportunities   in   these   fields. 

PHA.  221. — Observation  and  Participation.  2  hours  laboratory,  1  credit. 
Prerequisites:  PHA.  141,  142,  143,  144,  241,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Designed  to  develop  leadership  ability  of  an  instructional  nature  in  physical  education.  As 
the  student  develops,  he  will  be  given  various  responsibilities  in  the  Required  Physical  Education 
program  of  the  University.  In  this  way,  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  considerable 
experience   in   leading  others   under   the   guidance  of   the   class   instructor. 
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PHA.  222. — Observation  and  Participation.  2  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  PHA.  221.     The  second  half  of  the  course  PHA.  221-222. 

PHA.  231. — Fundamental  Basketball.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2 
credits.     (Formerly  HPl.  231.) 

Theory  and  Practice.  The  fundamentals  of  basketball  including  instruction  in  the  coaching 
of  indivdual  techniques  of  offensive  and  defensive  play. 

PHA.  232. — Baseball.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits.  (Formerly 
HPl.  232.) 

Theory  and  Practice.  Fundamentals  of  coaching  baseball  including  the  play  of  each  position 
on  a  baseball  team. 

PHA.  241. — Golf.    3  hours  laboratory,     1  credit. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skill  in  using  the  various  clubs  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  and  golf  etiquette. 

PHA.  242. — Recreational  Sports.     3  hours  laboratory.     1  credit. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  in  the  following 
recreational  sports :  archery,  badminton,  bowling,  horseshoes,  table  tennis,  shuffleboard,  paddle 
tennis  and  games  and  relays. 

PHA.  243. — Advanced  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  PHA.  142. 

Theory  and  Practice.  A  continuation  of  the  activities  in  the  areas  covered  in  PBLA.  142  with 
emphasis  upon  advanced  skills.  This  course  also  includes  pyramids,  marching,  gymnastic  relays, 
and  the  staging  of  gymnastic  exhibitions. 

PHA.  244. — Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
Prerequisite:  PHA.  144. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skills  in  lifesaving,  canoeing,  boating  and  survival 
swimming. 

PHA.  245. — Team  Games.     6  hours  laboratory.     2  credits. 

Theory  and  Practice.  Designed  to  develop  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  strategy  in 
the  following  team  games :  volley  ball,  touch  football,  softball,  soccer,  speedball  and  gator  ball. 

PHA.  351. — Intramural  Athletics  and  OflSciating.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  organize  and  conduct  a  program  of  Intramural  Athletics 
on  both  the  collegiate  and  public  school  levels.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  objectives  of  the 
program,  the  organization  of  a  department,  units  of  competition,  the  program  of  sports,  methods 
of  organizing  participation,  scoring  plans,  awards  and  intramural  rules  and  regulations.  Students 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  with  the  conduct  of  the  University  of  Florida's  Intramural 
Program.     The  techniques  of  officiating  and  the  training  of  officials  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

PHA.  363. — Teaching  Physical  Education  in  the  Secondary  School.  3  hours. 
3  credits.  Prerequisites:  PHA.  221,  245  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  (For- 
merly HPl.  363.) 

Methods  and  Materials.  The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  the  secondary 
school  involving  team  games,  rhythms,  gymnastic  activities,  individual  and  dual  sports ;  together 
with  appropriate  procedures  and  methods   for   conducting  such   a   program. 

PHA.  373. — Methods  and  Materials  in  Elementary  School  Physical  Education. 

3  hours.     3  credits.     (Formerly  HPl.  373.) 

The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  the  elementary  school  including  small  group 
play,  large  group  play,  directed  play,  team  game  units  ;  together  with  appropriate  procedures  and 
methods  for  conducting  such  a  program. 
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PHA.  381. — Advanced  Football.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  PHA.  131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Designed  to  give  instruction  in  coaching  a  football  team  in  the  oflFensive  and  defensive  system 
of  play  used  at  the  University  of  Florida,  together  with  a  study  of  other  standard  systems. 

PHA.  387.— Health  Education.     3  hours.     3  credits.     (Formerly  HPl.  387.) 

A  consideration  of  the  principles  underlying  health  education,  together  v^ith  the  organization 
and  administration  of  such  a  program ;  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  health  instruction,  who  shall 
teach  health,  the  organization  of  materials  for  instructional  purposes,  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  health  materials  and  methods,  the  role  of  local,  state  and  national  non-official  organizations 
in  health  teaching  programs. 

PHA.  388. — Recreational  Activities  and  Leadership.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  activities  comprising  each  of  the  various  phases  of  a  community  recreation 
program :  social  recreation,  playground,  dramatics,  music,  handcraft,  sports,  nature  and  outing, 
special  features  and  events.  The  training  of  playground  leaders,  recreation  center  directors,  sports 
program  directors  and  directors  of  specialized  activities  as  it  pertains  to  planning  and  conducting 
the  respective  programs. 

PHA.  441. — Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and 
Athletics.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  policies,  standards  and  procedures  as  they  pertain  to  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION :  budget-making  and  finance,  legal  aspects,  office-manage- 
ment, publicity,  gymnasium  facilities  and  equipment,  construction  and  maintenance  of  swimming 
pools  and  outdoor  play  areas,  dressing  and  shower  facilities,  gymnasium  costumes,  purchase  and  care 
of  equipment,  program  organization  and  the  course  of  study ;  ATHLETICS :  finances  and  budgets, 
athletic  associations  and  conferences,  health  and  safety,  athletic  injuries,  awards,  eligibility 
regulations,  athletic  contest  regulations  and  management,  schedules  and  contracts,  facilities  and 
equipment,  publicity. 

PHA.  446. — Organization  and   Administration  of  Community   Recreation.     3 

hours.     3  credits. 

A  consideration  of  those  problems  involved  in  organizing  and  administering  a  Community 
Recreation  Department:  legal  aspects,  setting  up  the  organization  of  a  department  and  its 
program,  budgeting  and  financing,  records  and  reports,  public  relations,  facilities  and  equipment, 
selection  and  supervision  of  the  departmental  staff. 

PHA.  481. — Advanced  Basketball.  1  hour,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  2  credits. 
Prerequisite:  PHA.  231  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Designed  to  give  instruction  in  coaching  a  basketball  team  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
system  of  play  used  at  the  University  of  Florida,  together  with  a  study  of  other  standard  systems. 

PHA.  484. — Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  2  hours.  2 
credits. 

Lectures,  discussion,  reports  and  laboratory  practices  in  the  use  of  the  elementary  and 
advanced  tests  and  measurements  of  health,  physical  fitness,  motor  ability,  and  skills.  The  place 
and  scope  of  measurement  in  physical  education. 

PHA.  485. — Applied  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Kinesiology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Human  embryology,  the  cell  tissues,  basis  of  essential  facts  concerning  the  structure  and  the 
functions  of  the  skeletal,  muscular,  nervous,  respiratory,  digestive,  reproductive,  endocrine,  ex- 
cretory and  circulatory  systems.  Study  of  body  movements,  muscle  action,  and  joint  mechanics 
in  relation  to  physical  education  activities. 

PHA.  486. — Personal  and  Community  Hygiene.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Hygiene  as  a  m.eans  for  the  improvement  of  living ;  the  meaning  of  health  in  terms  of  life 
values ;  the  biologic  approach  to  the  student  of  health  ;  the  place  of  intelligent  control  in  modern 
civilization  ;  ways  for  improvement  of  health  and  prevention  of  disease  as  applied  to  the  individual 
and  the  community.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  Florida's  Health  Problems,  e.g..  Nutrition 
Definciences,  Malaria,  Hookworm,   Venereal   Disease,   Tuberculosis,   and   Dental   Diseases. 
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PHA.  487. — Adapted  and  Corrective  Physical  Education.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

The  course  is  designed  to  train  instructors  to  teach  adapted  and  corrective  exercises  both 
for  rehabilitation  and  posture  adjustments. 

PHA,  488. — Conditioning  of  Athletes  and  Care  of  Injuries.  2  hours,  with 
practical  demonstrations.     2  credits. 

The  course  is  designed  to  train  men  in  conditioning  athletes  for  the  various  sports  together 
with  a  practical  course  in  first  aid  and  the  care  of  injuries  in  an  athletic  program. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

PHA.  531. — Guided  Professional  Development  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, 3  hours,  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  PHA.  531-532.  (Formerly 
HPl.  531-532.) 

Designed  to  offer  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  an  opportunity  to  work  on  problems 
and  projects  related  to  their  job  and  to  offer  further  study  in  areas  in  which  there  is  need  for 
additional  training. 

PHA.  532. — Guided  Professional  Development  in  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion,   3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  PHA.  531-532. 

PHA.  533. — Problems  of  Physical  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
haK  of  the  course  PHA.  533-534.     (Formerly  HPl.  533-534.) 

Designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  contemporary  problems  in  physical 
education.  It  forms  the  basis  for  the  organization  of  research  projects  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  techniques  used  in  problem  solving. 

PHA.  534. — Problems  of  Physical  Education.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  PHA.  533-534. 

PHYSICAL   FITNESS   AND    SPORTS 

The  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  program  consists  of  the  Basic  Program,  the  Advanced 
Sports  Program,  and  the  Elective  Sports  Program.  The  University  requires  each  student 
to  register  for  this  program  as  long  as  he  remains  an  undergraduate. 

The  Basic  Program  is  designed  primarily  to  raise  the  level  of  fitness  of  the  student 
to  that  desired  by  the  Department  of  Required  Physical  Education.  Instruction  and  par- 
ticipation are  offered  in  Boxing,  Gymnastics  and  Tumbling,  Swimming,  Sports  and  Running 
Skills,  and  Rugged  Games.  The  program  also  serves  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
activities  of  the  intramural  and  recreational  sports  program.  Functional  Health  Instruc- 
tion is  included  in  this  program  to  assist  the  student  in  adjusting  to  his  life  at  the 
University  of  Florida. 

The  Advanced  Sports  Program  is  designed  to  offer  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn 
skills  so  he  can  engage  with  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  three  of  the  following  sports: 
Golf,  Handball,  Swimming,  and  Tennis.  Sports  proficiency  tests  are  used  to  measure  the 
student's  accomplishments.  Instruction  and  participation  are  offered  in  the  skills  of  the 
sports.    The  sport  to  be  participated  in  is  selected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  class. 

The  Elective  Sports  Program  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  select 
his  own  time  for  participation  in  the  sports  of  his  own  choosing.  While  assigned  to  this 
program,  the  student  must  pass  proficiency  tests  in  two  additional  approved  sports. 

The  passing  of  a  physical  fitness  test  is  required  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  A  student 
who  fails  the  test  is  returned  to  the  Basic  Program  for  further  assignment. 

Attendance   at  class   is  required   until   the   student   completes   the   requirements   of   the 
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Basic  Program  and  the  Advanced  Sports  Program.  If  his  level  of  physical  fitness  falls 
below  the  desired  standard  while  he  is  registered  in  the  Elective  Sports  Program,  he  must 
attend  class  regularly. 

At  the  time  of  his  graduation  the  student  must  have  passed  proficiency  tests  in  five 
sports  and  must  be  able  to  pass  the  Physical  Fitness  Test. 

Students  assigned  to  the  Adapted  and  Corrective  Program  by  the  University  physician 
because  of  physical  defects  or  deficiencies  shall  engage  in  a  program  recommended  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Health  Service.  This  program  is  administered  by  the  Adapted 
and  Corrective  section  of  the  Department  of  Required  Physical  Education. 

The  University  program  of  physical  fitness  and  sports  is  described  in  detail  under 
"The  University  Physical  Fitness,  Recreation,  Health  and  Athletics  Program  in  the  College 
of  Physical  Education,  Health  and  Athletics"  as  found  on  page  33  of  this  catalog. 

A  description  of  the  professional  courses  in  the  areas  of  Physical  Education,  Health 
Education,  Athletic  Coaching,  and  Recreation  will  be  found  under  the  heading  "Physical 
Education,  Health  and  Athletics"  on  page   140. 

PI.  101. — First  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  4  hours.  Offered  each 
semester.    The  Basic  Program. 

PI.  102. — Second  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  4  hours.  Offered 
each  semester. 

PI.  103. — Third  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  4  hours.  Offered  each 
semester. 

PI.  104. — Fourth  Semester  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports.  4  hours.  Offered 
second  semester. 

PHYSICS 

Ps.  101. — General  Physics.  Offered  each  semester.  4  hours,  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  101-102.  Prerequisites:  C-42  or  equivalent.  Core- 
quisite:  Ps.  103  or  207.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Ps.  102. 

Ps.  101-102 :    A  course  in  general  physics  for  science  students. 

Ps.  102. — General  Physics.  4  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  101-102.     Corequisite:  Ps.  104  or  208. 

Ps.  103. — Laboratory  for  Ps.  101.  3  hours  laboratory,  and  assigned  outside 
work.  2  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  103-104.  Corequisite:  Ps.  101. 
May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Ps.  104. 

Ps.  104. — Laboratory  for  Ps.  102.  Offered  each  semester.  3  hours  laboratory, 
and  assigned  outside  work.  2  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps.  103-104. 
Corequisite:  Ps.  102. 

Ps.  109. — Problems  in  Physics.     2  hours.     1  credit.     Corequisite:  Ps.  101. 

A  course  to  accompany  Ps.  101,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  do  not 
have  the  necessary  proficiency  in  mathematics,  mainly  as  a  result  of  prolonged  absence  from 
academic  work  in  the  military  service. 

Ps.  205. — General  Physics.  4  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  205-206.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  mathematics,  Corequisites:  Ps. 
207,  Ms.  353.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Ps.  206. 

Ps.  205-206:  Theory  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  electricity  and  light.  Designed  primarily  for 
Engineering  studenta. 
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Ps.  206. — General  Physics.  4  hours.  8  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  205-206.    Corequisites:  Ps.  208,  Ms.  354. 

Ps.  207. — Laboratory  for  Physics  205  and  211.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  207-208.  Corequisite:  Ps.  205  or  Ps.  211.  May 
be  taken  for  credit  without  Ps.  208. 

Ps.  208. — Laboratory  for  Physics  206  and  212.  3  hours  laboratory.  1  credit. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps.  207-208.     Corequisite:  Ps.  206  or  Ps.  212. 

Ps.  211. — Elementary  Physics.  5  hours.  4  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  211-212.    Prerequisite:  CMs.  23-24.     Corequisites:  Ps.  207  and  Ms.  353. 

Ps.  211-212:  Desigrned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  majoringr  in  physics  and  others  who 
are  qualified  and  desire  to  cover  more  material  and  problem  work  than  is  possible  in  Ps.  101-102 
or  Ps.  205-206. 

Ps.  212. — Elementary  Physics.  5  hours.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ps,  211-212.     Corequisites:  Ps.  208  and  Ms.  354. 

Ps.  221. — Recent  Advances  in  Physics.    2  hours.    2  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-2. 

A  cultural,  non-mathematical  course  for  the  general  student  who  does  not  major  in  the 
physical  sciences,  but  who  desires  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  science  of  physics  as  a  part 
of  his  cultural  training.  It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  enable  the  student  to  follow  intelligently 
the  advances  in  the  sciences  as  they  appear  in  the  press.  Contents :  Historical  development ;  the 
electrical  age ;  discovery  of  the  electron  ;  X-rays,  radio-activity  ;  quantum  physics  ;  relativity  ;  wave 
mechanics ;  nuclear  physics ;  transmutation  of  elements  ;  medical  and  biological  applications  of  the 
new  discoveries. 

Ps.  224. — Sound  and  Its  Application.     2  hours.     2  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-2. 

A  course  for  the  general  student,  not  majoring  in  the  sciences,  but  interested  in  the  various 
phases  of  sound,  with  emphasis  on  music.  Contents :  Sound  waves  ;  sources  of  sound ;  reception 
and  recording ;  musical  instruments ;  the  voice  and  hearing ;  radio  transmission  and  reception ; 
depth  sounding ;  supra-sonics. 

Ps.  226. — Agricultural  Physics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  C-2.  Open 
only  to  University  College  students  preparing  for  Agriculture  or  to  students  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Designed  for  students  majoring  in  Agriculture.  The  subject  matter  is  confined  to  the  material 
having  direct  applications  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  physical  principles  which  he  will  encounter  in  his  work 
in  soils,  agricultural  engineering,  plant  physiology,  dairying. 

Ps.  292. — Meteorology.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-2. 

A  brief  general  course,  designed  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  physical  processes  and 
laws  underlying  the  phenomena  of  weather  and  climate.  It  is  to  satisfy  the  interested  curiosity 
of  the  general  student  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  foundation  for  further  study  on  the  part  of  those, 
such  as  aviation  students,  who  are  interested  from  the  practical  standpoint. 

Ps,  303. — Special  Topics.  Variable  credit.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps. 
303-304.    Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Physics. 

Ps.  303-304 :  Experiments  of  a  more  advanced  type  than  those  of  the  elementary  courses, 
together  with  study  of  the  theory  of  the  experiments  and  assigned  reading,  designed  to  meet 
the  needs   and   interests   of  the   individual  students. 

Ps.  304. — Special  Topics.  Variable  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  303-304. 
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Ps.  307. — Heat.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  Physics.    Corequisite:  Calculus. 

An  intermediate  course  with  experiments.  Temperature  and  its  measurement ;  combustion ; 
specific  heats ;  expansion ;  conduction ;  radiation ;  change  of  state ;  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics.     Choice  of  experiments  is  permitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Ps.  309. — Light.  3  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  4  credits.  Prerequisite: 
One  year  of  Physics.    Corequisite:  Calculus. 

An  intermediate  course  with  experiments.  Lenses  ;  optical  instruments  ;  interference ;  diffrac- 
tion ;  dispersion ;  polarization ;  emission  of  spectra  and  Bohr  theory.  Choice  of  experiments  is 
permitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

Ps.  311. — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  One 
year  of  college  physics  and  calculus.  Corequisite:  Ps.  313  (except  Electrical 
Engineers). 

Designed  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  physics,  chemistry  and  electrical  engineering  students 
for  a  working  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Topics  discussed 
include:  electrostatics,  dielectric  theory,  magnetostatics,  direct  current  circuits,  electrolytic  con- 
ductivity, thermoelectric  effects,  electronic  emission,  electromagnetics  and  induced  e.  m.  f.'s,  mag- 
netic circuits,  and  moving  charges  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields.  (For  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  take  further  courses  in  electricity,  some  alternating  current  theory  will  be  given  in  place  of 
part  of  the  laboratory  work  in  Ps.  313.) 

Ps.  313. — Electrical  Measurements.    3  hours.    1  credit.     Corequisite:  Ps.  311. 

Laboratory  practice  in  the  theory  and  use  of  electrical  instruments.  Experiments  include  high 
and  low  resistance  measurements,  potentiometers,  ballistic  galvanometer,  measurements  on  the 
magnetic  properties  of  iron,  electrolytic  conductivity,  and  vacuum  tube  amplifiers  and  oscillaton. 
The  student  is   allowed  some  choice  of  experiments   to  meet  his   individual   needs. 

Ps,  316. — Spectrochemical  Analysis.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratoiy.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  One  year  of  Physics. 

For  students  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  interested  in  chemical  analysis  carried  out  by  spectro- 
graphic  means.  Lenses  and  spectrographic  instruments ;  em^ission  and  absorption  spectra  and 
nomenclature;  discharge  in  vacuo,  arc  and  spark;  qualitative  spectrochemical  analysis;  quan- 
titative spectrochemical  analysis  ;  absorption  methods. 

Ps.  317. — Nuclear  Physics.  2  hours.  2  credits.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of 
college  physics,  and  one  year  of  college  chemistry.    Desirable  corequisite:  calculus. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  a  survey  of  the  field  of  radioactivity  and  nuclear  physics 
and  its  applications  for  students  in  chemistry,  biology,  premedicine,  engineering  and  physics. 
The  elementary  theory  of  the  nucleus,  nuclear  disintegrations,  natural  and  artificial  radio  activity, 
alpha,  beta  and  gamma  rays,  neutrons,  positrons,  deuterons,  and  nuclear  fission.  The  principle 
of  operation  of  equipment  used  in  nuclear  research,  such  as  the  Geiger  counter,  the  cyclotron, 
Wilson  cloud  chamber  and  electrostatic  generator. 

Ps.  320. — Modern  Physics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  One  year  of 
college  physics  and  calculus. 

Of  interest  to  students  wishing  some  knowledge  of  X-rays  and  their  applications.  The  dis- 
covery of  X-rays  and  radioactivity ;  the  Bohr  theory ;  photoelectric  effect ;  X-ray  spectroscopy ; 
biological  applications  of  X-rays ;  the  neutron  ;  positron  ;  high  voltage  production  and  phenomena ; 
cosmic  rays. 

Ps.  405. — Theoretical  Mechanics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ps.  405-406.  Prerequisites:  Two  years  of  college  physics;  calculus.  Co- 
requisite:  Ms.  420. 

Ps.  405-406 :  Statics  of  systems  of  rigid  bodies.  Motions  of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies 
under  constant  and  variable  forces.  (The  same  recitations  are  held  for  Ps.  505-506.  Graduat« 
students  are  required  to  solve  problems  of  a  more  advanced  character.) 
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Ps.  406. — Theoretical  Mechanics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Ps,  405-406. 

Ps.  412. — Advanced  Electricity.  2  hours,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  4  credits. 
Prerequisites:  Ps.  311  or  equivalent,  and  calculus. 

Varying  and  alternating  current  circuits,  measurements,  and  instruments ;  complex  algebra ; 
solution   of   alternating   current   circuits ;   coupled   circuits. 

Ps.  423. — Chemical  Physics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ps,  423-424.  Prerequisites:  Two  years  of  physics  and  two  years  of  chemistry. 
May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Ps.  424. 

Ps.  423-424 :  For  students  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  who  are  interested  in  the  application 
of  physical  methods  to  chemical  problems,  as  well  as  in  the  phenomena  in  the  border  regions 
between  Chemistry  and  Physics.  First  semester:  osmosis;  kinetic  theory  of  gases;  concentration 
of  isotopes;  specific  heats  and  heats  of  combustions;  mass  spectrography.  Second  semester: 
molecular  dipole  moments  as  determ,ined  from  dielectic  measurements ;  molecular  structures  as 
determined  from  band  spectra,  Raman  spectra,  and  X-ray  and   electron  diffraction. 

Ps.  424. — Chemical  Physics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  423-424. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  candidate  showing  proper  aptitude  and  adequate  preparation  (ordinarily 
equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  major)  will  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  master'i 
degree. 

A  knowledge  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  prerequisite  to  all  the  following 
courses. 

Upon  entering  graduate  study  in  Physics,  the  student  should  possess  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  German  and  French. 

Ps.  503, — Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases.    3  hours,    3  credits. 

The  elements  of  the  kinetic  theory,  the  application  of  the  theory  to  gases  and  liquids,  the 
electrical  and  magnetic  properties  of  the  molecules  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory. 

Ps.  505. — Theoretical  Mechanics.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

statics  of  systems  of  rigid  bodies.  Motions  of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies  under  constant 
and  variable  forces.     Assigned  reading,  problems,  and  reports. 

Ps.  506. — Theoretical  Mechanics.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A   continuation   of   Ps.   505.     Introduction   to   vector   analysis   and   generalized   coordinates. 

Ps.  508. — Thermodynamics.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  laws  of  Thermodynamics,  cbemical  reactions  from  the  thermodynamical  standpoint.  Electro- 
chemistry, and  the  Nernst  Heat  Theorem. 

Ps,  510. — Theory  of  Electromagnetic  Waves.  3  hours,  3  credits.  Prere- 
quisite: Ps.  309,  311  or  equivalent  and  Ms,  420, 

The  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  applied  to  reflection,  refraction,  dispersion,  and  polarization. 

Ps,  512. — Elements  of  Quantum  Mechanics.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Quantum  Mechanics,   for  students   of  Physics   and   Chemistry. 

Ps.  513. — Special  Topics.  Variable  credit.  The  first  haK  of  the  course  Ps. 
513-514. 

Ps.  513-514:  A  series  of  experiments  on  a  particular  topic  of  physics,  a  review  of  classical 
experiments,  or  the  development  of  an  assigned  experimental  problem.  The  work  will  be  assigned 
to  meet  the   needs  and  interests  of  the  particular  student. 
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Ps.  514. — Special  Topics.  Variable  credit.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  513-514. 

Ps.  517. — Modern  Physics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  517-518. 

Pa.  517-518:  Electromagnetic  theory,  ■  based  on  Maxwell's  equations,  the  electronic  theory  of 
atomic  structures,  the  interpretation  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  radiation  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  theory,  spectroscopy,  and  nuclear  physics. 

Ps.  518. — Modern  Physics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ps.  517-518. 

Ps.  521.— X-Rays.    3  hours.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Ps.  521-522. 

The  theory  of  the  production  of  X-rays,  their  refraction,  diffraction  and  polarization,  and 
their  application   in   the   determination   of   crystal   structure   and   in    Biology. 

Ps.  522. — X-Rays.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps. 
521-522. 

The  work  is  chiefly  experimental.  The  laborastory  work  is  designed  to  suit  the  interests  of 
the  individual  student. 

Ps.  523. — Seminar  in  Modern  Theory.  Variable  credit.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Ps.  523-524. 

Ps.  523-524 :  Some  particular  phase  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  theoretical  physics 
is  taken  up  in  detail. 

Ps.  524. — Seminar  in  Modern  Theory.  Variable  credit.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Ps.  523-524. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Prerequisites  to  any  course  in  Plant  Pathology  are  Bty.  303  and  304. 

Pt.  321. — Plant  Pathology.  1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite to  courses  in  Plant  Pathology  except  Pt.  325. 

,  Presents  a  conception  of  (a)  plant  diseases  caused  by  mechanical  injury,  environmental  factors, 
parasitic  bacteria,  fungi  and  other  plants ;  (b)  life  cycles  and  role  of  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria ; 
(c)    the  economic   importance  and  control    of   plant   disease. 

Pt.  322. — Vegetable  Diseases.     1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  of  beans,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers,  eggplant, 
lettuce,  peppers,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  watermelon,  and  other  vegetable  crops  grown  in  Florida  and 
the  recognition  of  vegetable  diseases  occurring  elsewhere. 

Pt.  325. — Forest  Pathology.     1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

Designed  to  give  forestry  students  a  conception  of  (a)  tree  diseases  caused  by  mechanical 
injury,  environmental  factors,  parasitic  bacteria,  fungi  and  other  plants;  (b)  life  cycles  and 
role  of  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria ;   (c)  the  economic  importance  and  control  of  plant  disease. 

Pt.  423. — Fruit  Diseases.     1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.     3  credits. 

A  detailed  study  of  diseases  of  sub-tropical  and  tropical  fruits  such  as  citrus,  avocado,  banana, 
fig,  guava,  loquat.  mango,  papaya,  persimmon,  pineapple  and  other  fruit  crops  grown  or  marketed 
in  Florida,  including  apple,  brambles,  cherry,  grape,  peach,  pear,  plum  and  strawberry. 

Pt.  424. — Field  Crop  Diseases.    1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics,  cause  and  control  of  the  diseases  of  the  principal  farm  crops 
such  as  corn,  cotton,  grasses,  oats,  peanuts,  pecans,  rye,  sorghum,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,   tung,   etc. 
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Pt.  434. — Mycology.    1  hour,  and  4  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

The  collection,  study  of  characteristic  forms  and  structure,  and  classification  of  Florida 
fungi  according  to  recognized  standards. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  ^ 

Prerequisites: 

(1)  Bachelor's  degree.  (2)  Pt.  321  or  equivalent.  (3)  Thirty  semester  hours  in 
biological  sciences,  15  of  which  should  be  in  botany. 

Pt.  523. — Advanced  Plant  Pathology.  1  or  2  hours,  and  4  to  8  hours  laboratory. 
3  to  6  credits. 

A  study  of  methods  of  research  in  plant  pathology,  life  histories  of  parasitic  organisms  in 
relation  to  the  host  plant,  environmental  factors  influencing  the  development  of  diseases ;  all 
diseases  of   certain   crop  plants   and  specific   diseases   common   to  a   wide  variety   of   hosts. 

Pt.  570. — Research  in  Plant  Pathology.  1  or  2  hours,  and  4  to  8  hours  labora- 
tory.    3  to  6  credits. 

A  study  of  methods  of  research  in  plant  pathology  applied  to  life  histories  of  parasitic 
organisms  in  relation  to  the  host  plant  and  environmental  factors  influencing  the  development 
of  diseases. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pel.  309. — International  Relations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  309-310. 

Pel.  309-310:  The  nature  of  international  relations,  nationalism,  imperialism,  militarism, 
armaments ;  history  of  international  relations ;  foreign  policies ;  function  and  problems  of 
democracy ;  international  organization ;  the  United  Nations. 

Pel.  310. — International  Relations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Pel.  309-310. 

Pel.  313. — American  Government  and  Polities.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Pel.  313-314. 

Pel.  313-314:  First  semester:  A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Second  semester:  A  study  of  state,  county,  and  municipal  governments.  This  course  is  a 
prerequisite  for  other  courses  in  Political  Science  and  for  students  not  entering  the  Upper  Division 
from  the  University  College. 

PcL  314. — American  Government  and  Polities.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Pel.  313-314. 

Pel.  401. — American  Constitutional  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Pel.  401-402. 

PcL  401-402:  A  complete  study  and  analysis  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  study  and 
briefing  of  leading  cases  in  constitutional  law. 

Pel.  402. — American  Constitutional  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Pel.  401-402. 

Pel.  403. — International  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  403-404. 

Pel.  403-404:  The  law  of  peace;  case  study  of  the  application  of  international  law  in  national 
courts :  the  subjects  and  objects  of  international  law.  Case  study  of  the  so-called  law  of  war 
and  the  law  of  neutrality. 
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Pel.  404. — International  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  403-404. 

Pel.  405. — History  of  Political  Theory.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Pel.  405-406. 

Pel.    405-406 :     History  of   ancient,   medieval,    and   modein   political   theories. 

Pel.  406.— History  of  Political  Theory.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Pel.  405-406. 

Pel.  407. — Comparative  Government.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Pel.  407-408. 

Governments  of  England  and  the  British  Empire  and  commonwealth. 

Pel.  408. — Comparative  Government.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Pel.  407-408. 

Governments  of  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  the  U.   S.   S.  R. 

Pel.  409. — American  Foreign  Policy.    3  hours.    3  credits. 
Pel.  411. — Public  Administration.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Principles   of  Public  Administration. 

Pel.  412. — Public  Administration.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

state   and   Municipal   Administration. 

Pel.  420. — Political  Parties.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  semester  course  on  the  background  and  organization  of  American  political  parties.  The 
primary,  convention,  the  campaign,  voting  systems  and  mechanics  of  election.  Groups  and  sections 
in  American  politics  and  their  influence  on   parties.     The  nature  of  political  leadership. 

Reading  course  for  Seniors.  See  ScS,  491-492 — Masterpieces  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  An  undergraduate  major  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  or  equivalent. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  should  begin  his  graduate  work  with  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  one  foreign  language,  preferably  French  or  German,  especially  if  he  intends  to 
go  on  to  the  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Pel.  501. — American  Constitutional  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half 
of  the  course  Pel.  501-502. 

Pel.  502. — American  Constitutional  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Pel.  501-502. 

Pel.  503. — International  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  503-504. 

Pel.  504. — International  Law.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  503-504. 

Pel.  505. — Political  Theory.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  505-506. 
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Pel.  506. — Political  Theory.    3  hours,  3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  505-506. 

Pel.  507. — Comparative  Government.     3  hours.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of 
the  course  507-508. 

Pel.  508. — Comparative  Government.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  507-508. 

Pel.  509. — International  Relations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Pel.  509-510. 

Pel.  510. — International  Relations.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Pel.  509-510. 

Pel.  513. — Seminar.  2  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course  Pel. 
513-514. 

Pel.  514. — Seminar.  2  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Pel. 
513-514. 

Pel.  520. — Political  Parties.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

study  and   readings  on  American  political  parties,   elections,  primaries,   conventions,   etc. 

Pel.  521. — Public  Administration,  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  521-522. 

Pel.  522. — Public  Administration.    3  hours.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  521-522. 

PORTUGUESE  (BRAZILIAN) 

Pe.  33. — First- Year  Portuguese  (Brazilian).  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Pe.  33-34.  Open  to  students  v\rho  have  had  no  previous  work 
in  Portuguese. 

Pe.  33-34 :  A  beginning  course.  Its  objective  is  a  moderate  proficiency  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing the  language  of  Brazil.     Emphasis  on  oral  work. 

Pe.  34. — First- Year  Portuguese  (Brazilian).  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Pe.  33-34. 

Pe.  201. — Second- Year  Portuguese  (Brazilian).  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  Pe.  201-202.  Prerequisite:  Pe.  34  or  the  equivalent. 

Pe.  201-202 :  Beading  of  prose  selections  of  moderate  diflBculty ;  continued  practice  in  con- 
versation. 

Pe.  202. — Second- Year  Portuguese  (Brazilian).  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  Pe.  201-202.  Prerequisite:  Pe.  201;  but  in  special  instances 
Pe.  202  may  be  taken — with  permission  of  the  instructor — even  though  the 
student  has  not  had  Pe.  201. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Py.  301. — Fundamentals  in  Poultry  Production.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  labora- 
tory.   3  credits. 

Economic  importance  of  the  industry ;  breeds  and  varieties ;  principles  of  production  and 
exhibition  judging ;  location  and  construction  of  buUdings ;  breeding ;  hatching ;   brooding ;  rearing 
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pullets ;  managing   layers ;  feeding ;   marketing ;   diseases.     One  or   more   field   trips   to   commercial 
poultry  farms. 

Py.  312. — Advanced  Incubation,  Brooding,  and  Rearing.  2  hours,  and  2  hours 
laboratory.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  chick,  different  types  of  hatchery  equipment ;  incubation 
principles  and  practices ;  brooding  equipment ;  methods  of  brooding  chicks ;  rearing  pullets ;  and 
caponizing.  Chick  sexing  and  judging.  One  or  more  field  trips  to  hatcheries,  broiler  plants  and 
poultry  farms. 

Py.  402. — Poultry  Diseases.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

Causes,  symptoms,  methods  of  prevention,  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  poultry. 

Py.  415. — Poultry  Management.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Py.  301  or  3  hours  in  any  other  ^poultry  husbandry  course. 

Systematic  study  of  poultry  farming ;  types,  farm  layouts,  successful  poultry  farms,  cost  and 
returns  in  egg  production,  factors  relating  to  costs  and  returns  in  egg  production  and  investment. 
One  or  more  field  trips  to  commercial  poultry  farms. 

Py.  416. — Poultry  Management.  2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Py.  301  or  3  hours  in  any  other  poultry  husbandry  course. 

Hatchery  management:  location,  plans,  investment,  cost  of  producing  chicks,  factors  affecting 
cost  of  baby  chicks.  Broiler  production :  equipment  and  designs  of  broiler  plants,  management 
of  broilers  ;  costs  and  returns  of  broiler  production,  factors  affecting  costs  and  investments.  PuUst 
production :  layout  of  pullet  ranges,  costs  and  returns  in  rearing  pullets ;  factors  affecting  cost 
of  production.  One  or  more  field  trips  to  hatcheries,  broiler  plants,  and  commercial  poultry 
farms. 

Py.  417. — Marketing  Poultry  Products.  Offered  only  in  the  second  semester. 
2  hours,  and  2  hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

Preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  for  market;  grading,  packing  and  storing  of  eggs  and  poultry. 
Study  of  egg  and  meat  quality ;  judging  eggs.     Field  trip  to  poultry  markets. 

Py.  427. — Advanced  Poultry  Judging  and  Poultry  Breeding.  2  hours,  and  2 
hours  laboratory.    3  credits. 

study  of  classification  and  points  of  excellence.  Theory  and  practice  of  judging  birds  for 
egg  production  and  exhibition.  Principles  of  genetics  applied  to  poultry;  the  laws  of  heredity 
governing  standard  and  production  characters  in  poultry.  Methods  and  practices  of  breeding  and 
analysis  of  records.     One  or  more  trips  to  poultry  shows  and  poultry  breeding   farms. 

Py.  429. — Problems  in  Poultry  Production.  1  to  4  credits.  The  first  half  of 
the  course  Py.  429-430.    Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Qualified  students  may  choose  a  topic  or  problem  for  study.  Problems  that  may  be  selected 
are  housing  and  equipment,  feeding,  breeding,  marketing,  and  management.  Type  and  scope  of 
work  determine  credits  allowed. 

Py.  430. — Problems  in  Poultry  Production.  1  to  4  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Py.  429-430. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Py.  531. — Advanced  Poultry  Management.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  economic  organization  and  management  of  poultry  farms  in  Florida ;  a  study 
and  analysis  of  poultry  farm  records. 

Py.  570. — Poultry  Research  Problems.    1  to  4  credits. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Psy.  201  is  prerequisite  for  advanced  courses  in  the  department.  An  undergraduate 
major  in  psychology  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours,  including  Psy.  201,  301,  302,  309  and  311.  Psy.  311  should  be  taken 
as  early  in  the  student's  program  as  possible.  The  remainder  of  the  courses  presented  for 
the  major  wiU  depend  upon  the  educational  objective  of  the  student.  Any  exceptions  to 
the  above  regulations  will  require  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Psy.  201. — General  Psychology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  elementary  treatment  of  the  general  topics  in  the  field  of  Psycholosry.  Designed  to  provide 
an  understanding  of  human  behavior,  approached  as  a  natural  phenomenon  subject  to  ecientifle 
study.  The  unifying  concept  of  the  course  is  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  hia  physical  and 
social  environment. 

Psy.  301. — Experimental  Psychology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Elements  of  scientific  method.  Experimental  study  of  vision,  audition,  touch,  smell,  taste, 
perception. 

Psy.  302. — Experimental  Psychology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Experimental  study  of  reflexes,  reaction  time,  learning,  motivation,  emotion,  remembering, 
thinking. 

Psy.  305. — Social  Psychology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Influence  of  the  social  environment  upon  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual.  The 
influence  of  the  individual  on  social  groups. 

Psy.  306. — Psychology  Applied  to  Business  and  Industry.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  psychology  to  appropriate  problems  in  business 
and  industry.  Studies  in  personnel  selection,  employment,  job  analysis,  effect  of  conditions  and 
methods  of  work  on  productivity.     Psychological  factors  in  advertising  and  selling. 

Psy.  308. — Genetic  Psychology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  consideration  and  interpretation  of  the  experimental  findings  relating  to  the  development 
of  behavior.  Phylogenetic  as  well  as  human  ontogenetic  developmental  sequences  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Psy.  309. — Personality  Development.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  mechanisms  of  personality  formation,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  varieties 
of  human  adjustment.  The  more  inevitable  problems  of  human  life  with  their  normal  and  abnormal 
solutions.  The  origin  and  modification  of  behavior.  Processes  of  motivation  and  adjustment. 
Development  of  personality  traits.     Techniques  of  mental  hygiene. 

Psy.  311. — Psychological  Measurement.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Quantitative  methods  of  experimental  psychology ;  collection  and  treatment  of  data ;  correla- 
tion ;  prediction.  Nature  of  measurement,  reliability  of  tests,  and  the  concept  of  validity  and 
item  analysis. 

Psy.  312. — Psychology  of  Exceptional   Children.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Individual  differences,  intelligence,  feeble-mindedness,  dull  and  backward  children,  superior 
and  gifted  children,  speech  and  motor  defects,  sensory  and  neurological  disorders,  conduct  prolv 
lems,  social  and  emotional  maladjustments,  and  other  topics  concerning  exceptional  and  mentally 
peculiar  children. 
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Psy.  403. — The  Measurement  of  Intelligence.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Psy.  311. 

Intensive  study  of  theory,  principles  and  methods  of  measuring  mental  abilities.  Critical 
analysis  of  current  mental  tests  with  laboratory  practice  in  administration  and  interpretation. 

Psy.  404. — The  Measurement  of  Personality.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Psy.  311. 

Intensive  study  in  the  methods  of  measuring  personality,  including  questionnaires,  rating  scales, 
objective  measurements  and  projective  techniques.  Laboratory  practice  in  interpretation  and 
construction    of   tests. 

Psy.  408. — Comparative  Psychology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Procedures  and  results  in  selected  areas  of  animal  experimentation.  Laboratory  training  in 
experimental  techniques. 

Psy.  409. — Human  Motivation.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Psy.  309. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  factors  underlying  human  motivation  approached  from  both  the 
physiological  and   the  psychological   viewpoints. 

Psy.  410. — Abnormal  Psychology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  principal  abnormal  phases  of  behavior,  and  the  ways  by  means  of  which  the 
individual  develops  abnormal  habits  of  thinking  and  acting.  A  survey  of  the  signs  of  beginning  mal- 
adjustment and  procedures  which  may  be  followed  to  correct  these  tendencies.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  mental  disease. 

Psy.  414. — History  of  Psychology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  psychology  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  covering  its 
background  in  philosophy,  the  emergence  of  psychology  as  a  modem,  experimental  science,  and 
the  contributions  of  movements  such  as  Structuralism,  Functionalism,  Behaviorism,  and  Gestalt 
Psychology. 

Psy.  416. — Physiological  Psychology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

The   relation  of  psychological   phenomena   to  the  physiology   of   receptors,    neural   system,   and 

effectors. 

Psy.  417. — Methods  in  Clinical  Psychology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  survey  of  the  basic  concepts,  methods,  and  procedures  used  in  evaluating  human  personality, 
abilities,  and  behavior  disorders.  Case  studies  will  be  analysed.  Techniques  of  guidance  and 
mental  hygiene  will  be  considered. 

Psy.  425. — Individual  Work  in  Experimental  Psychology.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisites: At  least  fifteen  hours  of  psychology  including  Psy.  201,  301,  302  and 
permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Qualified  students  and  the  instructor  concerned  may  choose  a  particular  problem  for  investiga- 
tion or  study  from  the  various  areas  of  experimental  psychology.  A  formal  written  report  of  the 
work  is  required  of  the  student. 

GRADUATE  COimSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty-four  semester  hours  in  psychology  and  related  fields,  of  which 
at  least  twelve  semester  hours  must  be  in  psychology. 

A  significant  part  of  the  student's  work  in  graduate  courses  will  involve  extensive  and 
directed  individual  study  of  source  materials  such  as  journal  articles  and  other  appropriate 
writings. 
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A  qualifying  examination  will  be  required  of  each  student  working  toward  the  master's 
degree  with  a  major  in  psychology.  This  examination  will  be  given  by  a  special  depart- 
mental committee,  usually  after  the  completion  of  approximately  one-half  of  his  required 
course  work. 

Psy.  501. — Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Psy.  501-502 :    A  consideration  of  experimental  literature  in  selected  areas  of  psychology. 

Psy.  502. — Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Psy.  501-502. 

Psy.  503. — ^The  Measurement  of  Intelligence.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Offered   in   conjunction   with   Psy.   403  with  additional   assignments. 

Psy.  504. — The  Measurement  of  Personality.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Offered  in   conjunction  with   Psy.   404   with   additional   assignments. 

Psy.  505. — Advanced  Statistical  Methods.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits. 

Application  of  advanced  statistical  techniques  to  psychological  data.  The  techniques  of  partial, 
multiple,  non-linear,  biserial  and  tetrachoric  correlation.  The  use  of  regression  equations  on 
psychological  data.  The  Chi-square  test.  Tests  of  significance.  Analysis  of  variance.  Factor 
analysis. 

Psy.  508. — Comparative  Psychology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Psy.  408  with  additional  assignments. 

Psy.  509. — Human  Motivation.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Psy.  309. 

Offered  in   conjunction   with   Psy.   409   with   additional  assignments. 

Psy.  510. — Seminar  in  Psychopathology.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Psy.  410. 

Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disorder,  with  attention 
to  causes,  diagnosis,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

Psy.  513. — Specific  Clinical  Patterns.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  detailed  study  of  certain  clinical  types  of  children.  The  epileptic,  hysterical,  birth-injured, 
post-encephalitic,    pre-schizophrenic,    premature,    eidetic,    and    others. 

Psy.  514. — History  of  Psychology.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Offered    in  conjunction   with    Psy.   414   with   additional   assignments. 

Psy.  515. — Seminar  in  Experimental  Social  Psychology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Critical  study  of  the  literature  of  social  psychology.  Special  topics  to  meet  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  students.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  study  of  the  bases  of  social  action 
and  the  use  of  the  experimental  method  in  the  study  of  psychology  as  applied  to  social  behavior. 

Psy.  516. — Physiological  Psychology.  2  hours,  and  3  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits. 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Psy.   416   with   additional   assignments. 

Psy.  517. — Methods  in  Clinical  Psychology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Offered  in  conjunction  with  Psy.  417  with  additional  assignments. 
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Psy.  521. — Learning.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  presentation  and  interpretation  of  the  experimental  evidence  on  the  influence  of  various 
factors  on  learnine  and  retention. 

Psy.  524. — Sensation  and  Perception;     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  presentation  and  interpretation  of  the  experimental  evidence  in  the  field  of  sensation  and 
perception. 

Psy.  525. — Research.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Status  as  a  graduate  student 
with  a  major  in  psychology. 

Qualified  students  and  the  instructor  concerned  may  choose  a  particular  problem  for  investiga- 
tion or  study  from  the  various  areas  of  experimental  psychology.  A  formal  written  report  of  the 
work  will  be  required  of  the  student. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 
Rn,  241. — Religious  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Rn.  241-242 :  A  survey  of  the  religious  ideals  of  Western  Civilization.  The  ancient,  medieval, 
and  modem  contributions  to  current  religious  thinking  and  practice. 

Rn.  242. — Religious  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Rn,  241-242,  but  open  to  students  who  have  not  taken 
Rn,  241. 

Rn.  341.— The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

An  inquiry  into  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  reflected   in   the  English   Bible. 

Rn.  342. — The  Career  and  Significance  of  Jesus.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  life  of  the  historical  Jesus  based  upon  the  comparative  texts  of  the  first 
three  gospels  and  recent  Biblical  scholarship. 

Rn.  351. — Comparative  Religion.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Rn.  351-352 :  The  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Near  East,  and  Europe  are  compared 
along  general  lines.  An  investigation  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Shinto, 
Mohammedanism.  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 

Rn.  352. — Comparative  Religion.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Rn.  351-352,  and  open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  Rn.  351 
satisfactorily. 

Rn.  362. — The  Problems  of  Religious  Philosophy.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  examination  of  the  nature,  truth,  and  reasonableness  of  religious  concepts.  The  problems 
of  man,  God,  evil,  freedom,  values,  and  immortality.  Attention  is  given  to  the  relations  of 
common  sense,  science,  philosophy,  and   religion. 

SCHOOL  ART 

ScA.  253. — General  Art  for  the  Elementary  Grades.  4  hours.  4  credits.  This 
course  satisfies  the  requirement  for  certification  in  the  Elementary  School  course. 
Students  who  have  had  Pc.  251  or  Pc.  252  may  register  for  ScA.  253  for  2  credits. 

General     survey  and  practice  in  all  types  of  art  work  for  grades  one  through  six. 

ScA.  301. — Creative  School  Art.    2  hours.    2  credits. 

A  series  of  original  projects  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  and  factors   of  design. 
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ScA.  333. — Planning  the  Art  Curriculum  for  Grades  One  through  Six.  3  hours. 
3  credits. 

A  study  of  all  valuable  types  of  school  art  expression  ;  the  fundamental  art  principles  needed 
by  school  children  to  express  themselves   in  various  media. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

ScS.  491. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  ScS.  491-492. 

ScS.  491-492 :  A  reading  course  for  advanced  undergraduate  students  majoring  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  others  with  sufficient  background  in  the  Social  Sciences.  Enrollment  limited  to 
students  having  approval  of  their  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  course  chairman.  Selected 
books  of  representative  authors  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  fields  of  economics,  history, 
sociology,  political  science,  geography  and  cultural  anthropology  will  be  read  and  evaluated. 

ScS.  492. — Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second 
half  of  the  course  ScS.  491-492. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Scl.  301. — Children's  Social  Studies.  3  hours.  3  credits.  This  course  satisfies 
the  state  requirement  for  social  studies  in  the  elementary  education  teacher 
training  courses. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  study  content  material  in  the  social  studies  field  with  im- 
plications for  the  activity  program. 

Scl.  302. — Children's  Social  Studies.  3  hours.  3  credits.  A  continuation  of 
Scl.  301. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sy.  241. — Sociological  Foundations  of  Modem  Life.     4  hours.     4  credits. 

The  origins,  nature  and  variability  of  human  cultures.  The  relationship  of  cultural  forces 
to  social  problems.  Major  contemporary  problems  of  American  life,  including  the  sociological 
aspects  of  resource  conservation,  population  change,  racial  populations,  health,  law  and  crime, 
education,  recreation,  religion.  The  social  consequences  of  invention  and  technological  change 
in  modern  life.     The  problems  and  techniques  of  social  control   in  a  metropolitan  age. 

Sy.  316. — ^The  Field  of  Social  Work.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Administrative  and  promotional  social  work.  Detailed  study  of  the  growth  of  public  social 
work  agencies,  1930  to  date.  Study  of  casework  techniques,  of  the  range  of  duties  of  social  workers 
in  modern  public  and  private  administration.     Field  analysis  of  public  welfare  agencies  in  Florida. 

Sy.  317. — Methods  in  Social  Work.    2  hours,  and  2  hours  field  work.    3  credits. 

An  advanced  survey  of  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  field  casework  and  of  social 
work  administration. 

Sy.  322. — The  Child  in  American  Society.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  social  adjustment  of  children  in  a  changing  world.  Factual  study  of  social 
situations  in  American  life  as  they  affect  children.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  adjustment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  normal  child,  with  attention  to  the  problems  of  abnormal  and  maladjusted  children. 
The  course  provides  factual  sociological  materials  designed  to  supplement,  rather  than  to  duplicate, 
I>arallel   courses   in  Education   and   Psychology. 

Sy.  332. — Public  Health  and  Sanitation.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Brief  history  of  public  health  measures  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Fundamental  relation 
of  man  to  his  microbic  enemies  and  physical  environment.  Sanitation.  Organization,  powen, 
functions,   and  accomplishments   of  special   health  departments :   federal,   state  and   local   agencies. 
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Sy.  337. — Cultural  Anthropology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Phyaical  anthropology :  physical  characteristics  of  prehistoric  and  modem  man ;  rac«  dlstine> 
tion ;  distribution  of  races ;  a  critical  analysis  of  racial  theories — Aryanism,  Nordicism,  Nazism. 
Archaeologry.  Cultural  anthropology:  the  development  of  culture;  a  comparative  study  of  reprv- 
■entative  cultures.     The  American   Indian.     The  Timucua  and   Seminole   Indiana  of    Florida. 

Sy.  338. — American  Indian  Cultures.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sy. 
337  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  comparative  study  of  representative  Indian  and  Eskimo  cultures  of  North  and  South  America 
from  ethnographical  and  archeological  findings.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  the  Southeast,  the  Seminole  and  Timaqua  of  Florida,  and  the  Indian  nations  of  the  U.  S. 
Other  cultures  to  be  given  particular  attention  are  the  Polar  Eskimos,  the  Iroquois  League,  the 
Hopi,  the  Crow,  the  Aztec  and  the  Inca. 

Sy.  344. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

The  nature  and  development  of  domestic  institutions.  Problems  of  adjustment  to  modem 
conditions.  Changes  in  marital  and  domestic  relations  with  particular  emphasis  on  preparation 
for  marriage.  The  status  of  women  and  laws  pertaining  to  marriage  in  Florida.  Divorce,  family 
disorganization,  child   training. 

Sy.  364. — Latin  American  Civilization.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  lecture  course  with  collateral  reading.  Emphasis  on  present  social  forces  of  the  entire 
continent  with  regard  to  the   future  development  of  civilization   in  the  regions. 

Sy.  421. — Rural  Sociology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

American  rural  life  and  the  changing  regions.  Major  trends  in  relation  to  social  resources 
and  problems.     The  rural  resources  of  Florida. 

Sy.  424. — Criminology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Nature  and  causes  of  crime :  punishment,  treatment,  prevention.  Sociological  aspect*  ol 
criminal    law  and  procedure. 

Sy.  426. — The  City  in  American  Life.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  rising  cities  of  America  in  their  effects  upon  individuals  and  social  institutions. 
Cultural  change  in  American  life  as  related  to  the  sweep  of  invention  and  the  dominance  of  the 
metropolitan  region.  The  cities  of  1940  are  examined  as  centers  of  social  change  and  of  challenge 
to  education,  government,  and  other  group  realities.  The  principles  of  city  and  regional  planning 
are  reviewed  via  case  studies  of  cities,  and  criticized  in  relation  to  their  demands  upon  citizenship. 

Sy.  441. — Advanced  Social  Theory.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  development  of  sociological  thought,  with  especial  attention  to  the  early  antecedents  of 
sociology.  Readings  in  the  social  theories  of  the  ancients,  the  renaissance  and  the  early  modern 
period. 

Sy.  442. — Applied  Sociology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  exploratory  course  designed  to  demonstrate  through  specific  projects  the  application  of 
sociological  methods  to  a  variety  of  fields  of  interest.  The  course  is  particularly  designed  to 
aid  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students  in  utilizing  sociological  data  and  approaches 
to  inquiries  in  their  major  fields. 

Sy.  443. — The  American  Negro.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  American  negro.  Brief  history  of  the  negro  from  early  days  of  slavery  to  th« 
present.  Contrast  between  the  cultures  of  the  whites  and  the  negroes  in  the  North  and  South. 
Racial  segregation  and  discrimination.     The  role  of  the  negro   in  southern   culture  today. 

Sy.  447. — Social  Research  and  Investigation.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  study  and  application  of  current  methods  of  research  in  sociology.  Study  of  procedures 
and  organization  of  research  organizations  at  work   in  the  United  States. 
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Sy.  450. — Population  and  Public  Affairs.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  dramatic  social  effects  of  population  changes  in  the  modern  world.  The 
problema  created  by  the  rapid  current  changes  in  American  population  and  a  survey  of  methods 
of   studying   the   relation    of   population    changes    and   social    trends. 

Sy.  451. — Modem  Systems  of  Sociology.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sy.  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  important  schools  of  contemporary  sociology,  including  recent 
European  as  well  as  American  developments.  Using  the  seminar  method,  the  course  will  familiarize 
the  student  with  such  significant  developments  as  the  "formal  sociology",  the  cultural  sociology 
of  Dilthey,  Rickert  and  others,  the  logico-experimental  school,  in  addition  to  the  emerging  systems 
of  American  sociology. 

Sy.  452. — American  Culture  Today.     3  hours,     3  credits. 

Advanced  study  of  the  regional  patterns  of  social  reality  in  modem  America.  Close  analysis 
of  leading  questions  of  public  policy  as  affected  by  population  trends,  technological  changes  and 
cultural  adjustments.  Readings  in  major  concerns  of  American  citizenship,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  role  of  higher  education,  of  the  professions  and  of  public  opinion  in  a  metropolitan  epoch. 

Sy.  490.— The  South  Today.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  social  resources  and  challenges  of  the  modem  South.  Measures  of  southern  culture. 
The  place  of  the  South  in  the  nation.  Programs  and  plans  for  the  region  reviewed.  A  broad  view 
of  the  foundations  of  southern  life. 

Reading  Course  for  Seniors — see  ScS.  491-492 — Masterpieces  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites  for  majors  (or  corequisites  in  part)  :  Twenty-four  hours  in  Sociology  or 
related  fields,  of  which  at  least  twelve  must  be  in  Sociology. 

Graduate  courses  in  sociology  are  oifered  in  conjunction  with  advanced  undergraduate 
courses  bearing  the  same  title.  The  single  exception  is  Sy.  548,  Community  Organization. 
Graduate  credit  is  dependent  upon  extensive  reading  and  original  work  at  a  level  above 
that  of  undergraduate  students.  Familiarity  with  appropriate  monographic  materials  and 
with  publications  in  professional  journals  will  be  expected. 

Each  student  registered  as  a  graduate  major  in  sociology  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination,  given  by  his  Supervisory  Committee  usually  during  the  first  semester 
of  registration  as  a  graduate  student. 

Sy.  511. — Problems  of  Child  Welfare.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Sy.  515, — Social  Legislation.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Sy.  516. — Introduction  to  Social  Work.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sy.  517. — Methods  in  Social  Work.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sy.  521. — Rural  Sociology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sy.  522. — The  Child  in  American  Society.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Sy.  523. — Social  Disorganization.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sy.  524. — Criminology.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sy.  526. — ^The  City  in  American  Life.    3  hours.    3  credits. 
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Sy.  531. — Development  of  Social  Thought.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  537. — Cultural  Anthropology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  538. — American  Indian  Cultures.    3  hours.    3  credits. 
Sy.  544. — Marriage  and  the  Family.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  548. — Community  Organization.     3  hours.    3  credits. 

Designed  for  advanced  students  in  sociology,  education  and  those  planning  for  Bocial  work. 
The  course  will  analyze  (a)  the  patterns  of  social  organization  in  the  American  community  today; 
(b)  the  techniques  and  procedures  followed  in  developing  formal  organization  for  the  modem 
community,  and  (c)  problems  of  organization  and  integration  of  social  services  in  Florida  com- 
munities  at  the  time  when  the  course  is  offered. 

Sy.  550. — Population  and  Public  Affairs.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  551. — Modern  Systems  of  Sociology.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  552. — American  Culture  Today.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  560. — Special  Topics.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Special  topics  in  Sociology  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor. 

Sy.  570. — Social  Research.    3  hours.     3  credits. 
Sy.  590.— The  South  Today.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

SOILS 

Sis.  301. — Soils.  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours  demonstration  laboratory.  3 
credits.    Prerequisites:  Acy.  125-126  or  Cy.  101-102, 

The  nature  and  properties  of  soils  with  elementary  treatment  of  genesis,  morphology  and 
classification.  Soil  types  and  problems  in  Florida.  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soils.  Lyon  and 
Buckman. 

Sis.  302. — Soil  Fertility.  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sis.  301. 

General  principles  of  soil  fertility.  The  physical,  chemical  and  biological  factors  affecting 
soil  fertility  and  crop  production.  Studies  on  samples  of  soil  from  the  home  farm;  commercial 
fertilizers,  manures,  green  manures  and  organic  matter  maintenance,  crop  rotations  and  permanent 
soil  fertility.     Soil  Fertility  and  Crop  Production,  Van  Slyke. 

Sis.  304. — Soil  Surveying.  1  hour  lecture,  and  4  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sis.  301. 

Methods  of  the  soil  survey,  soil  maps  and  survey  reports.  Sampling  the  soil  profile  and  study- 
ing soil  type  characteristics.     Detailed  survey  and  mapping  of  an  assigned  area. 

Sis.  401. — Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours 
laboratory.     3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Sis.  301. 

Soil  genesis,  morphology  and  classification  including  miapping ;  physical  and  chemical  com- 
position and  reactivity  of  the  important  soils  of  Florida  and  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
their  proper  management  as  land  surface  units.     Factors  in  Soil  Formation,  Jenny. 

Sis.  402. — Advanced  Soil  Fertility.  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours  laboratory. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Sis.  302. 

Soil  and  plant  relationships  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  normal  growth  under  field 
conditions  ;  interrelationships  of  chemistry,  physics  and  microbiology ;  mineral  and  organic  balance, 
the  role  of  trace  elements ;  deficiency  symptoms ;  quality  production ;  fertilizer  materials ;  place- 
ment and  cultural  relationships.     Soil  Conditions  and  Plant   Growth.  Russell. 
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Sis,  405. — Soil  Microbiology,  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.     Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  Sis.  302  and  Bey.  301. 

Occurrence  and  activities  of  soil  microorganisms  and  their  influence  on  Boil  fertility. 
The  Soil  and  the  Microbe.   Waksman  and   Starkey. 

Sis.  406. — Soils  and  Fertilizers.  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3 
credits.    Prerequisites:  Sis.  301  and  302. 

The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  with  reference  to  their  effects  on  soils,  methods  of  application 
and  crop  response.  The  development,  growth  and  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  mixing  and  applying  fertilizers  and  visits  to  fertilizer  plants  where  the 
student  will  observe  commercial  practices  in  mixing  and  handling.     Commercial  Fertilizers,  Collings. 

Sis.  407, — Soil  Physics,  2  hours  lecture,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sis.  301. 

Physical  properties  of  the  soil  and  their  relation  to  the  chemical  reactions  and  biological 
functions  in  the  soil,  water  and  air  movement.  Soil  structure  and  consistence  are  studied  in 
detail.     Instruction  in  the  use  of  physical  appliances  in  the  field  of  soils.     Soil  Physics,  Baver. 

Sis.  408. — Soil  and  Water  Conservation,  Identical  with  Ag.  408.  2  hours 
lecture,  and  2  hours  laboratory.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Sis.  301,  Ag.  301.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  Sis.  302. 

The  social  and  economic  aspects  of  soil  deterioration.  Principles  involved  in  soil  conservation, 
and  methods  of  control  as  applied  to  Florida,  will  be  carefully  developed.  Given  jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Agnricultural   Engineering. 

Sis.  420. — Special  Problems  in  Soils.    2  to  6  hours.    1  to  3  credits. 

Research  problems  in  soils  for  qualified  students  in  all  departments  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Sis,  501. — Advanced  Soil  Microbiology. 
Sis.  502.— Soil  Chemistry. 
Sis.  570. — Research  in  Soils. 

SPANISH 

IMPORTANT:  With  the  exception  of  Sh.  33-34  and  Sh.  201-202,  all  the  courses  in  Spanish 
may  be  taken  either  semester  for  credit.  In  special  instances  Sh.  202  may  by  taken — with  per- 
mission of  the  instructor — even  though  the  student  has  not  had  Sh.  201.  In  all  other  courses 
the  first  semester  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  second  semester. 

Sh.  33. — First-Year  Spanish.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Sh.  33-34.     Open  to  those  students  who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  Spanish. 

Sh.  33-34 :  A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objectives  are  the  ability  to 
read  easy  Spanish  and  to  understand  the  spoken   langruage. 

Sh.  34. — First- Year  Spanish.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Sh.  33-34. 

Sh.  35. — First- Year  Spanish.  6  hours.  6  credits.  The  entire  first  year  of 
Spanish  offered  in  one  semester  as  an  intensive  course.  Open  to  those  students 
who  have  had  no  previous  work  in  Spanish. 

A  beginning  course  basic  for  further  study.  The  objectives  are  the  ability  to  read  easy  Spanish 
and  to  understand  the  spoken   language. 
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Sh.  201.— Second- Year  Spanish.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  Sh.  201-202.    Prerequisite:  Sh.  33-34  or  equivalent. 

Sh.  201-202 :  Readings  in  representative  Spanish  and  Latin-American  literature  of  moderat* 
diflSculty.     Conversation  practiee. 

Sh.  202. — Second-Year  Spanish.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  Sh.  201-202. 

Sh.  205. — Second-Year  Spanish.  6  hours.  6  credits.  The  entire  second  year 
of  Spanish  offered  in  one  semester  as  an  intensive  course.  Prerequisite:  Sh. 
33-34  or  equivalent. 

Readings  in  representative  Spanish  and  Latin-American  literature  of  moderate  diflSculty.  Con- 
versation practice. 

Sh.  303. — Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Sh.  201-202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  eminent  writers  as  Juan  Ruiz,  Rojas,  Cervantes,  and  Lope 
de  Vega. 

Sh.  304. — Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Sh.  201-202  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  such  eminent  writers  as  Perez  Galdos,  and  the  Nobel  Prize  winnem 
Echegaray  and  Benavente. 

Sh.  313. — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
first  half  of  the  course  Sh.  313-314.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  201-202  or  permission  of 
instructor.     Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sh.  313-314 :    Training  and  practice  in  03:al  and  written   Spanish. 

Sh.  314. — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The 
second  half  of  the  course  Sh.  313-314.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  201-202  or  permission 
of  instructor.     Conducted  in  Spanish. 

Sh.  323.— Commercial  Spanish.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  201-202 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Writing  of  business  letters,  circulars,  and  advertisem.ents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  South 
American   usages. 

Sh.  401. — Nineteenth  Century  Drama.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sh.  303-304  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Sh.  402.— Cervantes.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  303-304  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Sh.  403.— Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  — The  Novel.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  303-304  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Sh.  404. — Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  —  The  Drama.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  303-304  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Sh.   405. — Contemporary    Spanish    Literature  —  The    Generation   of    1898.      3 

hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sh.  303-304  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Lectures   and  readings   in   the  leading   writers  of  the   late  nineteenth   century. 

Sh.  406. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  —  The  Drama.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  303-304  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Sh.  407. — Latin  American  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sh. 
303-304  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Reading  of  representative  excerpts  from  Latin  American  Literature. 

Sh.  408. — Latin  American  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sh. 
303-304  or  permission  of  instructor.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh.  407-408. 

Sh,  409. — Lyric  Poetry.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  303-304  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

Sh.  413. — Phonetics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Training  and   practice   in   the  precise   pronunciation   of    Spanish. 

Sh.  423. — The  Teaching  of  Spanish.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
instructor. 

Sh,  430. — Individual  Work.    Variable  credit. 

Sh.  430  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  study,  for  credit,  certain  phases  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, language,  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  Through  thli 
means  a  student  can  complete  an  undergraduate  major  or  graduate  minor.  Sh.  430  may  be 
elected  for  additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions.  Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite 
program,  and  will  meet  the  instructor  for  frequent  conferences. 

GRADUATK   COURSES 

Prerequisites:  Twenty-four  hours,  or  equivalent,  of  undergraduate  work  in  Spanish. 
This  must  include  a  year-course  in  composition  and  one  in  Spanish  literature. 

Sh.  501. — Old  Spanish.  3  hours.  3  credits.  The  first  half  of  the  course 
Sh.  501-502.    Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Sh.  501-502:    Spanish  Historical  Gramjnar.     Readings  from   12th,   13th,  and   14th  centuries. 

Sh,  502. — Old  Spanish  Literature.  3  hours,  3  credits.  The  second  half  of 
the  course  Sh.  501-502. 

Sh,  503, — Golden  Age  —  The  Novel.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

Sh.  504. — Golden  Age  —  The  Drama.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Sh.  505. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  —  The  Generation  of  1898.  3 
hours.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Sh.  506. — Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.  —  The  Drama.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Sh.  509. — Contemporary  Latin-American  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Sh.  530. — Individual  Work.    Credit  arranged. 

Sh.  530  makes  it  possible  for  a  student  to  study,  for  credit,  certain  phases  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, language,  and  civilization  for  which  there  are  no  special  course  offerings.  Through  this 
means  a  student  can  complete  a  graduate  major  or  graduate  minor.  Sh.  530  may  be  elected  for 
additional  credit  in  subsequent  sessions.  Students  will  be  helped  to  plan  a  definite  program, 
and  will  meet  the  instructor  for  frequent  conferences. 
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SPEECH 

In  addition  to  the  courses  below  the  Department  of  Speech  maintains  a  Speech  and 
Hearing  Clinic  which  ofifers  individual  assistance  to  persons  desiring  aid  in  overcoming 
speech  defects.  Applicants  for  this  service  should  communicate  as  soon  as  possible  with 
Professor  Constans  or  Professor  Hale. 

Sch,  222. — Introduction  to  Radio.     2  hours.     2  credits. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  broadcasting,  requirements  and  opportunities  in  the  different  phases 
of   the   profession — writing,   producing,   selling,   management — industry's    obligations   to    the    public. 

Sch.  241. — Effective  Speaking.  OflFered  each  semester.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  C-3.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  to  advanced  courses  in  speech. 
(Formerly  CSc.  33.) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  through  demonstration  and  practice  to  talk  effectively  to  a  group. 

Sch.  301. — Advanced  Public  Speaking.  Offered  each  semester.  3  hours.  3 
credits.    Prerequisite:  Sch.  241. 

structure,  style,  and  delivery  of  speeches  for  formal  occasions,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
psychology  of  audience  persuasion.      Practice  in   speaking   before   off-campus   audiences. 

Sch.  303. — Argumentation  and  Debating.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  Sch.  241. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  argumentation  and  their  application  to  issues  of  current  public 
interest,  with  special  reference  to  the  national  varsity  debate  question.  All  students  expecting  to 
join  the  debate  squad  should  take  this  course. 

Sch.  304. — Argumentation  and  Debating.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sch.  303. 

A  continuation  of  Sch.  303.  This  course  is  devoted  to  meeting  the  practical  probiema  of 
debate. 

Sch.  307. — Interpretation  of  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Sch.  241. 

Voice  training :  exercises  for  developing  the  effectiveness  of  the  body  and  voice ;  oral  reading 
of  short  stories  and  narrative  poetry. 

Sch.  308. — Interpretation  of  Literature.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sch.  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Advanced  oral  interpretation  of  lyric  poetry,  dialect  readings,  novels,  plays  ;  arrangement  and 
presentation   of   public   programs, 

Sch.  309. — Dramatic  Production:  Staging  and  Lighting.  3  hours,  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  designing,  constructing,  assembling  and  painting  of  scenery ;  lighting  plans,  instruments, 
controls,  and  colors  ;  special  effects.     Participation  in  plays. 

Sch.  310. — Dramatic  Production:  Acting  and  Directing.  3  hours.  3  credits. 
Prerequisite:  Sch.  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  theories,  principles,  and  practical  training  of  the  actor  and  director;  costuming  and 
make-up.      Participation    in   plays. 

Sch.  311. — Speech  Training  for  the  Radio.  4  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  Sch.  241. 

study  of  vocal  considerations  for  aU  uses  of  the  microphone;  writing  and  presentation  of 
announcements,   addresses,    and    radio    continuity ;    preparation   of   radio    drama. 
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Sch,  312. — Courtroom  Speaking.     3  hours.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241. 

Reading  and  analysis  of  courtroom  speeches  by  famous  lawyers,  and  presentation  of  original 
argruments  based  upon  hypothetical  cases.  Designed  primarily  for  students  who  contemplate  enter- 
ing Law. 

Sch-  314. — Types  of  Public  Discussion.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion.  Special  attention  given 
to   panel   and  open-forum   discussion.      How   to   use  parliamentary   procedure. 

Sch.  315. — Applied  Phonetics.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

A  dynamic  phonetic  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  speech ;  application  to  the  individual's  speech, 
to  the  study  of  dialects  and  foreign  languages,  and  to  remedial  procedures  in  speech  correction. 
Considerable   practice    in   vocal   performance   and   phonetic   transcription   using    the    IP  A. 

Sch.  321. — Radio  Programming  and  Production.  1  lecture,  and  2  two-hour  labs. 
3  credits.    Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Sch.  241. 

Planning  and  producing  programs  for  the  local  station  and  the  networks  on  a  commercial 
and  sustaining  basis ;  program  casting,   directing,  rehearsing,  cutting,  and  timing. 

Sch.  322. — Radio  Programming  and  Production.  1  lecture,  and  2  two-hour  labs. 
3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A   continuation   of  Sch.   321. 

Sch.  328. — Educational  Radio.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Radio  as  a  means  of  improving  the  informational,  educational,  and  cultural  level  of  the 
listeners ;  forums,  interviews,  and  other  special  events ;  its  use  as  a  corollary  to  classroom  in- 
struction. 

Sch.  403. — One-Act  Play.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 

The  one-act  play  as  a  type  of  drama  ;  the  reading  and  criticism  of  the  best  one-act  plays  by 
contemporary  writers  ;  the  technique  of  play-writing. 

Sch.  405. — Famous  American  Speakers.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sch.  301,  Sch.  303,  or  Sch.  314. 

Speeches  of  the  greatest  American  authors  studied  against  the  background  of  their  lives  and 
the   issues   of   their   times,   with   special   emphasis   on    present   political    speeches. 

Sch.  406. — Famous  British  Speakers.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Sch. 
301,  Sch.  303,  or  Sch.  314. 

Speeches  of  the  great  British  authors  studied  against  the  background  of  their  lives  and  th« 
issues    of   their   times. 

Sch.  410. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:    Consent   of  instructor. 

A  survey  in  certain  related  fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  is  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  normal  speaking  process  and  of  speech  abnormalities. 

Sch.  411. — Speech  and  Hearing.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Sch. 
410,  and  Sch.  315  or  Sch.  417. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  speech  and  hearing,  the  frequency  of  hearing  losses  and 
speech  defects,  the  tests  for  hearing  acuity,  the  speech  therapies  for  the  hearing  handicapped,  the 
methods  of  teaching  speech  reading. 
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Sch.  417. — Correction  of  Speech  Defects.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

A  beginning  course  in  the  recognition  and  correction  of  common  speech  defects ;  especially 
designed  for  teachers  and  those  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  problem  of  indi- 
vidual language  difficulties  and  the  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedure  in  cases  of  lisping,  indistinct 
enunciation,  pitch  and  quality  difficulties,  and  foreign  accent  will  be  presented.  Observing  and 
working  with  persons   in   the  Speech   Clinic. 

Sch.  418. — Correction  of  Speech  Defects.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sch.  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Sch.  417.  The  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedure  in  cases  of  deafness, 
paralysis,  emotional  instability,  stuttering,  and  delayed  speech  will  be  presented.  Observing  and 
working  with  persons  in  the  Speech  Clinic. 

Sch.  420. — Speech  Activities  in  the  School.  3  hours.  3  credits.  Prerequisite: 
Sch.  241  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  teachers.  The  place  of  speech  education  in  the  school ; 
organization  of  materials  and  activities ;  discussion  of  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching 
of  public  speaking,  debate,  auditorium  programs,  oral  reading,  dramatics,  and  speech  improvement. 

Sch.  421. — Radio  Promotion  and  Sales.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Application  of  principles  of  advertising  to  radio,  building  of  audiences,  ratings,  working  with 
agencies.     Local  sales,  service  and  collections.     National  sales  by  networks,   agencies,   stations. 

Sch.  422. — Radio  Station  Management.     3  hours,     3  credits. 

The  physical  property,  staff  organization  and  distribution,  network  and  public  service  policies, 
equipment  and  maintenance  problems,  traffic  control,  financial  problems. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Prerequisites:  A  student  must  have  an  undergraduate  major  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  semester  hours,  or  its  equivalent  as  determined  by  the  department.  At  least  fifteen 
of  these  hours  must  be  in  Speech. 

Not  all  courses  are  given  each  year.  Some  of  the  courses  are  offered  in  conjunction 
with  advanced  undergraduate  courses  bearing  the  same  title. 

Sch.  502. — Plays,  Players,  and  Playwrights.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  study  of  recent  plays  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  production ;  the  techniques  of 
outstanding  actors   and   playwrights. 

Sch.  504. — Problems  in  Dramatic  Production.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  problems  of  the  play  director ;  selecting,  casting,  rehearsing,  and 
mounting  the  play.     Participation  in  directing  and  producing  plays. 

Sch.  505. — Seminar  in  American  Oratory.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

studies  of  the  lives  and  speeches  of  noted  American  speakers  with  special  reference  to  the 
changing  character  of  compositional  style  and  delivery.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
speeches  on  contemporary  issues. 

Sch.  506. — Seminar  in  British  Oratory.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

Speeches  of  the  eighteenth  century  British  debaters  will  be  analyzed  and  compared  with  contem- 
porary oratory.     Special  attention  to  the  speeches  of  Burke.  Fox,  Pitt,  Eden,  Halifax,  and  ChurchilL 

Sch.  507. — Classical  Rhetoric  (Ancient  and  Medieval).     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  advanced  course  in  rhetorical  (public  speaking)  criticism.;  a  study  of  certain  great  works 
in  order  to  provide  understanding  of  the  points  of  view  of  outstanding  classical  writers  who  have 
influenced   rhetorical   thought,   criticism,    speaking,   and   writing. 
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Sch.  508. — Modern  Rhetoric    (English  and  American).     3   hours,     3   credits. 

This  course  follows  Speech  507,  Classical  Rhetoric,  and  emphasizes  the  rhetorical  (public 
speaking)  criticism  of  selected  outstanding  English  and  American  writings,  including  the  most 
recent  texts  in  public  address. 

Sch.  509. — Advanced  Public  Discussion  and  Debate.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  group  discussion  and  debate  and  the  function  of  the  participants. 
The  objectives  of  educational  forenaics  and  the  methods  used  in  attaining  them. 

Sch.  510. — Scientific  Bases  of  Speech.    3  hours.    3  credits. 

A  survey  in  certain  related  fields  of  the  scientific  material  which  is  basic  to  an  understanding 
of  the  normal  speech  process  and  speech  abnormalities.  ♦ 

Sch.  511. — Seminar  in  Hearing.    3  hours.    S  credits. 

Normal   and    abnormal   hearing    function ;    methods    of   testing    hearing ;    use    of    hearing    aids ; 
Bpeech  therapy  for  the  hard  of  hearing ;  speech  reading  techniques.     Clinical  practice. 

Sch.  512. — Seminar  in  Stuttering.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

An  impartial  presentation  of  the  theories  of  the  etiology  and  therapy  of  stuttering.  Clinical 
practice. 

Sch.  513. — Southern  Oratory.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

The  speaking  and  speeches  of  selected  outstanding  Southern  speakers  studied  from  the  stand- 
points of  the  speaker,  the  speech  situation,  the  period,  and  the  speeches ;  a  synthesis  and  inter- 
pretation of  Southern  speakers  and  their  influence  on  the  South. 

Sch.  515. — Applied  Phonetics.    3  hours.     3  credits. 

Application  of  phonetic  analysis  of  speech  sounds  to  dialects,  foreign  languages,  and  remedial 
speech  procedures.  Use  of  recordings  and  narrow  phonetic  transcriptions  in  the  preparation  of  b 
dialect  manual. 

Sch.  517. — Speech  Correction.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

Problems  of  articulation,  vocal  pitch  and  quality,  foreign  accent ;  preparation  of  a  working 
manual.     Clinical  practice. 

Sch.  518. — Advanced  Speech  Correction.     3  hours.     3  credits. 

A  study  of  the  pathologies  of  speech,  methods  of  diagnosis  and  testing,  procedures  in  clinical 
organizations.  A  practical  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  given  clinical  area  will  be  prepared. 
Clinical  practice. 

Sch.  520. — Experimental  Problems  in  Speech.     3  hours.     3  credits. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  —  SECOND  TERM  95 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AND  SCHEDULE  OF  COURSES 
Second  Term 

All  classes  ordinarily  meet  for  sixty-five  minutes.  Classes  scheduled  to  meet 
daily  meet  Monday  through  Saturday.  Course  descriptions  are  omitted  if  the 
same  course  was  offered  the  first  term.  See  the  schedule  for  the  first  term  for 
this  information. 

Students  not  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  will  not  be  permitted  to 
register  for  graduate  courses  unless  they  secure  written  approval  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

COMPREHENSIVE  COURSES 

Students  should  consult  official  announcements  by  the  Board  of  University 
Exanminers  for  details  concerning  comprehensive  examinations. 

C-11. — American  Institutions.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       3:45  W.     CH-AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.  7:00  daily.  SC-215. 
Section  102.  8:15  daily.  SC-206. 
Section  103.  9:30  daily.  AG-104. 
Section  104.     10:45  daily.     SC-206. 

C-12. — American  Institutions.     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  21: 

3:45  Th. 

CH-AU. 

Staff. 

Lecture  Section  22: 

'3:45  T. 

CH-AU. 

Staff. 

Discussion  Sections 

: 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

UA-101. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

UA-202. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

AG-108. 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

AG-108. 

C-21. — The  Physical  Sciences.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  11:       2:30  M.     BN-203.     STAFF. 
Lecture  Section  12:       3:45  W.     BN-203.     STAFF. 
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Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  102.       8:15  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  103.       9:30  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  107.      2:30  daily.  BN-205. 

Section  108.      3:45  daily.  BN-205. 

C-22. — The  Physical  Sciences.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  21:       2:30  T.  BN-203.     STAFF. 

Lecture  Section  22:       3:45  Th.  BN-203.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.      7:00  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  202.      8:15  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  203.      9:30  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  204.     10:45  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  BN-'201. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  207.      2:30  daily.  BN-201. 

Section  208.      3:45  daily.  BN-201. 

C-31. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English).     4  credits. 

(Register   for   one   Lecture    Section,   one   Discussion    Section,   and    one 
Laboratory  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  11 

:       9:30  M. 

AU.     ST. 

Lecture  Section  12 

:     10:45  T. 

AU.     ST. 

Discussion  Sections 

Section  101. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  102. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  103. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  104. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  105. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  106. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  107. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  108. 

3:45  daily. 

LA-201. 

Section  109. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section  110. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section  111. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-203. 

Section  112. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-203. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  301. 

7:00  M.  Th, 

.     LA-209. 

Section  302. 

7:00  T.  F. 

LA-209 

Section  303. 

7:00  W.  S. 

LA-209 

Section  304. 

9:30  M.  Tk 

.     LA-209 

Section  305. 

9:30  T.  F. 

LA-209 

Section  306. 

9:30  W.  S. 

LA-209 
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Section  307.  2:30  M.  Th.  LA-209. 
Section  308.  2:30  T.  F.  LA-209. 
Section  309.       3:45  M.  Th.     LA-209. 

C.32. — Reading,  Speaking,  and  Writing  (Freshman  English).     4  credits. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section,  one  Discussion  Section,  and  one 
Laboratory  Section.) 


Lecture  Section  21 

:       9:30  T. 

AU.     St^ 

Lecture  Section  22 

:     10:45  M. 

AU.     St^ 

Discussion  Sections 

i: 

Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-212.- 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

LA-212. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

LA-307, 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  211. 

9:30  daily. 

LA-307. 

Section  212. 

10:45  daily. 

LA-307. 

Writing  Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  401. 

8:15  M.  Th, 

.     LA-209. 

Section  402. 

8:15  T.  F. 

LA-209. 

Section  403. 

8:15  W.  S. 

LA-209, 

Section  404. 

10:45  M.  Th 

.     LA-209, 

Section  405. 

10:45  T.  F. 

LA-209, 

Section  406. 

10:45  W.  S. 

LA-209, 

Section  407. 

1:15  M.  Th 

.     LA-209, 

Section  408. 

1:15  T.  F. 

LA-209 

Section  409. 

3:45  T.  F. 

LA-209 

C-41. — Practical  Logic.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      7:00  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  2.      8:15  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  3.      9:30  daily.     SC-212. 
Section  4.     10:45  daily.     SC-212. 

C-42. — Fundamental  Mathematics.    3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section  2. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-102. 

PIRENIAN,   Z.    M 

Section  3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-2. 

Section  4. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-2. 

MORALES,  J.  A. 

Section  5. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-2. 

Gager,  W.  A. 

Section  6. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-2. 
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Section  7.  1:15  daily.  PE-2. 
Section  8.  2:30  daily.  PE-2. 
Section  9.       3:45  daily.     PE-2. 

C-61. — ^The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       2:30  T.     AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  101.       7:00  daily.     UA-307. 

Section  102.      8:15  daily.     UA-307. 

Section  103.       9:30  daily.     UA-307. 

Section  104.     10:45  daily.     UA-307. 

Section  105.     12:00  daily.     UA-307. 

Section  106.       1:15  daily.    UA-307. 

C-52. — The  Humanities.    4  credits. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Discussion  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  21:       2:30  M.  AU.     STAFF. 
Discussion  Sections: 

Section  201.       7:00  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  202.       8:15  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  203.       9:30  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  204.     10:45  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  205.     12:00  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  206.       1:15  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  207.      2:30  daily.  UA-304. 

Section  208.       3:45  daily.  UA-304. 

C-61. — Biological  Science.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  101.  7:00  daily.  SC-111. 
Section  102.  8:15  daily.  SC-209. 
Section  103.  9:30  daily.  SC-111. 
Section  104.  10:45  daily.  SC-111. 
Section  105.  12:00  daily.  SC-111. 
Section  106.       1:15  daily.     SC-111. 

C-62< — Biological  Science.    3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  201. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  202. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section  203. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section  204. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-202. 

Section  205. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  206. 

1:15  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  207. 

2:30  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  208. 

3:45  daily. 

SC-101. 

Section  209. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-205. 

Section  210. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-111. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 

Acy.  126. — Agricultural  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Acy.  125-126. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.  CH-AU. 

10:45  M.  S.  CH-112. 

9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.      CH-AU. 

Section  2.       9:30  M.  W.  F.  S.  CH-AU. 

10:45  W.  F.  CH-112. 

9:30  to  11:50  T.  Th.      CH-AU. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

As.  201. — Agricultural  Economics.    3  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.     AG-208.     Greenman,  J.  R. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  3:35  T.     AG-209. 

An  introduction  to  the  field  of  agricultural  economics ;  principles  of  economics  as  applied  to 
agriculture ;  economic   problems  of  the  agricultural   industry   and   the   individual   farmer. 

As.  306. — Farm  Management.    3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F.    AG-209.    GREENMAN,  J.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  M.     AG-209. 

The  factors  of  production  ;  systems  of  farming,  their  distribution  and  adaptation  ;  problems  of 
labor,  machinery,  layout  of  farms,  and  farm  reorsanization. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Ag.  306. — Farm  Machinery.     3  credits. 

9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-210.     Oates,  W.  J. 
Laboratory:     3:45  to  5:55  T.  Th.     AG-210. 

Machines  used  in  the  production  of  field,  fruit  and  truck  crops  ;  care,  construction,  operation 
and  repair  of  machines  ;  selection  of  harvesting,  picking,  seeding,  spraying  and  tillage  machinery. 
Machines  are  provided  for  laboratory  observation  and  study. 

Ag.  401. — Farm  Structure.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-210.     OATES,  W.  J. 
Laboratory:     3:45  to  5:55  M.  W.     AG-210. 

The  arrangement,  cost,  construction,  depreciation,  design,  location  and  ventilation  of  farm 
buildings. 

AGRONOMY 

Ay.  324. — Forage  and  Cover  Crops.     3  credits. 

7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-302.     Senn,  P.  H. 
Laboratory:    1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.    AG-302. 

Plants  that  produce  feed  for  livestock ;  methods  of  establishing  pastures  and  management  of 
grazing  areas ;  plants  suited  for  cover  crops,  conservation  programs,  and  rotation  systems  of 
the  South.     Field  trips,  laboratory  and  field  demonstrations. 

Ay.  426. — Special  Problems  in  Agronomy.    Variable  credit. 
10:45  daily.     AG-302.     SENN,  P.  H. 

Individual  problems  selected  from  the  fields  of  crop  production,  genetics,   or  plant  breeding. 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 

AL  211. — Principles  of  Animal  Husbandry.    3  credits. 
7:00  M.  T.  W.  F.      AG-208. 
Laboratory:     3:45  to  5:55  T.  Th.     AG-208. 

The  place  of  livestock  in  agriculture;  principles  of  livestock  improvement;  characteristics  of 
feeds ;  and  feeding  principles.    For  students  majoring  in  departments  other  than  Animal  Husbandry. 

Al.  322. — Animal  Breeding.    2  credits. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-102. 

Principles  of  breeding  applied  to  animals ;  pedigree  and  record  work ;  foundation  and  manage- 
ment of  a  breeding  enterprise. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Courses  in  Architecture  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  J)roject 
method,  and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories 
will  be  conducted  nine  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours 
for  those  who  desire  to  use  them. 

Ae.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    UA-401.  Nebi,  Z.  Y. 

A  creative   introductory  course  for   beginners. 

Ae.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Architecture.     Variable  credit. 

24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.     UA-401.  Nebi,  Z.  Y. 

A  continuation  of  Ae.   101. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bey.  402. — Dairy  Bacteriology.     4  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.     SC-104.     SAURINO,  V.  R. 

Laboratory:   1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.  and  8:15  to  10:35  S.     SC-104. 

Consideration  of  bacteria  and  related  micro-organisms  encountered  in  milk  and  dairy  products  ; 
milk  spoilage,  milk  fermentation ;  bacteriology  of  butter,  ice  cream,  cheese ;  standard  methods  of 
milk  analysis  and  dairy  inspection.     Hammer,-  Dairy  Bacteriology. 

Bey.  440. — Special  Bacteriology  and  Sanitation.     4  credits. 
9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     SC-104.     SAURINO,  V.  R. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.     SC-104. 

Treats  the  algae  and  related  organisms  (limnology),  protozoan  disease  agents,  virus  disease 
agents,  and  bacterial  pollution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  means  of  spread  and  prevention  of  each 
disease. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Bey.  500. — Advanced  Bacteriology.    4  to  8  credits. 
To  arrange.    SC-104. 

BIOLOGY 

Bly.  102. — General  Animal  Biology.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Bly.  101-102.     Pre-  or  corequisite:  C-6. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
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Lecture  Section  1: 

8:15  M.  W.     SC-101. 

BERNER,  L. 

Lecture  Section  2: 

8:15  T.  Th.     SC-101. 

Berner,  L. 

Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11. 

7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  F. 

SC-10.    Berner, 

L. 

Section  12. 

1:15  to     4:50  M.  W.  F. 

SC-lO.    Berner, 

L. 

Section  13. 

7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  S. 

SC-10.    Berner, 

L. 

Section  14. 

7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  F. 

SC-106.  Berner. 

L. 

Section  15. 

1:15  to     4:50  M.  W.  F. 

SC-106.  Berner, 

L. 

Bly.  134.— The  Life  of  the  Inland  Waters  of  Florida.     3  credits. 
9:30  T.  Th.    SC-206.    YOUNG,  F.  N. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     SC-106.    YOUNG,  F.  N. 
No  credit  toward  a  major  or  group  major  except  with  the  specific  per- 
mission of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

A  companion  course  to  Bly.  133,  oflfered  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  certain  groups  of  students, 
but  concerned  with  the  common  plant  and  animal  life  of  our  streams,  pools,  ponds,  lakes  end 
and  marshes.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  those  species  and 
groups  of  organisms  that  comprise  the  more  important,  more  conspicuous,  and  more  interesting 
members  of  Florida's  rich  aquatic  biota.  Laboratory  demonstrations,  field  trips  and  individual 
projects  will  form  an  important  part  of  the  covirse. 

Bly.  210. — Vertebrate  Embryology.    4  credits.    Prerequisite:  Bly.  209. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section:     10:45  daily.     SC-101.    SHERMAN,  H.  B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.       7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-107.     SHERMAN,  H.  B. 

Section  12.       1:15  to     4:50  M.  W.  F.     SC-107.     SHERMAN,  H:  B. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Bly.  508. — Taxonomic  Studies.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange. 

Bly.  512.— Florida  Wild  Life.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  514. — ^Vertebrate  Morphology.    3  to  5  credits. 

To  arrange.    SHERMAN,  H.  B.,  and  Grobman,  A.  B. 

Bly.  516. — Invertebrate  Morphology.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  520. — Individual  Problems  in  Animal  Biology.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  522. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     3  to  5  credits. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

Bly.  524. — Natural  History  of  Selected  Animals.     Variable  credit. 
To  arrange. 

Bly.  534. — Problems  and  Concepts  of  Taxonomy  and  Nomenclature.     2  credits. 
To  arrange. 
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Bly.  542. — ^Problems  in  Game  Management.    Variable  credit. 
To  arrange.    STAFF. 

BOTANY 

Bty.  304.— General  Botany.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Bty.  303-304. 
(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  of  the  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section:       7:00  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-2.    DAVIS,  J.   H. 
Laboratory  Section  11:       1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.     SC-2. 
Laboratory  Section  12:       3:45  to  6:05  T.  Th.     SC-2. 

Bty.  311. — Plant  Physiology.     4  credits, 

10:45  M.  T.  W.  F.     SC-1.    DAVIS,  J.  H. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     SC-1. 

Absorption,  assimilation,  transpiration,  metabolism,  respiration,  and  growth  of  plants.   Maximov. 
Plant  Pathology,  2nd  edition. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Bs.  211. — Elementary  Accounting.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs. 
211-212. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     TA-1. 

Section  2.      8:15  daily.     TA-1.    JOHNSON,  B. 

Section  3.     12:00  daily.     TA-1.     EMMANUEL,   M. 

Bs.  212. — Elementary  Accounting.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Bs.  211-212. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       9:30  daily.     TA-1.    NOLA,  L. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     TA-1.    NOLA,  L. 

Section  3.     12:00  daily.     TA-2. 

Section  4.       1:15  daily.    TA-1. 

Section  5.      2:30  daily.    TA-1. 

Bs.  310. — Accounting  Mathematics.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    TA-2.     KELMON,  R.  M. 

Bs.  31  l.-r Accounting  Principles.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:     Bs.  212  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

10:45  daily,     TA-2.     GRADY,  R. 

Bs.  312. — Accounting  Principles.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  311, 
7:00  daily.     TA-2,     GRADY,  R, 

Bs.  313. — Cost  Accounting.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  211. 
9:30  daily.     TA-2.     KELMON,  R.  M. 

Bs.  361. — Property  Insurance.     3  credits. 

2:30  daily,    LA-314.    MASON,  R,  W. 

Fire  and  marine  insurance. 
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Bs.  373. — Personnel  Management.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    LA-204. 

A  comparison  and  critical  evaluation  of  public  and  private  personnel  practices  and  techniques 
of  recruiting,  selecting,  transferring,  promoting,  classifying  and  training  workers.  Attention  is 
centered  on  the  problem  of  training  to  fit  workers  for  the  different  types  and  levels  of  duties  called 
for  by  government,  by  industry  and  by  other  types  of  business  enterprises.  Consideration  of 
organization,  policies,   and  procedures  of  managing  men. 

Bs.  393. — Urban  Land  Utilization.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.     LA-204.     ASHBURN,  K.  E. 

Land  and  population ;  economics  of  land  utilization ;  urbanization  and  urban  land ;  manu- 
facturing as  an  urbanizing  factor;  labor  as  a  factor;  transportation  and  commerce  in  city  location 
and  urbanization. 

Bs.  401.— Business  Law.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  Bs.  401-402. 
7:00  daily.    AG-104.     GAITANIS,  L.  A. 

Bs.  402.— Business  Law.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Bs.  401-402. 
10:45  daily.     AG-104.  MASON,  R.  W. 

Bs.  412. — Principles  of  Auditing.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Bs.  312. 
9:30  daily.    TA-3. 

A  study  of  auditing  theory  and  current  auditing  practice;  principal  kinds  of  audits  and 
services  of  the  public  accountant ;  professional  and  ethical  aspects  of  auditing.  Lectures,  discussions, 
and  problems. 

Bs.  414. — Income  Tax  Procedure.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Bs.  311. 
7:00  daily.    TA-3.    POWERS,  E.  P. 

A  study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  and  Regulations,  and  related  accounting  problems ; 
preparation  of  tax  returns  for  individuals,  corporations  and  fiduciaries. 

Bs,  428. — Principles  and  Problems  of  Corporation  Finance.     3  credits.     A  con- 
tinuation of  Bs.  427.    Prerequisite:  Bs.  427. 
8:15  daily.    PE-208.    TUTTLE,  F.  W. 

The  sale  of  corporation  securities ;  problems  incident  to  growth  and  expansion ;  business 
failures  and  financial  reconstruction;  social  aspects  of  corporate  financial  policy,  regulation  and 
control  of  corporate  fiscal  policy  and  taxation  of  corporations. 

Bs.  443. — Foreign  Trade  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    SC-202. 

Problems  in  foreign  trade ;  promotion  of  overseas  trade ;  foreign  trade  surveys ;  products  of 
international  commerce ;  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  customs ;  foreign  commercial  policies ;  exporting 
systems  and  methods  ;  financinK  of  foreign  trade ;  problems  of  shipment ;  legal  aspects  of  foreign 
trade ;  importing  problems ;  foreign  trade  of  Florida. 

Bs.  451. — Transportation:  Rates  and  Ratemaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es. 
351. 

10:45  daily.     LA-204. 

Classification,  tariffs,  rate  structure,  ratemaking  procedures,  and  rate  regulation  of  all  types 
of  carriers. 

Bs.  491. — Principles  and  Problems  of  City  Planning.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    SC-202.    ASHBURN,  K.  E. 

Relation  of  city  planning  to  real  estate  values  and  developments ;  use  of  city  plans  by  realtors ; 
building  codes ;  blighted  areas ;  development  of  the  city  center  and  realty  operations ;  relation  of 
realtors  to  city-planning  engineers. 
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GRADUATE  COURSE 

Bs.  513. — Advanced  Cost  and  Budgetary  Accounting.     3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Note:  These  courses,  with  the  exception  of  BEn.  462,  do  not  count  as  credit 
in  Education. 

BEn,  81- — Introductory  Typewriting.     2  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      7:00  daily.    YN-306.    Maxwell,  H.  C. 
Section  2.       1:15  daily.     YN-306.     MAXWELL,  H.  C. 

Introduction  to   touch   typewriting ;   practice  upon   personal   and   business   problems. 

BEn.  94. — Stenography.  5  credits.  Prerequisites:  BEn.  81  and  BEn.  91  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

8:15  to  10:35  daily  and  two  hours  weekly  to  arrange.    YN-305.     MOOR- 
MAN, J.  H.,  and  MAXWELL,  H.  C. 

Advanced  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  Designed  for  those  who  desire  more  instruction 
than  is  given  in  the  elementary  courses  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  for  personal  use,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  desire  certification  in  business  education. 

BEn.  97. — ^Handwriting.    1  credit. 

7:00  M.  W.    YN-305.     MOORMAN,  J.  H. 

BEn.  462. — The  Business  Education  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  3  credits.  Pre- 
requisite: a  course  in  each  of  the  following — typing,  shorthand,  accounting, 
economics,  business  law. 

1:15  daily.    YN-305.     MOORMAN,  J.  H. 

Principles,  practices  and  problems  in  the  evaluation  and  reconstruction  of  business  curricula ; 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction :  emphasis  on   secretarial   subjects. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Cg.  361. — Materials  of  Engineering.  3  credits.  Prerequisites:  Cy.  102  or  Cy.  106, 
and  Ps.  206. 

9:30  daily.     BN-208.     SCHWEYER,  H.  E. 

Production,  properties  and  uses  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  cement,  brick 
plastics,  timber,  etc. 

Cg.  447. — Principles  of  Chemical  Engineering.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Cg.  346. 
9:30  daily.    BN-209.    Beisler,  W.  H. 

The  fundamental  chemical  engineering  operations:  fluid  flow,  heat  transmission,  evaporation, 
humidity,  etc. 

CHEMISTRY 

Cy.  102. — General  Chemistry.  4  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy.  101-102. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.       2:30  M.  T.  Th.  F.      CH-AU. 
8:15  M.  W.  CH-110. 
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Section 

12. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

8:15 

T.  : 

F. 

CH-110. 

Section 

13. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

7:00 

M. 

W. 

CH-212. 

Section 

14. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

7:00 

T.  : 

F. 

CH-212. 

Section 

15. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

7:00 

Th. 

S. 

CH-212. 

Section 

16. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

9:30 

M. 

W. 

CH-110. 

Section 

17. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

9:30 

T. 

F. 

CH-110. 

Section 

18. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

GH-AU. 

9:30 

Th. 

S. 

CH-110. 

Section 

19. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

10:45 

M. 

W. 

CH-212. 

Section  20. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

10:45 

T. 

F. 

CH-212. 

Section  21. 

2:30 

M. 

T.  Th. 

F. 

CH-AU. 

10:45 

Th. 

S. 

CH-212. 

Laboratory  Sections: 

Section 

101. 

7:00 

1  to 

10:35 

^.ra 

I.  T.      CH-130. 

WiSLER,  J.  G, 

1:15 

!  to 

4:50 

W. 

CH-130. 

Section 

102. 

7:00  to 

10:35 

p.m 

I.  T.      CH-130. 

1:15 

1  to 

4:50  W. 

CH-130. 

Section 

103. 

7:0C 

1  to 

10:35 

p.m 

I.  T.      CH-130. 

1:15 

;  to 

4:50  W. 

CH-130. 

Section 

104. 

8:11 

i  to 

11:50 

Th. 

S.       CH-130. 

Section 

105. 

8:1£ 

;  to 

11:50  Th. 

S.       CH-130. 

Section 

106. 

8:1£ 

;  to 

11:50 

Th. 

S.       CH-130. 

Section 

107. 

8:15 

;  to 

11:50 

M. 

W.       CH-130. 

Section 

108. 

8:1£ 

;  to 

11:50 

M. 

W.       CH-130. 

Section 

109. 

8:15 

;  to 

11:50 

M. 

W.       CH-130. 

Section 

110. 

8:15 

;  to 

11:50 

T. 

F.         CH-130. 

Section 

111. 

8:15 

i  to 

11:50 

T. 

F.         CH-130. 

Section 

112. 

8:15 

;  to 

11:50 

T. 

F.         CH-130. 

Cy.   106. — General  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The   second   half  of   the   course   Cy. 
105-106. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture-Discussion  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture-Discussion  Sections: 


Section 

11. 

8:15  M.  W. 
1:15  T.  Th. 

F. 

S. 

CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

RIETZ,  E.  G. 
PEARCE,  J.  M. 

Section 

12. 

8:15  M.  W. 
2:30  T.  Th. 

F. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

RiETZ,  E.  G. 

PEARCE,  J.   M. 

Section 

13. 

8:15  M.  W. 
3:45  T.  Th. 

F. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

RiETZ,  E.  G. 
PEARCE,  J.   M. 

Section 

14. 

8:15  M.  W. 
1:15  W.  F. 

F. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

RiETZ,  E.  G. 
PEARCE,  J.   M. 
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Section  15. 

8:15  M.  W.  F. 

S. 

CH-AU. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

2:30  W.  F. 

CH-110. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

Section  16. 

8:15  M.  W.  F. 
3:45  W.  F. 

S. 

CH-AU. 
CH-110. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

Section  17. 

8:15  M.  W.  F. 
1:15  M.  W. 

S. 

CH-AU. 
CH-112. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G. 

Section  18. 

8:15  M.  W.  F. 
2:30  M.  W. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-112. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G, 

Section  19. 

8:15  M.  W.  F. 
3:45  M.  W. 

s. 

CH-AU. 
CH-112. 

RiETZ, 

E. 

G, 

ratory  Sections: 

Section  101. 

1:15  to     4:50 

M. 

F. 

CH-130.     RIETZ, 

Section  102. 

1:15  to     4:50 

M. 

F. 

CH-130. 

Section  103. 

1:15  to     4:50 

M. 

F. 

CH-130. 

Section  104. 

1:15  to     4:50 

T. 

Th. 

CH-130. 

Section  105. 

1:15  to     4:50 

T. 

Th. 

CH-130. 

Section  106. 

1:15  to     4:50 

T. 

Th. 

CH-130. 

Section  107. 

7:00  to  10:35 

p.m.  T. 

CH-230. 

1:15  to     4:50 

F. 

Section  108. 

7:00  to  10:35 

p.m.  T. 

CH-230. 

1:15  to     4:50 

P. 

Section  109. 

7:00  to  10:35 

p.m.  T. 

CH-230. 

1:15  to     4:50 

F. 

Cy.  202. — Analytical  Chemistry   (Quantitative).     4  credits.     The  second  half  of 
the  course  Cy.  201-202. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       8:15  M.  W.  F.  S.     CH-112.      ELLIS,    R.    B. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  T.  W.  Th.     CH-114.     ELLIS,  R.  B. 

Section  102.      9:30  to  1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.     CH-114. 

Cy.  302.— Organic  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The   second  half  of  the  course  Cy. 
301-302. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 
Lecture  Section  11:       9:30  daily.     CH-112.     TARRANT,   P. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  101.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     CH-230.    TARRANT,  P. 

Section  102.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     CH-230. 

Cy.  402. — Physical  Chemistry.     4  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Cy. 
401-402. 

10:45  daily.    CH-110.     PHILLIPS,  L.  R. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  F.    CH-204.    PHILLIPS,  L.  R. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


Cy.        . — Colloid  Chemistry.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.     ELLIS,  R.  B. 
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Cy.  570. — Research  in  Inorganic  Chemistry.     2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     ELLIS,  R.  B. 

Cy.  571. — Research  in  Analytical  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    ELLIS,  R.  B.,  or  BLACK,  A.  P. 

Cy.  572. — Research  in  Organic  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.     Reitz,  H.  C,  or  TARRANT,  P. 

Cy.  573. — Research  in  Physical  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    PHILLIPS,  L.  R. 

Cy.  575. — Research  in  Sanitary  Chemistry.    2  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    BLACK,  A.  P. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CI.  226.— Surveying.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:    CI.  223. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1.     7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.    TB-109.     WiNSOR,  A.  N. 
Lecture  Section  2.     1:15  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
Laboratory  Sections: 

Section  11.  8:15  to  11:50  M.  W. 

Section  12.  8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th. 

Section  13.  1:15  to     4:50  M.  W. 

Section  14.  1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th. 

Adjustment  of  instruments,  precise  leveling ;  precise  base-lines ;  first  order  triangulation  ;  high- 
way profiles  and  curves ;  line  azimuth  by  Polaris  observation ;  use  of  alidade  and  plane  table ; 
topographic  mapping. 

CI.  333. — Design  in  Reinforced  Concrete.    3  credits.    Prerequisites:    Ig.  367  and 
CI.  326. 

9:30  daily.    HL-302.     WILLIAMS,  C.  D. 

The  principles  of  reinforced  concrete  design ;  design  of  concrete  mixtures ;  design  of  beams 
for  bending ;  combined  bending  and  axial  loads ;  bond,  shear  and  web  reinforcing ;  composite 
beams  ;  columns  ;  simple  retaining  walls. 

CI.  335. — Design  in  Metals  and  Timbers.     4  credits.     Prerequisites:    Ig.  367  and 
CI.  326. 

10:45  daily.    HL-302.     SAWYER,  W.  L. 
Laboratory:    1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     HL-301. 

The  application  of  mechanics  to  the  design  of  structural  elements  of  steel  and  allied  metals, 
and  timber ;  connections,  selection  of  sections,  plate  girders,  bearings ;  application  to  buildings, 
bridges  and  miscellaneous  structures. 

CI.  368. — Materials  Laboratory.     1  credit.     Prerequisite:    Ig.   365.     Corequisite: 
Ig.  367. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D, 

Section  2.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.     TB-107.     COMINS,  H.  D. 


rB-109. 

MOBLEY,   G. 

s. 

TB-100. 

MOBLEY,   G. 

s. 

TB-100. 

MOBLEY,   G. 

s. 

TB-100. 

WiNSOR,   A. 

N, 

TB-100. 

WiNSOR,  A. 

N, 
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GRADUATE    COURSES 

CI.  528. — Advanced  Sanitary  Engineering.     3  credits. 
To  arrange.    EMERSON,  D.  L. 

CI.  530. — Problems  in  Sanitation.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    EMERSON,  D.  L. 

Approved  problems  for  study  or  research   from  any  field  of  sanitary  specialization. 

CI.  534. — Hydraulic  Measurements.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    HANSEN,  H.  L. 

Methods   of  testing   hydraulic   machinery  and   calibrating   hydraulic   measuring   equipment. 

ECONOMICS 

Es.  203. — Elementary  Statistics.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.  PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.  PE-1. 

Section  2.       9:30  daily.  PE-1. 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.  PE-1.     TURLINGTON,  R.  D. 

Section  3.     10:45  daily.  PE-1. 

12:00  to  2:20  M.  F.  PE-1.    JACKSON,  E. 

Es.  205. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     SC-209. 
Section  2.       1:15  daily.     SC-213. 
Section  3.       2:30  daily.     SC-213. 

Es.  206. — Economic  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of 
the  course  Es.  205-206. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

SC-213. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

SC-213. 

Es.  321. — Financial  Organization  of  Society.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  321-322.    Prerequisite:   Es.  205-206. 
9:30  daily.    PE-208.    TUTTLE,  F.  W. 

Es.  327. — Public  Finance.    3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-208.     DONOVAN,  C.  H. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.    PE-208.     DONOVAN,  C.  H. 

Es.  335. — Economics  of  Marketing.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
7:00  daily.     SC-206.     TURLINGTON,  R.  D. 
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Es.  351. — Elements   of  Transportation.     3   credits.     Prerequisite:     Es.    205-206. 
8:15  daily.    LA-314.    EUTSLER,  R.  B. 

E5s.  370. — Advanced  Business  Statistics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:    Es.  203. 
8:15  daily.    PE-1.    JACKSON,  E. 

The  application  of  statistical  techniques  and  economic  principles  to  specific  problems  of 
business  forecastinp.  Seasonal  variation,  trend  lines,  and  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Methods 
of  forecasting  the  stock  market  and  the  price  of  important  commodities. 

Es.  385. — Economic  Geography  of  South  America.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    SC-208.    TERRELL,  R.  P. 

A  Keoprraphical  survey  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  organized  around  the  growth  of 
trade,  exports  and  imports,  trade  by  countries,  and  general  business  trends ;  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  influence  commercial  advance  or  decline ;  the  major  geographic  regions ;  their  importance 
in  supplying  export  products  and  in  consuming  import  commodities. 

Es.  404 — Government  Control  of  Business.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
12:00  daily.    LA -204.     GOODWIN,  F. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  economic  control ;  an  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  laissez 
faire  control  in  the  American  economy ;  legality  and  chief  methods  of  effectuating  governmental 
control ;  the  development  of  the  relationship  between  government  and  non-public  utility  monopolies ; 
Federal  Trade  Commission  control  of  competitive  practice ;  a  critical  appraisal  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  government  control. 

Es.  407. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408.     Prerequisite:  Es.  205-206. 
2:30  daily.    LA-204.     BONNER,  B. 

Es.  408. — Economic  Principles  and  Problems.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Es.  407-408. 

3:45  daily.     LA-204.    BONNER,  B. 

Es.  463. — Problems  in  Social  Security.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    SC-202.     Gaitanis,  L.  A. 

An  analysis  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  social  security,  especially  as  related  to  economic 
security ;  the  distinction  between  social  and  private  insurance ;  the  hazard  of  low  income  groups ; 
an  evaluation  of  projects  and  methods  for  eliminating,  reducing,  or  indemnifying  these  hazards ; 
the  problem  of  social  security  in  the  United  States,  especially  concerning  experiences  with  relief 
measures,  the  development  of  legislation,  the  problems  of  financing  and  administering  security 
programs,  and  the  reationship  between  economic  planning  and  security. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Es.  562. — Economic  Systems.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    GOODWIN,  F. 

EDUCATION 

En.  241. — Introduction  to  Education.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    YN-134.     KITCHING,  A.  E. 

Principles  upon  which  present-day  education  is  based. 

En.  303. — Methods  in  Vocational  Agriculture.     3  credits. 

10:45  and  2:30  daily   (second  three  weeks).     YN-150.     Garris,  E.  W., 
and  Loften,  W.  T. 
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General  methods  of  teaching  applied  to  vocational  agriculture.  Designed  especially  for  teachers 
of  veteran  classes. 

En.  305. — Development  and  Organization  of  Education.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    YN-134.    Campbell,  J.  T. 

An  attempt  to  interpret  the  role  of  the  public  school  in  our  rapidly  changing  society. 

En.  306. — Vocational  Education.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    YN-ISO.    Garris,  E.  W. 

The  background,  development,  function,  and  scope  of  a  program  of  vocational  education  as 
provided  for  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  of  Congress. 

En.  385. — Child  Development.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    YN-138.    OLSON,  C.  M. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  growth  and  development  of  children  into  mature 
personalities.  The  findings  of  recent  research  will  be  studied  through  outside  reading,  class  dis- 
cussion and  observation.     Methods   of  evaluation  of  child  growth  will   be  included. 

En.  386. — Educational  Psychology.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    YN-138.    WORCESTER. 

The  individual  and  education :  a  study .  of  the  physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  social  growth 
of  the  adolescent ;  achievement  considered  in  terms  of  growth. 

En.  397. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.    3  credits.    The  jfirst  half 
of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

1:15  daily.    YN-140.     KITCHING,  A.  E. 

The  curriculum  and  instruction.  The  study  of  a  group  of  children,  planning  a  program  for 
the  group,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  evaluation. 

En.  398. — Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Instruction.    3  credits.     The  second 
half  of  the  course  En.  397-398. 

2:30  daily.     YN-140.     CAMPBELL,  J.  T. 

En.  403. — Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Education.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    YN-134.    NORMAN,  J.  W. 

An  examination  of  the  various  theories  and  philosophies  of  education  and  their  relationship 
to  education  in  a  democracy. 

En.  421.— Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  first  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45   daily   and   one   hour   daily   to   arrange   between   8:15   and    11:50. 
YN-118-A.    Henderson,  L.  N. 

Practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  actually  taking  over  responsibility  for  the  teaching-learning 
situation,  and  putting  into  operation  under  direction  and  supervision  the  theories,  methods,  materials, 
and  teaching  techniques  previously  acquired  through  observation  and  participation.  May  be  com- 
pleted in  three  weeks  provided  the  student  devotes  full  time  to  the  course. 

En.  422. — Student  Teaching.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  En.  421-422. 
3:45   daily  and  one  hour   daily   to   arrange   between   8:15    and    11:50. 
YN-118-A.    Henderson,  L.  N. 

The  second  half  of  En.  421.  May  be  completed  in  three  weeks  provided  the  student  devotes 
full  time  to  the  course. 

Graduate  courses 

NOTE:  All  new  graduate  students  in  Education  are  required  to  attend 
orientation  meetings  at  7:00  P.  M.,  July  29,  30,  and  31,  in  the  P.  K.  Yonge 
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Auditorium.  Information  will  be  given  about  types  of  graduate  study,  the  plan- 
ning of  individual  programs,  facilities  available,  and  other  matters  of  interest 
to  graduate  students. 

En.  471. — Problems  of  Instruction.     4  credits. 

9:30  daily  and  to  arrange.    YN-209.    BARRY,  M.  E. 

Problems  of  integrated  education  in  the  elementary  school. 

En.  480. — Teaching  of  Reading.     3  credits. 

3:45  daily  and  other  hours  to  arrange.     YN-236.     McCraCKEN,  J.  M. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  in  all  grades ;  specific  and 
practical  methods  and  procedures  for  attacking  these  problems.  Each  student  will  identify  a 
problem  in  his  own  school  and  submit  a  proposed  solution  for  it.  (Not  more  than  6  hours  in 
reading  can  be  applied  toward  a  degree.) 

En.  482. — Planning  for  Improved  Daily  Living.    3  credits. 

8:15   daily  to    10:35   daily.      (First   three   weeks.)      YN-311.    STEVENS, 
G.  A.,  and  MITCHELL,  J.  0. 

The  technique  of  using  Florida  resources  in  the  areas  of  arts  and  crafts,  architecture,  housing, 
interior  decorating,  landscaping ;  appreciation  and  some  understanding  of  fine  arts,  costume 
designing,  health  practices,  and  social  relationships. 

En.  502. — Elementary  School  Curriculum.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.     YN-138.     MORRISON. 

A  study  of  a  certain  group  of  elementary  children ;  development  and  organization  of  materials 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular   group   concerned ;   evaluation. 

En.  507. — Educational  Psychology.     3  credits. 
3:45  daily.    YN-134.    WORCESTER. 

A  review  of  the  trends  in  the  applications  of  psychology  to  problems  of  education ;  problems 
directly  related  to  the  needs  of  students   enrolled. 

En.  508. — Democracy  and  Education.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    YN-134.     NORMAN,  J.  W. 

The  nature  of  experience ;  the  nature  of  institutions ;  the  social  inheritance ;  the  individual ; 
society ;  socialization  ;  social  control ;  dynamic  and  static  societies  ;  education  its  own  end. 

En.  518. — High  School  Administration.     3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    YN-140.     Leps,  J.  M. 

An  intensive  study  of  specific  problems  in  organizing  and  administering  the  modern  high 
school,  with  special  reference  to  Florida. 

En.  520. — High  School  Curriculum.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    YN-140.    OLSON,  C.  M. 

A  study  of  the  needs  of  a  particular  group  of  adolescent  children ;  changes  and  adjustments 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  particular  group ;  evaluation  of  progress. 

En.  521. — School  Finance  and  Business  Administration.     3   credits.      (Formerly 
En.  521. — Business  Administration  of  a  School  System.) 
8:15  daily.     YN-218.     JOHNS,  R.  L. 

School  financial  records  and  reports,  the  preparation  and  administration  of  budgets,  purchasing 
procedures,  the  issuance  and  sale  of  school  bonds  and  other  problems  relating  to  the  procuring 
and  spending  of  revenue ;  a  thesis  on  a  special  problem. 

En.  530. — Individual  Work.     Variable  credit;  maximum  credit  6. 
To  arrange.     MEAD,  A.  R.,  and  STAFF. 
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En.  542. — Problems  in  Measurement,  Evaluation  and  Guidance.     Variable  credit; 
maximum  credit  6. 

1:15  daily  and  to  arrange.    YN-218.    CUMBEE,  C.  F. 

En.  568. — Problems  in  Agricultural  Education.     3  credits. 

10:45  and  2:30  daily.     (First  three  weeks.)     YN-150,     Garris,  E.  W., 
and  LOFTEN,  W.  T. 

Designed  for  graduate  students  who  are  qualified  to  select  and  pursue  advanced  problems. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  given  problems  concerning  the  improvement  of  Future  Farmer  programs. 
The  results  of  the  selected  problems  are  to  be  reported  in  the  form  of  term  papers. 

En.  597. — Administration  of  the  Elementary  School.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    YN-140.     MORRISON. 

The  administration  of  the  elementary  school ;  a  study  of  problems  of  elementary  school 
principals  such  as  supervision,  professional  growth,  selection  of  teachers,  relation  of  administrative 
officers,  discipline,  child  health,  attendance,  etc. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

El.  342. — Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  El.  341-342. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-213.     NELSON,  P.  H. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-213.    WILSON,  J.  W. 

El.  344. — Problems  in  Direct  and  Alternating  Currents.     3  credits.     Corequisite: 
El.  342. 

10:45  daily.     EG-202.    NELSON,  P.  H. 

Kirehhoff's  laws  for  electric  and  magnetic  circuits ;  single  phase  circuit  analysis  ;  energy  and 
power ;  wave  form ;  coupled  circuits ;  balanced  and  unbalanced  polyphase  circuits.  Kerchner  and 
Corcoran,   Alternating  Current  Circuits. 

El.  350. — Dynamo  Laboratory.    1  credit.    The  second  half  of  the  course  El.  349- 
350.    Corequisite:  EL  342. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  to  10:35  M.  W.  BN-106.  TiMPAS,  A.  L. 

Section  2.       7:00  to  10:35  T.  Th.  BN-106.  TiMPAS,  A.  L. 

Section  3.       1:15  to     4:50  M.  W.  BN-106.  TIMPAS,  A.  L. 

Section  4.       1:15  to     4:50  T.  Th.  BN-106.  TiMPAS,  A.  L. 

El.  445. — Electrical  Instruments,  Meters,  and  Relays.     3  credits.     Prerequisites: 
El.  342,  El.  344,  and  El.  346. 

8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    EG-202.    WILSON,  J.  W. 

Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.    BN-104,    WILSON,  J.  W. 

Indicating  instruments ;  demand  instruments ;  recording  and  integrating ;  instrument  trans- 
formers ;  measurement  of  circuit  constants  at  low  frequency  and  at  radio  frequency ;  measurement 
of  frequency ;  wave  form,  power  factor  and  phase  angle ;  vacuum  tube  instruments.  Knowlton, 
Electric  Power  Metering. 

ENGLISH 

Eh.  218. — Literary  Masters  of  England.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Eh.  217-218.    May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  217. 
9:30  daily.     LA-210.       MURPHREE,  A.  A. 
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Eh.  224. — Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Eh.  223-224.     May  be  taken  for  credit  without  Eh.  223. 
12:00  daily.     LA-210.     MURPHREE,  A.  A. 

Eh.  301. — Shakespeare.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    LA-210.    Herbert,  T.  W. 

The  primary  design  is  to  increase  the  student's  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  plays. 
Devoted  chiefly  to  the  romantic  comedies  and  the  history  plays,  including :  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Much  Ado,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  the  Second, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth.  As  an  aid  to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  and  drama  are  treated  briefly. 

Eh.  327. — Imaginative  Writing.    2  credits. 
To  arrange.      COFFIN. 

A  special  course  in  creative  writing  to  be  offered  for  three  weeks  by  Robert  P.  Tristram 
CoflBn.  scholar,  critic,  and  poet.  For  schedule  of  this  course  see  special  announcements  to  be 
published  later. 

Eh.  355. — Business  Writing,     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  C-3. 
1:15  daily.    LA-311.    CLARK,  W.  A. 

A  general  course  in  business  letter  and  report  writing.  The  more  common  types  of  business 
letters  are  written,  such  as  letters  of  application,  letters  of  credit,  and  sales  letters.  Reports  are 
written  upon  projects  of  the  student's  special  interest. 

This  course  is  especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  Business  Administration  and 
allied  fields. 

Eh,  365. — Contemporary  Literature:   Fiction.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    LA-311. 

A  consideration  of  the  most  important  English  and  American  writers  of  prose  fiction  from 
Thomas  Hardy   to   the  present,   with   major   emphasis   upon   recent   novelists. 

Eh.  399. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature-     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LA-311.    HERBERT,  T.  W. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  literature,  its  types,  forms,  content,  and  values.  Designed 
to  provide  the  student  with  a  better  critical  understanding  of  literary  art.  Lectures,  wide  reading, 
and  discussion. 

Eh.  401. — American  Literature.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     LA-311.     MANNING. 

A  study  of  American  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  1850. 

Eh.  405. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     LA-311.     Stroup,  T.  B. 

A  survey  of  the  English  stage  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan,  with  emphasis  upon  principal  plays, 
playwrights,  and  dramatic  tendencies. 

Eh.  415. — Milton.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    LA-210.    STROUP,  T.  B. 

Though  the  emphasis  will  fall  upon  Paradise  Lost,  all  of  Milton's  poetry  will  be  read  and 
much  of  his  prose.  Attention  will  be  given  to  Milton's  social,  religious,  educational,  and  philosophi- 
cal views,  and  his  work  will  be  related  to  his  age.  Wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
will  be  expected. 

Eh.  443. — The  English  Romantic  Period.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     LA-210.     MORRIS,  A.  C. 

Reading  and  discussion.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  work  of  Bums,  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth. 
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GRADUATE   COURSES 

Eh.  501. — American  Literature.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.     LA-311.     MANNING. 

Eh.  505. — Drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    LA-311.     Stroup,  T.  B. 

Eh.  515. — Milton.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    LA-210.     STROUP,  T.  B. 

Eh.  529. — Graduate  Seminar.    1  credit. 

7:00  daily.     LA-210.     MORRIS,  A.  C. 

Eh.  543. — The  English  Romantic  Period.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LA-210.     MORRIS,  A.  C. 

A  study  chiefly  of  the  ppetry  and  criticism  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Ey.  411. — Apiculture  (Principles  of  Beekeeping).    3  credits. 
7:00  M.  T.  W.  Th.     AG-308.     MURPHEY,  M. 
Laboratory:    2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.    AG-308. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  a  bee  colony,  life  processes,  races  of  bees,  manipulation,  value 
of  colonies,  nectar  and  pollen  sources,  pollination  value,  diseases,  selection  of  apiary  site,  economic 
importance  of  industry,  apparatus,  and  marketing  of  products.     Phillips,  Principles  of  Beekeeping. 

GRADUATE    COURSE 

Ey.  503. — Problems  in  Entomology.    2  to  4  credits. 
To  arrange.     AG-309.     MURPHEY,  M. 

FORESTRY 

Fy.  220. — Introduction  to  Forestry.    2  credits. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    HT-410. 

Fy.  333. — Principles  of  Wildlife  Management.    3  credits, 
9:30  daily.    HT-410. 

The  basic  principles  and  concepts  of  wildlife  as  a  crop,  its  increase,  conservation  and  manage- 
ment, inclusive  of  game  birds,  fish,  and  mammals. 

Fy.  431. — Forest  Problems  Seminar.     2-5  credits. 

To  arrange.     Given  in  Summer  Camp.     STAFF. 

A  continuation  of  the  summer-camp  work  given   during  the  first  term. 

FRENCH 

Fh.  34. — First- Year  French.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  33-34. 
8:15  daily.    BU-201. 

Fh.  202. — Second- Year  French.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Fh.  201- 
202. 

9:30  daily.     BU-205.     Brunet,  J. 
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Fh.  306. — French  Conversation  and  Composition.     3  credits.       The  second  half 
of  the  course  Fh,  305-306,  but  either  half  of  the  course  may  be  taken  for 
credit.    Prerequisite:  Fh.  201-202  or  Ipermission  of  instructor. 
8:15  daily.    BU-101.    Brunet,  J. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

Gl.  302. — Children's  Science.    2  credits. 

8:15  daily.     YN-142.     McCRACKEN,  J.  M. 

GERMAN 

Gn.  34. — First-Year  German.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn.  33-34. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-305.     BJARNASON,   L.   L. 
Section  2.     12:00  daily.     BU-305.     TEN  HOOR,  G. 

Gn.  201. — Second-Year   German.     3   credits.     The  first  half  of   the   course   Gn. 
201-202.     Prerequisite:  Gn.  34  or  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    BU-301.    BJARNASON,  L.  L. 

Gn.  202. — Second-Year  German.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Gn. 
201-202.    Prerequisite:  Gn.  201  or  equivalent. 
10:45  daily.    BU-305.    TEN  HoOR,  G. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HPl.   373. — Methods   and   Materials   in   Elementary    School   Physical    Education. 

3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     GY.     STEVENS,  B.  K. 

HPl.  384. — Physical  Activities  in  School.    3  credits.     Open  only  to  men. 
10:45  daily.     GY.     STEVENS,  B.  K. 

HPl.  387. — Health  Education.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    UA-201.    HARNETT,  A.  L. 

HPl.  462. — Community  Recreation.     3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    UA-201.    FOSTER,  F.  D. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  such  problems  as  providing  facilities  and  equipment,  setting  up  the 
program,  budgeting  and  financing,  selecting  and  supervising  the  staff. 

GRADUATE    COURSE 

HPl.  532. — Guided  Professional  Development  in  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

3  credits. 

1:15  daily.    UA-201.     HARNETT,  A.  L. 

Designed  to  offer  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  an  opportunity  to  work  on  problems 
and  projects  related  to  their  job  and  to  offer  further  study  in  areas  in  which  there  is  need  for 
additional  training. 
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HISTORY 

Hy.  241. — History  of  the  Modern  World.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   C-1  or  Hy. 
313-314. 

7:00  daily.    PE-112. 

Hy.  302. — American  History,  1776  to  1830.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Hy.  301-302. 

8:15  daily.    PE-112.    HAMMOND,  H. 

The  early  Constitutional  Period. 

Hy.  362. — English  History  Since  1688.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Hy.  361-362.     Prerequisite:  C-1  or  Hy,  313-314. 
9:30  daily.    PE-112.    FUNK,  A.  L. 

England  and  the  British  Empire  from  the  Glorious  Revolution  to  the  present. 

Hy.  364. — Latin  American  History  Since  1850.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of 
the  course  Hy.  363-364. 

10:45  daily.    PE-112. 

History  of  Latin  America  to  the  present. 

Hy.  425. — Far  East  in  Modern  Times.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    PE-112.    Hanna,  P.  L. 

A  survey  of  developments  in  Japan,  China,  Southeast  Asia,  and  India  during  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  relations  of  the  West  with  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia. 

Hy.  502.— American  History,  1776  to  1830.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    PE-112.    HAMMOND,  H. 

Hy.  510. — U.  S.  History  Seminar.    3  credits. 
To  arrange.    DOTY,  F.  A. 

Hy.  525. — Far  East  in  Modern  Times.     3  credits. 

12:00  daily.    PE-112.    HANNA,  P.  L. 

Hy.  562.— English  History  Since  1688.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    PE-112.     FUNK,  A.  L. 

Hy.  564. — Latin  American  History  Since  1850.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-112. 

HORTICULTURE 

He.  319. — Maintenance  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    AG-209.    Watkins,  J.  V. 

A  study  of  present-day  practices  in  the  management  of  the  trees,  palms  and  shrubs  that  are 
used  in  Florida  landscape  ■  plantings.  Special  attention  is  given  to  factors  influencing  growth, 
transplanting,  feeding  and  pruning ;  trends  in  wound  dressings  and  cavity  treatments ;  and  the 
pruning  of  dooryard  fruits  that  serve  as  ornamentals. 

He.  429. — Ornamental  Horticulture.    3  credits. 
7:00  daily.     AG-209.     WATKINS,  J.  V. 

Plant  materials  suitable  for  use  in  ornamental  horticulture  with  special  application  to  the 
beautification  of  homes  and  schools  in  Florida. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

In.  112. — Mechanical  Drawing.     2  credits. 

9:30  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

For  industrial  arts  students.  Perspective  rendering,  tracings  and  blue  prints  for  a  small 
building ;  different  types  of  letters,  machine  sketching,  and  conventions.  Suggestions  and  plans 
as  to  the  most  effective  way  of  teaching  a  course  of  this  type. 

In.  212.— General  Shop.    2  credits. 

10:45  daily.    YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Designed   for   industrial  arts   students.     Use  of   hand   tools   and   power   machines,  with   special 

emphasis  on  the  speed  lathe;  use,  parts  and  care  of  machines;  shop  equipment  and  construction. 

In    addition    to   the    development    of    manipulative    skills,    special    emphasis    is    given  to    selecting 
projects,  and  writing  the  various  types  of  instruction  sheets. 

In.  306. — General  Metal  Sliop.    3  credits. 

1:15  daily.     YN-Shop.     STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Layout  and  construction  in  sheet  metal ;  scope  of  sheet  metal,  various  methods  of  construction, 
shop  arrangements  and  equipment ;  metals,  materials  and  processes  essential  to  oxyacetylene  and 
arc  welding  ;  forge  and  heat  treating. 

In.  401. — Architectural  Drawing.    3  credits. 

2:30  daily.    YN-Shop.    STRICKLAND,  T.  W. 

Designed  for  industrial  arts  teachers.  Building  materials,  sources  and  prices ;  landscaping 
as  to  orientation ;  plans,  elevations,  sections,  details,  conventions ;  types  and  styles  of  domestic 
architecture  and  a  review  of  the  history  of  architecture. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Ig.  366. — Engineering  Mechanics  —  Dynamics.     3  credits.     Preiequisite :  Ig.  365. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-211.     KING,  I.  L. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.    EG-211.     KING,  I.   L. 

Ig.  367. — Strength  of  Materials.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Ig.  365. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      8:15  daily.     EG-209.    ESHLEMAN,  S.  K. 
Section  2.     10:45  daily.     EG-209.    HiRSCH,  F. 

Tension,  compression,  shear,  stress  and  strain ;  combined  stresses ;  riveted  joints  for  pressure 
vessels  and  structural  work ;  torsion ;  bending  moments ;  stresses  and  deflection  of  simple,  canti- 
lever, and  continuous  beams ;  concrete  beams ;  curved  beams  and  hooks  ;  eccentric  loading  ;  columns  ; 
and  elastic  strain  energy. 

Ig.  370. — Job  Evaluation.    2  credits.    Prerequisite:    Upper  Division  Registration. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    BN-209.    HiRSCH,  F. 

Analysis  of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  various  jobs  and  comparison  from  point  of  view  of 
difficulty,  responsibility,  skill  education  and  working  conditions ;  determination  of  rates  of  com- 
pensation and  proper  relation  to  each  other  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  job  to  industry. 

JOURNALISM 

Jm.  216. — Principles  of  Journalism.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    LW-202.    LOWRY,  W.  L. 

Principles  and  ethics  underlying  newspaper  and  magazine  publishing  and  news   reporting. 
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Jm.  314. — Magazine  Writing  and  Editing,     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.     LW-202.     LOWRY,  W.  L. 

Preparation  of  special  articles  for  publication  in  newspapers  and  magazines  coordinated  with 
study  of  magazine  editing  problems.     Supervised  marketing  of  articles  produced  in  the  course. 

LAW 

The  courses  offered  in  law  each  term  will  provide  work  for  entering  as  well 
as  advanced  students. 

Lw.  304. — Contracts.     3  credits. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.     LW-105. 
Section  2.      9:30  daily.     LW-105. 

Third  party  beneficiaries ;  joint  obligations ;  interpretation  of  contracts ;  rules  relating  to 
evidence  and   construction :   discharge  of  contracts.     Shepherd,   Cases   on   Contracts. 

Lw.  306. — Domestic  Relations.     2  credits. 

8:15  M.  W.  Th.  F.    LW-105.    CLARK,  V.  W. 

Contract  to  marry ;  marriage ;  consent ;  formalities ;  status  of  wife  and  child ;  annulment ; 
divorce  and  separation.     Jacobs,  Cases  on  Domestic  Relations,   2nd  edition. 

Lw.  309. — Property.    2  credits. 

10:45  M.  W.  Th.  F.    LW-201.    WILSON.  J.  R. 

Personal  property  ;  possession  and  rights  based  thereon  ;  acquisition  of  title ;  liens  and  pledges ; 
conversion.     Warren,  Cases  on  Proverty,  2nd  edition. 

Lw.  401. — United  States  Constitutional  Law.     4  credits. 
9:30  daily  and  7:00  W.  F.      LW-201. 

Distribution  of  powers  ;  civil  rights  ;  impairment  of  contractual  obligations ;  due  process  ;  equal 
protection ;    interstate   commerce.      Dodd,    Cases    on   Constitutional   Law. 

Lw.  407. — Legal  Bibliography.     2  credits. 

2:30  M.  W.  Th.  F.     LW-201.     CLARK,  V.  W. 

The  classes  of  law  books ;  the  location  and  use  of  decisions  and  statutes ;  the  trial  brief ;  the 
brief  on  appeal.     Brandt,  How  to  Find  the  Law,  Srd  edition. 

Lw.  411. — Florida  Constitutional  Law.     2  credits. 

10:45  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-105.    Trusler,  H.  R. 

Constitutional  guarantees ;  departments  of  government ;  homesteads  and  exemptions ;  married 
women's  property.     Constitution,   Statutes,  and  Judicial  Decisions  of  Florida. 

Lw.  416. — Insurance.    2  credits. 

1:15  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-201. 

Theory,  significance  ;  insurable  interest ;  concealment ;  representations  ;  warranties  ;  subrogation  ; 
waiver  and  estoppel ;   assignees,   beneficiaries ;   creditors.     Vance,  Cases   on  Insurance,    Srd   edition. 

Lw.  509. — Sales.    2  credits. 

12:00  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-201. 

Sale  and  contract  to  sell ;  statute  of  frauds ;  illegality ;  conditions  and  warranties ;  delivery, 
acceptance  and  receipt ;  vendor's  lien  ;  stoppage  in  transitu ;  bills  of  lading ;  remedies  of  seller  and 
buyer.     Void,  On  Sales. 
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Lw.  533. — Labor  Law.    2  credits. 

8:15  M.  T.  Th.  F.     LW-201.    WILSON,  J.  R. 

Exercise  of  risrht  of  combination  by  employers  and  employees ;  interferences  with  contractual 
relationships ;  conduct  of  strikes ;  strike  objectives ;  trade  agreements ;  boycott ;  the  "Union 
Label"  ;  employer  interference  with  the  right  to  work  and  trade.     Handler,  Cases  on  Labor  Law. 


MATHEMATICS 


Ms.  105. — Basic  Mathematics.    4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-101. 

Morales,  J.  A. 

Section  2. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-206. 

Snow. 

Section  3. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-101. 

Patterson,  P.  B. 

Section  4. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-101. 

Stephens,  H.  W. 

Section  5. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-101. 

Lytle,  E.  J. 

Section  6. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-101. 

Lang,  G.  B. 

Section  7. 

1:15  daily. 

PE-101. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 


Ms.  106. — Basic  Mathematics.  4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.       7:00  daily.     PE-11. 


Stephens,  H.  W. 


Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-11. 

Lytle,  E.  J. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-11. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-11. 

Young,  J.  W. 

Section  5. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-102. 

Patterson,  P.  B 

Section  6. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-11. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 

Ms,  311. — Advanced  College  Algebra.     3  credits.     The  first  half  of  the  course 
Ms.  311-312.'  Prerequisite:  Ms.  105-106,  or  equivalent. 
9:30  daily.    LA-314.    PiRENIAN,  Z.  M. 

The  further  treatment  of  some  of  the  material  and  processes  of  Ms.  105-106,  and  the  intro- 
duction to  more  advanced  topics. 

Ms.  325. — Advanced  General  Mathematics.     3  credits. 
7:00  daily.    LA-204. 

Designed  for  high  school  teachers.  Selected  topics  having  a  direct  and  significant  bearing 
upon  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  high  school.  Consideration  of  the  subject  matter  itself  and 
its  relation  to  adequate  reorganization  programs,  both  in  the  light  of  general  modern  objectives 
and  experience  obtained  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  University  College.  Ms.  325  is 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  general   (practical)   mathematics  and  algebra  in  high  schools. 

Ms.  353. — Differential  Calculus.     4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-209. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-102. 

Gager,  W.  a. 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

PE-102. 

Young,  J.  W. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-209. 

Kokomoor,  F.  W 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-102. 

An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 
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Ms.  354. — Integral  Calculus.    4  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 


Section  1. 

7:00  daily. 

PE-10. 

Section  2. 

8:15  daily. 

PE-10. 

Phipps, 

Section  3. 

9:30  daily. 

EG-209. 

Snow. 

Section  4. 

10:45  daily. 

PE-10. 

Section  5. 

12:00  daily. 

PE-10. 

C.   G. 


An  additional  hour  each  week  for  each  section  will  be  arranged. 


Ms.  421. — Higher  Mathematics  for  Engineers  and  Physicists. 

requisite:  Ms.  353-354. 

9:30  daily.     SC-215.     LANG,  G.  B. 

An  introduction  to  various  mathematical  fields. 


3  credits.     Pre- 


GRADUATE    COURSES 

Ms.  502. — Vector  Analysis.     3  credits. 

10:45  daily.     SC-215.     PHIPPS,  C.  G. 

The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors  in  two  and  three  dimensions  ;  applications  to  problems  in 
Physics  and  Engineering. 

Ms.  552. — Advanced  Topics  in  Calculus.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Ms.  551-552. 

8:15  daily.    LA-306. 

Ms.  568. — History  of  Elementary  Mathematics.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     SC-215.     KOKOMOOR,  F.  W. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  mathematics   through  the  calculus,   with   special   emphasis    on 
the  changes  of  the  processes  of  operation  and  methods  of  teaching. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Ml.  182. — Descriptive  Geometry.    2  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ml.  181. 

(Register  for  the  Lecture  Section  and  four  Laboratory  Sections.) 
Lecture  Section  1:       2:30  W.     CH-AU.    Neff,  T.  O. 
Laboratory  Sections: 


Section  11. 

8:15 

to 

10:35  M. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  12. 

10:45 

to 

1:05  M. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  13. 

1:15 

to 

3:35  M. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  14. 

8:15 

to 

10:35  T. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  15. 

10:45 

to 

1:05  T. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  16. 

1:15 

to 

3:35  T. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  17. 

8:15 

to 

10:35  W. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  18. 

10:45 

to 

1:05  W. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  19. 

8:15 

to 

10:35  Th. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  20. 

10:45 

to 

1:05  Th. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  21. 

1:15 

to 

3:35  Th. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  22. 

8:15 

to 

10:35  F. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  23. 

10:45 

to 

1:05  F. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 

Section  24. 

1:15 

to 

3:35  F. 

TC. 

Neff, 

T. 

0. 
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Section  25.      8:15  to  10:35  S.         TC.     Neff,  T.  0. 
Section  26.     10:45  to     1:05  S.         TC.     Neff,  T.  0. 

The   principles   of   projection   and   the   development   of   surfaces.      Frash,    Geometric    Drawing. 

MI.  281, — Elementary  Design.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Ml.  282. 

(Register  for  one  Lecture  Section  and  one  Laboratory  Section.) 

Lecture  Section  1.      9:30  M.  T.  W.  Th.     EG-202.     DENT,  J.  A. 
Lecture  Section  2.     10:45  M.  T.  W.  Th.     BN-208.     DENT,  J.  A. 
Laboratory  Section  11.      1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.     EG-304.    DENT,  J.  A. 
Laboratory  Section  12.       1:15  to  4:50  T.  Th.    EG-304.    DENT,  J.  A. 

The  size  and  proportions  of  standard  machine  parts,  screws,  thread,  bolts,  nuts,  pipe,  pipe 
fittings,  shafts,  bearing,  tolerances  and  allowances,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  springs,  lubrication, 
and  design  of  simple  machine  parts.     French,  Engineering  Drawing. 

Ml.  368. — Mechanical  Laboratory.  1  credit.     Prerequisite:  Ml.  387.     Corequisite: 
Ml.  386. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       1:15  M.  W.  EG-213.  Remp,  G. 

2:30  to  4:50  M.  W.  EG-103.  REMP,  G. 

Section  2.       1:15  T.  Th.  EG-213.  REMP,  G. 

2:30  to  4:50  T.  Th.  EG-103.  REMP,  G. 

Analysis  of  fuels,  heating  value,  flue  gas  analysis,  and  the  testing  of  boilers,  turbines,  engines 
and  steam  plant  auxiliary  apparatus.     Shoop   and  Tuve,  Mechanical  Engineering   Practice. 

Ml.  386.— Power  Engineering.    3  credits.    Prerequisites:    Ml.  385  and  Cg.  467-468. 
9:30  daily.    EG-211.     GOETHE,  S.  P. 

steam  and  Diesel  engine  power  plants  and  their  auxiliary  equipment.  Gaffert,  Steam  Power 
Stations. 

MUSIC 

Msc.  103. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three.    3  credits. 
1:15  daily.    YN-311.    Menz. 

The  child  voice ;  rote  songs ;  development  of  rhythm ;  sight-singing ;  development  of  skills 
necessary  for  teaching  primary  music. 

Msc  104. — Materials  and  Methods  for  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    YN-311.    Menz. 

Development  of  sight-singing ;  study  of  problems  pertaining  to  intermediate  grades ;  part  sing- 
ing ;  song  repertoire ;  appreciation  work  suitable  for  intermediate  grades. 

Msc.  302. — Choral  Directing.    2  credits. 

5:30  to  6:30  M.  T.,  Laboratory  to  arrange.    AU.    DeBruyn,  J.  W. 

A  continuation  of  Msc.  301.  Choral  voice,  solfeggio,  interpretation,  problems  of  ensembles, 
repertoire  evaluation,  practice  in  ensemble  directing. 

PAINTING 

Courses  in  Painting  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  problem  or  project  method, 
and  accomplishment  is  the  sole  criterion  for  advancement. 

Credits  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  projects  completed.  Laboratories 
will  be  conducted  nine  hours  daily  and  will  remain  open  for  additional  hours 
for  those  who  desire  to  use  them. 
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Pg.  101. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.    Variable  credit. 
24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  creative  introductory  course  for  beKinners. 

Pg.  102. — Fundamentals  of  Pictorial  Art.     Variable  credit. 
24  to  48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Ptr.   101. 

Pg.  211. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  1.    Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pk.   102. 

Pg.  212. — Projects  in  Painting,  Group  2.    Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.  211. 

Pg.  221. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  1.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Per.  102. 

Pg.  222. — Projects  in  Commercial  Art,  Group  2.     Variable  credit. 
48  hours  to  be  arranged.    LW-302. 

A  continuation  of  Pg.   221. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 

Pgy.  222. — Practical  Pharmacognosy.     3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pgy.  221-222. 

1:15  M.  W.  F.    CH-316.     Gramling,  L.  G. 

Laboratory:     8:15  to  11:50  T.  Th.  S.     CH-316.     GRAMLING,  L.  G. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

Ply.  363. — Applied  Physiology.    5  credits.    Prerequisite:   C-6  or  Bly.  101. 
8:15  to  10:35  M.  W.  F.    CH-316.    Mattis,  P.  A. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  4:50  M.  W.  F.    CH-400.    MATTIS,  P.  A. 

A  study  of  fundamental  physiological  processes  and  their  interrelationships  in  the  normal 
human  being,  including  the  application  of  drugs  in  the  alterations  of  these  processes. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Ppy.  304. — Aesthetics.    3  credits. 

10:45  daily.    SC-209.    Fox,  G.  G. 

A  study  of  the  significance  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  beauty.  The  most  important  theories  of 
the  past  and  present  will  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  particular  works  of  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  m.usic.  Reading  will  include  Aristotle,  Longinus,  Maritain,  Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche,  Tolstoy,  Croce,  Dewey,  and  Barnes. 

Ppy.  409. — Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    SC-209.    Fox,  G.  G. 

The  history  of  ideas  from  earliest  Greece  to  the  Renaissance  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
human  value,  i.  e..  what  men  in  the  past  judged  to  be  true,  beautiful,  and  good,  and  how  their 
judgments  were  related  to  their  fundamental  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  reality. 
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PHYSICS 

102. — General  Physics.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps.  101-102. 
Prerequisites:  Ps.  101  and  207.    Corequisite:  Ps.  208. 

(Register  for  one  Discussion  Section  and  one  Demonstration  Section.) 
Demonstration  Sections: 

BN-203.  TELLER,  M.  H. 
BN-203.  Teller,  M,  H. 
BN-203.  Teller,  M.  H. 


Section  1.  10:45  F 
Section  2.  2:30  F 
Section  3.      3:45  F, 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section  11.      7:00  daily, 
Section  12.      9:30  daily 


BN-210. 
BN-210. 


Ps.  206.— General  Physics.    3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Ps.  205-206. 
Prerequisites:  Ps.  205  and  207.     Corequisite:  Ps.  208. 

(Register  for  one  Discussion  Section  and  one  Demonstration  Section.) 


Ps. 


Demonstration  Sections: 

Section 

1. 

10:45  F. 

BN-203.    Teller,  M.  H. 

Section 

2. 

2:30  F. 

BN-203.    Teller,  M.  H. 

Section 

3. 

3:45  F. 

BN-203.     TELLER,  M.  H. 

Discussion  Sections: 

Section 

11. 

7:00  daily.     BN-208. 

Bless,  A,  A. 

Section 

12. 

8:15  daily.     BN-208. 

Bless,  A.  A. 

Section 

13. 

8:15  daily.     BN-203. 

Section 

14. 

9:30  daily.     BN-203. 

Rumple,  0.  E. 

Section 

15. 

10:45  daily.    BN-210. 

Section 

16. 

10:45  daily.     BN-209. 

Cowan. 

208. — General  Physics  Laboratory.     1  credit.     To  accompany  Ps. 

(Regist 

Br  for  one  section  only.) 

Section 

1. 

7:00  to 

9:20 

M.  Th. 

BN-306.     SWANSON,  D 
STAFF. 

Section 

2. 

7:00  to 

9:20 

M.  Th. 

BN-307. 

Section 

3. 

9:30  to 

11:50 

M.  Th. 

BN-306. 

Section 

4. 

9:30  to 

11:50 

M.  Th. 

BN-307. 

Section 

5. 

12:00  to 

2:20 

M.  Th. 

BN-306. 

Section 

6. 

12:00  to 

2:20 

M.  Th. 

BN-307. 

Section 

7. 

2:30  to 

4:50 

T.  Th. 

BN-306. 

Section 

8. 

2:30  to 

4:50 

T.  Th. 

BN-307. 

Section 

9. 

7:00  to 

9:20 

T.  F. 

BN-306. 

Section 

10. 

7:00  to 

9:20 

T.  F. 

BN-307. 

Section 

11. 

9:30  to 

11:50 

T.  F. 

BN-306. 

Section 

12, 

9:30  to 

11:50 

T.  F. 

BN-307. 

Section 

13. 

12:00  to 

2:20 

T.  F. 

BN-306. 

Section 

14. 

12:00  to 

2:20 

T.  F. 

BN-307. 

Section 

15. 

7:00  to 

9:20 

W.  S. 

BN-306. 

Section 

16. 

7:00  to 

9:20 

W.  S. 

BN-307. 

102  or  208. 


C,  and 
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Ps.  309.— Light.     4  credits.     Prerequisite:     One   year   of   physics,     Corequisite: 
Calculus. 

8:15  daily.    BN-210.    SWANSON,  D.  C. 
Laboratory:       1:15  to  4:15  W.  and 

2:30  to  5:30  F.     BN-304.     SWANSON,  D.  C. 

An  intermediate  treatment,  with  illustrative  experiments,  of  lenses,  optical  instruments,  inter- 
ference, diffraction,  dispersion,  polarization,  spectra,  and  the  Bohr  theory. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY  ^ 

Pt.  321.— Plant  Pathology.     3  credits. 

8:15  M.  W.    HT-407.    WEBER,  G.  F. 
Laboratory:    1:15  to  3:35  M.  T.  W.  Th.    HT-407. 

Plant  diseases  caused  by  mechanical  injury,  environmental  factors,  parasitic  bacteria,  fungi 
and  other  plants;  life  cycles  and  role  of  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria;  the  economic  importance 
and  control  of  plant  disease. 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Pt,  523. — Advanced  Plant  Pathology.     3  to  6  credits. 
To  arrange.    HT-407.     WEBER,  G.  F. 

A  study  of  the  diseases  of  crop  plants  and  the  organisms  causing  them. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Pel.  310.— International  Relations.     3  credits.     The   second  half  of  the  course 
Pel,  309-310. 

8:15  daily.    AG-104.     HAMMOND,  A.  E. 

Pel.  314. — American  Government  and  Polities.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pel.  313-314. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.      7:00  daily.     LA-306.     DOVELL,  J.  E. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     LA-306. 

Pel.  406.— History  of  Political  Theory.    3  credits.    The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  405-406. 

9:30  daily.    LA-306. 

Pel.  408. — Comparative  Government.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course 
Pel.  407-408. 

12:00  daily.    LA-306. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Pel.  506.— History  of  Political  Theory.    3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    LA-306. 

Pel.  508. — Comparative  Government.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    LA-306. 
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Pel.  510. — International  Relations.     3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    AG-104.    HAMMOND,  A.  E. 

Pel.  514. — Seminar.    3  credits. 
To  arrange. 

PORTUGUESE  (BRAZILIAN) 

Pe.  34.— First- Year  Portuguese  (Brazilian).     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the 
course  Pe.  33-34.      ^ 

9:30  daily.    BU-101. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psy.  201. — General  Psychology.     3  credits. 
(Register  for  one  section  only.) 
Section  1.      8:15  daily.    PE-206. 
Section  2.      9:30  daily.     PE-206.     WiMBERLY,  S.  E. 
Section  3.     10:45  daily.     PE-206.    WiMBERLY,  S.  E, 
Section  4.     12:00  daily.     PE-206. 

Psy.  306. — Applied  Psychology.    3  credits. 

8:15  daily.    PE-114.     WILLIAMS,  0. 

Application  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  psychology  to  the  major  problems  in  human 
relations :  studies  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  employment,  job  analysis,  efifect  of  conditions  and 
methods  of  work  on  productivity ;  psychological  factors  in  advertising  and  selling ;  problems  of 
human  motivation,  individual  differences,  and  personality. 

Psy.  312. — Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children.     3  credits. 
9:30  daily.    PE-114.    WILLIAMS,  O. 

Individual  differences ;  intelligence ;  feeble-mindedness ;  dull  and  backward  children ;  superior 
and  gifted  children ;  speech  and  motor  defects ;  sensory  and  neurological  disorders ;  conduct 
problems ;  social  and  emotional  maladjustments,  and  other  topics  concerning  exceptional  and 
mentally  peculiar  children. 

Psy.  402. — Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology.    3  credits.    Recommended  prep- 
aration: Psy.  401. 

10:45  daily.    PE-114. 

A  consideration  of  experimental  literature  in  the  fields  of  psychophysics,  sensation,  perception 
of  form,  color  and  space,  attention,  problem-solving,  and  the  higher  thought  processes. 

Psy.  405. — ^Psychological  Measurement.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Es.  203  and  |per- 
mission  of  the  instructor. 
12:00  daily.    PE-114. 

Quantitative  methods  of  experimental  psychology ;  collection  and  treatment  of  data ;  correla- 
tion ;  prediction ;  history  of  testing ;  nature  of  measurement ;  characteristics  of  groups ;  reliability 
of  tests  and  the  concept  of  correlation,  validity,  item  analysis ;  practice  in  the  construction  of 
psychological  tests. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Psy.  502. — Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-114. 

Offered  with   Psy.  402   with  extra  readings  and  reports   for  graduate  students. 
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Psy,  505, — Psychological  Measurement.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-114. 

Offered  with  Psy.  405  with  extra  readinsrs  and  reports   for  graduate  students. 

RELIGION 

Rn.  341. — The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.    UA-205. 

An  inquiry  into  the  literature  and  history  of  the  Hebrews  as  reflected  in  the  English  Bible. 

Rn.  362. — Problems  in  Religious  Philosophy.     3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     UA-205. 

An  attempt  to  examine  the  following  problems :  science  and  religion,  faith  and  reason,  human 
nature  and  religious  character,  prayer  and  worship,  mysticism  and  conduct,  the  conception  of  God, 
the  problem  of  evil,  freedom,  and  determination,  and  immortality. 

SCHOOL  ART 

Pc.  333. — Planning  the  Art  Curriculum  for  Grades  One  through  Six.     3  credits. 
1:15  to  3:35  M.  W.  F.     (Last  three  weeks.)     YN-316.    MITCHELL,  J.  0. 

A  study  of  all  valuable  types  of  school  art  expression  ;  the  fundamental  art  principles  needed 
by  school  children  to  express  themselves   in   various  media. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Scl.  301 — Children's  Social  Studies.    3  credits. 
2:30  daily.    YN-209.    GREEN,  E.  K. 

Content  material  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies,  with  implications  for  the  activity  program. 

Scl.  302. — Children's  Social  Studies.     3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     YN-209.     GREEN,  E.  K.  . 

A  continuation  of  ScL  301. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Sy.  241. — Sociological  Foundations  of  Modern  Life.    3  credits. 
8:15  daily.     PE-4.     QUACKENBUSH,  0.  F. 

Sy.  344. — Marriage  and  the  Family.     3  credits. 

7:00  daily.    PE-4.    QUACKENBUSH,  0.  F. 

Sy.  421. — Rural  Sociology.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-4. 

American  rural  life ;  changing  regions ;  major  trends  in  relation  to  resources  and  problems ; 
rural  social  and  economic  planning ;  the  rural  resources  of  Florida. 

Sy.  442. — Applied  Sociology.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.    PE-4. 

Theories  developed  in  previous  courses  applied  to  a  long-term  program  of  improvement ; 
social  investigation  as  the  basis  of  social  planning ;  outstanding  achievements  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Sy.  490.— The  South  Today.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.    PE-4.    Maclachlan,  J.  M. 
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The  social  resources  and  challenges  of  the  modern  South ;  measures  of  Southern  culture ;  the 
place  of  the  South  in  the  nation  ;  programs  and  plans  for  the  region  reviewed ;  a  broad  view  of 
the  foundations  ef  Southern  life. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Sy.  521. — Rural  Sociology.    3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-4. 

Sy.  544. — Marriage  and  the  Family.    3  credits. 

7:00  daily.     PE-4.     QUACKENBUSH,  0.  F. 

Sy.  560. — Special  Topics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
To  arrange.    Maclachlan,  J.  M.,  and  STAFF. 

Sy.  590.— The  South  Today.    3  credits. 

9:30  daily.     PE-4.     MACLACHLAN,  J.  M. 

SOILS 

Sis.  302.— Soil  Fertility.    3  credits.    Prerequisite:  Sis.  301. 
8:15  M.  T.  W.  Th.    AG-208.    McCall,  W.  W. 
Laboratory:     1:15  to  3:35  T.  Th.    AG-202. 

General  principles  of  soil  fertility ;  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological  factors  affecting  soil 
fertility  and  crop  production  ;  studies  of  samples  of  soil  from  the  home  farm ;  commercial  fertilizers, 
manures,  green  manures,  and  organic  matter  maintenance ;  crop  rotations  and  permanent  fertility. 

SPANISH 

See  the  schedule  for  the  first  term  for  a  description  of  a  special  Spanish 
program. 

Sh.  34.— First-Year  Spanish.  3  credits.  The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh.  33-34. 
Prerequisite:  Sh.  33. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.       7:00  daily.     BU-205. 

Section  2.     10:45  daily.     BU-205.     HAYES,  F.  C. 

Sh.  202. — Second- Year  Spanish.     3  credits.     The  second  half  of  the  course  Sh. 
201-202.     Prerequisite:  Sh.  201  or  equivalent. 
8:15  daily.    BU-205. 

Sh.  314. — Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  3  credits.  The  second  half 
of  the  course  Sh.  313-314.  Prerequisite:  Sh.  313  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Given  in  Spanish. 

8:15  daily.    BU-305. 

Sh.  403. — Golden  Age:  La  Novela  Picaresca.  3  credits.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  instructor. 

10:45  daily.    BU-201. 

Sh.  407. — Spanish- American  Literature.  3  credits.  Prerequite:  Permission  of 
instructor. 

12:00  daily.    BU-205.     HAYES,  F.  C. 
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(With  the  approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  graduate  students 
may  take   Sh.   407  as  part  of  the  craduate  major   in   Spanish.) 

GRADUATE  COURSE 

Sh.  503. — Golden  Age:    La  Novela  Picaresca.     3. credits. 
10:45  daily.     BU-201. 

SPEECH 

The  Department  of  Speech  maintains  a  clinic  in  speech  and  hearing  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Any  resident  of  Florida  may  come  to  the  clinic  during  the 
summer  for  diagnosis  and  treatment.     Hours:  2:30-4:50,  M.,  T.,  Th.,  F.,  PE-209. 

Sch.  241. — Effective  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   C-3,  or  consent  of  the 
student's  dean. 

(Register  for  one  section  only.) 

Section  1.  7:00  daily.  PE-205. 
Section  2.  8:15  daily.  PE-205. 
Section  3.       9:30  daily.     PE-205. 

Sch.  301. — Advanced  Public  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

2:30  daily.     PE-208. 

structure,  style,  and  delivery  of  speeches  for  formal  occasions,  veith  special  emphasis  on  the 
psychology   of    audience   persuasion  ;    practice    in    speaking    before    off-campus    audiences. 

Sch.  308. — Interpretation  of  Literature.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

9:30  daily.     PE-209.     TEW,  R.  E. 

Advanced  oral  interpretation  of  lyric  poetry,  dialect  reading,  novels,  plays ;  arrangement  and 
presentation   of   public   programs. 

Sch.  310. — Dramatic  Production:    Acting  and  Directing.     3  credits.     Prerequisite: 
Sch.  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 
3:45  daily.    PE-205. 

Problems  of  acting :  consideration  of  voice ;  reading  of  lines  and  principles  of  character 
interpretation.      Problems    of    directing:    casting,    rehearsing,    costuming,    and    make-up. 

Sch.  311. — Radio  Speaking.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:  Sch.  241  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

8:15  daily.     PE-209.     TEW,  R.  E. 

Study  of  vocal  considerations  for  all  uses  of  the  microphone ;  presentation  of  announcements, 
addresses,  and  radio  continuity ;  preparation  of  radio  drama. 

Sch.  315. — Applied  Phonetics.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Sch.  241   or  consent  of 
instructor. 

10:45  daily.    PE-205. 

A  dynamic  phonetic  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  speech ;  application  to  the  individual's  speech, 
to  the  study  of  dialects  and  foreign  languages,  and  to  remedial  procedure  in  speech  correction. 
Considerable  practice   in   vocal   performance   and   phonetic   transcription   using   the    IPA. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  —  SECOND  TERM  129 

Sch.  417. — Correction  of  Speech  Defects.     3  credits.     Prerequisite:   Sch.  417  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

1:15  daily.     PE-209. 

A  beeinnine  course  in  the  recognition  and  correction  of  common  speech  defects,  especially 
designed  for  teachers  and  those  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  problem  of 
individual  language  difficulties  and  the  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedure  in  cases  of  lisping, 
indistinct  enunciation,  pitch  and  quality  difficulties,  and  foreign  accent.  Observation  and  work 
in   the  Speech  Clinic. 

GRADUATE   COURSES 

Sch.  504. — Problems  in  Dramatic  Production.    3  credits. 
12:00  daily.     PE-209. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  problems  of  the  play  director ;  selecting,  casting,  rehearsing,  and 
mounting  the  play ;  designing  and  lighting  of  scenery.  Participation  in  directing  and  producing 
plays. 

Sch.  515. — Applied  Phonetics.     3  credits. 
10:45  daily.    PE-205. 

Application  of  phonetic  analysis  of  speech  sounds  to  dialect,  foreign  languages,  and  remedial 
speech  procedures.  Use  of  recordings  and  narrov?  phonetic  transcriptions  in  the  preparation  of 
a  dialect  manual. 

Sch.  517. — Advanced  Speech  Correction.     3  credits, 
1:15  daily.     PE-209. 

Problems  of  articulation,  vocal  pitch  and  quality,  foreign  accent  ;  preparation  of  a  vrorking 
manual.     Clinical  practice. 
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Abbreviations: 

Under  the  heading  Dept.  will  be  found  the  department  name  abbreviations  adopted  for 
official  records. 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  to  designate  buildings: 


A         BUILDING  A 
(Accounting) 

AG     AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING 

AE      AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING    GY 
LAB 
(Bldg.  T  236  Alachua  Air  Base) 

AR      ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING 
ROOM 
(Bldg.  T  243  Alachua  Air  Base) 

AU     AUDITORIUM 

B         BUILDING  B 

(Civil  Engineering) 

BA  BENTON  ANNEX 

BB  BASKETBALL  COURT 

BN  BENTON  HALL 

BU  BUCKMAN  HALL 

C         BUILDING  C 

(Mechanical  Drawing) 

CH     CHEMISTRY  BUILDING 

DL     DAIRY  LABORATORY 

E         BUILDING  E 

(Classrooms    and    Laboratories) 


EG     ENGINEERING  BUILDING 


F         BUILDING  F 

(Engineering) 

GH     GREENHOUSE 

GYMNASIUM 
HL     HYDRAULIC  LABORATORY 
HT     HORTICULTURE  BUILDING 

I  BUILDING    I 

(Classrooms) 

K         BUILDING   K 

(Physical  Education) 

LA      LANGUAGE  HALL 

LI        LIBRARY 

LW    LAW  BUILDING 

MI       MILITARY  BUILDING 

NE     NEWELL  HALL 

PE     PEABODY  HALL 

PO     POULTRY  LABORATORY 

SC     SCIENCE  HALL 

SE     SEAGLE  BUILDING 

WO    WOOD  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY 

YN     YONGE  BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


EH        21 

SCL    21 
MS      21 

GL       11 

Super- 
vised 
Study 


MTWThF      8:30-  9:26  YN 

MTWThF      9:29-10:25  YN 

MTWThF    10:28-11:24  YN 

MTWThF    11:27-12:12  YN 

MTWThF  12:47-  3:09  YN 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


150    Stevens,  D 

150 

150    Gray,  L  A 


Grammar  &  Compositn 

Social    Studies 

Arithmetic,   Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry 


142    Goette,  W  L     General  Science 

150  Supervised   Study   in 

English,  Social  Studies, 
and  Mathematics 


COMPREHENSIVE    COURSES 
C-1 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


Student  registers  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  section  number)  and  one  discussion  section 
(3  digit  section  number). 

American  Institutions 


c 

11 

M 

10:40 

AU 

c 

12 

T 

9:40 

AU 

c 

13 

Th 

1:40 

AU 

c 

101 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

178 

c 

102 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

178 

c 

103 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

178 

c 

104 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

178 

c 

105 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

178 

c 

106 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

178 

c 

107 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

178 

c 

108 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

178 

c 

109 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

178 

c 

110 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

178 

c 

111 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

178 

c 

112 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

178 

c 

113 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

178 

c 

114 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

E 

178 

c 

115 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

179 

c 

116 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

179 

c 

117 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

179 

c 

118 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

179 

G 

119 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

179 

c 

120 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

179 

c 

121 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

179 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Three 


C-1 — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

11 

122 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

11 

123 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

c 

11 

124 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

c 

11 

125 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

c 

11 

126 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

c 

11 

127 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

c 

11 

128 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

c 

11 

129 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

c 

11 

130 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

c 

11 

131 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

c 

11 

132 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

c 

11 

133 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

c 

11 

134 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

c 

11 

135 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

c 

11 

136 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

11 

137 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

c 

11 

138 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

c 

11 

139 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

c 

11 

140 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

c 

11 

141 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

c 

11 

142 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

c 

11 

143 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

c 

11 

144 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

c 

11 

145 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

c 

12 

21 

Th 

10:40 

c 

12 

22 

W 

9:40 

c 

12 

201 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

c 

12 

202 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

c 

12 

203 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

c 

12 

204 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

c 

}2 

205 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

c 

12 

206 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

c 

12 

207 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

c 

12 

208 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

c 

12 

209 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

c 

12 

210 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

c 

12 

211 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

c 

12 

212 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

c 

12 

213 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

c 

12 

214 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

c 

12 

215 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

Four 

E 

179 

E 

179 

E 

179 

E 

179 

E 

179 

E 

179 

E 

179 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

188 

E 

178 

E 

179 

E 

188 

AU 

AU 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

189 

E 

1«9 

E 

189 

E 

189 

American  Institutions 


American   Institutions 


C-2 

Depl    Course    Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor  Course  Title 

Student  registers  for  one  lecture  section   (2  digit  section  number)  and  one  discussion  section 
(3  digit  section  number). 

The  Physical  Sciences 


21 

11 

MW 

9:40 

BN 

203 

21 

12 

MW 

11:40 

BN 

203 

21 

13 

MW 

1:40 

BN 

203 

21 

14 

MW 

2:40 

BN 

203 

21 

15 

TTh 

7:40 

BN 

203 

21 

16 

TTh 

3:40 

BN 

203 

21 

101 

3 

M 

10:40 

PE 

2 

21 

102 

3 

M 

12:40 

PE 

2 

21 

103 

3 

M 

3:40 

PE 

2 

21 

104 

3 

M 

4:40 

PE 

4 

21 

105 

3 

T 

8:40 

PE 

2 

21 

106 

3 

T 

9:40 

PE 

2 

21 

107 

3 

T 

11:40 

PE 

11 

21 

108 

3 

W 

10:40 

PE 

4 

21 

109 

3 

W 

11:40 

PE 

2 

21 

110 

3 

Th 

11:40 

PE 

10 

21 

111 

3 

W 

1:40 

PE 

2 

21 

112 

3 

Th 

4:40 

BN 

205 

21 

113 

3 

W 

4:40 

PE 

11 

21 

114 

3 

Th 

8:40 

PE 

2 

21 

115 

3 

F 

8:40 

PE 

4 

21 

116 

3 

F 

7:40 

PE 

2 

21 

117 

3 

F 

9:40 

PE 

2 

21 

118 

3 

F 

10:40 

PE 

2 

21 

119 

3 

F 

11:40 

PE 

2 

21 

120 

3 

W 

12:40 

PE 

10 

21 

121 

3 

T 

2:40 

BN 

201 

21 

122 

3 

F 

3:40 

PE 

11 

21 

123 

3 

Th 

2:40 

BN 

201 

21 

124 

3 

S 

7:40 

PE 

11 

21 

125 

3 

S 

9:40 

PE 

11 

22 

21 

MW 

8:40 

BN 

203 

22 

22 

MW 

10:40 

BN 

203 

22 

23 

TTh 

12:40 

BN 

203 

22 

24 

TTh 

1:40 

BN 

203 

22 

201 

3 

M 

9:40 

PE 

11 

22 

202 

3 

T 

2:40 

BN 

205 

The  Physical  Sciences 
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Five 


C-2 — Continued 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
22 


203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


T 

T 

T 

W 

Th 

Th 

Th 

F 

S 

M 

W 

Th 

T 

T 


218  3  M 


2:40 

10:40 

2:40 

4:40 

7:40 

10:40 

2:40 

4:40 

1:40 

8:40 

11:40 

11:40 

3:40 

10:40 

3:40 

4:40 


PE 

11 

PE 

11 

PE 

2 

BN 

210 

PE 

4 

PE 

10 

BN 

205 

BN 

210 

PE 

11 

PE 

11 

PE 

102 

PE 

4 

BN 

215 

PE 

10 

BN 

201 

PE 

102 

The  Physical  Sciences 


C-3 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg 


Room 


Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  registering  for  C-31  will  register  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  section  number), 
one  discussion  section  (3  digit  section  number  beginning  with  1)  and  one  writing  laboratory 
section   (3  digit  section  number  beginning  with  3). 


c 

31 

11 

M 

1:40 

AU 

c 

31 

12 

T 

2:40 

AU 

c 

31 

13 

W 

10:40 

AU 

c 

31 

101 

4 

MTh 

7:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

102 

4 

MTh 

7:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

103 

4 

MTh 

7:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

104 

4 

TF 

7:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

105 

4 

TF 

7:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

106 

4 

WS 

7:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

107 

4 

WS 

7:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

108 

4 

MTh 

8:40 

LA 

201 

Reading,  Speaking  & 
Writing 


(Continued  on   Next.   Page) 


Six 


C-3 — Continued 


Drpt 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room        Instructor                        Course  Title 

C 

31 

109 

4 

MTh 

8:40 

LA 

203 

Reading,  Speaking  & 

c 

31 

110 

4 

MTh 

8:40 

LA 

314 

Writing 

c 

31 

111 

4 

TF 

8:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

112 

4 

TF 

8:40 

LA 

203 

s 

c 

31 

113 

4 

WS 

8:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

114 

4 

WS 

8:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

115 

4 

WS 

8:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

116 

4 

MTh 

9:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

117 

4 

MTh 

9:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

118 

4 

MTh 

9:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

119 

4 

TF 

9:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

120 

4 

TF 

9:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

121 

4 

TF 

9:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

122 

4 

WS 

9:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

123 

4 

WS 

9:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

124 

4 

MTh 

10:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

125 

4 

MTh 

10:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

126 

4 

MTh 

10:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

127 

4 

TF 

10:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

128 

4 

TF 

10:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

129 

4 

WS 

10:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

130 

4 

WS 

10:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

131 

4 

MTh 

11:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

132 

4 

MTh 

11:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

133 

4 

MTh 

11:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

134 

4 

TF 

11:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

135 

4 

TF 

11:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

136 

4 

TF 

11:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

137 

4 

WS 

11:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

138 

4 

WS 

11:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

139 

4 

WS 

11:40 

LA 

314 

c 

31 

140 

4 

MTh 

12:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

141 

4 

MTh 

12:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

142 

4 

TF 

12:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

143 

4 

TF 

12:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

144 

4 

MTh 

1:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

145 

4 

MTh 

1:40 

LA 

203 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Seven 


C-3 — Coiitiiiiied 


Dept 

Course 

1     Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

B'dg 

Room        Instructor                        Course  Title 

C 

31 

146 

4 

MTh 

1:40 

LA 

314 

Reading,  Speaking 

& 

c 

31 

147 

4 

TF 

1:40 

LA 

201 

Writing 

c 

31 

148 

4 

TF 

1:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

149 

4 

MTh 

2:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

150 

4 

MTh 

2:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

151 

4 

TF 

2:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

152 

4 

TF 

2:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

153 

4 

MTh 

3:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

154 

4 

MTh 

3:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

155 

4 

TF 

3:40 

LA 

201 

0 

31 

156 

4 

TF 

3:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

157 

4 

MTh 

4:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

158 

4 

MTh 

4:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

159 

4 

TF 

4:40 

LA 

201 

c 

31 

160 

4 

TF 

4:40 

LA 

203 

c 

31 

301 

M 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

302 

M 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

303 

M 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

304 

M 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

305 

M 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

306 

M 

12:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

307 

M 

1:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

308 

M 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

309 

M 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

310 

M     ■ 

4:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

311 

T 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

312 

T 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

313 

T 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

314 

T 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

315 

T 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

316 

T 

12:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

317 

T 

1:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

318 

T 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

319 

T 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

320 

T 

4:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

321 

Th 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

322 

Th 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

323 

Th 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

324 

Th 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

325 

Th 

11:40 

LA 

209 

(Continued  on   Next  Page) 
Eight 


C-3 — Continued 


DepI 

;    Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

c 

31 

326 

F 

7:40 

LA 

209 

Reading,  Speaking  & 

c 

31 

327 

F 

8:40 

LA 

209 

Writing 

c 

31 

328 

F 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

329 

F 

10:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

330 

F 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

331 

F 

1:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

332 

F 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

333 

F 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

334 

S 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

335 

s 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

31 

336 

s 

10:40 

LA 

209 

Students  registering  for  C-32  will  register  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  section  number), 
one  discussion  section  (3  digit  section  number  beginning  with  2)  and  one  writing  laboratory 
section   (3  digit  section  number  beginning  with  4). 


C 


32       21 


M 


11:40 


AU 


Reading,  Speaking  & 
Writing 


c 

32 

201 

4 

TF 

7:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

202 

4 

WS 

7:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

203 

4 

TF 

8:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

204 

4 

WS 

9:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

205 

4 

TF 

10:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

206 

4 

WS 

10:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

207 

4 

TF 

1:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

208 

4 

MTh 

2:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

209 

4 

TF 

2:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

210 

4 

MTh 

3:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

211 

4 

TF 

3:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

212 

4 

MTh 

4:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

213 

4 

TF 

4:40 

LA 

314 

c 

32 

401 

W 

7:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

402 

W 

8:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

403 

W 

9:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

404 

W 

10:40 

LA 

^09 

c 

32 

405 

W 

11:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

406 

Th 

1:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

407 

Th 

2:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

408 

Th 

3:40 

LA 

209 

c 

32 

409 

Th 

4:40 

LA 

209 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Nine 


C-41 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

41 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

.    sc 

212 

c 

41 

2 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

4 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

5 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41. 

6 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

7 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

8 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

9 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

10 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

11 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

sc 

212 

c 

41 

12 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

sc 

212 

Practical  Logic 


C-42 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

C 

42 

1 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

LA 

204 

Fundamental   Mathe- 

C 

42 

2 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

LA 

204 

matics 

C 

42 

3 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

4 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

5 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

6 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

7 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

8 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

9 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

10 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

11 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

12 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

13 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

14 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

15 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

16 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

17 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PE 

10 

« 

c 

42 

18 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

19 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

20 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

21 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

22 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

PE 

10 

c 

42 

23 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

LA 

204 

c 

42 

24 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

PE 

101 

(Continued  on 

Next  Page) 

Ten 


C-42 — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

42 

25 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

PE 

10 

c 

42 

26 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

27 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

SC 

202 

c 

42 

28 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

SC 

202 

c 

42 

29 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

SC 

202 

c 

42 

30 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

I 

102 

c 

42 

31 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

SC 

202 

c 

42 

32 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

SC 

202 

c 

42 

33 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

34 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

35 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

SC 

202 

c 

42 

36 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

37 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

PE 

101 

c 

42 

38 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

SC 

202 

Fundamental  Mathe- 
matics 


C-5 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Student  registers  for  one  lecture  section  (2  digit  section  number)   and  one  discussion   (3 
digit  section  number). 

The  Humanities 

Register  for  one  lecture 
section  and  one  discus- 
sion section. 


C 

51 

11 

T 

8:40 

AU 

C 

51 

12 

W 

11:40 

AU 

c 

51 

13 

M 

2:40 

AU 

c 

51 

101 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

102 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

174 

C 

51 

103 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

104 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

174 

C 

51 

105 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

174 

C 

51 

106 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

107 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

108 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

109 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

110 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

111 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

112 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

174 

C 

51 

113 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

114 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

115 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

116 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

117 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

118 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

119 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

120 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

175 

C 

51 

121 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

175 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Eleven 


C-5 — Continued 


Dept    C 

!ourse 

Sec  Cred 

it  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor                       Course  Title 

c 

51 

122 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

175 

The  Humanities 

c 

51 

123 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

124 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

125 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

175 

0 

51 

126 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

127 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

128 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

129 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

130 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

131 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

132 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

133 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

134 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

135 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

136 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

176 

0 

51 

137 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

138 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

139 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

140 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

141 

4 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

142 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

E 

176 

c 

51 

143 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

E 

174 

c 

51 

144 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

E 

175 

c 

51 

145 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

E 

176 

c 

52 

21 

M 

9:40 

AU 

The  Humanities 

c 

52 

22 

T 

1:40 

AU 

c 

52 

201 

4 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

202 

4 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

203 

4 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

204 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

177 

/ 

c 

52 

205 

4 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

206 

4 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

207 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

208 

4 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

209 

4 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

210 

4 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

211 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

212 

4 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

213 

4 

TTbS 

10:40 

E 

177 

c 

52 

214 

4 

TThS 

11:40 

E 

177 

• 

c 

52 

215 

4 

MWF 

4:40 

E 

177 

Twelve 

C.6 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


c 

61 

101 

3 

MWF 

7:40                    ] 

[         101 

Biological  Sciences 

c 

61 

102 

3 

MWF 

8:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

103 

3 

MWF 

9:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

104 

3 

MWF 

10:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

105 

3 

MWF 

11:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

106 

3 

MWF 

12:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

107 

3 

MWF 

1:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

108 

3 

MWF 

2:30                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

109 

3 

MWF 

3:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

110 

3 

TThS 

7:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

111 

3 

TThS 

8:40                    ] 

[        101 

c 

61 

112 

3 

TThS 

9 :40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

113 

3 

TThS 

10:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

114 

3 

TThS 

11:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

115 

3 

MWF 

7:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

116 

3 

MWF 

8:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

117 

3 

MWF 

9:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

118 

3 

MWF 

10:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

119 

3 

MWF 

11:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

120 

3 

MWF 

12:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

121 

3 

MWF 

1:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

122 

3 

MWF 

2:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

123 

3 

MWF 

3:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

124 

3 

TThS 

7:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

125 

3 

TThS 

8:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

126 

3 

TThS 

9:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

127 

3 

TThS 

10:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

128 

3 

TThS 

11:40                    ] 

[         107 

c 

61 

129 

3 

MWF 

7:4t)                    ] 

[         109 

c 

61 

130 

3 

MWF 

8:40                    1 

[         109 

c 

61 

131 

3 

MWF 

9:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

61 

132 

3 

MWF 

10:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

61 

133 

3 

TThS 

11:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

61 

134 

3 

MWF 

4:40                    ] 

[         101 

c 

61 

135 

3 

MWF 

4:40                   ] 

[         107 

c 

62 

201 

3 

MWF 

4:40                    ] 

[         109 

Biological   Sciences 

c 

62 

202 

3 

TThS 

8:40                   ] 

[         109 

c 

62 

203 

3 

TThS 

9:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

62 

204 

3 

TThS 

10:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

62 

205 

3 

MWF 

11:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

62 

206 

3 

MWF 

12:40                    ] 

[         109 

c 

62 

207 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

[         109 

c 

62 

208 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

[         109 

c 

62 

209 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

[         109 

c 

62 

210 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

[         109 

Thirteen 


DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 
ACCOUNTING 


Dept    ( 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor                       Course  Title 

ATG 

211 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

A 

Tornwall.  C  G  Elementary  Accounting 

A.TG 

211 

2 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

A 

ATG 

211 

3 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

A 

Scott,  N  H 

ATG 

211 

4 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

A 

Cojeen,  R  H 

ATG 

211 

5 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

A 

Lanham.  J  S 

ATG 

211 

6 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

A 

ATG 

211 

7 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

A 

Nola,   L 

ATG 

211 

8 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

A 

Humble,  T  N 

ATG 

211 

9 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

A 

ATG 

211 

10 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

A 

Parker,  W  D 

ATG 

211 

11 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

A 

Moshier,  W  F 

ATG 

211 

12 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

A 

2 

Cojeen,  R  H 

ATG 

211 

13 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

A 

ATG 

211 

14 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

A 

Peterson,  E  G 

ATG 

211 

15 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

A 

2 

Tornwall,  G  E 

ATG 

211 

16 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

A 

1 

Scott,  N  H 

ATG 

212 

1 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

A 

2 

Peterson,  E     Elementary  Accounting 

ATG 

212 

2 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

A 

3 

Parker,  W  D 

ATG 

212 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

A 

2 

Nola,   L 

ATG 

212 

4 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

A 

2 

Cojeen,  R  H 

ATG 

212 

5 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

A 

2 

Peterson,  E  G 

ATG 

212 

6 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

A 

2 

Nola,  L 

ATG 

212 

7 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

A 

3 

Parker,  W  D 

ATG 

310 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

A 

2 

Cojeen,  R  H     Accounting  Mathematics 

ATG 

310 

2 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

A 

3 

ATG 

310 

3 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

A 

1 

Nola,  L 

ATG 

310 

4 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

A 

S 

Parker,  W  D 

ATG 

311 

1 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

A 

2 

DaVault,  J  E  Accounting  Principles 

ATG 

311 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

A 

3 

Moshier,  W  F 

ATG 

311 

3 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

A 

3 

Deinzer,  H  T 

ATG 

311 

4 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

A 

3 

Humble.  T  N 

ATG 

311 

5 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

A 

3 

Grady,  R  S 

ATG 

311 

6 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

A 

4 

DaVault,  J  E 

ATG 

312 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

A 

3 

Moshier,  W  F  Accounting  Principles 

ATG 

312 

2 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

A 

3 

Evans,  A  R 

ATG 

312 

3 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

A 

4 

Moshier,  W  F 

ATG 

313 

1 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

A 

3 

Cost  Accounting 

ATG 

313 

2 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

A 

3 

Evans,  A  R 

ATG 

313 

3 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

A 

2 

DaVault,  J  E 

ATG 

314 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

A 

2 

Peterson,  E  G 

ATG 

411 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

A 

4 

Grady,  R  S       Advanced  Accounting 
Problems 

ATG 

411 

2 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

A 

4 

Grady,  R  S 

ATG 

412 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

A 

4 

Evans,  A  R      Principles  of  Auditing 

ATG 

413 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

A 

2 

Grady,  R  S       Advanced  Accounting 
Systems 

ATG 

414 

1 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

A 

4 

Deinzer,  H  T   Income  Tax  Procedure 

ATG 

414 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

A 

4 

Deinzer,  H  T 

ATG 

417 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

A 

4 

Humble,  T  N    Govermental  Accounting 

ATG 

418 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

A 

4 

Lanham,  J  S    Advanced  Accounting 
C.  P.  A. 

ATG 

511 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

A 

4 

Lanham,  J  S     Accounting  Theory 

ATG 

512 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

A 

2 

Deinzer,  H  T  Public   Accounting: 

Problems  and  Reports 

ATG 

513 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

A 

4 

DaVault,  J  E   Cost  and   Budgeting 
Accounting 
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AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERING 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


AN 

481 

3    MWF 

9:40 

EG 

AN 

483 

1    M 

1:40- 

5 :30     EG 
AE 

AN 

485 

4     MWF 
F 

10:40 
2:40- 

EG 
5:30     EG 

103    Thompson,  RA  Aerodynamics 

103    Thompson,  RA  Aerodynamics  Lab 
100 

213    Thompson,  RA  Airplane  Design 
3€4 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking'  ACY  125  will  register  for  one  lecture  demonstration  section  (one  digit  sec- 
tion number)   and  one  recitation  section  (  two  digit  section  number). 


ACY 

125 

1 

4 

MW 

8:40 

CH 

Aud 

Thomas, 

G  A 

Agricultural  Chemistr 

Th 

1:40-3:30 

CH 

Aud 

Thomas, 

G  A 

11 

T 

1:40 

AG 

209 

Thomas, 

G  A 

12 

T 

2:40 

AG 

209 

Thomas, 

G  A 

13 

T 

3:40 

AG 

302 

Thomas, 

G  A 

14 

T 

4:40 

AG 

302 

Thomas, 

G  A 

15 

Th 

3:40 

AG 

208 

Thomas, 

G  A 

16 

F 

8:40 

CH 

Aud 

Thomas, 

G  A 

ACY 

203 

3 

MW 

10:40 

AG 

108 

Analytical   Chemistry 

ACY 

S 

8:40-11:30 

CH 

130 

ACY 

431 

* 

To 

arrange 

Agi-icultural  Analysis 

ACY 

561 

4 

To 

arrange 

Animal  Bio-Chemistry 

ACY 

570 

* 

To 

arrange 

^Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bidg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

AS 

201 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

AG 

104 

Greenman,  J  R 

Agricultural  Economics 

AS 

302 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

AG 

210 

Agi-icultural  Resources 

AS 

311 

2 

TTh 

8:40 

HT 

409 

Rural  Law 

AS 

303 

3 

MW 
Th 

10:40 
1:40-3:30 

AG 
AG 

209 
208 

Greenman,  J  R 

Farm  Records 

AS 

306 

3 

MW 
F 

9:40 
1:40 

AG 
AG 

209 
208 

Farm  Management 

AS 

403 

3 

MW 
T 

7:40 
1:40 

AG 
AG 

208 

208 

Greenman,  J  R 

Advanced  Farm 
Management 

AS 

405 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

AG 

208 

Hamilton,  H  G 

Agricultural  Prices 

AS 

408 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

AG 

210 

Hamilton,  H  G 

Marketing  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

AS 

409 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

AG 

302 

Hamilton,  H  G 

Cooperative  Marketing 

AS 

501 

2 

M 

1:40-3:30 

HT 

409 

Noble,  C  U 

Agricultural  Economics 
Seminar 

AS 

505 

3 

To   arrange 

Greenman,  J  R 

Research  Problems  in 
Farm   Management 

AS 

511 

3 

To   arrange 

Hamilton,  H  G 

Research  Problems  in 
Marketing 

AS 

508 

3 

To    arrange 

Land  Economics 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

I        Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  AG  301  will  register  for  one  of  the  lecture  sections  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one 

of  th 

e  laborator; 

y  sections 

(Section  11, 

12  or  13). 

AG 

301 

1 

3 

TTh 

9:40 

AG 

210 

Rogers,  F 

Drainage  &  Irrigation 

2 

3 

TTh 

11:40 

AG 

210 

11 

M 

1:40 

Lab 

* 

12 

T     , 

1:40 

Lab 

13 

Th 

1:40 

Lab 

Stud( 

ints  taking 

AG-303  will  register  for  one  c 

)f  the  lecture  sections  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one 

of  th 

e  laboratory  sections 

(Section  11 

or  12), 

AG 

303 

1 

3 

WF 

8:40 

AG 

210 

Farm  Shop 

2 

3 

WF 

10:40 

AG 

210 

11 

W 

1:40-3:30 

Lab 

12 

F 

1:40-3:30 

Lab 

AG 

306 

1 

3 

MW 
M 

9:40 
1:40-3:30 

AG 
AG 

210 
209 

Gates,  W  J 

Farm  Machinery 

AG 

306 

2 

3 

TTh 

M 

10:40 
3:40-5:30 

AG 
AG 

210 
210 

Gates,  W  J 

AG 

401 

3 

TTh 
W 

8:40 
1:40-3:30 

AG 
AG 

210 
209 

Gates,  W  J 

Farm   Buildings 

AG 

403 

2 

To  arrange 

Rogers,  F 

Ag.  Engineering 

Investigations 

AG 

406 

3 

TTh 
M 

7:40 
1:40-3:30 

AG 
Lab 

210 

■    "^^g' 

Dairy  Engineering 

AG 

407 

3 

M 
TTh 

10:40 
1:40-3:40 

AG 

Lab 

210 

Gates,  W  J 

Farm  Shop  Power 
Equipment 

AG 

501 

2 

To  arrange 

Staff 

Seminar 

AG 

570 

* 

To  arrange 

Rogers,  F 

Problems 

"^Variable.    Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


AXT 

301 

3    MWF 

10:40 

HT 

AXT 

405 

3    TThS 

9:40 

AG 

AXT 

407 

3    MWF 

8:40 

AG 

410    Hampson,  C  M  Rural  Leadership 
108    Hampson,  C  M  Rural  Organization  & 

Programs 

108    Hampson,  C  M  Agricultural   Extension 

Service 
Youth  Programs 


AGRONOMY 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

AY 

321 

1 

3 

TTh 
M 

8:40 
3:40-5:30 

AG 
AG 

302 
302 

Senn,  P  H 

General  Field  Crops 

AY 

321 

2 

3 

TTh 
T 

10:40 
1:40-3:30 

AG 
AG 

302 
302 

Senn, P  H 

AY 

321 

3 

3 

WF 
W 

8:40 
1:40-3:30 

AG 
AG 

302 
302 

Senn,  P  H 

AY 

325 

2 

M 

10:40-12:30 

AG 

302 

Senn,  P  H 

Exhibiting  &  Judging 
Farm  Crops 

AY 

329 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

AG 

302 

Applied  Genetics 

AY 

329 

2 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

AG 

302 

AY 

331 

1 

2 

M 

3:40-5:30 

AG 

303 

Lab  Problems  in 

AY 

331 

2 

2 

W 

1:40-3:30 

AG 

303 

Genetics 

AY 

331 

3 

2 

Th 

3:40-5:30 

AG 

303 

AY 

331 

4 

2 

T 

1:40-3:30 

AG 

303 

AY 

426 

* 

W 

11:40 

AG 

302 

Senn,  P  H 

Ind  Probs  in  Agronomy 

AY 

526 

* 

To   arrange 

Special  Agronomic 

Problems 

AY 

570 

* 

To  arrange 

Research  in  Agronomy 

■^Variable.    Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 
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ANIMAL  PRODUCTION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


AL        301  3    TTh         8:40  AG        102    Van  Ness  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

T  3:40-5:30       AG        102 

Students  taking  AL  309  will  register  for  one  lecture    (Section   1   or   2)    and  one  laboratory 
section   (Section  11  or  12). 


AL       309         1  4    TThS  10:40  AG  104    Pace 

2  4    MWF  8:40  AG  102 

11  M  1:40-3:30  AG  104 

12  M  3:40-5:30  AG  104 


General  Animal 
Husbandry 


AL        311 


AL  401 

AL  413 

ALt  415 

AL  419 

AL  421 

AL  425 

AL  501 

Al  503 

Al  509 

Al  511 

Al  513 

Al  543 

Al  545 

Al  551 

Al  554 


1 

2 

11 

12 


4 
4 


MWF 
MWF 
T 
Th 


8:40  AG 

10:40  AG 

1:40-4:30  AG 

1:40-4:30  AG 


2  TTh 

3  MW 
T 

3     T 

M 

1    M 

1    F 

3    T 
WF 


3:40 

10:40 
3:40-5:30 

8:40 
1:40-5:30 

8:40 

8:40 

9:40 
3:40-5:30 


3  To   arrange 

3  To   arrange 

*  To   arrange 

6  To   arrange 

6  To   arrange 

*  To   arr  ange 

*  To   arrange 

*  To   arr  ange 

*  To   arrange 


104    Winchester 

104 

104 

104 


Elementary  Nutrition 


AG       210    Shealy 

AG       102    Folks 
AG        208 

AG       104     Glasscock 

AG        208 

AG       210    Staff 

AG       208    Staff 

AG        209    Staff 
AG        104 

Glasscock  & 
Shealy 


Davis  and 
Winchester 

Glasscock 


Glasscock 


Emmel 


Swanson 


Davis  and 
Winchester 

Davis  and 
Winchester 


Farm  Sanitation 
Swine  Production 

Me^t  Products 

Horse  Husbandry 

Seminar 

Advanced  Livestock 
Judging 

Advanced  Animal 
Production 

Animal  Nutrition 

Problems  in  Animal 
Nutrition 

Problems  in  Swine 
Production 

Problems  in  Beef 
Production 

Problems  in  Animal 
Pathology 

Problems  in  Animal 
Parasitology 

Advanced  Animal 
Nutrition 

Vitamins 


*  Variable.   Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 
t  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Dept 

Course    Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Rooir 

I         Instructor 

Course  Title 

Credit  for  all  courses  is 

variable.     Cre 

idit  sh 

own  is  maximum  which  may  be  earned. 

AE 

101 

1     3   MWF 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

302 

Fearney,  E  M 

Fund  of  Architecture 

AE 

101 

2    3  TThS 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

302 

Fearney,   E   M 

AE 

101 

3    3   MWF 

12:40-  3:30 

UA 

302 

Nebi,   Z  Y 

AE 

101 

4    3  T 
Th 

12:40-   5:30 
12:40-  4:30 

UA 

302 

Nebi,    Z  Y 

AE 

101 

5    3   MWF 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

AE 

101 

6    3   TThS 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

AE 

101 

7    6   MTWThF 

S 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

Kelley,  F  M 

AE 

101 

8    6  MWF 

12:40-  4:30 

TTh 

12:40-  3:30 

UA 

401 

Koruturk,  S  S 

AE 

102 

1    3  MWF 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

302 

Fearney,  E  M 

AE 

102 

2    3  TThS 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

302 

Fearney,  E  M 

AE 

102 

3    3   MWF 

12:40-  3:30 

UA 

302 

Nebi,  Z  Y 

AE 

102 

4    3  T 
Th 

12:40-  5:30 
12:40-  4:30 

UA 

302 

Nebi,  Z  Y 

AE 

102 

5    3   MWF 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

AE 

102 

6    3   TThS 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

AE 

102 

7    6   MTWThF 

S 

8:40-11:30 

UA 

401 

Kelley,  F  M 

AE 

102 

8    6  MWF 
TTh 

12:40-  4:30 
12:40-  3:30 

UA 

401 

Koruturk,  S  S 

r 

AE 

211 

11  16  MTWThF 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

107 

Garland,  J  E 

Architecture,  Gp  1 

MTWThF 

12:40-  3:30 

& 

Sternberg,  E  D 

S» 

7:40-  5:30 

109 

18  hours 

to    arrange 

AE 

211 

12  16  MTWThF 
MTWThF 
S* 
18  hours 

7:40-10:30 
12:40-  3:30 
7:40-  5:30 
to    arrange 

PE 

201 

& 

209 

Fried,    David 

AE 

211 

13  16  MTWThF 
MTWThF 

S* 

18  hours 

7:40-10:30 
12:40-  3:30 
7:40-   5:30 
to    arrange 

PE 

300 

Hamilton,  J  M 

AE 

212 

14  16  MTWThF 

7:40-10:30 

PE 

206 

Johnson,  M  H 

Architecture,  Gp  2 

MTWThF 

12:40-  3:30 

& 

Torraca,  P  M 

S* 

7:40-  5:30 

208 

18  hours 

to    arrange 

AE 

212 

15  16  MTWThF 
MTWThF 

S* 

18  hours 

7:40-10:30 
12:40-  3:30 
7:40-  5:30 
to    arrange 

PE 

302 

Grand,  J  L  R 
Johnson,  M   H 

AE 

221 

13  MTWThF 
MTWF 
TTh 
12    hours 

7:40-10:30 
12:40-  3:30 
2:40-  4:30 
to    arrange 

PE 

301 

Flagg,  N  B 
Fried,  David 
Garland,  J  E 

Bldg  Construction,  Gp  1 

AE 

222 

13   MTWThF 
MTWF 
TTh 

12   hours 

7:40-10:30 
to    arrange 

PE 

301 

Flagg,  N  B 
Johnson,  M  H 
Torraca,  P  M 

Bldg  Construction,  Gp  2 

(Continued  on 

Next  t 

Page) 

Eighteen 


ARCHITECTURE —  Continued 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


AE    231         10  TTh  7:40-10:30 

MTWThF    12:40-  2:30 
WF  2:40-  4:30 

10  hours    to    arrange 

AE    232         10  TTh  7:40-10:30 

MTWThF    12:40-  2:30 
WF  2:40-  4:30 

10  hours    to    arrange 

AE  313  16  MTWThF  7:40-10:30 
MTWThF  12:40-  3:30 
S*  7:40-  5:30 

18  hours    to    arrange 

AE  314  16  MTWThF  7:40-10:30 
MTWThF  12:40-  3:30 
S*  7:40-  5:30 

18.  hours    to    arrange 

AE  323  13  MTWThF  7:40-10:30 
MTWF  12:40-  2:30 
TTh  2:40-  4:30 

12  hours    to    arrange 

AE  324  13  MTWThF  7:40-10:30 
MTWF  12:40-  2:30 
TTh  2:40-  4:30 

12  hours    to    arrange 

AE    333  9   MTWThF    12:40-  2:30 

TWThF  2:40-  4:30 

9     hours    to    arrange 

AE    334  9   MTWThF    12:40-  2:30 

TWThF  2:40-  4:30 

9     hours    to    arrange 

AE  415  16  MTWThF  7:40-10:30 
MTWThF  12:40-  3:30 
S*  7:40-  5:30 

18  hours   to    arrange 


PE        107     Garland,  J  E 
Sternberg,  E  D 


PE        206    Johnson,  M  H 
Torraca,  P  M 


PE        302 


Grand,  J  L  R 
Larrick,  T 


Landscape  Architecture 
Group  1 


Landscape  Architecture 
Group  2 


Architecture,  Gp  3 


PE        302     Grand,  J  L  R 
Larrick,  T 


PE        306    Flagg,  N  B 
Larrick,  T 


PE        306    Arnett,  W  T 
Flagg,  N  B 
Larrick,  T 


Architecture,  Gp  4 


Bldg  Construction,  Gp  3 


BIdg  Construction,  Gp  4 


PE        302 


PE        302 


Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 

Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 


PE        302    Arnett,  W  T 
Grand,  J  L  R 
Larrick,  T 


Landscape  Architecture 
Group  3 

Landscape  Architecture 
Group  4 

Architecture,  Gp  5 


AE    416         16  48  hours  to    arrange       PE        302 

AE    501  6   18  hours  to    arrange 

AE    521  2   6    hours    to    arrange 

AE    525  2   6     hours    to  arrange 

AE    531  2   6    hours    to  arrange 

AE    551  2   6    or  9  hours  to  arrange 

or  3 

AE    553  2   6    or  9  hours  to  arrange 

or  3 


Arnett,  W  T 
&  Staff 

Arnett  &  Staff 

Arnett  &  Staff 

Arnett  &  Staff 
Arnett  &  Staff 
Arnett  &  Staff 

Arnett  &  Staff 


*  Nine  hours  competitive  problems  three  times  a  semester. 


Thesis  in  Architecture 

Architectural  Design 
Adv  Freehand  Drawing 
Adv  Water  Color 
Historical  Research 
Building   Construction 

Structural  Design 
of  Building 

Nineteen 


ASTRONOMY 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


ATY 

241 

3 

TTh 
T 

9 

8- 

:40 
■10  p. 

,m. 

PE 

PE 

10 
10 

Mead, 

LU 

Descriptive 

Astronomy 

ATY 

301 

3 

TTh 

8 

:40 

PE 

10 

Mead, 

LU 

Navagation 

and  Nautical 

Th 

8- 

.  9  p. 

m. 

PE 

10 

Astronomy 

BACTERIOLOGY 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  BCY  301  will  register  for  the 
tion  11,  12  or  13.) 


Lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  Laboratory  (Sec- 


BCY    301 


BCY    302 


BCY    306 


BCY    401 


BCY    411 


BCY    412 


BCY    500 


1 
11 
12 
13 


TTh         9:40 
TTh  1:40-3:30 

TTh  3:40-5:30 

WF  1:40-3:30 

MW         8:40 

M  3:40-5:30 

S  8:40-10:30 

TTh  10:40 
WF  3:40-5:30 

TTh         8:40 

TTh         9:40-11:30 

MW  9:40 

MW  10:40-12:30 

WF  10:40 
WF  3:40-5:30 

To   arrange 


SC 
SC 
SC 
SC 

SC 
SC 
SC 

SC 
SC 

SC 
SC 

SC 

SC 

SC 

SC 


101  Carroll,  W  R 

104  Carroll,  W  R 

104  Carroll,  W  R 
104 

1 
104 
104 

1 

104 

104 
104 

104     Carroll,  W  R 
104     Carroll,  W  R 

1 

104 


BCY    570  *    To   arrange 

*Variable.    Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


General  Bacteriology 


Agric  Bacteriology 


Food  Bacteriology 

Advanced  Tech 
Bacteriology 

Immunology 

Industrial  Bacteriology 

Problems  in 
Bacteriology 

Advanced  Research 


BIOLOGY 

Dept     Crse   Sec  Crdl 

t 

Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room         Instructor 

Course  Title 

BLY    161 

11 

2 

MW 

7:40-  9:30 

SC 

106 

Biology  Laboratory 

12 

2 

MW 

9:40-11:30 

SC 

106 

13 

2 

MW 

11:40-   1:30 

SC 

106 

14 

2 

MW 

1:40-  3:30 

SC 

106 

15 

2 

MW 

3:40-  5:30 

SC 

106 

16 

2 

TTh 

7:40-  9:30 

SC 

106 

17 

2 

TTh 

9:40-11:30 

SC 

106 

18 

2 

TTh 

11:40-   1:30 

SC 

106 

19 

2 

TTh 

1:40-  3:30 

SC 

106 

20 

2 

TTh 

3:40-  5:30 

SC 

106 

BLY    162 

11 

2 

MW 

7:40-   9:30 

SC 

213 

12 

2 

MW 

9:40-11:30 

SC 

213 

13 

2 

MW 

1:40-  3:30 

SC 

213 

14 

2 

TTh 

7:40-  9:30 

SC 

213 

15 

2 

TTh 

9:40-11:30 

SC 

213. 

BLY    208 

4 

TTh 

10:40 

SC 

Ill    Byers,  C  F 

Invertebrate  Zoology 

TTh 

1:40-   4:30 

SC 

213 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Twenty 


BIOLOGY — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  BLY  209  will  register  for  one    Lecture    (Section    1)    and    one    Laboratory 
(Section  11,  12,  or  13). 

BLY    209         1    4    TTh  10:40  SC        101     Grobman,  A  B   Comparative 

11  MW  8:40-11:30     SC        107  Vertebrate  Anatomy 

12  MW  1:40-  4:30     SC        107 

13  TTh  1:40-  4:30      SC        107 

Students  taking  ELY  210  will  register  for  the  Lecture    (Section   1)    and   one   Laboratory 
(Section  11  or  12). 


BLY    210 


BLY    315 


BLY 
BLY 


325 
331 


BLY    355 


BLY    361 


BLY    425 


BLY 
BLY 
BLY 

BLY 
BLY 
BLY 
BLY 

BLY 

BLY 

BLY 

BLY 


505 
509 
411 

507 
511 
513 
515 

519 

521 

523 

533 


BLY    541 


1 
11 
12 


2 
2 


3 

* 


MW 
TTh 
TTh 

T 
MW 

MWF 

MW 

MW 

TTh 
WF 

MW 
MW 

TTh 
TTh 

MW 

TTh 


11:40 
8:40-11:30 
1:40-  4:30 

9:40 

8:40-11:30 
8:40 
8:40 
1:40-   4:30 

9:40 

1:40-  4:30 
7:40 

8:40-11:30 
10:40 


1:40- 
10:40 
8:40 


4:40 


To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 

To  arrange 


SC 

SC 
SC 


SC 

SC 

SC 

SC 

SC 

SC 
SC 

SC 
SC 

SC 

SC 


111     Sherman,  H  B   Vertebrate  Embryology 

207 

207 

Sherman,  H  B   Mammalogy 


111 
207 
207 

205 
205 

205 
205 

205 

205 

111 
111 


Dickinson,  J  C   Genetics  and  Evolution 


Jones,  E  R 

Pierce,  E  L 

Wallace,  H  K 

Cantrall,  I  J 

Jones,  E  R 
Brodkorb,  P 


*Variable.    Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


Introduction  to 
Cytology 

Marine  Ecology 

A  Survey  of  the 
Arthropods 

Field  Biology 

History  of  Biology 

Zoogeography 

Individual  Problems  in 
Animal  Biology 
Taxonomic  Studies 
Florida  Wild  Life 
Vertebrate  Morphology 
Invertebrate 
Morphology 
Individual  Problems  in 
Animal  Biology 
Natural   History   of 
Selected  Animals 
Natural  History  of 
Selected  Animals 
Problems  and  Concepts 
of  Taxonomy  and 
Nomenclature 
Problems  in  Game 
Management 


BOTANY 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room 


Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  BTY  303  will  register  for  one  Lecture  section   (1   digit  number)   and  one 
Laboratory  (2  digit  number). 


BTY 

303 

1 

3 

MW 

8:40 

SC 

101 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

303 

2 

3 

MW 

9:40 

SC 

101 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

303 

3 

3 

TTh 

7:40 

SC 

101 

BTY 

303 

4 

3 

TTh 

11:40 

SC 

101 

BTY 

303 

5 

3 

WF 

10:40 

SC 

101 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

303 

11 

M 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

West,  E 

BTY 

303 

12 

T 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY 

303 

13 

W 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

303 

14 

W 

3:40- 

5:30 

SC 

2 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY 

303 

15 

Th 

1:40- 

3:30 

SC 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


General  Botany 
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BOTANY — Continiiea 


Dept    Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

BTY    303 

16 

F 

8:40-10:30 

sc 

2 

General  Botany 

BTY    303 

17 

F 

1:40-  3:30 

sc 

2 

Cody,  M  D 

• 

BTY    303 

18 

M 

3:40-   5:30 

sc 

2 

West,  E 

BTY    303 

19 

T 

3:40-  5:30 

sc 

2 

BTY    303 

20 

Th 

3:40-  5:30 

sc 

2 

BTY    303 

21 

F 

3:40-  5:30 

sc 

2 

BTY    303 

22 

M 

10:40-12:30 

sc 

2 

Students  taking 

BTY  311 

will  register  for  the 

Lecture    (Section 

1)    and    one   Laboratory 

(Section  11 

,  12 

or 

13). 

BTY    311 

1 

4 

MW 

11:40 

sc 

101 

Davis,  J  H 

Plant  Physiology 

BTY    311 

11 

MF 

1:40-  3:30 

sc 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY    311 

12 

TTh 

1:40-  3:30 

sc 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY    311 

13 

TTh 

3:40-  5:30 

sc 

Davis,  J  H 

BTY    431 

4 

TThS 

8:40 

sc 

Cody,  M  D 

Plant   Histology 

F 

3:40-  5:30 

sc 

Cody,  M  D 

BTY    500 

4 

To  arrange 

Advanced  Botany 

BTY    555 

1 

To  arrange 

Seminar 

BTY    570 

4 

To  arrange 

Research 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


BS 
BS 

304 
304 

1 
2 

3 
3 

TThS 

TThS 

8:40 
10:40 

LA 
LA 

BS 

362 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

BS 

373 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

AG 

BS 

390 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

SC 

BS 

392 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

BS 

393 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 
BS 

401 
401 
401 
401 
401 
402 
402 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
1 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

MWF 
TThS 
TThS 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
TThS 

8:40 

8:40 

11:40 

2:40 

3:40 

10:40 

11:40 

I 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 

I 
AG 

BS 

403 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

I 

BS 

422 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

I 

BS 

427 

1 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

I 

BS 

427 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

I 

BS 

428 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LA 

BS 

433 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LA 

BS 

440 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

SC 

BS 

451 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LA 

BS 

461 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

SC 

BS 

491 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

BS 

493 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LA 

BS 

529 

3 

Th 

2:40-  5:30 

LA 

BS      591 
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3      MWF 


2:40 


307  Ring,  A  A 

307  Ring,  A  A 

306  Mason,  R  W 

104  Oliver,    C 

111  Ring,  A  A 

306  Chace,  J  E 

306  Guild,  C  J 
201  Gaitanis,  L  A 
108  Hurst,  H  C 
108  Gaitanis,  L  A 
108  Hurst,  H  C 
108  Hurst,  H  C 
201  Mason,  R  W 
104  Mason,  R  W 

201  Hurst,  H  C 

201  Dietz,  J  W 

201  McFerrin,  J  B 

201  McFerrin,  J  B 

307  McFerrin,  J  B 
306  Turlington,  R 
208  Pierson,  W  H 

306  Eutsler,  R  B 

206 

306  Guild,  C  J 

306  Chace,  J  E 

306  Meek,  W  T 


LA       306    Ring,  A  A 


Business  Ethics 

Property  Insurance 
Personnel  Management 
Property  Valuation 
Probs  Rl  Est  Brokerage 
Urban  Land  Utilization 
Business  Law 


Law  in  Relation  to  Form 
of  Business  Unit 
Investments 
Principles  &  Problems 
of  Corporation  Finance 


Advertising 

Trade  Relations  in 
Caribbean  America 

Transportation:  Rates 
&  Ratemaking 
Life  Insurance 

Principles  &  Problems 
of  City  Planning 

Real  Estate  Law 

Banking   &    Currency 

Systems 

Problems  in   Property 

Valuation  and 

Management 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


Dept     Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


BEN     81  1    2   MTWTh  7:40 

BEN     81  2    2   MTWTh  9:40 

BEN     81  3    2   MTWTh  3:40 

BEN     91  3   MTWTh  8:40 

BEN     97  1  To  arrange 

SEN  181  2   MTWTh  11:40 

BEN  191  3   MTWTh  10:40 

BFN  i:91  2   MTWTh  2:40 

BEN  351  2   MTWTh  2:40 


BE'"  461 


BEN  f61 


3   M 


3   M 


YN  306  Maxwell,  H  C 

YN  306  Maxwell,  H  C 

YN  306  Moorman,  J  H 

YN  305  Maxwell,  H  C 

Tison,  J  P 

YN  306  Maxwell,  H  C 

YN  132  Moorman,  J  H 

YN  306  Maxwell,  H   C 

YN  305  Moorman,  J  H 


BEN  562  3   TTI 


7:00- 

9  :30  P.M. 

YN 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

Introductory 

Typewriting 


305 


305 


£05 


Moorman,  J  H 


Moorman,  J  H 


Moorman,  J  H 


Introductory  Shorthand 

Handwriting 

Advanced  Typewriting 

Shorthand  Dictation 

Shorthand  Dfctation 
and  Transcription 

Office  Practice 
Techniques 

Principles  of  Bus 
Education 


Teaching  Secretarial 
Studies 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


Dept     Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  B'dg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


CG  346 

CG  361 

CG  361 

CG  361 

CG  443 

CG  448 

CG  457 

CG  467 

CG  513 


CG        541 
CG        580 


3    TTS      9:40 
1     3    MWF    12:40 


BN       209    Tyner,  M 
F        101     Kimmel,  A  L 


2  3  MWF  10:40  F 

3  3  MWF  7:40  BN 

2  MT  1:40-  4:30     BN 

3  MT  10:40  BN 
2  Th  1:40-  5:30     BN 


3    MWF      8:40 


3    TThS      8:40 


3    MWF      8:40 
*     To   arrange 


Ind  Stoichiometry 

Materials  of 
Engineering 


101 

209 

108    Beisler,  W  H 
Schweyer,  H  E 


Chemical  Engineering 
Lab 


209     Beisler,  W  H       Prin   of   Chem   Engi- 
209     Schweyer,  H  E 


BN       209     Morgan,   R  A 


BN       209     Hawkins,  H  M 


BN        208     Schweyer,  H  E 
Staff 


*  Variable.    Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


Chem  Engr  Plant 
Design 

Chem  Engr 
Thermodynamics 

Adv  Chem  Engr 
Calculations 

Adv  Unit  Operations 
Research   in   Chemical 
Engr 


Twenty-three 


CHEMISTRY 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days  Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor  Course  Title 

Students  registering  for  Section  1,  CY  101  must  also  register  for  one  discussion  section  of 
Nos.  11-21  and  one  laboratory  section  Nos.  101.-112. 

General  Chemistry 


CY 

101 

1    4 

MF 

10:40 

CH 

AUD  Jackson,  V  T 

CY 

101 

11 

Th 

3:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

12 

Th 

4:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

13 

Th 

5:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

14 

W 

12:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

15 

W 

1:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

16 

W 

2:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

17 

T 

3:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

18 

T 

4:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

19 

T 

5:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

20 

M 

3:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

21 

M 

4:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

101 

T 

3:40- 

6 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

102 

T 

3:40- 

6 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

103 

T 

3:40- 

6 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

104 

W 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

105 

W 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

106 

w 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

107 

Th 

3:40- 

6 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

108 

Th 

3  :40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

109 

Th 

3:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

110 

F 

3:40- 

6 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

111 

F 

3:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

112 

F 

3:40- 

6 

:30 

E 

166 

Students  registering  for  Section  2  CY  101  must  also  register  for  ( 
Nos.  31-41  and  one  laboratory  section  of  Nos.    131-142. 

CY 

101 

2    4 

MF 

1:30 

CH 

Aud   Stearns,  T  W 

CY 

101 

31 

Th 

8:40 

CY 

101 

32 

Th 

9:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

101 

33 

Th 

10:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

34 

F 

7:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

101 

35 

F 

8:40 

CY 

101 

36 

F 

9:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

101 

37 

T 

8:40 

CY 

101 

38 

T 

9:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

101 

39 

T 

10:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

101 

40 

W 

7:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

101 

41 

W 

8:40 

I 

102 

CY 

101 

131 

T 

8:40-11 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

132 

T 

8:40- 

11 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

133 

T 

8:40-11 

:30 

E 

166 

CY- 

101 

134 

W 

7:40- 

10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

135 

W 

7:40- 

10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

136 

w 

7:40- 

10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

137 

Th 

8:40-11 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

138 

Th 

8:40- 

11 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

139 

Th 

8:40- 

11 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

140 

F 

7:40- 

10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

141 

F 

7:40-10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

101 

142 

F 

7:40- 

10 

:30 

E 

166 

(C 

ontinued  on 

Next  Page) 
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CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg  Room        Instructor  Course   Title 

Students  registering  for  CY  102  must  also  register  for  discussion  section  of  Nos.  51-57  and 
one  laboratory  section  of  Nos.  151-158. 

General  Chemistry 


CY 

102 

1  4 

MF 

2:40 

CH 

Aud  Tucker,  W  < 

CY 

102 

51 

W 

3:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

102 

52 

W 

4:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

102 

53 

w 

5:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

102 

54 

w 

2:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

102 

55 

M 

3:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

102 

56 

M 

4:40 

CH 

402 

CY 

102 

57 

M 

5:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

102 

151 

M 

8:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

152 

M 

3:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

153 

M 

3:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

154 

M 

3:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

155 

W 

3:40- 

6: 

30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

156 

W 

3:40- 

6:30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

157 

W 

3:40- 

6: 

30 

E 

166 

CY 

102 

158 

w 

3:40- 

6: 

30 

E 

166 

Students  registering  for  Section  1,  CY  105  mu 
61-71  and  one  laboratory  section  Nos.  161-172. 

st  also  register  for 

CY 

105 

1  4 

TTh 

9:40 

CH 

Aud  Rietz,  E  G 

CY 

105 

61 

T 

1:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

62 

T 

2:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

63 

T 

3:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

64 

T 

4:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

65 

T 

5:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

66 

W 

4:40 

CH 

212 

CY 

105 

67 

Th 

7:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

68 

W 

12:40 

CH 

110 

CY 

105 

69 

W 

1:40 

CH 

402 

CY 

105 

70 

w 

2:40 

CH 

402 

CY 

105 

71 

w 

3:40 

CH 

402 

CY 

105 

161 

M 

9:40-12: 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

162 

M 

9:40-12 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

163 

M 

9:40-12 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

164 

M 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

165 

M 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

166 

M 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

167 

F 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

168 

F 

12:40- 

3 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

169 

F 

12:40- 

3:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

170 

S 

7:40- 

10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

171 

s 

7:40-10 

:30 

E 

166 

CY 

105 

172 

s 

7:40-10:30 

E 

166 

General  Chemistry 


(Continued  on   Next   Page) 
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CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg;  Room         Instructor                          Course   Title 

Students  registering  for  Section  2,  CY  105  must  also  register  for  one  discussion  section  of 
Nos.  75-86  and  one  laboratory  ection  of  Nos.  175-186. 

CY  105         2    4    TTh  10:40  CH  Aud  Lyons,  E             General  Chemistry 

CY  105       75          Th  7:40  CH  212 

CY  105       76          Th  11:40  CH  110 

CY  105       77          Th  12:40  CH  110 

CY  105       78          T  3:40  CH  402 

CY  105       79          T  4:40  CH  402 

CY  105       80          T  5:30  CH  402 

CY  105       81          T  11:40  CH  402 

CY  105       82          T  12:40  CH  402                                                                                * 

CY  105       83          T  1:40  CH  402 

CY  105       84          T  2:40  CH  402 

CY  105       85          W  4:40  CH  402 

CY  105       86          W  5:40  CH  402 

CY  105     175          S  10:40-   1:30        E  166 

CY  105     176          S  10:40-   1:30        E  166 

CY  105    177          S  10:40-   1:30        E  166 

CY  105     178          S  10:40-   1:30        E  166 

CY  105     179          T  12:40-   3:30        E  166 

CY  105     180          T  12:40-   3:30        E  166 

CY  105     181          T  12:40-   3:30        E  166 

CY  105     182          T  12:40-   3:30        E  166 

CY  105     183          Th  12:40-   3:30        E  166 

CY  105     184          Th  12:40-  3:30        E  166 

CY  105     185          Th  12:40-   3:30        E  166 

CY  105     186          Th  12:40-  3:30        E  166 

Students  registering  for  CY  106  must  register  for  one  discussion  section  of  Nos.  91-96  and 

one  laboratory  section  of  Nos.  191-196. 

CY  106         1    4    MF  11:40  CH  Aud   Rietz,  E  G           General  Chemistry 

CY  106       91          W  9:40  CH  110 

CY  106       92          W  10:40  CH  110 

CY  106       93          T  11:40  CH  110 

CY  106       94          T  1:40  CH  212 

CY  106       95          T  2:40  CH  212 

CY  106       96          T  3:40  CH  Aud 

CY  106     191          Th  9:40-12:30  CH  130 

CY  106     192          Th  9:40-12:30  CH  130 

CY  106     193          Th  9:40-12:30  CH  130 

CY  106     194          Th  1:40-   4:30  CH  130 

CY  106     195          Th  1:40-   4:30  CH  130 

CY  106     196          Th  1:40-  4:30  CH  130 

CY  111         1     1    F  8:40  CH  110    Jackson,  V  T 

Students  registering  for  CY  201  must  register  for  one  discussion  section  of  Nos.  11-14  and 

one  laboratory  section  of  Nos.   101-104. 

CY  201          1     4     MW  9:40  CH  Aud    Phillips,  L  R       Analytical  Chemistry 

CY  201       11          W  1:40  CH  Aud                                  (Qualitative) 

CY  201       12          W  2:40  CH  Aud 

CY  201       13          F  1:40  CH  110 

CY  201       14          F  2:40  CH  110 

CY  201     102          M  1:40-  4:30  CH  130 

CY  201     102          M  1:40-   4:30  CH  130 

CY  201     103          W  1:40-  4:30  CH  130 

CY  201     104          W  1:40-  4:30  CH  130 

Students  registering  for  CY  202  will  register  for  the  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  Laboratory 

(Section   101   or  102). 

CY  202         1     4    MW  11:40  CH  110    Black,  A  P           Analytical  Chemistry 

CY  202     101          TTh  1:40  CH  114                                    (Quantitative) 

CY  202     102          WF  1:40  CH  114 

CY  203               3     MW  8:40  CH  212     Heath,  F  H          Analytical  Chemistry 

T  1:40-   4:30  CH  130                                    (Qualitative) 

CY  212               2     TTh  1:40-  4:30  CH  114     Ellis,  R  B            Analytical  Chemistry 


(Quantitative) 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Twenty-six 


CHEMISTRY — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

SecC 

redit  Days                  Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  must  register  for  one  discussion  (Section   11   or    12)    and 

one  laboratory    (Section 

101 

or  102 

in  a.1 

ddition  to  the  lecture   (Section  1). 

CY 

262 

1 

5 

TTh         7:40 

CH 

Aud 

Tarrant,  P 

Organic  Chemistry 

CY 

262 

11 

F              9:40 

CH 

212 

Tarrant,  P 

CY 

262 

12 

F              8:40 

CH 

212 

Tarrant,  P 

CY 

262 

101 

TTh         9:40-12:30 

CH 

230 

Tarrant,  P 

CY 

262 

102 

WF          1:40-  4:30 

CH 

230 

Tarrant,  P 

Stud 

ents  must  register  for  one  discussio 

n  (Se 

ction  11,  12  or  13)   and  one  laboratory   (Sec- 

tion 

101,  102  or 

103)  in  addition  to  the  lectu 

re  (Section  1). 

CY 

301 

1 

4 

TTh         8:40 

CH 

Aud 

Butler,  G  B 

Organic  Chemistry 

CY 

301 

11 

S               8:40 

CH 

Aud 

Butler,  G  B 

CY 

301 

12 

T              1:40 

CH 

Aud 

Butler,  G  B 

. 

CY 

301 

13 

Th            1 :40 

CH 

110 

Butler,  G  B 

CY 

301 

101 

M             1:40-  4:30 

CH 

230 

Butler,  G  B 

CY 

301 

102 

T              2:40-  5:30 

CH 

230 

Butler,  G  B 

CY 

301 

103 

Th            1:40-  4:30 

CH 

230 

Butler,  G  B 

« 

CY 

311 

1 

1 

T              2:40-   5:30 

CH 

230 

Stud 

ents  must  i 

■egister  for  one  lecture 

(Section  1 

or  2)  and  one 

laboratory  (Section  101, 

102, 

103  or  104). 

CY 

401 

1 

4 

MWF    11:40 

CH 

212 

Phillips,  L  R 

Physical  Chemistry 

CY 

401 

2 

4 

TThS       8:40 

CH 

110 

Gropp,  A  H 

CY 

401 

101 

W              1:40-   4:30 

CH 

204 

Phillips,  L  R 

CY 

401 

102 

F               1:40-   4:30 

CH 

204 

Phillips,  L  R 

CY 

401 

103 

T              9:40-12:30 

CH 

204 

Gropp,  A  H 

CY 

401 

104 

Th            9:40-12:30 

CH 

204 

Gropp,  A  H 

CY 

411 

3 

MW         8:40 

M              1:40-   4:30 

CH 
CH 

110 
114 

Ellis,  R  B  & 
Butler,  G  B 

Advanced  Chemistry 

CY 

481 

.5 

M             4:30 

CH 

110 

Pollard.  C  B 

Chemical  Literature 

CY 

504 

3 

To   arrange 

Heath,  F  H 

Inorganic   Preparations 

CY 

505 

3 

To    arrange 

Pollard,  C  B 

Organic  Nitrogen 
Compounds 

CY 

509 

3 

TThS       9:40 

CH 

212 

Phillips,  L  R 

Electro-chemistry 

CY 

517 

3 

To    arrange 

Pollard,  C  B 

Advanced  Organic 
Chemistry 

CY 

521 

3 

MWF    10:40 

CH 

110 

Hawkins,  J  E 

Advanced  Physical 
Chemistry 

CY 

525 

3 

TTh       10:40 

T               1:40-   4:30 

CH 

110 

Hawkins,  J  E 

Chemistry  of  the 
Terpenes 

CY 

534 

3 

To    arrange 

Black,  A  P 

Advanced  Sanitary 
Chemistry 

CY 

538 

o 

O 

To    arrange 

Rietz,  E  G 

Quantitative  Organic 
Chemistry 

CY 

570 

To   arrange 

r 

Heath,  F  H  oi 
Jackson,  V  T 

r   Research  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry 

CY 

571 

^.i 

To    arrange 

Black,  A  P 
Ellis,  R  B  or 
Groop,  A  H 

Research  in  Analytical 
Chemistry 

CY 

572 

>;: 

To    arrange 

Leigh,  T  R 
Pollard,  C  B 
Rietz,  E  G 
Tarrant,  P  or 
Butler,  G  B 

Research  in  Organic 
Chemistry 

CY 

573 

?!' 

To    arrange 

Hawkins,  J  E 
Phillips.  L  R 
Jackson,  V  T 
or  Groop,  A 

Research  in  Physical 
Chemistry 

CY 

574 

^ 

To    arrange 

Hawkins,  J  E 
or  Leigh,  T  R 

Research  in  Naval 

Stores 

CY 

575 

^.' 

To   arrange 

Black,  A  P 

Research  in  Sanitary 

Chemistry 


^Variable.    Credit  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


Twenty-seven 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  CL  223  will  register  for  one 
Laboratory    (2   digit  section  number). 

CL      223     1     3     MW  8:40                    B 

CL      223     2     3     MW  10:40                    B 

CL      323     3      3     TTh  2:40                   B 

CL      223     4     3     TTh  3:40                    B 

CL      223     5     3     TTh  8:40                    B 

CL      223     6     3     TTh  9:40                   B 

CL      223     7     3     MW  11:40                   B 

CL      223     8     3     MW  1:40                   B 

CL      223   11            M  8:40-11:30        B 

CL      223   12            T  8:40-11:30        B 

CL      223   13            W  8:40-11:30        B 

CL      223   14            Th  8:40-11:30        B 

CL      223   15            F  8:40-11:30        B 

CL      223   16            S  8:40-11:30        B 

CL      223   17            M  11:40-  2:30        B 

CL      223   18            T  11:40-  2:30        B 

CL      223   19            W  11:40-  2:30        B 

CL      223  20            Th  11:40-  2:30        B 

CL      223   21            F  11:40-  2:30        B 

CL      223  22            M  2:40-  5:30        B 

CL      223   23            T  2:40-  5:30        B 

CL      223   24            W  2:40-  5:30        B 

CL      223   25            Th  2:40-  5:30        B 

CL      223  26            F  2:40-  5:30        B 

CL      301            3     F  8:40                    B 

S  7:40-   1:30        B 

CL      311      1      2     S  8:40-11:30  EG 

T  2:40-  5:30  EG 

CL      311      2     2     Th  8:40-11:30  EG 

M  9:40-12:30  EG 

CL      311      3     2     WF  1:40-  4:30  HL 

CL      311      4     2     WF  1:40-  4:30  EG 

Students  taking  CL  313  will  register  for  one 
Laboratory    (2   digit  section  number). 

CL      313      1      4     MWF  12:40  HL 

CL      313     2     4     MWF  4:40  HL 

CL      313     3      4     TThS  9:40  HL 

CL      313     4     4     TThs  10:40  HL 

CL      313      5     4     MWF  10:40  HL 

CL      313   11            T  8:40-11:30  HL 

CL      313   12            S  8:40-11:30  HL 

CL      313   13            M  1:40-  4:30  HL 

CL      313   14            T  12:40-  3:30  HL 

CL      313   15            F  9:40-12:30  HL 

(Continued  on 

Twenty-eight 


Lecture    (1    digit  section   number)    and   one 


109 

Mobley 

Surveying 

109 

Mobley 

109 
109 

Mobley 
Mobley 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

109 

Winsor,  A  N 

108 

Winsor,  A  N 

108 

108 

108 

108 

• 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

108 

109 

Mobley 

Forest  Surveying 

109 

304 

Structual  Drawing 

304 

300 

300 

301 

300 

Lecture   (1   digit  s 

section  number)   and  one 

302 

Fluid  Mechanics 

302 

302 

302 

302 

■ 

101 

Edson 

101 

Edson 

101 

Edson 

101 

Edson 

101 

Edson 

Next  Page) 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING — Continued 


l>.n>t 

Course    Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course   Title 

CL 

313   16 

W 

9:40-12:30 

HL 

101    Edson 

Fluid  Mechanics 

CL 

313   17 

w 

1:40-  4:30 

HL 

101 

CL 

313   18 

Th 

12:40-  3:30 

HL 

101 

CL 

313   19 

F 

2:40-  5:30 

HL 

101 

CL 

313   20 

M 

8:40-11:30 

HL 

101 

CL 

313   21 

Th 

8:40-11:30 

HL 

101 

Students  taking  CL  323  will  register  for  one  Lecture   (1  digit  section  number)    and  one 
Laboratory    (2   digit  section  number). 

CL      323      1      3     T  1 :40  HL       302     Comins,  H  D       Engineering  Materials 

Laboratory 
CL      323    11  WF  7:40-  9:30        K        103 

CL      32:3    12  MS  11:40-   1:30        K        103 


CL      326      1      4 


CL      326     2      4 


CL      326     3      4 


CL      326     4      4 


CL      411 


CL      411      2     1      S 


MWF 
Th 

1:40 
8:40-11:30 

HL 
HL 

302 
301 

Sawyer,  W  L 
Spangler 

Statistics  of  Simple 
Structures 

MWF 
T 

2:40 
8:40-11:30 

B 
HL 

109 
301 

Sawyer,  W  L 
Spangler 

MWF 

Th 

9:40, 
1:40-  4:30 

B 
HL 

109 
301 

Sawyer,  W  L 
Spangler 

MWF 
M 

11:40 
1:40-  4:30 

HL 
HL 

302 
301 

Sawyer,  W  L 
Spangler 

S 

8:40 

HL 

302 

Williams,  C  D 

Civil  Engineering 
Seminar 

10:40 


HL       301     Williams,  C  D   Civil  Engineering 

Seminar 


Students  taking  CL  424  will  register  for  one 
Laboratory   (2   digit  section  number). 


Lecture   (1   digit  section  number)   and  one 


CL 

424 

1 

4 

TTh 

10:40 

B 

109 

Ritter,  L  J 

Soil  Mechanics 

CL 

424 

2 

4 

TTh 

1:40 

B 

109 

Ritter.  L  J 

CL 

424 

11 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

B 

100 

Bishop 

CL 

424 

12 

F 

9:40-12:30 

B 

100 

Bishop 

CL 

424 

13 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

B 

100 

Bishop 

CL 

425 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

HL 

302 

Emerson  D  L 

Sewage  and  Municipal 
Waste  Treatment 

CL 

426 

1 

3 

TTh 
M 

8:40 
1:40-  4:30 

HL 
EG 

302 
300 

Grantham 
Grantham 

Water  Supply  and 
Treatment 

CL 

426 

2 

3 

TTh 
M 

2:40 
9:40-12:30 

HL 
HL 

302 
301 

Grantham 
Grantham 

CL 

427 

3 

S 
TTh 

9:40 
8:40-11:30 

B 
HL 

109 
305 

Calaway,  W  T 
Calaway,  W  T 

Sanitary   Engineering 
Laboratory 

CL 
CL 

438 
438 

1 
2 

3 
3 

MWF 
MWF 

9:40 
2:40 

HL 
HL 

302 
302 

Williams,  C  D 
Williams,  C  D 

Statically  Indetermin- 
ate Structures 

CL 

439 

3 

MW 

W 

3:40 
9:40-12:30 

B 
HL 

109 
301 

Ritter,  L  J 
Bishop 

Highway   Location   and 
Drainage 

CL 

443 

3 

MW 
T 

8:40 
1:40-  4:30 

HL 
HL 

302 
301 

Sawyer,  W  L 
Sawyer,  W  L 

Foundation  and  Har- 
bor Structures 

CL 

521 

3 

To    arrange 

Advanced  Metal 
Structures 

CL 

548 

3 

To    arrange 

Advanced  Soil 
Mechanics 

TwentY-nin* 

DAIRYING 

• 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

BIdg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

DY 

311 

3 

MW 
W 

9:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

AG 
DL 

108 
101 

Arrington.  LR 

Principles  of  Dairying 

DY 

411 

3 

TTh 
T 

10:40 

1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

AG 

102 

102 

Arnold,  P  T 

Dairy  Cattle  Manage- 
ment 

DY 

415 

3 

MW 
W 

9:40 
1 :40- 

3:30 

DL 
DL 

101 
101 

Krienke.  W  A 

Ice  Cream  Manufacture 

DY 

417 

2 

MW 

8:40 

DL 

101 

Fouts,  E  L 

Fermented  Milk 

DY 

420 

1-4 

To   arrange 

DL 

101 

Arrington.  LR 

Problems  in  Dairy  Tech- 
nology 

DY 

424 

3 

MW 
M 

11:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

AG 
AG 

102 
102 

Becker,  R  B 

Dairy  Breeds 

DY 

520 

3 

To    arrange 

DL 

101 

Krienke,  W  A 

Advanced   Dairy   Tech- 
nologj^ 

DY 

521 

* 

To    ar 

range 

DL 

101 

Arrington.  LR 

Problems  in  Milk  and 
Milk  Products 

DY 

523 

* 

To    arrange 

Becker,  R  B 

Problems  in  Dairy  Pro- 
duction 

*Variable. 

Credit  assig] 

tied  must 

be  shown 

on  reg 

istration  blank. 

ECONOMICS 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


ES 

203 

1 

4 

TThS 
W 

7:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

PE 

PE 

ES 

203 

2 

4 

MWF 
T 

8:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

PE 
PE 

■ 

ES 

203 

3 

4 

TThs 
W 

8:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

PE 
PE 

Henderson,  J  S 

ES 

203 

4 

4 

MWF 

Th 

9:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

PE 
PE 

Anderson,  M  D 

ES 

203 

5 

4 

TThS 
M 

9:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

PE 
PE 

Anderson,  M  D 

ES 

203 

6 

4 

MWF 
T 

10:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

PE 
PE 

Henderson,  J  S 

ES 

203 

7 

4 

TThS 

M 

10:40 
1:40- 

3:30 

PE 
PE 

Jackson,  E  L 

ES 

203 

8 

4 

MWF 

Th 

11:40 

1:40- 

3:30 

PE 
PE 

Jackson,  E  L 

ES 

ES 

205 
205 

1 
2 

3 

3 

MWF 
TThS 

7:40 
7:40 

202 
202 

Richardson,  J 

ES 

205 

3 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

208 

ES 

205 

4 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

202 

Tuttle,  F  W 

ES 

205 

5 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

208 

Shields,  M  W 

ES 

205 

6 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

202 

Dolbeare,   H  B 

ES 

205 

7 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

208 

Shields,  M  W 

ES 

205 

■8 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

(Contin 

ued  on 

202 

I^ext 

Dietz,  J  W 
Page) 

Elementary  Statistics 


of  Modern  Life 


Thirty 


ECONOMICS — Continued 


Dept     Crse    Sec  Crdt       Days 


He 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


ES 

205 

9 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

ES 

205 

10 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

ES 

205 

11 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

ES 

205 

12 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

ES 

205 

13 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

ES 

205 

14 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

ES 

205 

15 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

ES 

205 

16 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

ES 

205 

17 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

ES 

205 

18 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

ES 

205 

19 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

ES 

205 

20 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

ES 

205 

21 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

ES 

205 

22 

3 

MWF 

4:40 

ES 

206 

1 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

ES 

206 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

ES 

206 

3 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

ES 

206 

4 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

ES 

206 

5 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

ES 

206 

6 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

ES      246 


ES      303 


3     TThS       11:40 


3     MWF 


ES      321      1      3     MWF 


2:40 


7:40 


ES 

321 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

ES 

321 

3 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

ES 

321 

4 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

ES 

327 

1 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

ES 

327 

2 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

ES 

327 

3 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

ES 

335 

1 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

ES 

335 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

ES 

335 

3 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

ES 

351 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

ES 

370 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

PE 


208 
202 
208 
202 
208 
202 
208 
112 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 
210 


Meek,  W  T 

Oliver,  C 
Meek,  W  T 
McFerrin,  J  B 
Tuttle,  F  W 
Richardson,  J 
Eldridge,  J  G 
Heskin,  0  E 


Goodwin,  F 
Webb,  J  N 
Turlington,  R 

Oliver,  C 
Jackson,  E  L 
Richardson,  J 
Oliver,  C 
Henderson,  J 


Economic  Foundations 
of  Modern  Life 


204    Shields,  M  W 


204    Webb,  J  N 


110     Richardson,  J 


The  Consumption  of 
Wealth 

Machine  Technology 
in  American  Life 

Financial  Organization 
of  Society 


110 
110 
110 
108 
110 
110 

110 

108 
108 

110 


Dolbeare,   H  B 

Dolbeare,  H  B 

Tuttle,  F  W 

Meek,  W  T         Public  Finance 

Donovan,  C  H 

Donovan,  C  H 

Turlington,  R     Economics   of    Market 

Goodwin,  F 
Turlington,   R 
Eutsler,  R  B 


mg 


PE 

(Continued  on 


1    Jackson,  E  L 
Next  Page) 


Elements  of  Transpor- 
tation 

Business  Statistics 


Thirty-one 


ECONOMICS — Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


ES       372 
ES      381 

ES       385 


3      MWF         2:40 
3      MWF       11:40 

3     TThS         7:40 


ES      404      1      3     TThS       10:40 


ES      404      2      3      F 
ES      407      1     3     MWF 
ES      407     2     3     TThS 


ES  408 

ES  421 

ES  454 

ES  463 

ES  469 

ES  477 

ES  485 

ES  487 

ES  505 

ES  543 

ES  569 

ES  571 

ES  589 

Advanced 
Thirty-two 


3      T 


7:30- 
9:00  P.M. 

9:40 

9:40 


ES      407     3     3     MWF       11:40 


ES      407     4     3     TThS       11:40 


3  MWF  9 :40 

3  MWF  8:40 

3  MWF  10:40 

3  MWF  1 :40 

3  TThS  11:40 

3  TThS  9 :40 

3  MWF  7 :40 

3  MWF  3:40 

3  TThS  9 :40 


I  210     Chace,  J  E 

SC  208 

SC  208 

I  210     Goodwin,  F 

I  210     Goodwin,  F 


Labor  Economics 

Economic  Geography 
of  North  America 

Economic  Geography 
of  South  America 

Government  Control  of 
Business 


PE        112    Eldridge,  J  G     Economic  Principles 

and  Problems 
I        108    Heskin,  O  E 

I        108    Heskin,  O  E 

PE        112    Eldridge,  J  G 


I        108    Heskin.  O  E 


I        108    Dolbeare,  H  B 


LA       307    Eutsler,  R  B 


I       108    Gaitanis,  LA 


Advanced  Money, and 
Banking 

Principles  of  Public 
Utility  Economics 

Problems  in  Economic 
Security 


PE  1    Anderson,  M  D   Business  Forecasting 

I       210    Donovan,  C  H 


SC        208    Diettrich,  S  R 


SC        208 


PE        112    Eldridge,  J  G 


2:40-5:30     SC        208     Shields,  M  W 


3      To    arrange 


3      TThS       11:40 


3     MWF         2:40 


Anderson,  M  D 


I        108    Henderson.  J 


SC        208    Diettrich,  S  R 


Problems  in  Federal 
Finance 

International  Economic 
Relations 

Economic  Geography 
of  Europe 

The  Development  of 
Economic  Thought 

Theory  of  International 
Trade 

Problems  in  Statistics 
and   Business  Fore- 
casting 

Mathematical  Eco- 
nomics II 

Problems  in  Economic 
Geography 


students  should  also  se»  SCS  491, Masterpieces  in  Social  Science. 


EDUCATION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


EN 

241 

1      3 

MWF 

2:40 

YN 

134 

Black,  J  H 

EN 

241 

2      3 

TThS 

10:40 

YN 

134 

Black,  J  H 

EN 

303 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

YN 

150 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

306 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

YN 

150 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

316 

3 

To    arrange 

YN 

Kidd,  K 

EN 

317 

3 

Th 

7:00- 

9:30  P.M. 

YN 

218 

Cumbee,  C  F 

EN 

385 

1      3 

MWF 

8:40 

YN 

134 

McLendon,  I  R 

EN 

385 

2     3 

TThS 

8:40 

YN 

134 

McLendon,  I  R 

EN 

385 

3     3 

W 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

McLendon,  I  R 

EN 

386 

1      3 

MWF 

10:40 

YN 

134 

Norman,  J  W 

EN 

386 

2     3 

T 

7  :00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Norman,  J  W 

EN 

397 

1      3 

MWF 

11:40 

YN 

134 

Spain,  C  R 

EN 

397 

2     3 

TThS 

9:40 

YN 

134 

Spain,  C  R 

EN 

398 

3 

F 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Lewis,  H  G 

EN 

401 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

YN 

138 

Campbell,  J  T 

EN 

403 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

YN 

134 

Norman,  J  W 

EN 

409 

3 

F 

10:40 

YN 

150 

Loften,  W  T 

EN 

411 

2 

MW 

10:40 

YN 

150 

Loften.  W  T 

EN 

421 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

102 

Wofford,   K 

EN 

422 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

102 

Wofford,   K 

EN 

462 

3 

T 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

138 

Foster,  C  R 

EN 

471 

4 

S 

9:40-12:30 

YN 

150 

EN 

472 

3 

M 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

134 

Williams,  W  R 

EN 

480 

3 

S 

2:00-  4:30 

YN 

134 

McCracken,  J 

EN 

503 

3 

Th 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

218 

Cumbee,  C  F 

EN 

508 

3 

M 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

138 

Norman,  J  W 

EN 

511 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

YN 

150 

Garris,   E   W 

EN 

518 

3 

F 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

140 

Spain,  C  R 

EN 

522 

3 

T 

4:00-  6:30 

YN 

134 

Johns,  R  L 

EN 

527 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

YN 

138 

Olson,  C  M 

ENt 

530 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

143 

Williams,  W  R 

EN 

535 

3 

M 

2:40-  5:00 

YN 

138 

Wofford,   K 

EN 

540 

3 

S 

9:40-12:30 

YN 

138 

Mead,  A  R 

EN 

541 

3 

w 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

218 

Cumbee,  C  F 

EN 

562 

3 

T 

7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

138 

Foster,  C  R 

EN 

565 

3 

S 

9:40-12:30 

YN 

150 

Garris,  E  W 

EN 

590 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

Johns,  R  L 

ENt 

600 

3 

To  arrange 

YN 

Johns,  R  L 

ENf 

601 

3 

To   arrange 

YN 

Johns,  R  L 

EN      604  3     TTh  3:40-  5:00     YN        138     Spain,  C  R 

t  May  be  registered  for  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 


Intro  to  Education 

Methods  in  Teaching 
Agriculture 

Vocational  Education 
Elem  Quantitative 
Methods   in    Education 
and  Psychology 

Measrmnt  &  Evaluation 
of  School  Practices 

Child  Development 


Educational  Psychology 


Sec  School  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 


School  Administration 
Philosophy  of  Educatn 
Supervised  Teaching 
in  Agriculture 

Adult  Education  in 
Vocational    Agriculture 
Student  Teaching 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

Problems  of  Instruction 

Methods   &   Organizatn 
in  Industrial  Arts 

Teaching  of  Reading 

Measrmnt  &  Evaluation 

Democracy  &  Education 

Teaching  Voc  Agri 
High  School  Admin 

Educational  Organizatn 
&  Administration 
Sec  School  Curriculum 
Individual  Work 
Fundamentals   of 
Edu   Supervision 
Foundations  of  Educatn 
Probs  in  Ed  Psychology 

Guidance  &  Counseling 

Problems  in  Agri  Ed 
Probs  in  School  Admin 
&  Supervision 
School  Survey,  I 
School  Survey,  II 
Techniques  of  Research 


Thirty-three 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 


341 
341 
341 
341 
341 
341 
341 
341 
341 
342 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
TThS 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 


EL  344  1 

EL  344  2 

EL  344  3 

EL  346 


3     TThS 
3     MWF 

3  MWF 

4  MWF 
F 


9:40 
2:40 
3:40 

10:40 
3:40 

10:40 
3:40 
3:40 
9:40 
7:40 

8:40 
9:40 
7:40 


BN 

F 

BN 

F 

F 

BN 

BN 

BN 

BN 

BN 

BN 

F 

BN 


11:40  F 

1:40-  4:30     BN 


EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


349 
349 
349 
349 
349 
349  6 
349  7 
349  8 
349  9 
349  10 
349    11 

349  12 

350  1 
350      2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


T 
T 
T 
T 

S 

S 

Th 

Th 

Th 

Th 

F 

F 

M 

F 


EL      441      1      1     F 
EL      441      2      1     F 


1:40 
3:40 
7  :40 
9:40 
7:40 
9:40 
1:40 
3:40 
7:40 
9:40 
1:40 
3:40 
8:40 
8:40 

1:40 
1:40 


4:30 

5:30 

10:30 

•12:30 

•10:30 

-12:30 


:30 
:30 


10:30 
12:30 
-  4:30 
5:30 
11:30 
•11:30 


BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 

EG       202 


208 
101 
208 
101 
101 
208 
210 
201 
210 
210 

210 
101 

208 

101 

104 

106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 


Weil,  J 
Smith,  E  F 
Wilson  J  W 
Smith  E  F 
Smith  E  F 
Pumphrev  F  H 
Peet  J  C' 
Schrader  C  F 
Peet  J  C 
Johnson    W    E 

Peet  J  C 
Lurch  E  N 
Nelson  P  H 

Lurch,  E  N 
Lurch,  E  N 


Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering 


Problems  in  D-C 
and  A-C 

Electrical    Communi- 
cations 


BN 


210 


Schrader,  G 
Schrader,  G 
Schrader,  G 
Schrader,  G 
Schrader,  G 
Himes  B  T 
Timpas  A  L 
Timpas  A  L 
Timpas  A  L 
Timpas  A  L 
Timpas  A  L 
Timpas  A  L 
Himes  B  T 
Himes  B  T 

Sashoff  S  P 
Smith  E  F 

Nelson.  P  H 
Wilson,  J  W 


F  Dynamo   Laboratory 

F 

P 

F 

F 


Electrical  Engineering 
Seminar 


Students  taking  EL  443  will  register 
(section  11   or  12). 


EL 
EL 
EL 
EL 

EL 
EL 


443 
443 
443 


1 

2 

11 


443    12 


449 
449 


1 
2 


3 
3 


3 
3 


TTh 
TTh 
Th 
T 

TThS 
MWF 


7:40 
8:40 
2:40- 
2:40- 

10:40 
'9:40 


5: 
5: 


Students  taking  EL  465  will  register 
11  or  12). 

EL      465      1      5      MWF       10:40 
EL      465   11  M  1:40-   6 

EL      465   12  W  1:40-  6 

Students  taking  EL  467  will  register  for  the 

11  or  12). 

EL      467      1      5     MWF        8:40 


EL 
EL 


467 
467 
467 


11 
12 


M 
W 


1:40- 
1:40- 


EL       555 


EL      545 


EL      539 


EL      571 


3     MWF      11:40 


3     TThS      10:40 


3     TThS         9:40 


3     MWF      11:40 


for  one  lecture    (section    1    or   2)    and    one   laboratory 

BN  210  Lurch,  E  N         Industrial  Electronics 

BN  208  Latour,  M  H 

30     BN  104  Latour,  M  H 

30     BN  104  Latour,  M  H 

BN       205    Peet,  J  C  Theory  of  Electric 

BN       209    Nelson,  P  H       Circuits 

for  one  lecture  (section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (section 

BN        210     Sashoff,  S  P       Radio  Engineering 
30     BN       104    Sashoff,  S  P 
30     BN        104    Lurch,  E  N 

lecture  (section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (section 

BN       210    Wilson,  J  W       Alternating  Current 
30     BN       106    Johnson,  W  E     Machinery 
30     BN        106    Johnson,  W  E 

BN       209    Nelson,  P  H       Appli  Elec  &  Mag 

Waves 


EG       211     Sashoff,  S  P 


BN       208    Johnson,  J  S 


BN       208    Wilson,  J  W 


Advanced  Comm 
Engineering 

Symmetrical  Com- 
ponents 

Advanced  Electrical 
Machinery 


Thirty-four 


ENGLISH 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bidg         Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


EH 

133 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

LA 

EH 

215 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LA 

EH 

217 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

EH 

218 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

LA 

EH 

223 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

LA 

EH 

224 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LA 

EH 

301 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

LA 

EH 

304 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

LA 

212     Walker,  B  H       Effective  Writing 

210     Conner,  F  W     Literary  Masters  of 

Amei'ica 

210     Robertson,  CA  Literary  Masters  of 

England 

210     Stroup,  T  B 

311     Murphree,  A  A   Masterpieces  of 

World  Literature 

210     W^ilson,  J  L 


EH       305 


EH       309 


3      MWF        8:40 


2     TTh 


10 :40 


210     Robertson.  CA 
210    Fain,  J  T 


LA       210     Wells,  S  B 


LA        311    Farris,  L  C 


Shakespeare 

Major  Prose  Writers  of 
the  Victorian  Period 

Introduction  to  the 
Study  01  the  English 
Language 

Short  Story 


EH 
EH 

327 
327 

1 
2 

2 
2 

Tt 
Tt 

1:40 
2:40 

EH 
EH 

3,55 
355 

1 
2 

3 
3 

MWF 
MWF 

12:40 
7:40 

EH 

361 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

EH 

366 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

EH 

380 

3 

S 

9:40 

LA 
LA 

311 
311 

Farris,  L  C 
Baughan,  D  E 

Imaginative    Writing 

LA 
LA 

210 
210 

Clark,  W  A 

Business   Writing 

LA 

212 

Ruff,  William 

The  Novel 

LA 

210 

Fogle,  S  F 

Contemporary  Litera 
ture:  Poetry 

9:40-12:30     LA        212     Wise,  J  H 


EH       3'99 


3     MWF        9:40 


LA  210  Spivey.  H  E 

LA  212  Spivey.  H  E 

LA  212  Herbert,  T  W 

LA  210  Stroup,  T  B 

LA  311  Mounts,  C  E 

LA  311  Congleton,   JE 

LA  212  Spivey,    H   E 

LA  212  Herbert,  T  W 

LA  210  Stroup,  T  B 

LA  311  Mounts.  C  E 

LA  311  Morris,  A  C 

LA  311  Congleton,  J  E 


*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 
t  One  hour  to  be  arranged. 


EH 

401 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EH 

409 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

EH 

413 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

EH 

417 

3 

TThf 

11:40 

EH 

433 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

EH 

501 

3 

MWF 

10  :40 

EH 

509 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

EH 

513 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

EH 

517 

3 

TThf 

11:40 

EH 

529 

1 

TTh 

9:40 

EH 

530 

•-i< 

To    arrange 

EH 

533 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

English  in  the 
Secondary   Schools 

Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Literature 

American   Literature 

Chaucer 

The  Renaissance 
in    England 

Spenser 

English  Literature  of 
the   18th  Century 

American  Literature 

Chaucer 

The  Renaissance 
in  England 

Spenser 

Graduate   Seminar 

Individual  Work 

English  Literature  of 
the  18th  Century 


Thirty-five 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  EY  301  will  register  for  either  lecture  section  1  or  2  and  one  laboratory 


section   (Either  section  11,  12,  13,  14) 
qredit,  register  for  EY  302  and  EY  301 


If  Student  desires  to  make  collection  for  1  hour 


EY 

301 

1 

3 

MW 

10:40 

AG 

308 

Murphey,  M 

Economic    E 

EY 

301 

2 

3 

TTh 

9:40 

AG 

308 

Hetrick,   L 

EY 

301 

11 

M 

3:40- 

5:30 

AG 

308 

Hetrick,   L 

EY 

3,01 

12 

T 

1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

308 

Hetrick,  L 

EY 

301 

13 

W 

3:40- 

5:30 

AG 

308 

Murphey,  M 

EY 

301 

14 

Th 

1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

308 

Murphey,  M 

EY 

302 

1 

F 

1:40- 

3:30 

AG 

308 

Murphey,  M 
Hetrick,  L 

(Collection) 

EY 

305 

^.- 

To  arrange 

Rogers,  A  J  & 

Problems  in 

EY       311 


1     T 


10:40 


Creighton.  J  T  mology 

AG       308    Rogers,  A  J        Seminar 
Murphey,  M  & 
Hetrick,  L 


EY 
EY 

351 
351 

3 

W 
Th 

8:40 
1 :40- 

5:30 

AG 
AG 

308 
308 

EY 

408 

4 

MW 

9:40 

AG 

308 

MW 

1 :40- 

3:40 

AG 

308 

EY 

422 

2 

M 
M 

8:40 
3:40- 

5:30 

AG 
AG 

308 
308 

EY 

432 

3 

T 
T 

8:40 
1:40- 

5:30 

AG 
AG 

308 
308 

EY 

503 

♦ 

To  arrange 

EY 

515 

3 

To  arrange 

Hetrick,  L 


Forest  E'ntoniology 


Creighton,  J  T  Insect  Morphology 

and  Physiology 
Creighton,  J  T 
&  Rogers,  A  J 


Rogers.  A  J 
Rogers.  A  J 

308     Murphey,  M 
308     Murphey,  M 


Veterinary  Entomology 


Florda  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Insects 


Creighton,  J  T  Problems  iu 
Rogers,  A  J        Entomology 


Murphey,  M 


Biological  and 
Natural  Control 


EY       516  3     To  arrange  Rogers.  A  J        Insect  Ecology 

*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

FORESTRY 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


FY       220 


2    MW       10:40 


K 


111 


Introduction  to 
Forestry 


FY 
FY 
FY 
FY 

FY 

FY 
FY 


227 

227 

229 
229 
229 

306 
306 


1 

2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 


2  Th  1:40-  5:30  HT 

2  T  1:40-  5:30  HT 

2  M  1:40-  5:30  WO 

2  Th  1:40-  5:30  WO 

2  F  1:40-  5:30  WO 

2  MW  8:40  HT 

2  WF  11:40  HT 


410  Dendrology  of 

410  Gymnosperms 

Swinford,  K  R  Forest  Mensuration 

Swinford,  K  R 

Swinford,  K  R 

410     Frazer,  P  W       Forest  Protection 
410     Frazer,  P  W 


(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Thirty-six 


FORESTRY — Continued 


Dept 

Course    Sec  Credit  Days                 Hours 

ents  taking  FY  311  will  register 

Bldg 

Room 

I        Instructor 

Course  Title 

Stud 

for  the  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  either  Laboratory  (Sec- 

tion  11  or  12). 

FY 

311 

1 

3 

TTh 

11:40 

HT 

410 

Geltz,  C  G 

Foundations  of 

FY 

311 

11 

F 

1:40- 

5: 

:30 

HT 

410 

Geltz,  C  G 

Silviculture 

FY 

311 

12 

W 

1:40- 

5 

:30 

HT 

410 

Geltz,  C  G 

FY 

313 

3 

TTh 

11:40 

HT 

409 

Frazer,  P  W 

Farm  Forestry 

FY 

313 

M 

3:40- 

5 

:30 

HT 

409 

FY 

353 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

HT 

409 

Carlson,  C  E 

Principles  of  Wild 
Life  Management 

FY 

409 

1 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

HT 

410 

Miller,  J  W 

Forest  Finance 

FY 

409 

2 

2 

WF 

9:40 

HT 

410 

Miller,  J  W 

FY 

412 

1 

1 

Th 

8:40 

HT 

410 

Seminar 

FY 

412 

2 

1 

T 

8:40 

HT 

410 

FY 

413 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

HT 

410 

Geltz,  C  G 

Regional  Silviculture 

FY 

419 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

HT 

409 

Ziegler,  E  A 

Principles  of  Forest 
Management 

FY 

420 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

HT 

409 

Ziegler.  E  A 

Forest  Economics 
Administration 

FY 

431 

# 

To    arrange 

• 

Forest  Problems 

Seminar 

FY 

434 

3 

MW 

11:40 

HT 

409 

Carlson,  C  E 

Applied  Wildlife 

M 

1 :40- 

5: 

:30 

HT 

410 

Carlson,  C  E 

Management 

FY 

441 

3 

S 

7:40- 

550 

FIELD 

Miller,  J  W 

Logging  &  Milling 

Practice 

FY 

501 

3 

To   arrange 

Geltz,  C  G 

Research  Method 

in  Silviculture 

FY 

502 

* 

To    arrange 

Geltz,  C  G 

Research  Methods 

in  Silviculture 

FY 

503 

* 

To   arrange 

Ziegler,  E  A  or 

Research    Problems 

Newins,  H  S 

in  Wood  Utilization 

FY 

504 

* 

To    arrange 

Ziegler,  E  A 

Research  Problems 

in  Forest  Economics 
and   Management 


*Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

FRENCH 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


FH 

33 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

FH 

33 

2 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

FH 

33 

3 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

FH 

33 

4 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

FH 

34 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

FH 

35 

6 

Daily 

10:40 

FH 

201 

1 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

FH 

201 

2 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

GN 

205 

( 

f* 

0 

Daily 

8:40 

FH 

305 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

FH 

307 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

FH 

430 

:f: 

TThS 

10:40 

or  arrange 

FH 

530 

■'fi 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

182 

Wallace,  M  J 

E 

123 

Brunet,  J 

E 

125 

Kurth,  A  L 

E 

182 

Atkin,  E  G 

E 

182 

Wallace,  M  J 

E 

182 

Wallace,  M  J 

E 

182 

Atkin,  E  G 

E 

182 

E 

182 

Kurth,  A  L 

E 

182 

Kurth,  A  L 

E 

180 

Wallace,  M  J 

E 

187 

Atkin,  E  G 

E 

187 

Atkin,  E  G 

First-year  French 


Second-year  French 


Convers  &  Compositio: 
Masters  of  French 
Literature 
Individual  Work 


or  arrange 
*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


GL       301  2    M  7:00- 

9:30  P.M.      YN 


140 


Children's  Science 

ThirtY-seven 


GEOGRAPHY 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

GPY 

203 

1 

3 

TTh 
F 

8:30 
1:30- 

3:30 

sc 
I 

208 
106 

Elements  of  World 
Geography,  I 

GPY 

203 

2 

3 

WF 
T 

8:30 
3:30- 

5:30 

sc 
I 

208 
106 

Pierson,  W  H 

GPY 

203 

3 

3 

TTh 

M 

10:30 
3:30- 

5:30 

sc 

I 

208 
106 

Pierson,  W  H 

GPY 

323 

3 

MWF 

1:30 

sc 

208 

Pierson,  W  H 

Elementary 
Climatogi-aphy 

GPY 

405 

3 

MWF 

10:30 

sc 

208 

Diettrich,  S  R 

Advanced  Reerional 

Geography 


GEOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


GY       203  3    TTh        9:40  SC        111     Edwards,  R  A   Elements  of  Physical 

M  1:40-   3:30         I        106  Geology 

Students  taking  GY  210  will  register  for  the  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  either  Laboratory  (Sec- 
tion 11  or  12). 

GY       210         1    3    TTh      11:40  SC        111     Edwards,  R  A  Engineering  Geology 

11  W  1:40-  4:30         I        106 

12  Th         140-  4:30  I        106 

GY       401  3     MW        9:40  I        104    Edwards,  R  A  Physiography  of  North 

T  1:40-  3:30         I        104  America 

GERMAN 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


loom         Instructor 


Course  Title 


GN 

33 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

123 

Craps,  J  E 

GN 

33 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

123 

Craps,  J  E 

GN 

33 

o 

o 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

123 

Moehlenbrock 

GN 

33 

4 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

123 

Moehlenbrock 

GN 

33 

0 

O 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

123 

GN 

33 

6 

3 

MWF 

3  :40 

E 

125 

Valk,  M  E 

GN 

33 

7 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

182 

GN 

33 

8 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

123 

Valk.  M  E 

GN 

34 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

125 

Moehlenbrock 

GN 

34 

2 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

123 

Craps,  J  E 

GN 

35 

6 

Daily 

7:40 

E 

134 

GN 

201 

1 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

130 

Craps,  J  E 

GN 

201 

2 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

134 

Valk,  M  E 

GN 

202 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

125 

GN 

205 

6 

Daily 

8:40 

E 

125 

Moehlenbrock 

GN 

303 

3 

To   arrange 

Jones.  0  F 

GN 

313 

3 

To   arrange 

Valk,  M  E 

GN 

325 

3 

To    arrange 

Craps.  J  E 

GN 

430 

. 

* 

To   arrange 

Jones,  0  F 

GN 

530 

* 

To   arrange 

Jones,  0  F 

*Variable. 

Cr< 

edit 

assignee 

I  must  be  sh< 

own  on  r 

eeistrj 

ition  blank. 

First  Year  German 


Second  Year  German 


Survey  of  German 
Literature 

Conversation  and 
Composition 

Scientific   German 

Individual  Work 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


GK         33 

Thirty-eight 


3      MWF        9:40 


GREEK 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


E        180     Brunet.  J 


Course  Title 


First  Year  Greek 


HISTORY 

Dept 

Course 

Set 

:  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

HY 

241 

1 

4 

MWThF  9:40 

PE 

5 

Glunt,  J  D 

Hist  of  the  Mod  World 

HY 

241 

2 

4 

MTWF 

1:40 

PE 

112 

Hammond,  EA 

HY 

251 

3 

MWF 

]1:40 

PE 

5 

Patrick.  R  W 

HistoiT  of  Florida 

HY 

301 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

112 

Leake,  J  M 

AmerHist  1492  to  1776 

HY 

307 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

PE 

5 

Glunt,  J  D 

Renaissance 

HY 

311 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

112 

Payne,  A  N 

Eng  Hist  1668  to  1815 

HY 

34  3 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

PE 

5 

Glunt,  J  D 

Europe  During 
Middle  Ages 

HY 

331 

1 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

PE 

112 

Payne,  A  N 

Survey  of  Amer  Hist 

HY 

331 

2 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

PE 

112 

Baringer,  W  E 

HY 

331 

3 

3 

S 

9:40-12 

:30     PE 

4 

Osborn,   G   C 

HY 

363 

3 

TThS 

8:4'> 

PE 

5 

Worcester,  DE 

Latin  Amer  History 

HY 

373 

o 

O 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

311 

Worcester,  DE 

History  of  Mexico 

HY 

401 

3 

MWF 

11 :40 

I 

110 

Payne,  A  N 

Ancient  Civilizations 

HY 

425 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LA 

307 

Hanna,  P  L 

Far  East  in  Mod  Times 

HY 

501 

3 

TThS 

10  :40 

PE 

112 

Leake.  J  M 

Amer  Hist  1492  to  1776 

HY 

507 

3 

MWT 

10:40 

PE 

5 

Glunt,  J  D 

Renaissance 

HY 

509 

3 

M 

1:40-   4 

:10      PE 

112ALeake,  J  M 

Seminar  in  Amer  Hist 

HY 

511 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

PE 

112 

Payne,  A  N 

Enff  Hist  1688  to  1815 

HY 

521 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

I 

101 

Payne.  A  N 

Ancient  Civilizations 

HY 

525 

3 

MWF 

9:40 
7.  so- 
lo :00  p 

LA 

307 

Hanna.  P  L 

Far  East  in  Mod  Times 

HY 

530 

3 

Th 

m         LI 

300 

Glunt.  J  D 

Old  South 

HY 

573 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

LA 

311 

Worcester,  DE 

History  of  Mexico 

The  attention 

of  advanced  students 

is  called  t 

0  SCS  491,  Masterpiec 

:es  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

HORTICULTURE 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


HE  201  1      3     MW 

HE  201  Th 

HE  201  2     3     TTh 

HE  201  F 


2:40  AG 

1:40-  3:30  AG 

10:40  AG 

10:40ul2.:30  AG 


Students  taking  HE  315  will  register  for  on 
tion  11  or  12). 

HE      315      1      3  TTh  8:40  AG 

HE      315   11  M  3:40-  5:30     AG 

HE       315   12  T  3:40-  5:30     AG 

Students  taking  HE  317  will  register  for  one 
tion  11  or  12). 

HE      317      1      3  TTh 

HE      317   11  W 

HE      317   12  Th 

HE      319  3  MW 

HE      319  W 

HE      331  3  F 


210    Wolfe,   H    S        Prin  of  Hort 
209 
209 
209 
e  lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (Sec- 


11:40 

3:40-   5:30 

3:40-  5:30 
10:40 

1:40-  3:30 

9:40 


AG 
AG 
AG 
GH 
GH 
AG 


209  Citrus  Culture 

209 

209 

lectui'e  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (Sec- 
Plant  Propagation 


HE       331 
HE      423 


1:40-  5:30     AG 


3     MWF 


8:40 


HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 
HE 


425 
425 
427 
427 
429 
429 
503 
514 
570 


3     MW 
Th 

3     TTh 
M 

3     F 
TW 

1     W 

3     To 


9:40 
3:40- 
9:40 
1:40- 

10:40 
3:40- 

11:40 
arrange 


5:30 


3:30 


5:30 


AG 

AG 
GH 
GH 
GH 
GH 
GH 
AG 


209 
209 
209 


Watkins,  J  V     Maint  of  Trees 

Fruit  &  Veg  Process 


209    Stout,  G  J 

209 

209    Wolfe,  H  S 


Major  Trop  and 
Subtrop  Fruits 
Commer  Veg  Crops 


'Variable.      Credit  assigned  must  be   shown 


102    Stout,  G  J 

Watkins,  J  V       Elem  Floriculture 

Watkins,  J  V     .Ornamental  Horticul- 
ture 
209  Horticultural  Seminar 

Advanced  Citriculture 
Research  in  Horticul- 
ture 
on  registration  blank. 

Thirty-nine 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


IN       101 


3     Daily         9 :40 


Bldg 


IN 
IN 

102 
103 

3 
3 

Daily 
Daily 

10:40 
11:40 

YN 
YN 

IN 

104 

3 

Daily 

12:40 

YN 

IN 
IN 

303 
305 

3 
3 

Daily 
Daily 

1:40 
2:40 

YN 
YN 

IN 
IN 
IN 

401 
411 
506 

3 
3 
3 

Daily 
Daily 
T 

7:40 
3:40 
7:00- 
9:30  P  M 

YN 
YN 

YN 

IN 

523 

3 

Th 

7:00 
9:30  P  M 

YN 

Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


YN       Shop  Strickland  TW 


Shop  Strickland  TW 
Shop  Strickland  TW 

Shop  Neubauer,  GW 

Shop  Neubauer,  GW 
Shop  Strickland  TW 

Shop  Neubauer,  GW 
Shop  Neubauer,  GW 

Shop  Williams,  W  R 


Shop  Williams,  W  R 


Introduction  to 
Industrial  Arts 
Elementary  Woodwork 
Elementary 
Mechanical  Drawing 
Advanced 

Mechanical  Drawing: 
Machine  Woodwork 
Desipni  and  Construc- 
tion in  Wood 
Architectural  Drawing: 
General  Metals 

History  and  Philosophy 
of  Industrial  and  Vo- 
cational Education 

School  Shop  Planning 
and  Equipment  Selec- 
tion 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

IG 

365 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

EG 

213 

Neff,  T   0 

Engineering 
Mechanics    (Statics) 

IG 

365 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

209 

King,  I  L 

IG 

365 

3 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

EG 

209 

Lawson,  S  C  D 

IG 

365 

4 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

EG 

301 

Neff,  T  0 

IG 

365 

5 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

EG 

209 

IG 

365 

6 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

EG 

213 

Neff,  T  0 

IG 

365 

7 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

EG 

209 

IG 

365 

8 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

EG 

209 

King,  I  L 

IG 

365 

9 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

EG 

209 

Hill,  C  C 

IG 

365 

10 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

EG 

209 

IG 

366 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

EG 

211 

King-,  I  L 

Engineering  Mech 
(Dynamics) 

IG 

366 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

211 

Hill,  C  C 

IG 

366 

3 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

EG 

211 

Lawson,  S  C  D 

IG 

366 

4 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

EG 

211 

Hill,  C  C 

IG 

366 

5 

6 

TThS 

9:40 

EG 

211 

Lawson,  SOD 

IG 

366 

6 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

EG 

211 

IG 

367 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

EG 

301 

Strength  of  Materials 

IG 

367 

2 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

EG 

209 

Lawson,  S  C  D 

IG 

367 

3 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

EG 

213 

King,  I  L 

IG 

367 

4 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

EG 

209 

IG 

367 

5 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

EG 

213 

Hill.  C  C 

IG 

367 

6 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

EG 

213 

Neff.  T  0 

IG 

463 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

EG 

213 

Eshelman,  S  K  Contracts  Eng  Rela- 

tions  and  Safety 

IG 

463 

2 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

202 

Cummings,  RJ 

IG 

463 

3 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

EG 

301 

Eshelman,  S  K 

IG 

463 

4 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

EG 

301 

IG 

469 

4 

MWF 

10:40 

EG 

301 

Plant  Location 

IG 

469 

W 

2:40-  5:30 

EG 

304 

and  Layout 

IG 

472 

2 

TTh 

11:40 

EG 

301 

Eshelman,  S  K 

Human    Engineering 

IG 

477 

3 

MW 

9:40 

EG 

301 

Cummings,  RJ 

Motion  and  Time  Study 

IG 

477 

F 

2:40-   5:30 

EG 

301 

IG 

561 

3 

To    arrange 

Advanced  Shop  Layout 

and  Design 

IG 

563 

3 

To    arrange 

Eshelman,  S  K 

Management  Training 

IG 

565 

3 

MWF 

3:30 

EG 

202 

Hansen,  H  J 

Advanced   Strength 
of  Materials 

IG 

566 

3 

MWF 

4:30 

EG 

202 

Hansen,  H  J 

Theory  of  Elasticity 

Forty 

JOURNALISM 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bid? 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

JM 

213 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

102 

Emig,  E  J 

Propaganda 

JM 

215 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

102 

Emig,  E  J 

History  of  Journalism 

JM 

301 

4 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

102 

Lowry,  W  L 

News  Writing  &  Editing 

W 

2:40-   5:30 

E 

102 

Lowry,  W  L 

JM 

317 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

102 

Lowry,  W  L 

Mechanics  of  Publishing 

JM 

403 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

102 

Lmig,  E  J 

Newspaper  &  Radio 
Advertising 

JM 

407 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

102 

Emig,  E  J 

Interpreting  the  News 

JM 

409 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

102 

Lowry,  W  L 

Law  of  the  Press 

JM 

411 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

E 

102 

Lowry,  W  L 

Public  Relations 

JM 

503 

3 

To  arrange 

Lowry,  W  L 

Probs  of  Newspr  Prod 

JM 

505 

3 

To  arrange 

Emig-,  E  J 

Probs  in  Public  Opinion 

LATIN 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

LN  33  3    MWF      8:40  E 

LN       201  3    TThS      9:40  E 

LN       430  *    MWF      3:40  E 

or  arrange 
*Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


180  Brunet,  J 
180  Brunet,  J 
180     Brunet,  J 


First-year  Latin 
Second-year  Latin 
Individual  Work 


LAW 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


LW 

301 

1 

5 

MTWThF 

8:40 

LW 

201 

Maloney,  F  E 

Torts 

LW 

301 

2 

5 

MTWThF 

10:40 

LW 

201 

Maloney,  F  E 

LW 

301 

3 

5 

MTWThF 

2:40 

LW 

201 

Maloney,  F  E 

LW 

303 

1 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

LW 

201 

Andrews,  B 

Contracts  I 

LW 

303 

2 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LW 

201 

Andrews,  B 

LW 

305 

1 

4 

MTThF 

11:40 

LW 

201 

Clark,  V  W 

Criminal  Law  & 

LW 

305 

2 

4 

MTThF 

1:40 

LW 

201 

Clark,  V  W 

Procedure 

LW 

305 

3 

4 

MTThF 

3:40 

LW 

201 

Clark,  V  W 

LW 

309 

1 

2 

MW 

7:40 

LW 

201 

Property  I 

LW 

309 

2 

2 

TTh 

7:40 

LW 

201 

LW 

401 

4 

MWFS 

10:40 

LW 

204 

U.  S.  Constitutional 
Law 

LW 

402 

1 

4 

MTThS 

9:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle,  C  J 

Evidence 

LW 

402 

2 

4 

MTThS 

10:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle,  C  J 

LW 

405 

1 

2 

WF 

9:40 

LW 

204 

Equity  Pleading 

LW 

405 

2 

2 

TTh 

10:40 

LW 

204 

LW 

406 

4 

MTThF 

2:40 

LW 

105 

Private  Corporations 

LW 

407 

2 

WF 

9:40 

LW 

105 

West,  S  L 

Legal  Bibliography 

LW 

408 

1 

W 

11:40 

LW 

204 

Clark,  V  W 

Legal  Ethics 

LW 

409 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

LW 

105 

Day,  J  W 

Property  III 

LW 

409 

2 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

LW 

105 

Day,  J  W 

LW 

409 

3 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

LW 

105 

Day,  J  W 

LW 

413 

1 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LW 

204 

Crandall,  C  W 

Florida  Civil  Practice 

LW 

413 

2 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LW 

204 

Crandall,  C  W 

LW 

418 

1 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

LW 

204 

Miller,  G  J 

Taxation 

LW 

418 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

LW 

204 

Miller,  G  J 

LW 

502 

2 

WF 

10:40 

LW 

105 

Andrews,  B 

Damages 

LW 

503 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

LW 

204 

Slagle,  D 

Public  Utilities 

LW 

506 

3 

S 

11:40 

LW 

105 

Day,  J  W 

Negotiable  Instruments 

TTh 

12:40 

LW 

105 

Day,  J  W 

LW 

508 

3 

MWF 

7  :40 

LW 

204 

Slagle,    D 

Conflict  of  Laws 

LW 

513 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

LW 

204 

Miller,  G  J 

Property  V 

LW 

519 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

LW 

105 

TeSelle,  C  J 

Trial  Practice 

LW 

521 

2 

MW 

12:40 

LW 

204 

Andrews  B 

Trusts 

LW 

522 

2 

TTh 

11:40 

LW 

105 

Slagle,   D 

Admiralty 

LW 

536 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

LW 

105 

Security  Transactions 

LW 

537 

1 

2 

S 

2:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson,  J  R 

Office  Practice 

LW 

537 

2 

2 

S 

3:40 

LW 

105 

Wilson,  J  R 

Forty  one 


MATHEMATICS 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days  Hours  Bldg  Room        Instructor  Course   Title 


MS      105     1     4     MWTh      7:40 
S 


PE  2 


Basic    Mathematics 


MS      105     2     4     MWFS     8:40 

MS      105     3     4     MWTh      9:40 
S 


PE 
PE 


2 

2 


MS      105     4     4     TWTh      9:40 
F 


PE  11 


MS       105     5     4     MWTh      8:40 
F 


PE  11 


MS      105     6     4     MWTh    10:40 
F 


PE  11 


MS       105     7     4     TWTh    10:40 

S 


PE 


MS 

105 

8 

4 

MTWTh  7:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

105 

9 

4 

MWTh    11:40 

S 

PE 

11 

MS       105   10      4     MTTh     11:40 

S 


PE 


MS      105   11      4     TWTh     12:40 
F 


PE 


MS       105   12      4     MTTh     12:40 

F 


PE  11 


MS      105   13     4     MTW        1:40 
Th 


PE  11 


MS       105   14     4     MTTh       1:40 
F 


PE 


MS       105   15     4     MWTh      2:40 
F 


PE 


MS      105   16     4     TWTh       2:40 
F 


PE  11 


MS       105   17     4     MTW        3:40 
Th 


Forty-two 


PE  11 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


MATHEMATICS — Continued 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours  Bldg  Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


MS 

10'5 

18 

4 

TWTh 
F 

3:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

105 

19 

4 

TWTh 
F 

4:40 

PE 

2 

MS 

105 

20 

4 

MTTh 
F 

4:40 

PE 

11 

MS 

105 

21 

4 

MTTh 
S 

MTTh 
F 

8:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

105 

22 

4 

11:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

105 

23 

4 

MTTh 
F 

12:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

.105 

24 

4 

MTTh 
F 

2:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

105 

25 

4 

MTTh 
F 

12:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

105 

26 

4 

MTW 

Th 

9:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

105 

27 

4 

MTTh 
F 

10:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

105 

28 

4 

MTWF 

12:40 

PE 

112 

MS 

105 

2'9 

4 

TWTh 
F 

2:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

105 

30 

4 

MWTh 
F 

3:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

105 

31 

4 

MTWF 

11:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

105 

32 

4 

TWTh 
F 

4:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

106 

1 

4 

MTTh 
F 

7:40 

PZ 

4 

MS 

106 

2 

4 

MTFS 

7:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

106 

3 

4 

MWFS 

8:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

106 

4 

4 

MWFS 

9:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

106 

5 

4 

MWFS 

10:40 

PE 

10 

MS 

106 

6 

4 

MTTh 
F 

11:40 

I 

201 

MS 

106 

7 

4 

MTTh 
F 

3:40 

PE 

112 

MS 

106 

8 

4 

MWTh 
F 

12:40 

I 

108 

MS 

106 

9 

4 

MTW 

Th 

1:40 

PE 

4 

MS 

106 

10 

4 

MTW 

Th 

2:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

353 

1 

4 

MTTh 

7:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

353 

2 

4 

MTTh 

7:40 

PE 

112 

MS 

353 

3 

4 

MWFS 

8:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

353 

4 

4 

MWFS 

8:40 

SC 

202 

MS 

353 

5 

4 

TWTh 

s 

9:40 

PE 

101 

MS 

353 

6 

4 

TWTh 
S 

MWFS 

9:40 

PE 

• 

102 

MS 

353 

7 

4 

10:40 

PE 

102 

(Continued  on 

Next  Page) 

Basic   Mathematics 


Differential    Calculus 


Forty-three 


MATHEMATICS — Continued 


Dcpt    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


MS 

353 

8 

4 

TWTh 

s 

11:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

353 

9 

4 

TWTh 
F 

1:40 

PE 

102 

- 

MS 

35a 

10 

4 

MTW 
Th 

3:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

353 

11 

4 

TWTh 
F 

4:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

354 

1 

4 

MWFS 

7:40 

I 

108 

MS 

354 

2 

4 

MTThS 

8:40 

I 

102 

MS 

354 

3 

4 

MTThS 

8:40 

I 

209 

MS 

354 

4 

4 

TWTh 

s 

9:40 

SC 

202 

MS 

354 

5 

4 

TWTh 

s 

9:40 

I 

201 

MS 

354 

6 

4 

MWFS 

10:40 

SC 

202 

MS 

354 

7 

4 

MTW 
Th 

12:40 

PE 

102 

MS 

354 

8 

4 

MTW 
Th 

1 :40i 

I 

208 

MS 
MS 

355 
355 

1 
2 

3 
3 

MWF 
MWF 

7:40 
3:40 

PE 
PE 

5 
5 

Cowan 
Messick 

MS 

MS 

420 
420 

1 
2 

3 
3 

TThS 
TThS 

7:40 
11:40 

PE 
PE 

5 
5 

Dostal,  B  F 
Gager,  W  A 

3 

F 

7:00- 
9:00  P  M 

PE 

2 

Kidd,  K 

MS 

308 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

SC 

206 

Pirenian,  Z  M 

MS 

310 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

PE 

1 

Meyer 

MS 

3l!2 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

SC 

206 

Lang,  G  B 

MS 

325 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

SC 

206 

Kidd,  K 

MS 

340 

3 
3 

(TTh 
(F 

11:40 
1:40-  3:30 

PE 
PE 

101 

1 

Phipps,    C    G 

MS 

402 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

SC 

206 

Blake,  R  G 

MS 

518 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

SC 

206 

Pirenian,  Z  M 

MS 

519 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

SC 

206 

Meyer 

MS 

52:4 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

SC 

206 

Kokomoor,  FW 

MS 

525 

3 

To    arrange 

Phipps,  C  G 

MS 

551 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

I 

203 

Quade,  E  S 

MS 

553i 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

I 

203 

Dostal,  B  F 

MS 

555 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

I 

203 

Smith 

MS 

568 

3 

To   arrange 

Kokomoor,  FW 

Differential  Calculus 


Integral    Calculus 


MS      590  *     TTh  3:40  PE 

♦Variable.     Credit  assigned  must  be  shown 
Forty-four 


101    Quade,  E  S 
on  registration  card. 


Intermediate  Calculus 
Differential  Equations 

Arithmetic  for 
Teachers 

Mathematics  of  Finance 

Statistical   Methods 

Advanced   College 
Algebra 

Advanced   General 
Mathematics 

Graphical  &  Numerical 
Analysis 

Solid   Analytic 
Geometry 

Theory   of   Groups   of 
Finite   Order 

Theory   of   Probity   & 
Theory   of    Sampling 

Synthetic    Projective 
Geometry 

Econometrics 

Advanced   Topics 
in   Calculus 

Calculus  of  Variations 

Functions  of  a 
Complex  Variable 

History  of  Elementary 

Mathematics 

Seminar 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Depi: 

Course 

181 

Sec 
1 

Cre 

dit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course    Title 

ML 

2 

MW 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

Jacunski,  E  W 
Thor,  E 

Engineering 
Drawing 

ML 

181 

2 

2 

MW 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

Jacunski,  E  W 
Thor,  E 

ML 

181 

3 

2 

MW 

1:40-  3:30 

TC 

Jacunski,  E  W 

ML 

181 

4 

2 

MW 

3:40-  5:30 

TC 

Rogers,  Wm. 

ML 

181 

5 

2 

TTh 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

Thor,  E 
Tankersley,  J 

ML 

181 

6 

2 

TTh 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

Tankersley,  J 
Rogers,  Wm, 

ML 

181 

7 

2 

TTh 

1:40-  3:30 

TC 

Rogers,  Wm. 
Thor,  E 

ML 

181 

8 

2 

TTh 

3:40-  5:30 

TC 

Rogers,  Wm. 

ML 

181 

9 

2 

FS 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

Tankersley,  J 

ML 

181 

10 

2 

FS 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

Tankersley,  J 

ML 

182 

1 

2 

MW 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

Phelps,  G  0 

Descriptive  Geometry 

ML 

182 

2 

2 

MW 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

Frash,  E  S 

ML 

182 

3 

2 

MW 

1:40-  3:30 

TC 

Frash,  E  S 

ML 

182 

4 

2 

MW 

3:40-  5:30 

TC 

Jacunski,  E  W 

ML 

182 

5 

2 

TTh 

8:40-10:30 

TC 

Phelps,  G  0 

ML 

182 

6 

2 

TTh 

10:40-12:30 

TC 

Frash,  E  S 

ML 

182 

7 

2 

TTh 

140-  3:30 

TC 

Phelps,  G  0 

ML 

182 

8 

2 

TTh 

3:40-  5:30 

TC 

Phelps,  G  0 

ML 

281 

1 

3 

TTh 
T 

8:40 
2:40-   5:30 

EG 
EG 

301 
300 

Bourke,  N 

Elementary  Design 

ML 

281 

2 

3 

TTh 
T 

1:40 
9:40-12:30 

EG 
EG 

301 
300 

Smith,  J  H 

ML 

282 

1 

3 

TTh 
T 

8:40 
2:40-  5:30 

EG 

EG 

202 
304 

Smith,  J  H 

Mechnism  &  Kinematics 

ML 

282 

2 

3 

TTh 
T 

9:40 
2:40-  5:30 

EG 
EG 

202 

304 

Dent,  J  A 

ML 

282 

3 

3 

TTh 
Th 

10:40 
2:40-  3:30 

EG 
EG 

301 
304 

Flanigan,  F  M 

ML 

282 

4 

3 

TTh 
Th 

11:40 
2:40-  3:30 

EG 
EG 

202 
304 

Dent,  J  A 

ML 

282 

5 

3 

TTh 
M 

1:40 
8:40-11:30 

EG 
EG 

202 
304 

Flanigan,  F  M 

ML 

282 

6 

3 

MW 
M 

2:40 
8:40-11:30 

EG 
EG 

301 
804 

Smith.  J  H 

ML 

282 

7 

3 

MW 

F 

3:40 
8:40-11:30 

EG 
EG 

301 
304 

Flanigan,  F  M 

ML 

282 

8 

3 

TTh 
F 

4:40 
8:40-11:30 

EG 

EG 

301 
304 

Gagliardi,  F 

ML 
ML 

381 
381 

1 
2 

3 
3 

MWF 
TThS 

8:40 
8:40 

EG 
EG 

209 
209 

Remp,  G  E 
Remp,  G  E 

Elementary  Heat  Powei 

(Continued  on 

Next 

Page) 

Forty-five 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEEEUNG —  Continued 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  ML  384  will  register  for  the 
section  (Section  11,  12  or  13). 


lecture  section  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory 


ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 


384  1 
384  11 
384  12 
384   13 


385 

385 
385 
385 
386 
387 


1 
2 
3 

4 


ML  387 

ML  387 

ML  387 

ML  388 

ML  388 


2 
3 


ML 
ML 
ML 

ML 

ML 


473 
481 

482 

483 

484 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 

1 

1 


TTh 

T 

Th 

F 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

'm 

M 

T 
T 

W 
W 

Th 
Th 

T 
T 

Th 
Th 

F 

TThS 

MWF 


W 
W 

M 

M 


8:40 

2:40-5:30 

2:40-  5:30 

8:40-11:30 

8:40 

9:40 

11:40 

2:40 

9:40 

1:40 
2:40-  5:30 

8:40 
9:40-12:30 

1:40 
2:40-  5:30 

8:40 
9:40-12:30 

1:40 
2:40-  5:30 

1:40 
2:40^  5:30 

1:40 

8:40 

8:40 


1:40 
2:40-  5:30 

1:40 
2:40-  5:30 


F 
BA 
BA 
BA 
EG 
EG 
EG 
EG 
EG 

EG 

EG 

EG 
EG 

EG 

EG 

EG 
EG 

EG 

EG 

EG 
EG 

F 

EG 

F 


F 
EG 

F 
EG 


101 

104 

104 

104 

202 

202 

202 

202 

211 

103 
103 

103 
103 

103 
103 

103 
103 

103 
103 

103 
103 

101 

211 

101 


101 
103 

101 
103 


Tiffin,  Wm  T    Metallography  &  Heat 

Eshleman,  S  K  Treatment 

Tiffin,  Wm  T 

Tiffin,  Wm  T 

Prescott,  F  L    Thermodynamics 

Ebaugh,  N  C 

Dent,  J  A 

Dent,  J  A 

Remp,  G  E         Power  Engineering 

Prescott,  F  L    Mechanical  Laboratory 

Cooper,   R  D 

Gallentine,  D 

Cooper,   R  D 

Remp,  G  E 

Remp,  G  E 

Ebaugh,  N  C     Seminar 

Prescott,  F  L    Internal  Com  Engines 

Goethe,  S  P       Refrigeration  &  Air 
Conditioning 

Prescott,  F  L    Mechanical   Laboratory 
Goethe,  S  P 


Students  taking  ML  489  will  register  for  one  Lecture  (Section  1)  and  one  Laboratory  (Sec- 
tion, 11,  12,  13,  or  14). 


ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 
ML 


489  1 
489  11 
489  12 
489  13 
489  14 
490 


ML      491 


ML 
ML 


581 

589 


3 

4 

3 
3 


TTh 

T 

Th 

M 

W 

TTh 
T 

TThS 
Th 


1:40 

2:40-  5:30 

2:40-  5:30 

2:40-  5:30 

2:40-  5:30 

12:40 

2:40-  5:30 

9:40 

2:40-  5:30 


F 

BA 

BA 

BA 

BA 

F 
BA 

EG 
EG 


101 

101 

101 

101 

101 

101 
101 

301 
300 


Leggett,  J  T      Manufacturing  Opers 

Leggett,  J  T 
Tiffin,  Wm  T 
Tiffin,  Wm  T 
Tiffin,  Wm  T 


Bourke,  N 


Machine  Design 


To   arrange 
To   arrange 


Prescott,  F  L    Adv  Machine  Design 

Goethe,  S  P       Adv  Mech  Laboratory 
Williams,  H  B 


Forty-six 


MILITARY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room 


Instructor 


Course  Title 


MY 

ALL 

TTh 

11:40 

FIELD 

MY 

101 

1 

MW 

7:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

2 

MW 

8:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

3 

MW 

9:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

4 

MW 

10:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

5 

MW 

11:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

6 

MW 

12:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

7 

MW 

1:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

8 

MW 

1:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

9 

MW 

2:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

10 

MW 

2:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

11 

MW 

3:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

12 

MW 

3:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

13 

MW 

4:40  , 

MIL 

MY 

101 

14 

TTh 

7:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

15 

TTh 

8:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

16 

TTh 

9:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

17 

TTh 

10:40 

MIL 

MY 

1(  1 

18 

TTh 

1:40 

MIL 

MY 

lUl 

19 

TTh 

2:40 

MIL 

MY 

101 

20 

TTh 

3:40 

MIL 

MY 

201 

1 

MW 

8:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

201 

2 

MW 

9:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

201 

3 

MW 

10:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

201 

4 

MW 

11:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

201 

5 

MW 

12:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

201 

6 

MW 

1:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

201 

7 

MW 

2:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

201 

8 

MW 

3:40 

MIL 

C) 

MY 

201 

9 

TTh 

7:40 

MIL 

o 

MY 

201 

10 

TTh 

8:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

201 

11 

TTh 

1:40 

MIL 

2 

Ml 

201 

12 

TTh 

2:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

301 

1 

2 

TTh 

7:40 

MIL 

3 

WF 

10:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

301 

2 

2 

TTh 

10:40 

MIL 

3 

WF 

9:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

303 

1 

2 

TTh 

7:40 

MIL 

4 

WF 

9:40 

MIL 

4 

M^^ 

303 

2 

2 

TTh 

10:40 

MIL 

4 

WF 

9:40 

MIL 

4 

MY 

307 

1 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

MIL 

2 

WF 

11:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

307 

2 

2 

TTh 

10:40 

MIL 

4 

WF 

12:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

307 

3 

2 

TTh 

12:40 

MIL 

1 

WF 

1:40 

MIL 

4 

MY 

401 

1 

2 

TTh 

8:40 

MIL 

3 

WF 

7:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

40t 

2 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

MIL 

3 

WF 

8:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

403 

1 

2 

TTh 

8:40 

MIL 

4 

WF 

7:40 

MIL 

4 

MY 

403 

2 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

MIL 

3 

WF 

8:40 

MIL 

3 

MY 

407 

1 

2 

WF 

11:40 

MIL 

4 

TTh 

12:40 

MIL 

2 

MY 

409 

1 

2 

WF 

12:40 

MIL 

3 

TTh 

1:40 

MIL 

3 

Drill,  Parades  & 
Ceremonies 

First  Year  Elementary 


Second  Year  Elementary 


First  Year  Advanced 
Field  Artillery 


First  Year  Advanced 
Infantry 


First  Year  Advanced 
Air  Corps 


Second  Year  Advanced 
Infantry 


Second  Year  Advanced 
Field  Artillery 


Second  Year  Advanced 
Air  Corps  (Supply) 

Second  Year  Advanced 

Air  Corps 

( Administration ) 

(All  advanced  course  students  must  not  schedule  any  class  for  TTh  at  11:40  as  they  will  be 
assigned  to  drill,  at  a  later  date,  on  one  of  those  days). 

Forty-seven 


MUSIC 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days                  Hours 

Bldg 

Room         Instructor 

Course  Title 

MSC 

100 

3 

F                7 :00- 

9 :30  P  M 

YN 

Coghill.  K  R 
311 

Fundamentals  of  Music 

MSC 

101 

1 

MTh          7:30  P  M 

AU 

Brown.  R  D 

Orchestra 

MSC 

103 

3 

S                 9:00-11:30 

YN 

311     Coghill.  K  R 

Music  for  the 
Primary  Child 

MSC 

301 

2 

M                7  :00  P  M 

AU 

3     DeBruyn,  J  W 

Choral  Directing 

MSC 

310 

2 

WF            2 :40 

AU 

Murphree,  C  L 

Music  Appreciation 

BD 

111 

1 

MTW        5:00  PM 

AU 

Brown.  R  D 

First  Year  Band 

BD 

211 

1 

MTW        5:00  PM 

AU 

Brown.  R  D 

Second  Year  Band 

PAINTING 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days                  Hours 

Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

NOTE :   Credit  for  all  courses  is  variabl 

e.    Cre 

dit  shown  is  maximum 

which  may  be  earned. 

PC 

101 

3-6  9  or  18 

LW 

302    Holbrook,  H  H 

Fndmtls  Pictrl  Art 

PC 

101 

hours 

To  arrange 

Hoist,  W  H 

PG 

102 

3-6  9  or  18 

LW 

302    Holbrook.  H  H 

Fndmtls  Pictrl  Art 

PG 

102 

hours 

To  arrangre 

Hoist.  W  H 

PG 

211 

16 

MTW         7:40-12:30 

LW 

301-2Holbrook,  H  H 

Painting 

PG 

211 

ThF 

Group  1 

PG 

211 

MTWTh   1:40-  5:30 

PG 

211 

F                1:40-  4:30 

PG 

211 

S                 7:40-11:30 

PG 

21:2 

16 

MTWTh  7:40-12:30 

LW 

301-2Holbrook,  H  H 

Painting 

PG 

212 

F 

Group  2 

PG 

212 

MTWTh    1:40-   5:30 

PG 

212 

F                 1:40-   4:30 

PG 

212 

S                 7:40-11:30 

PG 

221 

12 

MTWTh   140-  4:30 

LW 

301-2Holst,  W  H 

Commercial   Art 

PG 

221 

12 

24   hrs    To  arrange 

Holbrook,  H  H 

Group  1 

PG 

222 

12 

MTWTh  1:40-  4:30 

LW 

301-2Holst,  W  H 

Commercial  Art 

PG 

222 

24  hrs     To  arrange 

Holbrook,  H  H 

Group  2 

PG 

313 

16 

MTWTh  7:40-12:30 

LW 

301-2Arnett,  W  T 

Painting 

PG 

313 

F 

PG 

313 

MTWTh   1:40-  5:30 

Holbrook,  H  H 

Group  3 

PG 

313 

F                1:40-   4:30 

PG 

313 

S                 7:40-11:30 

PG 

314 

16 

MTWTh   7:40-12:30 

LW 

301-2Arnett,  W  T 

Painting 

PG 

314 

F 

PG 

314 

MTWTh   1:40-  5:30 

Holbrook,  H  H 

Group  4 

PG 

314 

F                1:40-   4:30 

PG 

314 

S                 7:40-11:30 

PG 

323 

13 

MTWTh   1:40-  4:30 

LW 

30 1-2  Hoist.  W  H 

Commercial  Art 

PG 

323 

F 

PG 

323 

24  hrs     To  arrange 

Group  3 

PG 

324 

13 

MTWTh   1:40-  4:30 

LW 

301-2Holst,  W  H 

Commercial    Art 

PG 

324 

F 

PG 

324 

24  hrs    To  arrange 

Group  4 

PG 

415 

16 

MTWTh   7:40-12:30 

LW 

301-2Grand,  JL  R 

Painting 

PG 

415 

F 

Holbrook,  H  H 

Group  5 

PG 

415 

MTWTh   1 :40-  5  :30 

PG 

415 

F                1:40-  4:30 

PG 

415 

S                7:40-11:30 

PG 

416 

16 

48  hrs     To  arrange 

LW 

301-2Holst,  W  H 

Holbrook,  H  H 

Thesis  in  Painting 

Forty 

-eight 

PHARMACOGNOSY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days                Hours 

Bids 

Room        Instructor 

Course   Title 

Students  taking  PGY  221  will  register  f( 
11  or  12). 

PGY  221      1      3     MWF         7:40 
PGY  221    11            MWF         8:40 
PGY  221   12            MWF         9:40 
PGY  501            4     To   arrange 
PGY  521            2     To   arrange 
PGY  525            2-4  To    arrange 

or  Lecture  (Section  1)  and 

CH        212    Johnson,  C  H 

CH       316    Johnson,  C  H 

CH       316    Johnson,  C  H 

Johnson,  C  H 

Johnson,  C  H 

Johnson,  C  H 

one  Laboratory  (Section 

Practical   Pharma- 
cognosy 

Microscopy  Drugs 
Probs  Pharmacognosy 
Drug  Plant  Analysis 

PHARMACOLOGY 


Dept 

Course 

Sec 

:  Credit  Days 

Hours            Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

Students  taking  PLY  363 

will  register  for  the 

!    Lecture    (Section    1)    and    one   Laboratory 

(Section  11  or 

12). 

PLY 

363 

1 

5 

MWF 

11:40                CH 

316     Gramling,  L  G 

Applied   Physiology 

PLY 

363    11 

Th 

1:40-  5:30     CH 

400     Gramling,  L  G 

PLY 

363   12 

F 

1:40-  5:30     CH 

400    Johnson,  C  H 

PLY 

451 

3 

TThS 

8 :40                CH 

316    Gramling,  LG 

Principles  of  Biologicala 

PLY 

455 

3 

TTh 

11:40                CH 

316    Gramling,  L  G 

New  Remedies 

PLY 

455 

W 

1:40-  3:30     CH 

316 

PHARMACY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours            Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

PHY 

211 

5 

TThS 
M 

8:40                     I 
1:40-  5:30     CH 

108 
306 

Inorganic  Pharmacy 

Students  taking  PHY  223  will  register  for  one 

lecture  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one  laboratory 

(Section  11 

.  or 

12) 

• 

PHY 

223 

1 

3 

MW 

10:40                 CH 

212 

Galenical  Pharmacy 

PHY 

223 

2 

3 

TTh 

11:40                CH 

212 

PHY 

223 

11 

W 

1:40-  4:30     CH 

306 

PHY 

223 

12 

Th 

1:40-  4:30     CH 

306 

PHY 

354 

5 

MWF 

8:40                 CH 

402    Foote.  PA 

Organic  &  Analytical 

TF 

1:40-  4:30     CH 

306 

Pharmacy 

PHY 

361 

4 

TTh 

9:40                CH 

402    Husa,  W  J 

Prescriptions  & 

MW 

9:40-12:30     CH 

306 

Dispensing 

PHY 

372 

4 

MWFS  10:40                CH 

402    Husa,  W  J 

Commercial  Pharmacy 

PHY 

381 

2 

TTh 

10:40                CH 

402 

Pharmaceutical 
Jurisprudence 

PHY 

503 

2 

TTh 

10:40                CH 

316    Husa,  W  J 

Advanced  Pharmacy 

PHY 

553 

2 

TTh 

9:40                CH 

316    Foote,  PA 

Synthetic 
Pharmaceuticals 

PHILOSOPHY 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours            Bldg 

Room        Instructor 

Course  Title 

PPY 

301 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

PPY 

303 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

PPY 

351 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

PPY 

409 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

LA 

307 

Fox,  G  G 

Ethics 

LA 

307 

Fox,  G  G 

Introduction  to 
Philosophy 

LA 

307 

Conner,  F  W 

Recent  and 
Contemporary 
Social  Philosophies 

LA 

307 

Fox,  G  G 

Ancient  and  Medieval 
Philosophy 

Forty-nine 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  HEALTH  AND  ATHLETICS 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

ROODI 

Instructor 



Course  Title 

PHA 

141 

1 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

9:40-11:30 
only  to  men) 

K 

203 

Potter,  W  M 

Tennis  &  Handball 

PHA 

141 

2 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

1:40-  3:30 
only  to  womer 

K 

0 

205 

Weeks,  M 

PHA 

142 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

9:40-11:30 
only  to  women 

K 

0 

205 

Weeks,  M 

Elementary  Gymnastics 
&  Tumbling 

PHA 

143 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

9:40-11:30 
only  to  men) 

K 

203 

Halladay,  D  W 

Combat  Sports 

PHA 

151 

1 

2 

MW 

2:40 

K 

203 

Stevens,  B  K 

Intro  to  Physical  Educa- 

PHA 

151 

2 

2 

TTh 

12:40 

K 

107 

Stevens,  B  K 

tion,    Health,    Athletics 
&  Recreation 

PHA 

231 

2 

MWF 
(Open 

1:40 
only  to  men) 

K 

203 

McAllister,   S  ' 

Fundmntl   Basketball        j 

PHA 

241 

1 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

1:40-  3:30 
only  to  men) 

K 

107 

Bagwell,  A  & 
Foster,  F  D 

Golf 

PHA 

241 

2 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

1:40-  3:30 
only  to  women 

K 

) 

205 

Weeks,  M 

PHA 

242 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

9:40-11:30 
only  to  womer 

K 

) 

205 

Weeks,  M 

Recreational  Sports 

PHA 

243 

1 

MWF 
(Open 

1:40-  3:30 
only  to  men) 

K 

107 

Mooney,  E  G 

Advanced    Gymnastics 
&  Tumbling 

PHA 

245 

1 

2 

TThS 
(Open 

9:40-11:30 
only  to  men) 

K 

203 

Schnell,  H  W 

Team  Games 

PHA 

245 

2 

2 

TThS 
(Open 

9:40-11:30 
only  to  women 

K 

) 

205 

Weeks,  M 

PHA 

351 

2 

TTh 

1:40 

K 

107 

Cherry,  H  S 

Intramural  Athletics  & 
Officiating 

PHA 

363 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

K 

107 

Stevens,  B  K 

Teaching   Physical    Ed 
in  Secondary  Schools 

PHA 

373 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

K 

107 

Stevens,  B  K 

Methods  &  Materials  in 
Elem  School  Physcl  Ed 

PHA 

387 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

K 

203 

Harnett,  A  L 

Health  Education 

PHA 

388 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

K 

107 

Boswell,  J  H 

Recreational  Activities 
&  Leadership 

PHA 

441 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

K 

107 

Harnett,  A  L 

Organization   &  Admin 

PHA   446     1      3     MWF      12:40 


K        107    Boswell,  J  H 


PHA  446     2     3      S  9:40-12:30       K 

PHA  484  2     TTh  2:40  K 


109    Boswell,  J  H 
107    Waglow,  I  F 


of  Physical  Education  & 
Athletics 

Organization  &  Admin 
of  Community  Recrtn 


Tests  &  Measrmnts  in 
Physical  Education 


PHA  485 


3     TThS         8:40 


PHA  486     1     3     MWF      11:40 

PHA  486     2     3     TThS        8:40 
Fifty 


K 

107 

Maynard,  Z  M  Anatomy,  Physiology  & 
&  Rhodes,  B  L  Kinesiology 

K 

107 

Harnett,  A  L      Personal  &  Community 
Hygiene 

K 

203 

Haar,  F  B 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  SPORTS 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


BIdg         Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


Student  must  select  one  even-numbered  section  and  one  odd-numbered  section.    The  two  sec- 
tions selected  must  not  come  on  the  same  or  succeeding  days. 

Physical  Education  for 
Men  who  have  had  no 
Physical  Education  in 
College 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01 
01  8 
01  9 
01  10 
01  11 
01  12 
01  13 
01    14 

01  15 
01  16 
01  17 
01  18 
01  19 
01  20 
01  21 
01   22 


M  8:40-10:30  GY 

W  2:40  -4:30  GY 

M  10:40-12:30  GY 

Th  8:40-10:30  GY 

M  12:40-  2:30  GY 

Th  10:40-12:30  GY 

M  2:40-  4:30  GY 

Th  12:40-  2:30  GY 

T  8:40-10:30  GY 

Th  2:40-  4:30  GY 

T  10:40-12:30  GY 

F  8:40-10:30  GY 

T  12:40-  2:30  GY 

F  10:40-12:30  GY 

T  2:40-  4:30  GY 

F  12:40-  2:30  GY 

W  8:40-10:30  GY 

F  2:40-  4:30  GY 

W  10:40-12:30  GY 

S  8:40-10:30  GY 

W  12:40-  2:30  GY 

S  10:40-12:30  GY 

02      1            M  8:40-10:30  GY 

02     2            W  2:40-  4:30  GY 

02     3            M  10:40-12:30  GY 

02     4            Th  10:40-12:30  GY 

02     5            M  12:40-  2:30  GY 

02     6            Th  10:40-12:30  GY 

02      7            M  2:40-  4:30  GY 

02     8            Th  12:40-  2:30  GY 

02     9            T  8:40-10:30  GY 

02   10            Th  2:40-  4:30  GY 

02   11            T  8:40-10:30  GY 

02  12            F  8:40-10:30  GY 

02   13            F  12:40-  2:30  GY 

02   14            F  10:40-12:30  GY 

02   15            T  2:40-  4:30  GY 

02   16            F  12:40-  2:30  GY 

02   17            W  8:40-10:30  GY 

02   18            F  2:40-  4:30  GY 

02   19            W  10:40-12:30  GY 

02  20            S  8:40-10:30  GY 

02   21            W  12:40-  2:30  GY 

02  22            S  10:40-12:30  GY 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Physical  Education  for 
Men  who  have  had  one 
semester  of. Physical 
Education  in  College 
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PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  SPORTS— Cont. 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg         Room        Instructor 


PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 

PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 
PL 


103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103     8 

103     9 

103   10 

103   11 

103   12 

103   13 

103   14 

103   15 

103   16 

103   17 

103   18 

103   19 

103  20 

103  21 

103   22 


151 
151 

151 
151 
151 
151 
151 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


151  8 
151  9 
151   10 


152 
152 
152 
152 
152 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


152  6 

152  7 

152  8 

152  9 

152   10 


153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153 

153     8 

153     9 

153   10 


M  8:40-10:30      GY 

W  2:40-  4:30     GY 

M  10:40-12:30     GY 
Th  8:40-10:30     GY 

M  12:40-  2:30      GY 

Th  10:40-12:30     GY 
M  2:40-  4:30     GY 

Th  12:40-  2:30     GY 
T  8:40-10:30      GY 

Th  2:40-  4:30     GY 

T  10:40-12:30     GY 

F  8:40-10:30     GY 

T  12:40-  2:30     GY 

F  10:40-12:30     GY 

T  2:40-  4:30     GY 

F  12:40-  2:30     GY 

W  8:40-10:30     GY 

F  2:40-  4:30     GY 

W  10:40-12:30     GY 

S  8:40-10:30     GY 

W  12:40-  2:30     GY 

S  10:40-12:30     GY 

M  9:40-11:30     GY 

W  1:40-  3:30     GY 

M  1:40-  3:30     GY 

Th  9:40-11:30     GY 

T  9:40-11:30     GY 

Th  1:40-  3:30     GY 

T  1:40-  3:30     GY 

F  9:40-11:30     GY 

W  9:40-11:30     GY 

F  1:40-  3:30     GY 

M  9:40-11:30     GY 

W  1:40-  3:30     GY 

M  1:40-  3:30     GY 

Th  9:40-11:30     GY 

T  9:40-11:30      GY 

Th  1:40-  3:30     GY 

T  1:40-  3:30      GY 

F  9:40-11:30     GY 

W  9:40-11:30      GY 

F  1:40-  3:30     GY 

M  9:40-11:30     GY 

W  1:40-  3:30     GY 

M  1:40-  3:30     GY 

Th  9:40-11:30      GY 

T  9:40-11:30     GY 

Th  1:40-  3:30     GY 

F  1:40-  3:30     GY 

F  9:40-11:30     GY 

W  9:40-11:30     GY 

F  1:40-  3:30      GY 


Course  Title 


Physical  Education  for 
Men  who  have  had  two 
semesters  of  Physical 
Education  in  College 


Physical  Education*  for 
Women  who  have  had  no 
Physical  Education  in 
College 


Physical  Education  for 
Women  who  have  had 
one  semester  of  Physical 
Education  in  College 


Physical  Education  for 
Women  who  have  had 
two  semesters  of 
Physical  Education  in 
College 
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PHYSICS 


Dept    Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bids 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking:  PS  101  will  register  for  one  demonstration  (Section 
tation  (two-digit  section  number)  and  PS  207. 


PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 

PS 

PS 
PS 
PS 


101  1 

101  2 

101  3 

101  11 

101  12 

101  18 

101  14 

101  15 

101  16 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


F 

F 

F 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

TThS 

TThS 
TThS 


11:40 
2:40 
3:40 
7:40 
9:40 

12:40 
7:40 
8:40 

10:40 


BN 

203 

BN 

203 

BN 

203 

BN 

201 

BN 

201 

BN 

201 

BN 

201 

BN 

201 

BN 

201 

1,  2  or  3)  and  one  reci- 
General  Physics 


Students  taking  PS  102  will  register  for  one  demonstration  (Section  1  or  2)  and  one  recita- 
tion (two-digit  number)  and  PS  208. 


PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 


102  1 

102  2 

102  11 

102  12 
109 


3 
3 
1 


S 

s 

MWF 
TThS 
TTh 


10:40 

11:40 

11:40 

7:40 

4:40 


BN  203 

BN  203 

BN  201 

BN  205 

BN  210    Teller,  M  H 


General  Physics 


Students  taking  PS  205  will  register  for  one  demonstration  (Section 
tation  (two-digit  number)  and  PS  207. 


PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 


205 
205 
205 


1 
2 
3 


205  11 
205  12 
205  13 
205  14 
205  15 
205  16 
205  17 
205  18 
205  19 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


F 

F 

F 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

MWF 

TThS 

TThS 


11:40 
2:40 
3:40 
7:40 
8:40 
9:40 
10:40 
12:40 
1:40 
2:40 
8:40 
9:40 


BN 

BN 
BN 
BN 

BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 
BN 


203 
203 
203 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 
205 


Physics  Problems 

1,  2  or  3)  and  one  reci- 

General   Physics 
(Engrs) 


Students  taking  PS  206  will  register  for  one  demonstration   (Section  1  or  2)   and  one  reci- 
tation (two-digit  section  number)  and  PS  208. 


PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 
PS 


206  1 
206  2 
206  11 
206  12 
206  13 


207 
207 
207 
207 
207 
207 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


S 

s 

MWF 

MWF 

TThS 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

T 


10:40  BN  203 

11:40  BN  203 

11:40  BN  205 

1:40  BN  205 

7:40  BN  208 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  306 

1:40-  4:30  BN  307 

8:40-11:30  BN  306 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


General  Physics 
(Engrs) 


Bless,  A  A 


Lab  for  PS  101  &  205 
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PHYSICS — Continued 


Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bids: 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

PS 

207 

7 

T 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

8 

T 

1:40-  4:30_ 

BN 

306 

1 

PS 

207 

9 

T 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

1 

PS 

207 

10 

T 

1:40-   4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

11 

W 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

12 

W 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

13 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

14 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

15 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

16 

Th 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

17 

Th 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

18 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

19 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

20 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

207 

21 

F 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

22 

F 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

23 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

24 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

25 

S 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

207 

26 

S 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

306 

PS 

208 

1 

M 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

Teller,  M  H 

Lab  for  PS  102  &  206 

PS 

208 

2 

M 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

3 

T 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307^ 

PS 

208 

4 

T 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

5 

W 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

6 

W 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

7 

Th 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

8 

Th 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

9 

F 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

10 

F 

1:40-  4:30 

BN 

307 

PS 

208 

11 

S 

8:40-11:30 

BN 

307 

« 

PS 

224 

2 

TTh 

9:40 

BN 

203 

Knowles,  H  L 

Sound  &  Applications 

PS 

307 

4 

MWF 
T 

8:40 
1:40-   4:30 

BN 
BN 

201 

304 

Swanson,  D  C 

Heat 

PS 

311 

1 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

BN 

201 

Knowles,  H  L 

Electricity  and 
Magnetism 

PS 

311 

2 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

BN 

205 

Knowles,  H  L 

PS 

313 

1 

Th 

1:40-   4:30 

BN 

304 

Knowles,  H  L 

Electrical  Measrmnts 

PS 

320 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

BN 

304 

Bless,  A  A 

Modern  Physics 

PS 

405 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

BN 

208 

Bless,  A  A 

Theoretical  Mechanics 

PS 

423 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

BN 

304 

Williamson,   R 

Chemical    Physics 

PS 

503 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

BN 

208 

Gaddum,  L  W 

Kinetic  Theory 

PS 

510 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

BN 

209 

Williamson,   R 

Theory  Electromag. 
Waves 
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PLANT  PATHOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  PT  321  will  register  for  the  Lecture   (Section  1)   and  one  Laboratoi-y  (Sec- 


tion 11,  12  or  13). 

PT        321      1      3     M 
11 
12 
13 


MF 
MW 
W 
F 


9  :40 

1:40- 

3:40- 

1:40- 

3:40- 


3:30 
5:30 
3:30 
5:30 


HT 
HT 
HT 
HT 
HT 


Students  taking-  PT  325  will  register  for  the 
tion  11,  12  or  13). 

PT        325      1  3     M            11:40  HT 

11  WF         10:40-12:30  HT 

12  TTh        10:40-12:30  HT 

13  To  arrange 

PT       424  3     T  9:40  HT 

TTh  1:40-  3:30     HT 

PT        523  *      To  arrange 

PT        570  *      To  arrange 


410  Weber  Plant  Pathology 

407  Weber 

407  Weber 

407  Weber 

407  Weber 

Lecture  (Section  1)   and  one  Laboratory   (Sec- 


410  Weber 
407  Weber 
407    Weber 

Weber 
407  Weber 
407    Weber 

Weber 

Weber 


*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


Forest  Pathology 


Field  Crop  Diseases 

Advanced   Plant 
Pathology 
Research  in  Plant 
Pathology 


Dept     Crse   Sec  Crdt       Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


POL  309  1 
POL  309  2 


POL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 
PCL 


313  1 
313  2 
313  3 

314 
401 
403 
405 
407 
409 
411 
420 
501 
503 
505 
507 
509   1 


PCL  509      2 
PCL  513 
PCL  520 
PCL   521 

The  attention 


3     MWF 
3     T 

3  TThS 
3  MWF 
3  MWF 
3  TThS 
3  TThS 
MWF 
MWF 
3  TThS 
3  MWF 
3  MWF 
MWF 
TThS 
MWF 
3  MWF 
3  TThS 
3     MWF 


3 

3 


3 
3 
3 


10:40 

7:30- 
10:00  P.M. 

9:40 
12:40 
11:40 

8:40 

9:40 

8:40 

9:40 
10:40 

1:40 

2:40 

1:40 

9:40 

8:40 

9:40 
10:40 
10:40 

7:30- 
10:00  P.M. 


PE        112 


PE 
I 

PE 
I 
I 
I 

PE 
I 
I 

PE 

PE 

PE 
I 

PE 
I 
I 

PE 


112 
102 

5 
102 
206 
206 

5 
102 
102 
102 

5 

5 
206 

5 
102 
102 
112 


Funk,  A 
Reynolds,  J 


International  Relations 


H 


Payne,  A  N       Amer  Gov't  &  Politics 

Telford,  G  B 

Warren,  S 

Doty,  F 

Telford,  G  B 

Svarlien,  0 

Dauer,  M  J 

Dauer,  M  J 


Dovell,  J  E 
Carleton,  W  G 
Telford,  G  B 
Svarlien,  0 
Dauer,  M  J 
Dauer,  M  J 
Funk,  A 


Amer  Gov't  &  Politics 
Amer  Constitnl  Law 
International  Law 
Hist  of  Political  Theory 
Comparative  Govrnmnt 
Amer  Foreign  Policy 
Public  Administration 
Political  Parties 
Amer  Constitunl  Law 
International  Law 
Political  Theory 
Comparative  Govrnmnt 
International   Relations 


3     T  10:00  P.M.       PE        112    Reynolds,  J  H 

3  To  arrange  Dauer,  M  J         Seminar  Politicl  Science 

3     MWF         1 :40  PE  5    Carleton,  W  G   Political  Parties 

3     MWF         2 :40  PE  5    Dovell,  J  E         Public  Administration 

of  advanced  students  is  called  to  SCS  491,  Masterpieces  in  the  Social  Sciences. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course   Title 


PY      301 

PY      415 

PY      427 


3     MW  9:40  AG  104    Driggers,  J  C     Fundmntls  in   Poultrv 

T  1:40-  3:30  PO                                               Production 

3      TTh  9:40  AG  102    Mehrhof,  N  H   Poultry   Management 

M  3:40-  5:30  PO 


3     TTh         11:40  AG        102    Driggers,  J  C  Adv.  Poultrv  Judging  & 

M  1:40-  3:30     PO  Breeding 

PY      429  *     To    arrange  Mehrhof,  N  H  Poultry  Prod.  Problems 

*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Dept    Course    Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course   Title 


PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY  201 
PSY    201 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
MWF 
TThS 
TThS 
TThS 


8:40 
9:40 

10:40 
1:40 
2:40 
3:40 
8:40 
9:40 

10:40 


E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 


117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 
117 


Wunderlich,  H  General  Psychologv 
Barklev,  K  L 
Wimberly,  S  E 
Anderson,  R  J 

Burnson,  C  M 


Stone,  I  R 
Burnson,  C 


M 


Students  taking  PSY  301  will  register  for  the  lecture 
(Section  11,  12,  or  13). 


section  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory 


PSY    301      1  3      MW 
PSY    301   11  M 

PSY    301   12  Th 

PSY    301   13  F 

PSY    305  3     TThS 


11:40  E  117 

2:40-  5:30  E  109 

9:40-12:30  E  109 

2:40-  5:30  E  109 

8:40  PE  114 


Barkley,  K  L 
Barkley,  K  L 
Barkley,  K  L 
Barkley,  K  L 
Barkley,  K  L 


Experimental 
Psychology 


Social  Psychology 


Hinckley,  E  D  Personality 
Hinckley,  E  D   Development 
Anderson,  R  J 


PSY    309      1      3     MWF        8:40  PE  114 

PSY    309     2     3     MWF        9:40  PE  114 

PSY    309     3     3     TThS        9:40  PE  114 

Students  taking  PSY  311  will  register  for  the  lecture  section  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory 
eection  (section  11  or  12). 

PSY    311      1     3     MW           1:40  PE  114 

PSY    311   11            M               2:40-  5:30  PE  114 

PSY    311    12            W              2:40-  5:30  PE  114 

PSY    312            3     MWF      11:30  PE  114 


Students  taking  PSY  403  will  register  for  the  lecture 
section   (section  11  or  12). 


Wimberly,  S  B  Psychological 
Wimberly,  S  E   Measurement 
Wimberly,  S  E 
Williams,  O         Psychology  of 

Exceptional  Children 

section  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory 


PSY  403 
PSY  403 
PSY    403 


1 

11 
12 


TTh 

T 

Th 


1:40 

2:40- 
2:40- 


5:30 
5:30 


PE 

PE 
PE 


114 
114 
114 


The  Measurement  of 
Intelligence 


Students  taking  PSY  408  will  register  for  the  lecture 
section  (section  11  or  12). 


Stone,  I  R 
Stone,  I  R 
Stone,  I  R 

section  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory 


PSY  408 
PSY  408 
PSY  408 
PSY  410 
PSY  410 
PSY  414 
PSY    425 


1 
11 
12 

1 
2 


3 
3 
3 

3 


TTh 
T 

Th 

MWF 
TThS 
TThS 


1:40 

2:40- 

2:40- 

10:40 

11:40 

10:40 


5:30 
5:30 


E 

E 

E 

PE 

PE 

PE 


117 
103 
103 
114 
114 
114 


Wimberly.  S  E 
Wimberly,  S  E 
Wimberly,  S  E 
Wunderlich,  H 
Wunderlich,  H 
Anderson,  R  J 


Comparative 
Psychology 

Abnormal  Psychology 


To    arrange 


Students  taking  PSY  503  will  register  for  the  lecture 
11  or  12). 

PSY    503      1      3     TTh  1:40  PE        114 

PSY    503   11  T  5:40-  5:30     PE        114 

PSY    503  12  Th  2:40-  5:30     PE        114 

Students  taking  PSY  508  will  register  for  the  lecture 
section   (section  11  or  12). 


History  of  Phychology 

Individual  Work  in 

Experimental 

Psychology 

(Section  1)  and  one  laboratory  (Section 


The  Measurement  of 
Intelligence 


Stone,  I  R 
Stone,  I  R 
Stone,  I  R 
section  (Section  1)  and  one  laboratory 


PSY  508      1 

PSY  508   11 

PSY  508   12 

PSY  510 

PSY  514 

PSY  524 

PSY  525 


3 
3 


TTh 
T 

Th 
F 

TThS 
W 


1:40 

2:40-  5:30 

2:40-  5:30 

1:40-  4:30 


10:40 
1:40-  4 


30 


E 

E 

E 

PE 

PE 
E 


117 

103 
103 

114 

114 

107 


3      To    arrange 


Wimberly,  S  E   Comparative 
Wimberly,  S  E   Psychology 
Wimberly,  S  E 

Wunderlich,  H   Seminar  in 

Psychopathology 
Anderson,  R  J   History  of  Psychology 

Sensation  and 
Perception 

Research 


Fift 


V-SIX 


RELIGION 

Dept 

Course 

Sec  Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room         Instructor 

Course  Title 

RN 

241 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

I 

204    Scudder,  D  L 

Relig  Found  Mod  Life 

RN 

341 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

I 

204    Philpott,  H  M 

Old  Testament  in  Light 
of  Today 

RN 

351 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

I 

204    Scudder,  D  L 

Comparative  Religion 

RN 

362 

S 

TThS 

8:40 

I 

204    Scudder,  D  L 

Problems  in  Religious 
Philosophy 

SCHOOL  ART 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg  Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


SCA  253 

4 

F 

6:00- 
9:30  P.M. 

YN 

SCA  333 

3 

S 

9.:40- 
11:30 

YN 

316 


316 


Mitchell,   J    O   Gen  Art  for  the  Elem 
Grades 


Mitchell,    J    O 


Planning  the  Art  Cur- 
riculum for  Grades  One 
through  Six 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room        Instructor 


Course  Title 


SCS    491  3     M  7:30-  Eldridge,  Masterpieces  in  Social 

10:00  P.M.       PE        112    Carleton,  Sciences 

Dauer,    Glunt, 
Quackenbush, 
Webb,  Hanna 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Dept    Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


SCL     301 


3     Th 


7:00- 
9:30  P.M. 


YN        134 


Children's  Socl  Studies 


SOCIOLOGY 


Dept 

Crse    S 

ec  C 

rdt 

Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course  Title 

SY 

241 

1 

4 

TWThF 

8:40 

I 

207 

Sociological  Found  of 
Modern  Life 

SY 

241 

2 

4 

TWThF  10:40 

I 

207 

SY 

241 

3 

4 

MWThP12:40 

I 

207 

SY 

241 

4 

4 

MWThF 

2:40 

I 

207 

SY 

316 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

I 

208 

Field  in  Social  Work 

SY 

322 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

I 

207 

Child  in  Amer  Society 

SY 

344 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

CH 

Aud 

Ehrmann,  W 

Marriage  &  the  Family 

SY 

344 

2 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

CH 

Aud 

Ehrmann,  W 

SY 

424 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

I 

205 

Browder,  W  G 

Criminology 

SY 

441 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

I 

207 

Quackenbush 

Social  Theory 

SY 

516 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

I 

208 

Intro  to  Social  Work 

SY 

522 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

I 

207 

Child  in  Amer  Society 

SY 

524 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

I 

205 

Browder,  W  G 

Criminology 

SY 

531 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

I 

207 

Quackenbush 

Dev  of  Social  Thought 

SY 

544 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

CH 

Aud 

Ehrmann,  W 

Marriage  &  the  Family 

SY 

544 

2 

3 

TThS 

11:40 

CH 

Aud 

Ehrmann,  W 

SY 

560 

3 

To  arrange 

Special  Topics 

SY 

570 

3 

To  arrange 

Browder,  W  G 

Social  Research 

Fifty-seven 


SOILS 


Dept     Course     Sec  Credit  Days 


Hours 


Bldg 


Room         Instructor 


Course  Title 


Students  taking  SLS  301 
oratory  (2  digit  section 


SLS  301  1 

SLS  301  2 

SLS  301  3 

SLS  301  4 

SLS  301  5 

SLS  301  6 

SLS  301  11 

SLS  301  12 

SLS  301  13 

SLS  301  14 

SLS  301  15 

SLS  301  16 

SLS  301  17 

SLS  301  18 

SLS  301  19 

SLS  301  20 

SLS  401 

SLS  405 

SLS  420 


SLS     501 
SLS     570 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


MW 
MW 
TTh 

TTh 

TTh 

MW 

M 

T 

W 

F 

Th 

S 

F 

Th 

F 

S 

TTh 


will  register  for 
number). 

9:40 

10:40 
8:40 

10:40 

11:40 

11:40 
1:40-  3:40 
3:40-  5:40 
3:40-  5:40 

10:40-12:40 
3:40-  5:40 
8:40-10:40 
3:40-  5:40 
1:40-  3:40 
1:40-  3:40 

10:40-12:40 
9:40 


one  Lecture  (1  digit  section  number)  and  one  Lab- 


MW  8:40 

W  3:40- 

To  arrange 


3     F  10:40 

*     To  arrange 


5:40 


AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 
AG 

AG 
AG 
AG 

AG 
AG 


208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
208 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
202 
208 

208 
204 
204 

208 
204 


Soils  Laboratory 


Spinks,  D  O        Soils 

Spinks,  D  0 

Spinks,  D  0 

McCall,  W  W 

McCall,  W  W 

McCall,  W  W 

Spinks,  D  O 

McCall,  W  W 

McCall,  W  W 

Spinks,  D   0 

McCall,  W  W 

Spinks,  D  0 

McCall,  W  W 

Spinks,  D   O 

McCall,  W  W 

Spinks,  D   0 

Henderson,    J     Soil  Morphology  & 

Classification 
Thornton,  G  D   Soil  Microbiology 

Henderson, 
Thornton  & 
Spinks  Special  Problems 

Thornton,  G  D  Adv.  Soil  Microbiology 
Smith,  F  B  Soils  Research 


*  Variable.    Credit  assigned  must  be  shown  on  registration  blank. 


SPANISH 

Dept 

Course 

Sec 

Cre< 

lit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course   Title 

SH 

33 

1 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

125 

Mechanic,  J 

First  Year   Spanish 

SH 

33 

2 

3 

TThs 

10:40 

E 

125 

Carter,  L 

SH 

33 

3 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

125 

Carter,  L 

SH 

33 

4 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

125 

Wershow,  I 

SH 

33 

5 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

182 

Hayes,  F  C 

SH 

33 

6 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

130 

Porges,   J   M 

SH 

34 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

134 

Mechanic,  J 

SH 

35 

6 

Daily 

10:40 

E 

130 

Wershow,  I 

SH 

201 

1 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

,  125 

Fernandez,  P 

Second  Year  Spanish 

SH 

201 

2 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

130 

Porges,  J  M 

SH 

201 

3 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

123 

Martin,  J  F 

SH 

205 

6 

Daily 

9:40 

E 

123 

Hayes,  F  C 

SH 

313 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

134 

Fernandez,  P 

Adv.  Comp.  &  Convers. 

SH 

323 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

125 

Fernandez,  P 

Commercial  Span. 

SH 

406 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

183 

Hayes,  F  C 

Contemporary  Drama 

SH 

430 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

183 

Fernandez,  P 

Individual  Work 

SH 

50il 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

185 

Wershow,    I 

Old  Spanish 

SH 

506 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

183 

Hayes,  F  C 

Contemporary  Drama 

SH 

530 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

183 

Fernandez,  P 

Individual  Work 

Fifty 

eight 

SPEECH 


Dept 

Course 

Sec 

Credit  Days 

Hours 

Bldg 

Room 

Instructor 

Course    Title 

SCH 

222 

2 

TTh 

12:40 

E 

126 

Introduction  to  Radio 

SCH 

241 

1 

3 

MWF 

7:40 

E 

126 

Effective  Speaking 

SCH 

241 

2 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

3 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

134 

• 

SCH 

241 

4 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

130 

SCH 

241 

5 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

134 

SCH 

241 

6 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

7 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

134 

SCH 

241 

8 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

126 

■ 

SCH 

241 

9 

3 

MWF 

12:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

10 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

11 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

12 

3 

TThS 

7:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

13 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

14 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

241 

15 

3 

TThS 

10:40 

E 

126 

SCH 

301 

1 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

134 

Eubank,  W  C 

Adv   Public   Speaking 

SCH 

301 

2 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

134 

Eubank,  W  C 

SCH 

301 

3 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

134 

Dickey,  D  C 

SCH 

303 

1 

3 

TTh        10:40                    E 
(1  -  2  hr.  lab  to  arrange) 

134 

Eubank,  W  C 

Argumentation  & 
Debate 

SCH 

303 

2 

3 

TTh           1:40                    E 
(1  -  2  hr.  lab  to  arrange) 

134 

Eubank,  W  C 

SCH 

307 

3 

TThS 

8:40 

E 

130 

Interpretation  of  Lit 

SCH 

309 

3 

TTh 
(1  hr. 

3:40 
to  arrange) 

E 

126 

Hooks,  D  W 

Dramatic  Production: 
Staging  &  Lighting 

SCH 

312 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

134 

Constans,  H  P 

Courtroom  Speaking 

SCH 

321 

3 

TTh 
(1  hr. 

1:40-  3:30 
to  arrange) 

E 

126 

Radio  Programming  & 
Production 

SCH 

403 

3 

MWF 

3:40 

E 

126 

Hooks,  D  W 

One-Act   Play 

SCH 

405 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

130 

Dickey,  D  C 

Famous  Amer  Speakers 

SCH 

410 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

130 

Morrison,  S  G 

Scientific  Bases  of 
Speech 

SCH 

411 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

130 

Hale,  L  L 

Speech  &  Hearing 

SCH 

417 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

139 

Hale,  L  L 

Correction  of  Speech 
Defects 

SCH 

421 

3 

MWF 

9:40 

E 

126 

Radio   Promotion   & 
Sales 

SCH 

504 

3 

MWF 

2:40 

E 

130 

Dusenbury,    D 

Probs  in  Dramatic  Prod 

SCH 

505 

3 

MWF 

8:40 

E 

130 

Dickey,  D  C 

Seminar  in  American 
Oratory 

SCH 

507 

3 

MWF 

10:40 

E 

133 

Dickey,  D  C 

Classical    Rhetoric 
(Ancient  &  Medieval). 

SCH 

510 

3 

TThS 

9:40 

E 

130 

Morrison   S  G 

Scientific   Bases   of 
Speech 

SCH 

511 

3 

MWF 

1:40 

E 

130 

Hale,  L  L 

Speech  &  Hearing 

SCH 

517 

3 

MWF 

11:40 

E 

139 

Hale,  L  L 

Correction  of  Speech 

Defects 
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FOREWORD 


Dr.  J.  Hillis  Miller,  bom  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  re- 
turned to  the  South  and  became  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  on  October  1,  1947.  He  is  an  authority  on 
higher  education,  having  written  several  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  having  had  considerable  administrative  experi- 
ence. Originally  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
with  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  University,  he  has  served  in 
different  colleges  as  a  dean,  and  then  as  a  college  presi- 
dent. Next  he  became  Associate  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  this  capacity  he  had  direct  respon- 
sibility for  co-ordinating  the  state-supported  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

Besides  his  writings  on  higher  education.  Dr.  Miller  has 
written  on  psychology,  guidance,  and  religious  topics. 
Since  his  arrival  at  the  University  he  has  become  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  state  through  his  addresses. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the  University  invited  him,  as  a  fellow 
member,  to  deliver  the  formal  address  on  December  5, 
1947,  commemorating  the  founding  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on 
December  5,  1776.  With  this  address  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
series  of  published  lectures,  interrupted  during  World 
War  II,  is  resumed.  The  Chapter  is  pleased  to  be  able  to 
present  an  able  and  scholarly  address  on  a  topic  of  great 
significance  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 


Competition  in  Education  —  Condemned  or  Praised? 

A?i  address  delivered  on  December  5,  1947 ,  by  President  J.  Hillis 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Florida,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Florida  Chap- 
ter of  Phi  Beta  Ka-p-pa  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  171st 
Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Phi  Beta  Kaffa  on  December  5,  1776, 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary. 

DURING  a  public  address  delivered  on  December  16,  1943,  Howard  Mumford 
Jones  of  Harvard  confessed  his  self-alleged  ignorance  of  a  particular 
subject.  In  his  confession,  Dr.  Jones  said  that  he  referred  to  "the  plain, 
unadulterated  and  primitive  variety  of  intellectual  innocence,  not  the  mock- 
modest  kind  that  public  speakers  affect."  He  disclaimed  both  the  kind  of  imbe- 
cility which  results  when  education  polishes  and  expertizes  native  endowment  and 
the  "Venus  fly-trap  for  unwary  insects"  kind  of  ignorance  that  Socrates  con- 
fessed. Dr.  Jones  confessed  to  what  he  called  "real  ignorance",  which  he  de- 
scribed as  "that  sort  which  the  theologians  call  invincible  ignorance,  meaning 
that  the  sufferer  never  had  a  chance  to  know  better." 

Several  years  ago  the  speaker  heard  Chancellor  Robert  Hutchins  of  Chicago 
state  that  he  "didn't  know  anything  about  anything  else  and  very  little  about 
education."  Some  may  think  that  it  is  unusual  for  a  Harvard  man  to  make  such 
a  confession,  and  equally  unusual  for  a  Chicago  man  to  place  severe  limitations 
on  his  knowledge.  Being  a  Columbia  man,  I  run  some  risk,  in  confessing  my  own 
ignorance  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  of  being  accused  of  copying  men  from 
Harvard  and  Chicago.  The  other  hazard,  of  course,  is  that  the  Harvard  man  and 
the  Chicago  man  might  too  readily  agree. 

One  should  hasten  to  explain  that  Harvard's  representative  was  addressing 
the  Iranian  Institute  and  School  for  Asiatic  Studies  and  that  his  confession  of 
ignorance  concerned  the  objects  for  which  that  institution  exists.  It  should  also 
be  said  that  Chancellor  Hutchins'  "very  little  [knowledge]  about  education"  has 
been  rather  extensively  expressed  and  discussed  for  the  best  interests,  I  believe, 
of  education.  Dr.  Jones'  contribution  to  education,  certainly  in  fields  other  than 
Iranian  culture,  is  well  known,  and  the  speaker's  good-natured  thrusts  are  not 
intended  to  conceal  the  high  regard  in  which  he  holds  both  of  these  gentlemen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  speakers'  attitude  toward  certain  aspects  of  Chancellor 
Hutchins'  The  Higher  Learning  in  America^  and  Harvard's  General  Education 
in  a  Free  Society'^  are  recorded  elsewhere  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.   I  sus- 
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pect  that  my  references  here  may  suggest,  even  though  in  a  humorous  vein,  a 
kind  of  superficial  competition  that  takes  place  between  educators  and  educational 
institutions.  The  tragedy  is  that  competition  in  education  ranges  all  the  way 
from  the  innocent  variety,  in  which  I  have  indulged,  to  that  which  actually 
threatens  the  effectiveness  of  higher  education  in  this  country.  The  former  is 
innocent  enough,  but  the  latter  may  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Before  we  engage  in  a  serious  discussion  of  our  subject,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  fact  that  we  are  celebrating  tonight  the  171st  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  On  December  5,  1776,  this  national  honorary 
scholastic  fraternity  was  founded  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  congratulate  the  University  of  Florida  chapter  on  its  recognition  of 
this  significant  event.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  sit,  and  on  occasion  to 
speak,  in  the  beautiful  Phi  Beta  Kappa  auditorium  at  William  and  Mary,  which 
was  erected  to  symbolize  an  ancient  and  continuing  emphasis  upon  scholastic 
attainment. 

I  have  had  another  personal  contact  with  the  historical  event  which  brought 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  into  being.  One  of  my  responsibilities  in  New  York  State  was 
general  supervision  over  the  State  Library.  A  few  years  ago  there  came  to  us 
an  elderly  woman  carrying  in  her  hand  a  square  piece  of  metal.  She  inquired  of 
the  Director  of  the  Library  as  to  its  significance.  It  turned  out  to  be  an  original 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  which  had  been  awarded  to  a  charter  member  in  1776  at 
old  William  and  Mary  and  which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  through  our  visitor's  family.  The  bearer  of  this  precious  symbol 
walked  away  with  little  understanding  of  the  real  significance  of  higher  edu- 
cation. How  much  less  understanding  she  had  than  that  of  the  representatives  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Chicago,  Columbia,  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning  today  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Seriously  speaking,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  at  least  be  humble  in  this 
aftermath  of  171  years  of  American  scholastic  effort  since  the  glorious  year  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  founding  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After 
all  these  years,  it  is  still  our  practice  to  award  Phi  Beta  Kappa  keys  on  the  basis 
of  grades  in  isolated  areas  of  human  knowledge  called  courses  of  study,  but  with 
too  little  regard  for  a  broad  comprehension  of  human  knowledge  and  human 
experience,  logically  possessed  by  scholars,  who  should  be  poised  for  effective 
action  with  respect  to  the  great  social,  economic,  political,  and  moral  problems  of 
the  modern  world.  Until  Phi  Beta  Kappa  shifts  its  basis  for  membership  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  it  will  not  fulfill  its  greatest  destiny. 

I  am  speaking  today  on  "Competition  in  Education — Condemned  or  Praised  ?" 
My  simple  thesis  in  this  discussion  is  that  there  is  competition  in  education,  that 
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this  competition  is  both  good  and  bad,  and  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
demned the  bad  nor  praised  the  good.  As  a  corollary  to  this  thesis,  and  to  direct 
attention  to  the  moral  implied  in  it,  it  should  be  contended  that  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  scholars,  and  therefore  of  the  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  bad  competition  in  education,  to  condemn  the  bad  and 
to  praise  the  good.   To  do  this  we  must  understand  the  meaning  of  competition. 

The  Latin  word  comfetere  is  challenging.  In  its  adjectival  form  it  means  fit, 
suitable,  adequate,  qualified,  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  also  means  to  fall 
upon,  to  aim  at,  to  seek.  It  has  come  to  mean,  of  course,  to  contend  with  another 
for  some  prize  or  advantage.  A  competitor  is  one  who  competes  —  a  rival.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  competitor  also  means  an  associate.  Through 
this  indulgence  in  semanticism  I  sense  that  competition  in  education  means, 
among  other  things,  adequacy  and  competency  for  a  stated  purpose.  The  purpose 
may  be  to  fall  upon  one's  rival  and  to  contend  against  him  on  any  given  level  of 
competence  for  a  possible  advantage  over  him.  Purpose  in  education  may  also 
mean  to  join  hands  with  an  associate  and  to  fall  upon  or  to  challenge  the  ramparts 
of  ignorance  and  incompetence  for  the  higher  prize  of  comprehensive  knowledge 
that  will  make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Competition  in  education  has  unfortunately  been  of  the  bad  sort.  There  has 
been  too  much  bad  competition  between  educators  and  educational  institutions, 
and  these  same  institutions  have  been  guilty  of  training  men  and  women  to  prac- 
tice bad  competition  against  their  fellow  men  in  the  world  of  affairs.  This  obser- 
vation is  so  obvious  that  it  does  not  need  a  great  deal  of  elaboration.  A  few 
allusions  will  suffice. 

In  these  days  of  crowded  campuses  the  bitter  competition  for  students,  which 
attracted  our  attention  only  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  almost  forgotten.  Field 
representatives  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  gadgets,  such  as  motion  pictures, 
sound  recordings,  and  slides,  were  sent  forth  to  recruit  students.  They  were  also 
armed  with  books  of  views,  charts,  maps,  photographs,  and  in  many  cases  with 
rosters  of  prominent  alumni.  Meetings  were  held,  dinners  were  served,  and  out- 
standing alumni  spoke  with  unmistakable  bias. 

Then,  too,  competition  between  institutions  has  raged  on  the  football  field,  on 
the  baseball  diamond,  and  on  the  basketball  court.  Do  not  misunderstand  me: 
athletic  competition  is  not  an  evil  in  itself.  It  has  no  doubt  been  exaggerated, 
and  it  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  by  alumni  and  friends  as  the  basis  of 
judging  educational  institutions  and  of  determining  the  amount  of  support  they 
should  receive. 

In  brief,  many  marginal  activities  have  come  to  be  the  measurement  of  one 
college  or  university  as  compared  with  another,  thus  inducing  people  to  lose 


sight  of  the  real  basis  upon  which  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  actually 
be  judged  and  compared. 

More  serious  still  has  been  the  competition  between  educational  programs 
themselves.  When  experiments  in  educational  procedure  have  been  tried  out  on 
one  campus,  other  institutions  have  been  reluctant  to  adopt  the  new  method  be- 
cause they  did  not  introduce  it.  Paradoxically,  the  opposite  situation  has  been 
true,  as  institutions  have  copied  the  courses  and  the  programs  of  their  neighbors 
for  fear  they  would  lose  an  advantage  if  they  did  not.  All  of  this  has  resulted 
in  deadly  conformity,  needless  duplication  of  effort,  or  in  reluctance  to  adopt 
the  better  educational  procedures  because  they  have  been  considered  to  be  tainted 
by  the  initiative  of  some  rival  institution. 

This  kind  of  competition  has  not  been  limited  to  rivalry  between  institutions. 
It  has  been  practiced  between  departments  on  individual  campuses.  Much  of  this 
kind  of  competition  has  been  carried  on  for  personal,  departmental,  or  institu- 
tional advantage,  rather  than  in  the  name  of  truth  and  academic  excellence. 

So  much  for  the  negative  aspect  of  our  subject.  On  the  positive  side,  the  kind 
of  educational  competition  to  be  praised  and  practiced  is  the  kind  that  aims  to 
do  a  better  job  of  teaching  youth  to  think,  to  devise  better  methods  of  imparting 
information,  to  push  back  the  frontier  of  knowledge,  to  acquaint  youth  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  modern  society,  and  to  instill  in  them 
a  moral  and  a  social  responsibility  toward  their  fellows.  In  this  case  the  compe- 
tition is  against  lags  and  blocks  in  social  progress  and  not  against  imaginary  or 
alleged  rivals  in  the  educational  world. 

The  place  of  sound  thinking  in  the  democratic  order  and  in  higher  education 
is  all-important.  In  some  of  my  own  studies  I  have  discovered  that  the  verb  to  think 
is  closely  related  to  the  verb  to  thank?  These  two  verbs  come  from  the  same 
root.  The  relationship  does  not  seem  strange,  for  mankind  should  be  eternally 
grateful  for  even  the  power  of  thought.  However,  the  process  of  thinking  is  a 
complicated  psychological  and  philosophical  phenomenon.  It  is  hard  work,  and 
few  men  have  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
thinking  animal.  Moreover,  because  mankind  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
think  clearly,  democracy  —  which  presupposes  a  reasonably  high  level  of  en- 
lightenment, knowledge,  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  masses  —  has  had 
its  struggles  throughout  the  history  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  wherever  men 
have  adopted  the  democratic  method  as  the  way  of  life,  they  have  assumed  the 
responsibility  to  make  corporate  thought  the  basis  of  action.  Great  educational 
systems  and  great  educational  institutions  have  emerged  to  help  in  this  great 
process. 


3  "The  X-Front  of  Sound  Thinking,"  The  Journal  oj  Higher  Education,  May,  1945. 
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While  colleges  and  universities  have  other  purposes,  there  is  none  more  impor- 
tant than  to  train  youth  to  think  soundly.  Indeed,  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
colleges  are  secondary  and  are  conditioned  upon  the  power  of  thought.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  are  in  danger  of  sponsoring  and  tolerating  such  a  con- 
fusion of  activities  that  training  in  sound  thinking  may  be  crowded  out. 

Finally,  there  is  a  serious  question  of  man's  willingness  or  ability  to  think, 
and  in  that  case  the  only  hope  would  seem  to  point  in  the  direction  of  moral  will. 
But  moral  will  itself  is  based  upon  intelligence,  education,  knowledge,  and  the 
ability  to  think.  Only  truth  can  make  us  free,  and  truth  at  any  level  must  come 
only  by  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  sound  thinking.  Competition  of  the  col- 
leges in  this  area  is  to  be  praised  and  encouraged. 

Another  area  in  which  competition  among  educators  and  educational  insti- 
tutions is  unlimited  and  unrestricted  lies  in  that  of  teaching  men  and  women 
to  understand  the  modern  world  and  to  take  social  responsibility  for  it.  In  recent 
months  I  have  been  thinking  about  the  responsibility  of  the  educated  in  these 
times.*  I  find  at  least  five  grave  responsibilities:  (1)  the  responsibility  to  pass 
on  the  culture  and  to  pass  on  the  culture;  (2)  the  responsibility  to  search  for 
values  and  to  promulgate  them;  (3)  the  responsibility  to  make  change  the  serv- 
ant of  man  rather  than  his  master;  (4)  the  responsibility  to  furnish  social  lead- 
ership; and  (5)  the  responsibility  to  meet  and  to  resolve  the  great  social  crises 
which  will  inevitably  arise. 

Emerson's  Fable  of  Man  is  helpful  in  this  connection.  The  gods,  in  the  begin- 
ning, divided  Man  into  men,  that  he  might  be  more  helpful  to  himself.  In  this 
fable  man  is  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  world.  It  also  implies  that  the  indi- 
vidual, to  possess  himself,  must  sometimes  return  from  his  own  labors  to  embrace 
all  the  other  laborers.  In  other  words,  at  his  highest  level  man  must  assume  social 
responsibility.  This  theory  of  man  supports  the  democratic  pattern  of  social  or- 
ganization. Man  is  free  in  a  democratic  society  to  prepare  himself  at  the  highest 
level  consistent  with  his  ability  to  assume  social  responsibility.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Emerson  believed  that  man  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  do  both.  He  also 
believed  that  the  man  most  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  world  is  the 
educated  man.  He  believed  that  man  thinking  is  man  at  his  best.  Social  respon- 
sibility, on  the  other  hand,  requires  even  greater  ability  and  knowledge.  The 
great  social  problems  of  the  modern  world  are  too  serious  and  too  important  to 
be  intrusted  to  the  uninformed,  the  uncritical,  and  the  unitiated. 

In  a  significant  address  at  a  recent  commencement  at  Michigan  State  College, 
President  Edmund  Ezra  Day  of  Cornell  University  discussed  the  overall  respon- 
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sibility  of  education  in  a  free  society.^  The  overall  purpose,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  peoples'  intelligence.  The  intelligence  requisite  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  overall  purpose  is  of  three  sorts :  ( 1 )  practical  intelligence  which 
"has  to  do  with  the  means  by  which  we  manage  our  day  to  day  practical  affairs ;" 
(2)  social  education  which  "has  to  do  with  our  ways  of  carrying  on  in  large  social 
groups;"  and  (3)  moral  education  which  "has  to  do  with  the  kind  of  life  we 
intend  to  lead." 

In  his  masterful  way  Dr.  Day  points  out  that  "despite  the  fact  that  they 
[that  is,  these  types  of  education]  have  been  commonly  in  competition  with  each 
other,  they  are  in  no  way  necessarily  in  conflict."  Most  of  us  agree  with  Dr.  Day 
in  theory,  but  we  have  continued  to  departmentalize  these  three  aspects  of  educa- 
tion in  our  educational  institutions,  to  encourage  one  aspect  at  the  expense  of 
another,  and  thus  to  weaken  the  total  impact  of  education  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  actions  of  youth.  A  broad  realignment  of  educational  programs  and 
a  wide  remobilization  of  educational  forces  are  essential,  for  as  Dr.  Day  has 
said,  "the  old-style  play  of  self-seeking  interest  can  only  end  in  universal  dis- 
aster. Only  in  an  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  revolution  can  we  hope  to  be 
saved."  That  revolution  must  be  brought  about  by  scholars  and  through  the 
dedication  of  our  educational  institutions  to  this  indispensable  task. 

Here,  then,  are  the  areas  in  which  competition  in  education  has  no  boundaries, 
namely,  the  area  of  sound  thinking,  the  area  of  competence  to  do  the  work  of 
the  world,  and  the  area  of  social  and  moral  responsibility.  Your  rivals  here  are 
not  human  or  institutional:  they  are  unsound  thinking,  practical  incompetence, 
and  lack  of  moral  and  social  responsibility. 

No  apology  is  necessary  if  victory  is  won  over  these  rivals  in  competition  with 
another  individual,  another  department,  another  school,  another  institution.  The 
achievement  of  this  victory  is  the  goal  of  education,  and  it  might  well  become  the 
goal  of  the  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  committees  seeking  recruits 
for  this  honorable  and  distinguished  fraternity  of  scholars. 
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